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PUBLISHERS'  ADDRESS. 


When  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  genius,  that  has  been  long  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  col- 
lection of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  published,  delighted  and  edified 
the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  Hannah  Mors  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctionB, 
^rom  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  HerVorks  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif^ 
fused  vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  externa) 
form  was  before  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accomplished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  pie^ 
fashionable  and  popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt. 

Ailer  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fiuuey 
Hannah  Mors  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  fi'om 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  efiect ;  and 
inconceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.  When  licentious 
principles  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun- 
dations of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 
ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  widi  uncommon 
celerity  and  admirable  judgment,  came  fit>m  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  charm, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Ports  us,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  difierent  pious  writera  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  religion,  says,  **  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the 
name  of  another  highly  approved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  veraatile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  diffusing  among  the  lower  ordera  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world, 
and  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  appl3nng  all  the  powera  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
counsel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  this  enlivened 
with  such  brilliancy  of  wit.  such  richness  of  imagery,  such  variety  and  felicity  of 
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alluskxit  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction^  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  £nglish  language. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  veiy  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  those  impious  and  inunoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disafiected  persons.'* 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Mora's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  eveiy  department  of  liter- 
ature by  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
an  extent,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  in  the  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;  a  work  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving criticism  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  couotiy  and  in  £ngland.  The  general  acceptation  virith  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  them  with  an  edition 
of  MiB.  Moie*s  wiitingSt  even  had  they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  urged  to 
the  undertaking,  not  only  by  friends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union*  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
mcntSi  they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  du^, 
standing  as  they  do  ia  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  public, 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to  respect,  at  least,  if  not  implicitly 
to  fdlow. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  coUection,  which  contains  all  the  wri- 
tings of  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  ttan  that  which  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  used  in  speaking  of  those  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  **  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  the  intelli- 
gent, and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  firom  it  pleasure  and  profit" 

The  pobliafaers  cannot  refiain  firom  <pioting  the  following  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions,  firom  anothm  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion.  **  But  the  view 
of  her  ioflueoce  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  have  derived  already,  and  will  here- 
after derive  fimn  her  writings,  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  virtue. 
Theaecan  never  be  numboed,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  inillions.  Now 
if  afl  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  important  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
■ini^e  virtue,  or  to  refiain  firom  a  single  vice-— if  but  one  ia  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
be^  fay  her  publications,  how  immeaintfahle  is  the  good  e&cted  by  her  mind  I" 

**A  aeul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
OWB  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  spirit  upon  such  myriads  of  kindred  bemgs, 
deaioDfltrates  its  own  immortality,  aad  prodaiias  in  the  history  of  the  worid  the  ex- 
hilanititig  troth,  that  the  united  aoqmskiona  of  pie^,  intellect,  and  virtue,  centring 
Ihair  opentioiM  on  that  wtiich  is  inmiortal,  poMosa  a  gnuideur  whkh  renders  the  c^ 
iineata  of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  eaipty  bidl^les,  and  is  move  substantially 
l^orioas  ttan  the  goigeous  enchantments  of  imperial  magnificeooe." 


PREFACE. 


WiiATim  objectiaiit  may  be  urged  mgainst  the  literary  character  of  the  preient  day,  it  ranet 
himefer  be  aUowad  to  ezfaimt  an  endent  improvement  in  some  material  pointa.  It  is  for  in. 
ilanoe,  no  new  obeenratioa,  that  vanity  and  flatterjr  U'e  now  leas  generally  oitenaible  even  in  the 
meet  indifferent  aothora  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best  The  most  self^offioieot 
writer  is  at  leikgtfa  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  tkiMng 
himself  the  prime  genius  of  the  age  ;  bat  be  seldom  ventures  to  ttU  you  that  he  thinks  so.  Va- 
nity is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taster 

That  ^pirH  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
stamp  on  the  public  cnaracter,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  or  prefaces  and  dedications. 
LitBrary  patronage  is  so  much  tharn  ofiu  6eams,  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which 
are  in  thenieelves  opake ;  so  much  abndffed  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  mto  notiee  a  work 
which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itself.  The  favour  of  an  individual  no  longer  boasts  that  buoyant 
quality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  influence 
ef  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louts  Quatorw,  of  a  Mecenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Halifax,  could  not  now  pro- 
eore  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himself^ 
oould  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di- 
lated prefoee  u  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposition.  The  lon^  and  lofty  dedication 
(generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect  for  public  virtue,  a  concise  tri 
hule  c^aflectlon  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
kMwer  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  or(ter  to  be  gratefuL  No  more  are  all  the 
divue  attributes  snatched  fixmi  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  need  v 
writer  to  the  epulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  euloffium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  like  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
riously aeoomplisbed  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  mere 
9iMme  tkmm  mc  roysZ  keighi§  of  wramiiU.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  eoe^uaZ  wUk  tie 
rJseri  and  mtrvive  the  ettMithed  fomu  of  tke  religion  of  Ais  tountri^.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
rasite no  kmser  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
sist without  lis  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera- 
ture to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (glutting  our  sense  and  our  religioo  out  of  the 
question)  were  a  modem  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
OBoof  the  oonslsllatioos ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  smiilar  occasion,  *  to  ask  what 
apartment  of  the  lodiack  he  would  be  pleased  to  occupy.* 

So  fitf  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hooe,  from  the  affinity  which 
should  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  tnat  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
aanly  integrity  are  improived  ah»  7 

But  It  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  iu 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  a£»ctedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  Im  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  thb  collec- 
tion, by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it  *  Desire  of  friends,*  is  now  become  a 
proterbial  satire ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 
esgemess  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts 
and  ftatnesses  of  thb  lot  citadel  of  afibctation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  uid  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *  If  the  book  were  not  writ- 
ten to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.* 

These  scattereid  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  little  or  no  correctioB,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sixes,  and  utterly 
onfeducaUe  to  any  oompanioiiable  form.  S^eral  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  <^  the  old 
suss  oonsiderabiy  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  should  Wash  to  produee  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  after  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  difibrence  so  little  apparent 
VobL 


FREFACK. 

If  I  ihonld  presame  to  sugrgest  as  an  apology  fur  having  still  persisted  to  pabhsh,  that  of  the 
latter  productions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object ;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
earlier,  amusement  was  more  obviously  proposed ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presumption 
by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wander*d  long; 

It  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  sure 
p.-oorof  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of 
the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct  Now  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  is 
so  undeniably  the  intention  of  all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public,  that  no  preliminary 
apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  can  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  oonsciousnes  of  talents 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking.  The  author  professes  his  inability  but  he  produces 
his  book ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts  his  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the  deed  is  assuming*  Nor  will  that  pro* 
fession  of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  self- 
eonfidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  pre- 
fiice  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this 
Round  may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unieiffned 
diffidence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slendemess  of  whoee 
dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self-distrast 
may  naturally  be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  b  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of  my  writings ;  but 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  tho  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  stmek 
oat,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  composition ;  the  judgment 
has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  oor 
rect  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied  glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  furnace,  time  has  quuenched ;  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evapo. 
rated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals, 
more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected, 
flrom  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or 
coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic, 
the  old  indignation  of  the  poet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  have  $aidimr 
good  thinga  before  ut  7  We  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  haw 
only  remembered ;  but  we  find  also  that  what  we  had  believed  to  be  perfect  is  full  of  defects;  in 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  wae 
obaerved  above,  is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  that  ioat 
position  which  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  things ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  *  the  illo- 
■ions  of  vision,'  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  <^ 
virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  lifb,  familiar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  young;  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  loive 
and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  nad  before  derived  the  principles  from  higher  sooroea, 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been  the 
objects  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  every  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  recom- 
mended itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this 
world  as  a  scene  of'^much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibi- 
tion, or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  the 
eoucerns  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end ;  but  of  unspeakable 
importance  as  a  means ;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility  ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present  to  others  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  truths,  which,  if 
obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  application  :  things  which  if  of  little  show, 
mra  yet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  im- 
portance is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursued,  not  that  which  demanas  skill,  and  ensures  rw. 
ncywn,  init 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life.  ^ 

If  I  have  t^n  favoured  with  a  measure  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tion as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitation,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good 
oraer  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  well.    Several  piecps  perhaps  of  small  value  in  themselves  have  helped  to  supply  in 
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aome  inferior  degne  the  exiirence  of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  .he  advantage,  not  of  superaed 
ing  the  neceaaity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings,  but  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing 
how  little  I  had  been  able  toiay  on  topics  upon  which  much  might  1^  said,  have  more  than  sup> 
plied  my  deficiencies  by  filling  up  what  I  had  only  superficially  sketched  out  On  that  which  ba^ 
onlr  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  progress  of  ajres,  and  after  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literarjr  productions,  the  humai 
mind — ^I  speak  not  of  the  echoiar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude— the  human  mind 
Athenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  desire  to  hear  and  to  tell  eome  new  thing,  will  reject,  or  over 
look,  or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  t|^  most. established  authors;  while  it  wil' 
peniae  with  interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  hunger  after  no- 
velty, by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance  placed  by  Providence  in  tht 
hands  of  every  writer ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning  this  shaxp  appe- 
tite to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  alimenL  It  is  not  perhaps 
that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  b  comparable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected ;  but  it  is 
iieie.  And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banquetting  on  hu 
transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  m  mine 
that  be  himselr  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
fugitive  renown  ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  com 
mon  stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit  Let  him  unaffectedly  rate  his  humble 
bat  not  onuseful  labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conclude  that  he  has  written  al- 
together in  vain,  though  he  do  not  see  a  public  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps 
too  fondly  flattered  himself^  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  ho 
have  had  many  readers,  he  has  had  but  few  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  band  be  elated 
by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  a  happy  combi- 
nation in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care ; — and  most  of  sll.  to  his 
having  diligently  observed,  that 

There  is  ^  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 

and  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
though  that  weight  be  but  small,  mto  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  proportion 
to  that  great  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should 
take  place,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom 
of  ages  will  find  it  bard  to  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his  season  and  degree, 
the  accepted  agent  of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  different  instruments,  by  various 
and  sucoessive  means ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by 
a  few  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  follow- 
ing up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  division  of  hbour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation, 
do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
ftw  anthors  to  oontribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one  may  contribute  some- 
thing. No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  altogether  indifferent 
From  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a  greater  or 
leea  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, tiie  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  ob- 
served, the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet 
some  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  among  many  that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  be 
seised  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  *  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument  that 
was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute ;'  then  among  the 
accumulated  production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  they  add  nothing  to  the  stores 
of  genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate  indigence  into  the 
treairary  of  Christian  morals. 

The  great  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  to 
himself^e  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence  ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second 
or  the  third.  Indeed  the  utility  of  some  books  to  some  persons  would  be  defeated  by  their  very 
superiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader;  he  may  be  too  lofly  to  be  pursu- 
ed ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
produce  delight  there  must  be  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  he  not  merely  that  intelligibility  which  arises  from  the  perspicuousneas  of  the  au- 
thor :  hot  that  also  which  depends  on  the  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
who  writee  ana  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a 
partnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property ;  a  sort  of  joint  stocK  of  tastes  and 
ideas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  same  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom 
he  studies ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutually  opulent 

There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many  readers 
ven  of  good  faculties  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion,  feel  often  mosi 
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frmptthT  w^th  wmera  of  a  middle  ckm;  mod  find  more  repoee  In  a  medfeerit  j  which  lulls  andumM 
the  mind,  than  with  a  ioftinesi  and  extent  whieh  ezalti  and  expands  it  To  enjoj  works  cf  i 
perlatiTe  aMlity,  as  was  befi>re  saggested,  the  reader  mast  have  been  acenstomed  to  drink  at  t 
same  spring  firmn  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  must  be  at  the  expense  of  famishing  part  of  I 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  t 
author  writes. 

These  are  some  €^  the  eonsideratioiis,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  i 
fourable  reception  of  my  varioM  attempts,  hate  helped  to  correct  that  Tanity  which  is  so  easi 
kindlni  where  merit  and  success  4ue  en^ently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  erer  been  truly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  qui 
Cer  it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  iostanoe  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  whii 
1  have  neglected  to  profit*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimatioo.  To  the  approbation  < 
the  wise  and  good  I  hare  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  myself  in  the  indi 
gence  of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  bv  recollecting  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  sU,  to  me 
M  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itself,  and  howev 
favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thii^,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal 
that  Judge  vbose  favour  is  eternal  life.  »^ij  eoMition  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  < 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideratioa  of^this  solemn  responsibility.  And  though  I  ha: 
just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors ;  yet  my  anzie 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  tl 
writings  but  the  writsr  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  olh 
grounds  than  thoee  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  fVaroed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  tl 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules 
composition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  leg  id 
tion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  bumbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wi 
tings,  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  gover 
ing  principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguis 
•Me  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  (quenched  by  tlM  reflection,  that  of  tho 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiahty  rewarded,  my  early  efiforts ;  of  tho 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  closf 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  mo 
than  one  affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  thie  reflection,  at  once  painful  ai 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countervail  the  mortification 
defeat !  May  it  serve  to  porify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignatton  to  its  even 
And  may  it  affect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  acdvF 
of  Is  hour. 

AitA,1801. 


•  If  it  beobjaded  Uiat  tUs  has  noc  bees  Ihsesss  with  raipeet  to  one  stBgls  pesMfs  which  has  eaeilsi  sh 
•eauofcwy,  it  Ins  afissa  noc  tram  asy  want  of  oaeaMH  to  eoavicCion  ia  sm,  but  Aroai  mj  ooBseivistf  snrsilf 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW: 


A  TALK 


A  mujc  earl !— the  name  I  spare, 
From  reTcrenee  to  the  living  heir^ 
LoY*d  pleaaare ;  bat  to  vpeak  the  truth, 
Not  mach  refincmeiit  grmcM  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which  he  trod 
Wis  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play. 
His  house*s  archives  do  not  say ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  felt. 
And  would  in  opera  transports  melt ; 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning's  prime 
Id  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinner.time : 
No  treasar'd  anecdotes  record 
Soeh  pastimes  pleas'd  the  youthful  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  &ct  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  yoa*ll  think,  I  fear. 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer, 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  there. 
Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Whv  went  he  then  ?  The  Muse  shall  tell. 
At  fairs  he  never  fail'd  to  find 
Hie  joy  ocmgenial  to  his  mind. 
TUs  dear  diversion  would  you  know  7 
What  was  it  7  'twas  a  puppet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art, 
Tlie  wit  of  Punch  enthrall'd  his  heart, 
He  went,  each  evening,  just  at  six. 
When  Punch  exhibitMl  bis  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight. 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
His  must  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  \£,  ezdaims  the  noble  lord, 
Soeh  joys  these  frenstsiil  views  afford 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  everr  night, 
Tb  &ir  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Win  spring  from  nndng  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam, 
I  ihall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
Be  rav*d  with  this  new  fancy  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit 
Not  more  Narcissus  long'd  to  embrace 
Hbe  watery  mirror's  shadowy  face ; 
Not  more  PygmaUon  long'd  to  claim 
Tk'  mioanscioas  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  kmg'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
wk  night  be  r^ralarly  sought  him. 
Nor  did  ne  rest  tfll  he  had  bought  him. 

Soon  he  acoomplishoi  the  measure, 
And  pays  profosely  ftft  the  treasure : 
Hb  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anzioas  not  to  bruise  a  feature. 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  creature  ! 
He  nfely  bfooght  the  idol  home, 
And  k>dg'd  beneath  his  splendid  dome , 
All  ohstaielee  at  length  surmounted, 
My  ferd  oo  perfect  pleasure  counted. 

Voi.1. 


If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  his  new  favourite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch  !*  he  cried,  *  to>day. 
Thy  genius  shall  have  foil  display ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine, 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine !' 

Next  day,  at  tabic,  as  he  sat. 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  produc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trow, 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show. 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thin^  of  wires. 
Whose  sameness  disappointa  and  tires. 
Deprived  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betray 'd. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs. 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me  !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ' 
He  marveird  whv  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  charm'd  him  when  the  show  was  fuli 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery, 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  machinery ; 
The  lighta,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distanoci 
Gave  the  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  buy,  divested  of  ita  glare. 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  thonw 
Bo  St  ill  content  abroad  to  roam. 
For  Punch  exhibita  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modern  matches  home  I  bring 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowdod  puppet-show ; 
If^  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  lift 
A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prin. 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  long  you've  stray'd  from  Reason's  way* 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray 'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
Snatch*d^  not  BeUeied^  as  you  go. 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show; 
In  every  outward  grace  refin'd. 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ; 
If  skill'd  in  ev'ry  pofish'd  art. 
She  wanta  simplicity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  yon  place. 
The  pomt  inverted  for  the  base. 
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Blaine  your  own  work,  not  fate ;  nw  rail 
If  blin  so  ill  MCurM  should  faiL 
*Tis  afler  fancied  good  to  roam, 
*Tis  bringinpr  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  you,  bright  nymphs !  who  blese  our  eyes. 
With  all  that  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  aeoomplishmenta,  at  beet. 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  life's  feast ; 
And  tho*  your  tranaient  guests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gua  days :      / 
Yet,  while  you  treat  eich  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  *em  dinner. 
Your  lord  who  liv€»  at  homo,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 
EZnlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise. 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  kit, 
By  woman  be  it  ne*ttr  fbrgot, 
Inat  human  Ufe*s  no  Isthmian  game. 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fiune. 
Tho*  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone. 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocund  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 
Its  serious  uusiness  life  will  bring. 
Tho*  bright  the  suns  which  now  appeaa 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere, 
Ofl,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Berenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 
In  dim  Affliction's  dreary  hour 
rhe  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power ; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies. 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 
Must  three  joint  leaders  dub  their  powers, 
GooD-NATUEB,  PiRT,  and  Skitse, 
Must  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soft  powers  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling  tide, 
And  the  rough  billows  tud  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep. 
And  sofwst  tremblings  hush  the  deep  s 
Oood-naturt !  thus  thy  charms  controal 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest. 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free. 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  ding. 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  bring. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form*d  fi>r  the  baU-room's  dazzUng  glare 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife ;— > 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  stof'd 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  I  ird ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  feci. 
And  share  the  pains  it  canrnt  heal. 

But,  Piety  I  without  thy  aid, 
Ix>ve*8  fairest  prospects  soon  must  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear*d  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Thc^  Taste  assist,  tho*  TalenU  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  twinti 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Btill  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case. 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Th V  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine ; 
UnvBss,  to  guard  against  surprises, 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  tempte  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION- 

ADDRESSED  TO  MB&  VESEY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  who 
gave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bos-Um  to  a  small  party  of  fViends,  who  had  been  often  caDedL 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue  Stoeking9.  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented, lliey  were  oompoeed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  re- 
spectable character,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  fer  tiie  soil 
piirpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

Bfay  the  sothor  be  permKted  to  bear  her  gratefhl  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  ol 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  tha 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  confteny ;  in  which  learn 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  affectation,  and  general 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  U 
is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 


Vmnr !  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend  I 
Awhile  my  idle  strain  attend : 
Not  with  the  days  of  early  Greece, 
I  moan  to  ope  my  slender  piece ; 
The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 


Which  orown'd  th*  Athenian's  social 
Or  how  Asr Asia's  parties  shone. 
The  first  Ba$.Ueu  at  Athens  known ; 
Where  Socratis  unbending  sat. 
With  Alcibiadks  in  chat ; 


•  •• 
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aicLB  Tonchsaied  to  mix 
wit,  and  nurtb,  with  politlci. 
>d  I  ftop  mj  tale  to  i  how, 
to  reaoerv  fluoh  m  you, 
I  that  Rome  eeteem'd  polite, 
with  LuouLLOi  every  night; 
(Ts,  who,  from  PoDtns  come, 
t  conqueeta,  and  broafht  cherriei  home. 
iQt  the  eoppert  in  th*  ApoUo. 
laaeics  images  will  follow ! 
t  flew  round,  while  each  might  take 
lia  from  the  Lucrine  lake ; 
tic  ealt ;  and  Oarom  tauce, 
lace  from  the  isle  of  Coe ; 
i  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 
re— because  the  rhyme  I  wanted : 
easant*s  heads,  with  cost  collected, 
sxmicopters  stood  neglected, 
h  at  Scirio*s  lacky  hit, 
s  bon-mot,  or  CiS9Aa*s.Vit ! 
irance,  list*ning  to  the  tale, 
the  moUet  growing*  stale ; 
imiration  balanc*d,  hang 
Pbacoco*  brains,  and  Tuixt*s  tongne. 
lot  stop  to  dwell  on  these, 
IS  epic  as  I  please, 
inge  at  once  in  miditu  rt§ 
ethe  privilege  I  plead, 
«  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 
by  Aothoritv,  you  yield, 
net  Reason,  keep  the  field, 
was  Society  o'er-run 
st,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
d  QaadriMe  despotic  sit, 
ndal  of  colloquial  Wit: 
iversatioo*s  setting  light 
If.obscur*d  in  Gothic  night ; 
th  the  mental  shades  decline, 
al  Wit  begins  to  shine; 
prevails,  and  Conversation 
s  into  Refarmatiom. 
iquish'd  triple  crown  to  you, 
KM  sage,  bright  MurrrAau, 
,  foil ; — ^your  cares  in  haste 
I  the  ravag'd  realou  of  Tu»te ; 
TTLCToif's  accomplished  name, 
tty  PuLTNir  shar*d  the  fome ; 
n,  Doi  bound  by  pedant  rnlos, 
ieet  Prmemteg  ridicuUM  ; 
sh*d  Walfolb  showM  the  way, 
ts  oiay  be  both  leam*d  and  gay  ; 
arsa  taught  the  fomale  train, 
tplj  wise  are  never  vain ; 
I  whom  8H4KSPKaxK*s  wrongs  redrest, 
hat  the  brightest  are  the  best 
it  deduction  still  they  drew, 
Q  they  practisM  what  they  knew ; 
»,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause, 
itUl  true  to  critic  laws ; 
net,  of  foculties  the  best, 
and  rsrolate  the  rest, 
m  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
ILLKT  !t  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

a  MTs,  tbat  in  bu  tine  tlw  Romans  were  ar> 
•di  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that  the  mullet  wae  rce- 
Je  wmch  did  not  die  in  the  bandi  of  the  fueet 
Mi«rg'«  eonedy. 

loeiety  at  the  hotel  de  lUmbtmUlet,  tboueh 
of  the  nuMt  polite  and  intenioiM  perMue  la 
vae  moah  tainted  with  aftctatioa  and  fhlee 
m  FiritttM,  Jjimmgc*  ^ke. 


Where  point,  and  turn,  and  eqnifoqae  « 

Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 

All  so  intolerably  bright, 

PUin  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight , 

E!ach  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 

*Twas  tiresome  to  be  quite  so  elever ; 

There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  pleafe. 

And  Mood  and  Figure  banish'd  easa ; 

No  votive  altar  smok*d  to  thee. 

Chaste  queen,  divine  Simpliei^ ! 

But  forc*d  Conceit,  which  ever  foils. 

And  stiff*  Antithesis  prevails  * 

Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 

8ociety*s  unlaboured  joys : 

NATuax,  of  stilu  and  fotters  ttr*d. 

Impatient  from  the  wits  retir*d. 

Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  strayed 

TilfSxvioifc  receiv*d  the  maid. 

Though  here  slie  comes  to  bless  our  isle. 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse !  snatch  the  lyre  which  CAmaiDOi  stnmg 
When  he  the  emjty  AoU-rsom  simg ; 
*Tis  tun*d  above  thy  pitch,  I  douU, 
And  thou  no  music  would'st  draw  out  i 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  full  dull  drawing  room4 

Where  the  dire  eireU  keeps  its  statum. 
Each  common  phrase  is  an  oration ; 
And  cracking  ftns,  and  whisp'ring  misses, 
Compose  their  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show. 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau— 
The  frigid  beau !  3tk !  luckless  foir, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah  !  not  for  you  that  sidelooff  glanoe, 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  k>ng  hours 
He  worsbip*d  the  •  cosmetic  powers  ;* 
That  finishM  head  which  breathee  tierjfbme. 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room  { 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye; 
Desist ;— less  wild  th*  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope: 
Too  cold  to  foel,  too  proud  to  foign. 
For  him  you're  wise  and  foir  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  inland. 
Self  is  hie  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  aflectedpeer. 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  safely  here  * 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  effaces 
Thy  rage  for  polishtton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand. 
Waves  o*er  the  room  her  poppy  wand  • 
Arrives  the  stranger ;  every  gtiest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise — so  have  I  seen—- 
You  guess  the  similie  1  mean. 
Take  what  comparison  you  ploase. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees. 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie. 


The  late  earl  of  MinUM  told  the  author  that 
he  wae  ambanador  at  Parie.  he  wai  aaeured  that  it  had 
not  been  unueual  for  thoae  peraooi  of  a  purer  Uetewho 
frequented  tbeee  aeeembliee .  to  eome  out  ttom  their  so* 
ciety  so  weary  of  wit  and  laboured  infenuity,  that  they 
ueed  to  exprevi  the  emnfort  they  felt  in  their  emaoeips- 
tion,  by  layiog,  ••  MUna.'/miafms  4u  §0  UeUwua  r 

*  These  grave  and  formal  parties  bow  eeareely  exl•^ 
having  been  iwalloiired  up  la  the  reigning  multitudi 
nous  aaeembUsa 
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JSJ^  ■taxs  which  ibrm  the  fftlaxy  ; 
^^$*hete  serve  t*  embellbh  what  is  laid, 
•3^nd  ehow,  besides,  that  one  hu  read  ^^ 
^lAt  once  they  rise— th*  astooishM  goesi 
^^'^Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest; 
'^^3car*d  at  the  many  bowing  roond, 
-^  And  shock'd  at  her  own  yoice*s  sound, 
■  Forgot  the  thing  she  meant  to  say, 
Her  words,  halNnttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblinon  down  she  sinks, 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  load  neighboar  on  the  right. 
Boasts  what  she  hu  to  do  to-night. 
So  very  mnch,  you*d  swear  her  pride  is 
To  match  the  labours  of  ALomB ; 
*Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure. 
She  nobly  calls  her  labours  Pltaiurt 
In  this  unlike  Alcmsna's  son. 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done 
Her  fancy  of  no  limiU  dreams. 
No  ne  flu9  ultra  stops  her  schemes; 
Twelve !  she*d  have  soom*d  the  paltry  roand, 
No  pillars  would  have  mark*d  her  bound ; 
Calpe  and  Abtla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th*  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton*s  illimiUble  sea. 
We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  various, 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  ere^ariour  t 
Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustains  her  self-inflicted  triaL 
Day  lab*;ers !  wiiat  an  easy  life. 
To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wift ! 
No— I  may  juster  pity  spare 
To  the  night  lab*rer's  keener  care ; 
And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 
Where  Convenatitm  holds  her  seat. 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
rhe  circle's  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  Vbset*s*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Greometry; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav*d  her  hand,  and  spoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound  ; 
The  Muse  his  honour*d  memory  weeps. 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HoaTKNSiust  lov*d  to  sit. 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
An !  why  in  wrangling  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  ? 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield. 
And  quit  the  Muses*  calmer  field  ? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  T 
Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Commoic  Sdisb. 
\.way  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
KaA  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 


•  TMs  amiaUe  lady  was  remarkable  fbr  her  Ulent  In 
breakinf  the  (brmality  of  a  drele,  by  inviting  her  par- 
ti*** tn  farin  themselves  into  little  separate  groans. 

t  Thin  wsii  written  in  the  year  17)^,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
tijHpJ  Rtirke  haii  joined  the  then  oppositioB 


Nor  only  geometric  art, 
I>oes  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chymists  too,  who  want  tne  esi 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence. 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get. 
How  difierent  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose. 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsychose ; 
How  forms  can  other  forms  assume 
Within  her  Pythagoric  room ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th*  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant , 
Nor  strive  by  art  and  afiectatioo. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen , 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  scienro 
And  whiffs  and  t>ries  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fumlling  Onristian  duties. 
Just  lawyers,  reaj<^nable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay . 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn*d  antiquaries,  who  from  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  * 
And,  hear  it,  ilge,  believe  it,  Ymdhy — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 
Who*ve  seen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  Btudy*d  there,  so  strange  their  plan, 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions, 
Scale  mountain  tops,  and  traverse  oceano . 
As  if  so  mnch  these  themes  engross. 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial. 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshall; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidious  nature. 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips. 
Like  HoMEa*s  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once— faithful  Memory !  heave  a  sigh 
Here  Roscros  glsddened  everv  eye. 
Why  comes  not  Maro  7  Far  m>m  town. 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Beowm, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Gxat, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfume, 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  HoaACC  and  with  Lklius  live. 

Hail,  CoNVUBATio!f ,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Lkuus  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train. 
These  field-flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fiuie 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  hasts, 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer. taste  ? 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail. 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  altars  blan 
With  wax-lights*  undiminish*d  rays ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  offering  paid. 
Libations  large  of  lemonade  ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits*  ample  sacrifice  1 
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ha  milk  white  streams  forgot 

^assuaging,  cool  orgeat ; 

sense  pare  from  fragrant  tea, 

8  incense,  worthy  thee ! 

Conversation,  hea¥*nly  fair, 

iss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care ! 

f  thy  gentle  reign  extend, 

ite  with  Wit  and  Science  blend. 

sher  of  ragged  man ! 

3f  the  social  plan ! 

,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 

B  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 

ps  late  vigils,  to  prod  ace 

s  for  thy  futare  use. 

th  the  else  neglected  knowledge, 

il,  of  travel,  and  of  college. 

behold,  ah !  wherefore  fair  7 

"efore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  ? 

llectual  ore  must  shine, 

iber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 

cation*8  moral  mint 

lest  images  imprint; 

le  her  curious  touchstone  hold, 

r  standard  be  the  gold ; 

thy  commerce  Conversation, 

re  it  use  by  circulation ; 

t>lest  commerce  of  mankind, 

irecious  merchandise  is  mind  ! 

stoic  traveller  would  try 

I  soil,  and  parching  sky, 

th'  intemp'rate  northern  zone, 

fie  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  ? 

he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 

of  seeing  is  to  tell. 

s,  he  never  would  have  8tirr*d, 

forbid  to  speak  a  word  ; 
iosity  would  sleep, 
irn  secrets  she  must  keep 
s  of  telling  what  is  past 

her  rich  reward  at  last 
ck*d  at  death,  and  danger  smile, 
one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Palmyra  risk  his  neck, 
h  the  ruins  of  Balbeck; 
must  hide  old  Nilus*  fount, 
ian  tales  at  home  recount; 
must  sink  their  learned  labour, 

I  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  ? 
study — think— do  all  we  can, 
il  pleasures  are  for  man. 

>t  from  low  desire  to  shine 
nius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
dulgc  in  idle  vision, 
e  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
CRSATioN,  Wisdom's  friend, 
fie  object  and  the  end, 
truth  man's  proper  science, 
i;se  and  learning  in  alliance, 

II  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
ids  to  practice  and  to  use. 

t  in  value  we  shall  find 
mds  the  taste  and  forms  the  roinJ  ; 
hose  truths  in  estimation, 
»rch  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 
assign  no  scanty  praise, 
;  which  clears,  our  views  which  raise, 
t  the  mathematic  truth 
jices  the  mind  of  youth  ; 
ee  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
from  principles  less  soond. 


O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  liee, 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels, 
*Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth. 
She  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

BInlighten'd  spirits  I  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polishM  converse  flow, 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  sympathies  unite ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  street  from  heart  to  heart 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead  ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  fneaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told  : 
In  taste,  in  learning,  wit,  or  science. 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance  : 
E^ch  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  image  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike  ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  flres : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  aione 
Is,  like  the  mason's  mystery  known 
In  vain  th*  unerring  sien  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine. 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  AJiusion's  artfiil  force, 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  ages  start  to  view, 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise. 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise. 
Those  Bacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  I  makes  to  thee 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash, 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash  ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue, 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus'  self,  could  you  detect  her, 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar, 
The  thought  unchaste — to  check  that  Uioujfl.i 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town  ! 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name. 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  dcstroy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ*d 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd, 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd  I 

But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair, 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fliil. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  flriends ; 
Tho'  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho*  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers 
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Each  thoogrht,  tho*  bright  loTention  fill, 

Tho*  Attic  beei  each  word  distil ; 

Yet,  if  one  gndouM  power  refine 

Her  gentle  inflaenoe  to  infiue ; 

If  the  withhold  her  magic  spell, 

Xor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve. 

They'll  prai«e  you,  bat  they  will  not  love. 

What  is  this  power,  you*re  loth  to  mention. 

This  charm,  this  witchcraft?  'tis  Attention  : 

Mate  angel,  yes ;  th^  look  dispense 

The  silence  of  intelligence  ; 

Thy  graceful  furm  I  well  discern. 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

*Tm  thou  for  talents  shalt  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wond'rous  power,  thy  secret  charm, 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  oar  spirit. 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jeabus  souls  no  longer  bum. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho'  thou  shine  in  turn , 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault. 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho*  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,— 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
'TIS  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
*Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  the  lime  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  poblished.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orford  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  friends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonmer. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonnee.  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chapel 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  which 
18  since  called  the  Monk^t'Walk.  He  had  no  socmer  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo!  suddenly 
ap-started  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  BoNitEa,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indigna- 
tion,  uttered  the  following  verses. 


Rdoemee,  hold !  ah,  spare  my  shade, 

Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 
Tain  pray'r !  I  see  the  op'ning  glade, 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  moral  light ; 
So,  chas'd  from  this  bswilder'd  lana. 

Fled  intellectual  night 
Where  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  from  vulgar  kerW 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
The  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools. 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzzle  fools, 

Shall   catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  7 

Those  venerable  lies  ? 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  7 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whoM  sons  combin'd 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  fatal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  Luther  and  a  Faustus  I* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MARTiNtliv'd, 

Oar  pow'r  had  slowly  fled  ; 
Oar  influence  longer  had  surviv'd 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  The  lame  Sfo  which  bmuf  ht  hereny  into  the  church, 
anhsppily  introduced  printing  amonK  the  art*,  by  which 
means  the  Scripcuret  were  unluckily  diiwniinated 
smonff  the  vulfsr. 

t  How  bishop  Bonner  came  to  hn\'e  read  SmifVs  Ta'e 
of  a  rub  it  may  now  oe  in  vain  to  inquire. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  siteil. 

By  typographic  art ; 
Oh,  shame  !  a  peasant  now  can  tol- 

If  priests  the  truth  iinpar:. 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  crcndH 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules  ! 
Ye  warrants  of  unh-)!/  dc<»dH, 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  yc  now  7  and  where,  alas  ' 

The  pardons  we  dispense  ! 
And  penances,  the  sponge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  7 
Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account. 
But  soi\ — what  gracious  form  appeam 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
Tho  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  cv'n  Gardner's  mind. 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan  ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities, 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  man. 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

Tho  projects  we  dcsign'd  ; 

•  An  orth'Mlox  queen  of  the  nixtcontn  c-nt  jry.  \vn6 
laboured  with  ini^ht  and  main,  conjointly  wiU'i  iheae 
two  mnf>rnbtM  bi^hn|w  to  fxtinffuish  a  diin^'U'ii-'  >k  re^v 
yclep'Nl  thn  Rrfonnatinn. 
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bis  apostate  bishop  seeks 

reedom  of  mankind. 

I  in  e?*rj  Ihin^  to  shake 

ystems  plann*d  by  me ! 

odox,  that  he  would  make 

toul  and  body  free. 

le  nor  colour  stftv  his  hand ; 

charity  depraved, 

d  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand, 

ill  be  free  and  Bav*d. 

>  shall  change  his  wayward  heart 

ilful  spirit  turn  7 


I  For  those  his  labours  can*t  convert, 
His  weakness  will  not  burn. 

A  GKiOD  OLD  PAPIST 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

%*  By  tbe  lapse  of  time  the  tbree  Ia«t  stanzai  are  be> 
come  unintelligible.  Old  chronicles  aay,  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  bill  was  brought  in- 
to the  British  parliament,  by  an  octive  young  reformer, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  traffic  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. But  this  only  shows  how  little  fiiith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  exagp^rations  of  history ;  for  as  no  vestige  of 
this  incredible  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  the 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  un 
common  among  authors,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  for 
mer  ages. 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES, 

IN  TWO  FARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

'JL.K  Sir, It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  which 

te  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  indispo- 
t  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
musement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  writings : 
persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  small  ofiering  of  esteem  and  grati. 
in  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value, 
ght  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the  world 
ry  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers  ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having 
e,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
ave  been  passed  in  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  your  very  engaging  and 
turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  things  I  hate 
n  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me 
j  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  use  of  this  charming  faculty,  so  de- 
I  itself,  but  which  can  only  be  safely  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guard 
teness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
/,  27,  1 786.  THE  AUTHOR 

ftarwards  Earl  of  Orford. 


PART  1. 


youth  ->f  gay  renown, 
M  much  about  the  town, 
d,  with  general  approbation, 
sh  forms  of  education; 
at  was  proper  to  be  known, 
iishM  jargon  of  bon-ton  ; 
t,  with  very  moderate  reading, 
e  new  system  of  good  breeding  : 
d  to  be  bold  and  rude, 
ire  feeling  would  intrude : 
sense  and  sympathy, 
vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
lo  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
a  worthless -creature : 
heart  dispmM  to  feel, 
ind  spirit  taste  and  zeal ; 
Isome,  generous ;  but  by  fate, 
'd  to  a  Urgre  estate  ! 
1  that  gracM  his  op*ning  days, 
r*d  by  pleasure,  spoilt  by  praise 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  Fix>Rio^s  being,  sighM,  and  said, 
*  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold. 
More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold. 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toiPd, 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoilM  : 
*Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth. 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead. 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discipline's  controul, 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thouMt  toil  for  Learning's  prize. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  7 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind, 
.Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind. 
In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse, 
'  While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
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The  idle,  life's  wont  burtbeni  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me, 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ; 
The  muse  of  Paradise  has  dei?n*d 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feignM ; 
And  tbo*  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain. 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts. 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults ! 

Exhausted  Floxio,  at  the  age. 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage ; 
When  life  should  open  fresh  and  knew. 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ;      * 
Of  youthful  gaiety  bereft. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroachM  pleasure  leA ; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursu*d ; 
Or  if^  overtaken  and  caress'd, 
He  loathM  and  lefl  her  when  possessed. 
But  Floxio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known, 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  thu  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho'  high  renown  the  youth  had  gain*d. 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stain*d. 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  fashion. 
Tho*  known  air  ong  a  certain  set^ 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudderM  at  the  dicer's  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
Ana  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner, 
Was  that  he  lik'd  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait. 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late ; 
Yet,  'twas  a  hopeful  indication. 
On  which  to  fbruod  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursu'd  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  juster  claim  prefcrr'd, 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
'Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  down  St  Jan^es's^treet, 
Full  fifly  times  the  youth  you'd  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drinking. 
But  stroll'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
'Twas  doin^  nothing  was  his  curse. 
Is  there  a  vice  can  jSague  us  worse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread. 
Or  ploughs,  that  ot&rs  may  be  fed, 
Feels  less  fatigued  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations. 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions. 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame. 
Or  quite  extingubh  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter, 
Like  sltHh,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast. 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest, 
Tkey  rule  in  short  and  quick  succession, 
9ut  tu/m  keeps  one  long,  fast  possession  ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd, 
Th*  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptatioB, 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife. 
But  Indolence  is  king  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  with  soA  contn^ 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho'  so  polish'd  Florio's  breeding, 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookham's,  saw  the  papers 
Was  deep  in  poet's  corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will. 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  of\,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sweet  of  Erowing  feme : 
Tho'  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Floxio  lov'd  to  see  in  print. 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape, 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore,  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown. 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield. 
Which  clubs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  eomptndiums,  extracts,  beauties, 
Abreges,  dictionaries,  recueils, 
Mercures,  joumaux,  extracts,  and  feuUles . 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  fbllow'd. 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books , 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells. 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  morells 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  bouche. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took. 
Was  ail  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system, 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part. 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  conversation-use  ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day , 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge, 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men — good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bellaxio  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  Ibarned  wight , 
At  least,  with  men  of  Floxio^s  breedinf 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume. 
From  PvRRHo  down  to  David  Hume, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle, 
The  sopiiist's  paltry  arts  of  battle . 
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gravely  of  th*  Atomic  dance, 
u  fitness,  fate,  and  chance ; 
d  the  system  of  Lucketius, 
matchless  verse  makes  nonsense  spe- 


)US 


I  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits, 
oiB*noa8  reptiles  kept  in  spirits, 
optics  dall  his  scheme  rehearse, 
ave  not  seals  to  taste  his  verse. 
:,.AJiio  fbands  his  reputation 
f  stale  jokes,  ahout  creation  ; 
prove,  by  argument  circuitous, 
»mbination  was  fbriuitous. 
priests*  whole  trade  was  to  deceive, 
rey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
>itter  ridicule  could  jeer, 
id  the  true  free-thinking  sneer, 
arguments  he  had  in  store, 
.  have  been  answerM  o*er  and  o'er ; 
iM,  with  wond'rous  penetration 
ite,  old  trick  of  false  citation ; 
incient  authors  fond  to  quote 
ise  or  thought  they  never  wrote, 
n  his  highest  shelf  there  stood 
assies  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
I  a  more  commodious  station, 
•und  them  in  a  French  translation: 
ears,  'tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
!eps  the  French — just  for  the  notes, 
rshipp'd  certain  modern  names 
listory  write  in  epigrams, 
nted  periods,  shining  phrases, 
1  the  small  poetic  daisies, 
1  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  stjie, 
I  fact  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
I  notes  indecent  or  profane 
to  raise  doubts,  but  not  explain , 
i  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show, 
•uth  is  overlaid  below  : 
corn'd  by  History's  sober  muse, 
'LAaENDoif  disdain'd  to  use. 
:'er  the  subject  of  debate, 
larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
whatever  theme  you  will, 
>elief  he  lands  you  still ; 
ood,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
ilf  this  proselyting  zeal: 
cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
it  to  go  to  heaven  alone ; 
ifidel  in  liberal  trim, 
I  carry  all  the  world  with  him : 
1  treat  his  wile,  friend,  kindred,  nation, 
ind — with  what !  Annihilation. 
'  Flokio  did  not  quite  believe  him, 
>aght,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  7 
as  he  priz'd  Bkllario's  wit, 
ed  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
>ught  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd, 
»p'd  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
ich  the  charms  that  grac'd  his  tongue, 
ew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tlorio  tried  a  thousand  ways, 
's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
I  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
r  it*  go  fairly  out 
,  under  sreat  Bellario's  care, 
in'd  each  day  a  better  air ; 
many  a  leader  of  renown, 
in  the  learning  of  the  town, 
lever  other  science  knew. 


But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ; 

Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair. 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

Mythology  gain  at  a  glance. 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance ; 

In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 

How  far'd  the  vent'r^us  Argonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Medka  rise 

On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  Dmo,*  tho'  they  never  knew  her 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted, 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiooNE  how  they  roar 

And  Cara  !  Cara  I  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  joys. 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish'd , 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  diminish'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  livM  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Prolong'd  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  words  by  day,  in  dreams  by  nighu 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure  ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine, 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modern  wits  assure  us, 
That's  all  they  know  of  EricuRirs : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
And  taJk  Pijiloaophy  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  descant  on  the  80t>ereign  good. 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  fbunder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  substantial  sect ; 

Old  E?icuRUS  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  aummum  bonum. 
More  like  you'll  And  such  sparks  as  these. 
To  Epicurus'  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  afiairs, 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difference  is  allow'd. 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bellario  had  embrac'd  with  glee. 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  fViend, 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread. 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish*d  where  he  came ; 
And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  caress'd  him. 
And  all  the  smiling  village  bless'd  him. 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  state  : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stint;- 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

*  Mtdea  and  DitU  fcere  the  two  reigninf  cperai  i 
thistims 
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A  new  edition  of  them  send. 
Before  our  tottering  castles  fall, 
And  swarming  nabobs  seize  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  *tis  tme, 
But  they  were  harmless,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  nought  like  alteration, 
Improvement  stUl  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing. 
Reform  was  a  hne  name  for  ruin  ;** 
This  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
'  That  always  must  be  good  that*s  old.* 
The  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay : 
And  fear*d  twould  show  a  fidling  state, 
If  Stuniiold  should  irive  way  to  Tati. 
The  church*s  downfaU  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tunes  not  interdicted ; 
He  scornM  them  all,  but  crown*d  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
Whatever  the  theme ;  he  did  not  (ail. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  Blackstone  he  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  BaKN*s  JnsncK  knew  by  heart 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  callM  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute, 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it 
He  ne*er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Grebci, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dm*s  FLnos. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Ueorgics,  *  Philips  upon  cider  :* 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place, 
rhree  apt  quotations  firom  the  *  Chase,*^ 
fLnd  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day, 
Md  Isaac  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  kniffht 
Dne  daughter  had,  his  soul's  delight : 
For  fiice  no  mortal  could  resist  her, 
Ifae  smil'd  like  Hebe's  youngest  sister ; 
Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face. 
Each  duty  mark'd  with  every  grace ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading. 
Her  native  sweetness  by  good-breeding : 
Bhe  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a^ ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  feund 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground  ; 
'Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine. 
She  pfeas'd,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 
She  ffave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature. 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

Hie  sire  of  Floeio,  ere  he  died. 
Decreed  feirCEUA  Florio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  cbarg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

^  TlMse  lines  were  written  many  years  kelbre  tlM 
freneh  revolation  bad  in  a  manner  rsaliasd  Sir  OU- 
h9H'»  idea  otrtfirm, 
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And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by , 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind: 
Yet  eo  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime. 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  bustling  time, 
When  the  full  town  to  jov  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights ; 
When  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  urn. 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaze. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  round 
Engagements  fer  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation. 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delights 
Of  slavish  days,  and  sleepless  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags  down, 
With  hand  despotic  from  tlie  town, 
When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  ofier*^  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  rooms. 
Fetid  with  undents  and  perfumes, 
Invite  you  to  &e  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  night 
You  may  conceive  what  Florio  felt. 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  ic^  chain, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hours, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove. 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love  ; 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  II. 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight. 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate  * 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master: 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re^cho'd  to  the  roar ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard  * 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frighten'd  deer, 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fear  , 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come  , 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face. 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland.place. 
Short  joy !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight 
Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  blest? 
With  rapture  he  embrac'd  his  guest 
Fair  Celia  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words — as,  *  honour !  pleasure  . 
*  Kmd ! — vastly  good,  ma'am  ! — beyond  mea 

sure: 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  feshloo 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passien 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Fkx>Rio  soon  feond  he  had  a  heart : 
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lie  nw ;  mnd  but  that  adroiraiioa 
Hid  been  too  actiTe,  too  like  panion ; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  leaa  true, 
Capid  had  shot  bim  tbro*  and  thro' ; 
But,  vainly  apeeds  the  rarest  dart. 
Where  Faehion^s  mail  defends  the  heart ; 
The  shail  her  cold  repulsion  found, 
And  fell  without  the  powV  to  wound : 
For  Fashion,  with  a  mother^s  joy, 
DippM  in  her  lake  the  darlinjr  bo^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  chillinjr  waves  impart 
The  gifl  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart ; 
Yet  guarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm. 
With  such  deliffht  he  ey*d  the  dame. 
Found  his  cold  heart  to  melt  before  ber. 
And  felt  so  ready  to  adore  her ; 
1*hat  Fashion  fear*d  her  son  would  yield, 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
0*er  his  tonch*d  heart  her  egis  threw. 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own*d,  she  saw  and  smil*d. 
And  claim*d  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

Cklia  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys. 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
While  gorgeous  banquets  oft  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  all  the  week. 
A  decent  elegance  was  there. 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offence. 
And  shock*d  poor  Florio^s  nicer  sense ; 
Patient  he  yielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  Gilbert  piPd  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  submissive,  made  no  question. 
But  that  'twas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
Bat,  sucn  was  his  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  agree  with  him ; 
Yet  feign'd  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat, 
And,  ifhe  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat 

In  sleep  sad  Florio  hop'd  to  find. 
The  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo !  to  charm  his  eyes, 
The  form  of  Weltjk*  seem'd  to  rise ; 
The  gracious  vision  wav'd  his  wand, 
And  banquets  sprung  to  Florio's  hand ; 
Th'  imaginary  savours  rose 
In  tempting  odours  to  his  noee. 
A  bell,  not  Fancy's  false  creation. 
Gives  joyful  *  note  of  preparation :' 
He  starts,  fie  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas  I  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning, 
Was  past  his  poasible  discerning ; 
Uoabie  to  amnse  himself. 
He  tumbled  every  well-ranged  shelf; 
This  book  was  doll,  and  that  was  wise. 
And  this  was  monstrous  as  to  size. 
With  eager  joy  he  gobbled  down 
Wbate'er  related  to  the  town ; 
Whate'er  look'd  small,  wbate'er  look'd  new 
Hal^bound,  or  stitch'd  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play-bills,  Astlst's  last  year's  feats. 
And  Opera  disputes  in  sheets. 
As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes, 
Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 
He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf. 
And  ieavee  the  day  to  spend  itself. 

To  cheat  the  tedious  hours,  whene'er 
•  A  eslriwated  eook  and  oooftctioner. 


He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air. 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew . 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask*d  each  mile  of  every  clown. 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  town  ? 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  subsides. 

A  week  he  had  resolv'd  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by, 
Faint  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue  ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grac'd. 
The  slight  impression  was  effac'd. 
Whene*er  Sir  Gilbert's  sporting  guests 
Retaird  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair, 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air  ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  'em, 
But  plainly  showed  he  could  not  bear  'em. 

Celia  perceived  his  secret  thoughts. 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  faults ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  sofUy  said. 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read, 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knel 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame, 
She  clear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 

*  He  would  reform — ^he  was  but  young ;' 
G)nfess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 

*  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart  !' 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd  • 
His  interest  farther  to  secure. 

She  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor 

For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art. 

He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart ; 

Tho*,  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 

He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 

Not  that  he  biush'd  to  show  compassion,* 

It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 

And  equally  the  modish  tribe. 

To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame 
A  letter  from  Bbllario  came  ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight. 
Preparing  for  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  return'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  all  were  given  ! 
Five  hundred  cards ! — a  little  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — he  would  present  him. 
And  nothing,  nothing  must  prevent  him, 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air. 
Must  gain  it  bv  an  entne  there ; 
or  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  tho  first  passport  to  renown^ 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes, 
Hia  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  streams  i 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  hrxllianl  life. 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 
His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agiUted  heart. 
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Praptr'd  directly  to  depart ; 
Bnt,  bound  in  honour  to  obej 
Hit  fiither  at  no  distant  daj; 
He  promisM  soon  to  hasten  down, 
Tbo'  busineia  callM  him  now  to  town ; 
Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal — 
Bnt  leaves  it  to  the  knight's  disposal — 
?tammer*d  half  words  of  loTe  and  duty, 
ind  mutter'd  much  of—*  worth  and  beauty  ;* 
.Something  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 
*■  And  hop'd  his  ardour* — Here  he  stopt ; 
For  some  remains  of  native  truth 
Flush*d  in  his  face,  and  check*d  the  youth ; 
Vet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion. 
Might  pass  for  artless  love's  confusion. 
The  doating  father  thought  *twas  strange. 
But  &ncied  men  like  times  might  change ; 
Vet  own*d,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue. 
It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 
That  was  the  reign  of  love  be  swore. 
Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  (or  honour  fiim'd. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claimM ; 
Not  that  insipid,  dandling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid, 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  AffecUtion*s  half.cki8*d  eye. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion, 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties, 
And  suitors  galk>p*d  o*er  two  counties. 
The  ball*s  &ir  partner  to  behold. 
Or  humbly  hope — she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Lovers  annals  mend . 
Should  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air,  • 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  7 
Vain  were  that  ence^  which  to  her  son, 
DisckisM  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betray*d, 
rbe  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  Faxo's  baleful  spright, 
With  rites  infernal  rurd  the  night. 
The  group  absorbed  in  play  and  pelf^ 
Vxnus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florio  pass'd  the  castle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find ; 
Vet  on  whate*er  his  fancy  broods. 
The  form  of  Cklu  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears. 
The  voice  of  Cklu  fills  his  ears ; 
Howe*er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly. 
Her  graces  dance  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o*er, 
E*en  when  he  reached  Bkllario*s  door. 
The  fHends  embraced  with  warm  deliffht. 
And  Flavia*s  praiies  crownM  the  night 

Soon  dawn*d  the  day  which  was  to  show. 
Glad  Funuo  what  was  heaven  below. 
FuLTiA,  admir*d  wherever  known, 
Th*  acknowledg*d  empress  of  boo-too ; 
O'er  FASHioif*s  wayward  kingdom  reigns. 
And  holds  Bkllabio  in  her  diains ; 
". :  loos  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day. 


By  night  unmatch*d  for  lucky  play. 

The  &ttering,  fashiooable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 

And  all  her  *  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  bcBt  charade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate*er  was  fine,  whatever  was  new ; 

There  oA  the  brightest  fiune  you*d  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 

Tho  sroTUEss  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polishM  tabic  sit. 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  pernflage,  th*  unfeeling  jeer. 

The  eivil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  wounds 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age. 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer*d ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 

To  some  base  motive  *tis  assign*d 

When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart. 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend ; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  perceiv*d  exaggeration ; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  fix  her  stigma  of— absurd; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play. 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey  ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  foce. 
Till  heighten*d  with  each  foreign  grace; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario*s  soul 
Beyond  Pbilosophy*s  control. 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc*d  such  fish  as 
Would  grati^  the  nice  Ancius, 
Or  realise  what  we  think  fiibulous 
P  th*  bill  of  fare  of  Hkuoqabalus. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
*Twas  delug*d  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
*Twas  sauce !  *twas  sweetmeat !  *twas  confectioo 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection  ! 
Rich  entremetM^  whose  name  none  knows, 
RagouU^  Umrtes,  tendrona,  fricandeux^ 
O*  th*  hogs  of  EncuRus*  sty ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
*Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  goddess  of  the  French  Cuisine! 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne*er  invade ; 
No !  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *  mysterious  reverence,*  deem ! 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ;    . 
None  but  th*  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rights  bestow. 
Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  are  never  what  they  seem 
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1  this  general  law  has  past, 

hing  of  itself  shall  taste. 

d  this  high  decree  enacted, 

6  nature  counteracted  !* 

ive,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss, 

not  given  to  all  who  guess, 

turous  joy  Bellario  found, 

lus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  crown*d. 

JO,  as  the  best  of  fHends. 

1  he  secretly  commends 

ited,  as  a  special  favour, 

ive  it  that  delicious  flavour ; 

ry  he  so  much  reveres, 

r  to  unhallowM  ears 

rust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 

true  friendship's  power  would  go. 

),  tho*  dazzled  by  thefeU^ 

inferior  trsnsport  eat ; 
¥arp  his  taste  had  gained, 
in  perceived,  till  now  remain*d ; 
Q  himself  he  would  conceal 
nge  he  did  not  choose  to  feel; 
st  wish'd  he  could  be  picking 
phisticated  chicken ; 
;n  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
one  simple  morsel  fbund, 
ie,  was  his  secret  wish, 
ming  Ceija*s  plainest  dish ! 
N^ature,  struggling  for  her  rights, 
ome  little,  casual  lights : 
e  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 

*twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
:ti8*d  Flavia  tried  each  art 
tack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
'd  civilities  opprew, 
g  thro*  mere  graciousness : 
any  a  gay  intrepid  dame, 
issault  essay'd  the  same. 
Ih  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
il  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
'gon  now  no  more  he  praises, 
les  back  their  flimsy  phrases, 
ot  Ceija*s  powers  of  face, 
:h*d  against  bon-ton  grimace ; 
her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
I  factitious  charms  contrasted ; 
strious  carpies  hover*d  round, 
e  nor  liberty  he  fbund ! 
and  flattery  circumvented, 
reluctant,  he  consented ; 
ne  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
B  novice  by  her  side , 
IS  he  the  very  best, 
dth  with  ignorance  possest 
ia's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
il  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 

leaves  around  the  room, 
;  tell  the  approaching  doom  ! 
irent  from  the  tale  oi  old, 
e  fair  one  pluckM  the  gold ; 
the  pond*rous  purse  euaust ; 
nd  borrow*d,  stak*d,  and  lost, 
,m  to  sense  and  shame  agam, 
t,  nor  fraud  could  more  obtain, 
e,  indignant,  to  attend 
mons  of  a  ruinM  friend, 
sen  Bellario*s  arts  betray 
I  depths  of  desperate  play ; 
tiess  youth  who  near  him  sat,  . 
ider'd  of  his  whole  estate ; 


Too  late  he  call'd  for  Florio*8  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues  ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fkir. 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  orgies  foul  o*er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise. 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convulsed,  and  haggard  faces. 
Chase  the  scared  Loves,  and  frighten*d  Graces 
Touch*d  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir*d, 
Cklta  !  he  murmurM,  and  retir*d. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest. 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  rest : 
Or  if,  by  chance,  he  clos*d  his  eyes, 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise ! 
Distempered  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  things; 
His  roin*d  friend,  with  eye-ball  fizt, 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mizt ; 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands. 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands , 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow, 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Nezt  morn,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought, 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard. 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard ; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band. 
The  Idler  fell  into  his  hand  ; 
Th'  alluring  title  caught  his  eye. 
It  promis'd  cold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise. 
And  fbund  'twas  pleasant,  tho*  'twas  wise 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding, 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonderd  at  the  change  he  fbund, 
Th*  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer*d  lay  : 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress. 
Ephemeral  literatare  well  known. 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time ! 
Assassin  of  our  day*s  fresh  prime ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Fix)Rio  had  now  fuD  three  hours  read 
Hours  which  he  us*d  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue*s  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Ceua's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc*d  Bellario*b  name 
Had  almost  quench*d  the  new-born  flame 
*  Admit  him,'  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unheard 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  ni^ht ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands, 
And — *  not  a)  home,'  his  firm  commands 
He  fblt  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand. 
Would  tack  the  sUght  and  slippery  band. 
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Which,  in  loofe  bondaiife,  would  enanare 

Bellario  bright  and  Flayia  fair. 

Oft  had  he  promisM  to  attend 

The  nuptials  of  his  happy  friend : 

To  go— to  atay — alike  he  fears ; 

At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 

To  Ceua  he  resolves  to  fly, 

And  catch  fresh  virtue  from  her  eye, 

Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain. 

Ere  he  engaged  to  come  again. 

This  plan  he  tremblingly  embrac*d. 

With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 

Nor  ventur'd  he  one  card  to  read, 

Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede » 

Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him. 

And  shudder'd  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 

With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 

He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 

Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance. 

Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known. 

Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 

Fast  as  his  foaming  ooursers  fly, 

Hyde-park  attracts  his  half-rau*d  eve ; 

He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  look. 

Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 

Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 

But  gives  one  sigh  to  RoiUn-row* 

Long  as  he  view*d  Augusta's  towVs, 

The  sight  relaxed  his  thinking  pow*rB ; 

In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves, 

While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 

Hie  tow*rs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends, 

Where  the  receding  smoko  ascends ; 

But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow*rs  arise. 

To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 

When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 

From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere ; 

His  mind  was  bracM,  his  spirits  light. 

His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright. 

Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul, 

Hie  sweet  reward  of  self-oontroul. 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive. 

He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 

At  last  ho  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 

Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gates  he  enterM  with  delight. 

And,  sclf-announc'd,  embraced  the  knight: 

The  youth  his  joy  unfeign*d  exprest, 

7*he  knight  with  joy  received  his  guest. 

And  own'd,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

'Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-fashion*d  love. 

For  Cclia,  not  a  word  she  said. 

But  blush'd,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  !* 

Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth. 

Who  promised  everlasting  truth. 

Celia,  in  honour  of  the  daj. 
Unusual  splendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
He  thought  her  wcdgwood  had  been  9ive , 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  air. 
And  chaste  SinCiplicity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  is. 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene. 
With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien. 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises. 
And  carefully  avcnds  French  phrases ; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation 
On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin'd  naticm; 
Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 
Of  poachers,  who  deserv'd  a  jail ; 
Heard  all  the  business  of  the  quorum. 
Each  cause  and  crime  produc'd  before  *em : 
Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 
The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France: 
Nor  did  he  hum  a  single  air, 
WhUe  good  Sir  Gilbert  fiU'd  his  chair 

Abroad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride. 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise, 
EtLch  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book  ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low. 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights. 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions, 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass, 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass. 
Till  Florio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air. 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Celia  rais'd  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learn'd  to  trace 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew. 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time. 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day^s  blessing. 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say. 
Was  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power. 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eager  eyes, 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  buminsr  torch,  the  saffron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face ; 
Yet  both  confess'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hjmen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddings  not  to  be  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupid, 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid. 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favourite  guest. 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  ^st 

The  self.same  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sever'd  from  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love !  thy  bliss  how  rare ! 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice. 
Or  drag  the  chain  of  venal  choice ; 
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little  e^ose  to  curse  the  itate, 
makef  should  never  klame  their  fate , 
flimsy  ties,  say  whereas  the  wonder, 
ictors  Commons  snap  asunder, 
either  case,  'tis  still  the  wife, 
i  cast  and  colour  to  the  life. 
t>  escap*d  from  Fashion's  school 


His  heart  and  conduct  learus  to  ruk ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves  { 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights, 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life. 
And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wife. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE : 


A  POEM. 


•O  great  design ! 


Ye  sons  sf  mercy!  O  complete  your  work; 
Wrench  from  Oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Thompson's  "  Liberty:* 


>aven  has  into  being  deign*d  to  call 
light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
it  intellectual  sun  !  why  does  thy  ray 
irth  distribute  only  partial  day  7 
I  no  resisting  cause  from  spirit  flows 
universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
tietacles  by  nature's  hand  imprest, 
subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
iway'd  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign, 
ore  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  course, 
strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obetruct   thy 
fbroe; 

t  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind, 
are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  confin'd  ? 
e  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 
idlest, 

should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  invest  ? 
it  decreed,  fair  Freedom !  at  thv  birth, 
thou  should'd  ne'er  irradiate  au  the  earth  1 
e  Britain  basks  in  thy  full  blaze  of  light, 
lies  sad  iifric  quench'd  in  total  night  7 
lee  only,  sober  goddess !  I  attest, 
liles  cbastis'd,  and  decent  graces  drest, 
lee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies, 
liallow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise  7 
hat  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
>ft  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
hat  unlicens'd  monster  of  the  crowd, 
le  roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  loud, 
'ning  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction's  tool, 
sh  Sedition  born,  and  mad  Misrule ; 
le    stubborn    mouth,    rejecting    Reason's 
reign, 

:rength  can  govern,  and  no  skill  restrain ; 
le  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 
Hirn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 
ead  on  grave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 
shake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour : 
obM  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath, 
■ives  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 
blast  is  fate ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 
xmflagration  o'er  the  astonish 'd  land ; 
oaring  (or  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 
loise, 

to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys, 
ee  oppression  only  to  oppress, 
in  the  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress, 
have  W6  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine  coast. 


Bellowing  for  blessings  which  were  never  lost 
'Tis  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour, 
And  boauteous  Oroer  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peaoe  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southerne  !t  whose  impassion'd 

paffe 
Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief^  or  rouse  to  rage  ! 
Now,    when    congenial    themes    engage    the 

Muse, 
She  bums  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efibrts  mock  her  fend  desires, 
She  shares  thy  feelings,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Touch'd  by  th'  extrmsic  energy  alone. 
We  think  the  flame  which  melts  us  is  our  own  : 
Deoeiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rs 

belong, 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  ray  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  inspire  : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in  vain, 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  ill6  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  individual  griefb  my  bosom  melt. 
For  millions  feel  whatOronoko  felt: 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from  Afric's  coast. 
Perish  th*  illiberal  thought  which  would  de 

base 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race  ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought ! 
Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skin? 
Does  Matter  govern  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join'd  7 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to 

feel. 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  zeal 
For  they  have  keen  aflections,  kind  desires. 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  fires ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  riots  of  London  in  the  year  1780 
t  Author  of  the  tragedy  of  Oronoko. 
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All  ths  rode  energ^t  the  fervid  flame. 
Of  high-sourd  paision,  and  ingenaoiu  iliame : 
Strong,  bat  laxuriant  Tirtnes  boldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigoor  of  a  savage  root 

I{or  weak  their  sense  of  honour's  prond  con- 
trol, 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  self-same  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
swayM,  [made. 

Of  which   the  conquerors  of  tlie  world  were 
Capricious  fate  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  scourged,  in  Rome  was  deify *d. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate, 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate ! 
For  thou  wast  born  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the  flowVs  of  GeniuM  strews ; 
And  thou  wast  bom  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  on  some  happier  coast, 
Where  polWd  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast. 
To  thee  who  sou^t*st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th'  injur'd  honours  of  thy  name  to  save. 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar'd. 
Altars  had  smok'd,  and  temples  had  been  rear'd. 

Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise; 
I  sec,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown. 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn  \  is  dragg'd  by  hostile  hands. 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands  ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
ITio  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  ! 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny. 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke. 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold !  mnrderer^s,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  the  paraions  you  yourselves  possen, 
Ev*n  you  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand. 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  ynu,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  o^retum. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  fix>d  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears;  * 

*  It  is  a  point  of  honour  amonir  negroes  of  a  hieb  spi- 
rit to  die  rather  than  to  suftr  their  flossy  skin  to  bear 
ttae  mark  of  the  whip.  Quashi  had  somehow  oflended 
his  master,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  endearing  intimacy  of  a  play-fellow.  His 
services  had  been  faithful ;  his  attachment  alftctionate. 
The  master  resolved  to  punish  him.  and  pursued  him  for 
that  purpose.  In  trying  to  eKape  Quashi  stumbled  and 
fiell :  the  master  fell  upon  him :  they  wrestled  long  with 
doubtful  victory ;  at  lenj|;th  Quaahi  got  uppermost,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  his  master's  breast,  he  secured  his 
legs  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drpw  a  sharp 
kaifb,  then  raid.  *  master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
(Wmi  a  child;  I  loved  you  aam>iielf:  in  return,  you  have 
enodemned  oic  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marks — thus  only  can  I  avoid  them  ;*  so 
«ying.  be  drew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across 
his  o mi  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  oo 
his  master's  body  —Ramiaft  EMsaf  en  ths  TVt^ment 
^fjtfriean  8tmre§ 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  ^im 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallo w'd  flame. 
Burns,  uncztinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  saiue. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  .hoi. 
Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  frame, 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain  : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempo's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's  sand, 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his  na- 
tive soiL 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 
flame ? 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fkte  controls. 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  gain'd  by  what  their  ripening  sky. 
Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  Oppression 
plead, 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  7 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin  ! 
Barbarians,  hold !   th'  opprobrious  commeret 

spare. 
Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind. 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  oDier  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  fires. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made; 
The  outrag'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  MAN  Vtie  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise ! 
Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging 

cjre. 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy. 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself,  track'd,  barter'd,  soM  : 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  beref\. 
Yet  curs'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  ^ling  left 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  suffering  to  sustain, 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse. 
Their  sense  of  feelingt  callous  and  obtuse : 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  a|»petl, 
Though  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  feeL 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  shame 
A  loftier  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  manners  may  fresh  wants  in 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho*  woimds  there  are  which  reason's  force  may 

heal. 
There  needs  no  logic  stire  to  make  us  feeL 
The  nerve,  howe'er  nntutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain ; 

•  Besides  many  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  clothi 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  manufbcture  are  brought  (tarn 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  is  more  fttKiuent  than  this  cruel  and  stupid 
argument,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  miseries  inllictsdoa 
them  as  Europeans  would  do. 
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iniBitely  faskionM  in  a  slave, 
ere  unequal  fiite  a  sceptre  gave, 
is  as  keen  where  Gambia's  waters  glide, 
ere  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide, 
h  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  /beling  lino, 
do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define, 
cr  wretch  less  feel  the  galling  chain, 
Zcno  proved  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
3  the  sage  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
ns  and  Helots  see  with  different  eyes ; 
miseries  philoAophic  quirks  deride, 
groan  in  pangs  disowned  bj  stoic  pride, 
in  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
irst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes ; 
the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul, 
is  stntin'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
le  parchM  negro  own,  ere  he  expire, 
n  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ? 
him,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys, 
bope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  ? 
ft  nave  heroes  shortenM  nature's  date, 
is  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fate ; 
n  forlorn,  no  heroes  pride  sustains, 
rtyr*s  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust, 
has  leamM  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
1  what  mercy  can  that  Gon  display, 
servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  ? 
t !  thy  venial  error  I  deplore, 
ire  not  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore, 
on  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
'eat  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
'd  from  misery,  and  escap'u  from  care, 
•et  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here, 
dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th'  oppressed, 
icked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
*some  notions,  vague  and  undefin'd, 
ire  terrors  have  assailed  thy  mind  ; 
I  thy  masters  have  presumed  to  teach, 
tm  only  they  are  prone  to  preach  ; 
lonld  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  rei^n, 
wore  the  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 
ain?) 

I,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn'd  to  dread 
rk  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps  tread; 
a,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  depend ; 
to  withholds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
etal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame ; 
d  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
fie  the  reckoning  dire  of  Light  abus'd, 
ZDOE  disgrac'd,  and  Liberty  misus'd ; 
?  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
Its  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
ignorance  may  be  found  the  safest  plea, 
lany  learnM  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  I 
oa,  WHrrE  savage  !  whether  lust  of  gold 
of  conquest  rule  thee  uncontroll'd  ! 
tr  robber  I — by  whatever  name  ! — 
lead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or  fame ; 
Br  inferior  mischief  be  thy  boast, 
it  trader  rifling  Congous  coast ; 
ler  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way, 
dispoesess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey  ; 
er  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 
and; 

;  is  not  said  figuratively.  The  writer  of  these 
I  seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  every 
limb  of  these  unhappy,  innocent  men ;  together 
trumeots  for  wrenching  open  the  jaws,  contri- 
1  such  ingenious  cruelty  as  would  gratify  the 
leiciesof  an  iaqiusitor. 


All  Cortez  murder'd,  all  ColiUnbus  found ; 
O'er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd: — 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Cassar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name, 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less. 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happinem, 
Tho'  erring  fame  may  grace,  tho'  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown ; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-sought 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffian's  who  devour  * 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind. 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  love  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
DisoovEEiEs  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands, 
Had  Unk'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands  : 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide ; 
Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 
The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory's 

shrine, 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  !  are  thine ; 
No  blood.stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuoua 

toil,  [soil , 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair-oarn'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives. 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives  ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  eflfac'd  the  shame, 
Inscrib'd  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 
Shall   Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 

reigns. 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains  ■ 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow  ; 
Not  to  herself  tho  glorious  gifl  confin'd, 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind  , 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  place. 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 
What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  7 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page. 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  consecrate  our  age  ! 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favoured  shore, 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above. 
Descending  soflly,  quits  the  sphere  of  love  ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals 
Till  every  breast  the  sofl  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore. 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Hark!  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth ! 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*The  Quakers  have  emancipated  all  their  sla 
throughout  America 
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She  stills  the  clank  of  chains,  and  sheathes  the 

sword ; 
She  cheers  the  moarner,and  with  soothing  hands 
From  bursting  hearts  onbinds  th*  oppressor's 

bands; 
Restores  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  name. 
And  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm*d  its  fiune. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o*er  the  coast, 
A  fresher  hue  their  witherM  landscapes  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin*d  scenes  repair. 
And  blasted  Nature  wears  a  joyous  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro*  all  their  spicy  g^rores, 

*  Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  labours,  and  your 

loves, 

*  All  that  your  sires  possess*d,  or  you  have  sown, 

*  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now  Toum  own.' 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Stamp'd  with  the  huly  characters  of  love. 
The  meek-ey*d  spirit  waving  in  her  hand. 
Breathes  manumission  o*er  the  rescued  land ; 
She  tears  the  banner  stainM  with  blood  and 
tears. 


And  Liberty  !  thy  shining  standard  ream  * 
As  the  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays. 
See  pale  Oppression  faints  beneath  the  blaze ! 
The  giant  dies !  no  more  his  frown  appals, 
The  chain,  untouched  drops  off;  the  fetter  falls 
AstonishM  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore. 
Oppression's  fall'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more ! 
The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain, 
All  hail  that  Merct,  long  invokM  in  vain. 
Victorious   Pow  r !    she    bursts  their  two-fold 

bands. 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain's 

hands. 
And  Thou !  great  source  of  Nature  and  ol 

Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  race 
Look  down  iu  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time. 
With  equal  eye  on  Afric's  suff'ring  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night. 
Repeat  thy  high  behest — Let  there  be  Light 
Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  God,  to  fhet^ 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free ! 


DAN  AND  JANE : 

OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS.— A  TALE. 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife. 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted 
'Twas  Faith  and  Works — this  knotty  question 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 
^  They  arc  not  Christians  sure,  but  Turks 
Who  build  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,* 
Quoth  Jane — while  eager  Dan  reply'd, 

*  By  none  but  heathens  faith's  deny'd.* 

*  I'll  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  days, 
A  hian  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise 
In  his  own  country  he  possess'd, 
Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring. 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he  quits  his  native  land. 
By  faith  in  the  divine  command. 
God  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  undisputing  strait  obey'd. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt, 
But  prov*d  his  faith  by  going  out 
Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  prido— 
I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 
And  tho'  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  yon,  Daniel,  of  a  man, 
The  holiest  since  the  world  began : 
Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving 
For  prompt  obeying^  not  belieting. 
One  only  son  this  man  pr^ssest. 
In  whom  his  righteous  an e  wan  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Tliis  son  by  miracle  was  sjivon. 
And  from  this  child  the  word  divine 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

When  lo !  at  onco  a  voice  he  hears. 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears. 

God  says — Go  i*acrifice  thy  son  ! 

— This  moment,  Ix}rd,  it  shall  be  done. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares. 

To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayers. 

Now  here  you  sec  the  grand  expedience, 

OfitorkSf  of  actual  sound  ohedience. 

This  was  not  faith,  but  art  and  deed. 

The  Lord  commands — tho  child  shah  bleed. 

Thus  Abraham  acted,^  Jenny  cried  ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  truited,^  Dan  replied 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  *  wliy  that's  my  man 
'  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,'  says  Dan. 

*  He  stands  a  monument  of  faith ;' — 

*  No,  'tis  for  works  the  Scripture  saith 

*  'Tis  for  his  faith  that  I  defend  him  ;' 
**Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.* 

Thus  he — thus  she — both  warmly  'eel. 
And  lose  their  temper  in  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame, 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 

*  At  length,  good  wife,'  said  honest  Dan, 

*  We're  talking  of  the  selfsame  man, 
The  works  you  praise  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  pload  ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  quote. 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

'Tis  not  enough  of  faith  to  to/lr, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same. 
They  only  differ  in  tho  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root ; 
The  works  you  value  are  the  fruit 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed 's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  7 
How  shall  I  know  a  tree's  alive, 
Unless  I  sec  it  bear  and  thrive  ? 
Your  works  not  growing  on  my  root. 
Would  prove  they  were  not  genuine  fruil 
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odaoe  no  nrorks,  I  see, 

I  is  net  a  living  tree. 

I  and  works  together  grow, 


No  separate  life  they  e*er  can  know : 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  join*d  let  no  mto  part*  * 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MISS  SALLY  HORNE^^AOED  THREE  YEARS, 

TOUNOBST  DAUGHTER  OF  DR.  HOSNE,  LATE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

n  f&«  Uavk  leaves  cf  **  Mother  Buneh*$  Tales  ;**  and  showing  their  superiority  of  these 

histories  to  most  others. 


air  creature,  Sally  Hornb, 
a  fairer  ne*er  was  bom ; 
liographer  I  send, 
ERRT  in  the  church-jard  peim*d ; 
ruth  my  phrase  I  stinted, 
EERY  in  tne  church-yard  printed ;} 
ither  Bunch — a  worthier  sage, 
d,  I  ween  th*  historic  page ; 
>f  kings  and  queens  can  prate, 
I  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
I  like  her,  her  idle  spleen, 
3cause  *<i«  king  or  queen. 
lo  each  subject  makes  a  slave, 
ake  each  potentate  a  knave ; 
Tritons  can  the  converse  prove, 
ho  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
3ther  Bunch's  honest  story, 
ly  WHIG,  unwarpM  by  tory  ; 
vereigns  with  impartial  pen, 
id,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 
re  are  few  such  books  as  these, 
ily  mean  to  teach  or  please  ; 
ther  Bunch,  then  charming  Sally, 
logs,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
of  learning  she  displays, 
I  one  word  an  hundred  ways  ; 
;  the  young  she  lays  before  *em 
tale,  sans  variorum  ; 
es  and  margins  unperplext, 
ments  which  confuse  the  text, 
e  senses  interfere 
3  what  before  was  clear, 
mistaken  dates  deceive  ye, 
!l  occur  from  Hume  to  Livy. 
I,  more  safe  and  more  sublime, 
broad  phrase — *  Once  on  a  time.* 
\I other  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
authors  who  precede  her  ; 
ar  modern  wits  of  note, 
poitely  and  oil  misquote  ; 
ire  history,  or  intend  it, 
as  Kennicot  to  mend  it ; 
:  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle, 
to  clear  and  disentangle, 
short  digressions  we  apply 
or*s  fame  to  magnify: 
s  not  to  bewilder  youth, 
I  true  she  gives  for  truth : 
,  to  analyze  youVe  able, 
safe  while  given  as  fable ; 
invention  you  receive  it, 
w  *tis  false,  and  disbelieve  it; 
at  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
cs  op  incongruous  things, 

e  Mrs.  Muaulm$*t  History  of  England 


With  genuine  fact  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending  ; 
Or  flavoring,  to  mislead  our  youth. 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth  ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
or  truth  you  do  not  get  your  measure, 
And  of  pure  Jietion  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  lx>ok. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  *em. 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  cm 
And  all  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales. 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ; 
And  all  their  labours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair  ; 
How  one  bravo  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom, 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Capua  lost  what  Cann.«  gain'd ! 
How  Ar,  whom  long  success  attends, 
Is  kiird  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  servM  so  well 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able. 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 
But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  hoy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favour  follows  rudeness. 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her 
By  some  invited  fairy  guest. 
That  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy  '&  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  bo  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions  ; 
Axioms  more  popular  they  teach. 
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That  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich ! 

For  all  the  misses  marrj  kings, 

And  diamonds  are  but  common  things ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  *em. 

Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  *em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning, 
Past  cold  historians*  dull  discerning, 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart, 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind. 
To  learn  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  blind : 
But  till  the  heart  from  Tice  is  clear, 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  ? 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  shut  th'  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown; 
Ev*n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
Thalestris  was  a  mere  home-keeper. 
And  swifl  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  yalour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks. 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks. 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger. 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages. 
Are  here,  by  means  of  fairy  power. 
Achieved  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there  *s  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  of  ten  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Hero  farther  too,  our  great  commanders. 
Who  conqucr'd  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  car ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait. 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  com,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay  ; 
While  thege  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  in  a  night  ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  queen. 
With  half  the  convex  world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grasiy 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
By  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  foes. 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose  ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known  : 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd  : 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd. 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryants 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythology  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew, 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true 
For  how  the  facts  arc  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  gc>t 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard. 
The  tale  of  each  relater  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact 's  recorded  right. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  we  blame. 
We  oflcn  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek 
Of  his  rcnown'd  ten  thousand  speak 
His  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen , 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  him^  for  lofly  periods  fam'd. 
Who  Charles's  age  adorn'd  and  sham'd ; 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd. 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  frighten'd, 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  enlighten'd ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,t  makes  with  scicnc 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell. 
Go  ask  papa — for  he  can  toll. 

MARGERY  TWO-SUOIS- 

•Cesar. 

f  Dr.  Home  wan  at  this  time  president  of  Maj^al 
College,  Oxford,  whem  tbis  little  poem  was  written. 


SENSIBILITY : 

.4.V  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS,  BOSCAWEN, 

Accept,  Bosc  \wzs  I  these  unpolished  lays,  I  For  you,  far  other  bards  have  wak'd  the  strin 

Nor  blame  too  much  the  verse  you  cannot  praise.  |  Far  other  bards  for  you  were  wont  to  sinp  • 
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the  gale  their  parting  masic  steals, 
r  cbarni'd  ear  the  lov*d  impression  feels: 
Lrd  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Young, 
•  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strung, 
re  no  more  !  but  not  with  these  decline 
c  chasteness  or  the  vig'rous  line. 
Elfrida^s  poet*  shall  complain, 
!ier  Warton  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
>r  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
s  fame  shall  vindicate  the  age, 
able  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
eattie  strikes  anew  old  Spencer*s  lyre ; 
to  punt  the  genuine  minstrel  knew, 
m  hlmaelf,  the  living  portrait  drew. 
:h  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name, 
full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
with  loftier  hopes  than  transient  bays, 
thf  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
e  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won, 
the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
1  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 
.  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 
.tch  bright  beauty  from  devouring  fate, 
:then  nature*s  transitory  date ; 
Jie  critic's  and  the  painter's  art, 
»snoy*s  skill  and  Guide's  grace  impart : 
Mrith  code  correct  the  graphic  school, 
ess  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule ; 
how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains, 
hat  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
not  Reynolds  71  lives  not  Jentns  yet, 
his  lowest  title  was  a  wit  7§ 
b  purer  flames  thy  hallowM  zeal  in- 

r  were  kindled  at  the  M use*s  fire, 
Ted  Chester  !||  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
)t  Johnson  ours  7  himself  a  host ! 
ill  for  you  your  gentle  stars  dispense  : 
m  of  friendship  and  the  fbast  of  sense : 
the  bliss,  and  Heav*n  no  dearer  sends, 
le  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  friends, 
e  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
!  gratefiil  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
ter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
n  Montague  that  wit  our  own : 
,  well  pleased,  Chapone's  instructive 

raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 
in  Waisingbam,  the  various  power, 
the  lonely,  grace  the  letter*d  hour ; 
0  is  ours,  serenely  bright, 
strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 
vho  bless'd  the  friend,  and  grac'd  the 

nt  Swifl,  still  gilds  our  social  days ; 
g  protract  thy  Tight,  O  star  benign  ! 
tting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine, 
jrbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 

alls  Euripidetf  sad  Electro's  poeL 
shop  of  London. 

Fmkma  R8jfn9ld'$  very  able  notes  to  Du  Fret- 
on  the  art  of  painting,  translated  by  Mr. 
so,  bis  series  or  Discourses  to  the  aeademy, 
ifh  written  professedly  on  the  subject  of 
ntain  the  principles  of  general  art,  and  are 
tb  so  much  perspicuous  good  sense,  as  to  be 
alcQlated  to  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of 
reader. 

iS  JenfUM  had  just  published  his  work  On 
EvUiemce  ef  the  Christian  Religion. 
Iiop  of  London— See  his  admirable  poem  on 


Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muse ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach. 
And  praise  the  genius  it  d^pairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art  7 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns, 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  f^ls  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  diflus'd  through  ev'ry  part. 
Thrills  iu  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart : 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  would 

keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  7 
Fallacious  hope  !  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  alas  !  have  wept,  and  Grarrick  dy'd ! 
O  shades  of  Hampton  !  witness,  as  I  mourn. 
Could  wit  or  sonff  elude  your  fav'f  ite's  urn  7 
Though  living  virtue  stifi  your  haunt  endears, 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  cool, 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shall  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye, 
The  fault  conceal'd  from  vulgar  view  would  spy ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide. 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  had  spy'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end. 
And  so  well  temper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  fViend  ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  heart, 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  muse  of  fire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  trace. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove. 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

love! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  Tully's  Atticus  was  Cesar's  too. 
Tho'  time   his  mellowing  hand  across  has 
stole, 
Sofl'ning  the  tints  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall  fill, 
And  ev'ry  fainter  trace  be  perfect  still. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt. 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herot  and  your  own, 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul  have 

known ; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  the  dart ; 
You,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience  feel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  t^at  sense  acute  to  gaia 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant  pain  | 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live  7 

•  Bee  Mr.  SktriiAn'e  beautifUl  monody, 
t  Admiral  Bmcmrnvn- 


Si 
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For  though  in  souls  where  energies  abound, 
%  Pain  through  its  numerous  avenues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  avenues  are  open  still. 
To  casual  blessing  as  to  casual  ilL 
Nor  is  the  trembling  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  cafiunity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion'd  nerve  alive 
To  ev*ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  give. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain, 
Their  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  profane. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whose  low  epjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who  ne*er  a  pain  but  for  themselves    have 

known. 
Who  ne*er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own: 
Who  deem  romantic  ev*ry  finer  thought 
Conceived  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought ; 
Whose  insulated  souls  ne*er  feel  the  powV 
Of  gen'rous  sympathy's  extatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Elztracted  from  another's  happiness  ; 
Who  ne'er  the  high  heroic  duty  know. 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
Then  wherefore  happy?  where's  the  kindred 

mind? 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain. 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain  ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep : 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe. 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  born  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  yo  hai>py  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart. 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose, 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tempt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,    which    once     determin'd,     never 

swerves. 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,   but  weighs  not  ere   it 

serves. 
And  8of\-ey'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland. 
And  melting  Charity  with  open  hand  ; 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ'd. 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne*cr  deceiv'd ; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak. 
To    wipe    the    tear    which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known — then  take  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  hcarL 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame, 
Or  felt  the  grateful  breath  of  wcll^arn'd  fame  ; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above,  . 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love ; 
You,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  of  show. 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading  check; 
You,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains. 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn. 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullus*  urn  ; 
You,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

swell. 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  well. 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  tliese 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  yna  to  'icape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego, 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo? 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose. 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  mue  T 
No,  Greville,*  no! — thy  song,  the'  steep'd  ii 

tears. 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguish 

choose. 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'st  n 

fuse: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  shooU 

guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  bar 

part, 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust. 
Who  never  was  deceiv'd,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 

knave. 
And  you,  Boscawen,  while  you  fondly  melt. 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race. 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  all  Beauibrt*t 

grace; 
Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

share, 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair ; 
You  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy; 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafted  on  enjoyments  grow  ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  views, 
I'hat  who  have  most  to  love  have  roost  to  lose ; 
Yet  from  these  fair  possessions  would  you  part, 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  ? 
Renounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fears  you  prove 
That  they  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thine 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish  page, 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  eye. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly . 
Justice,  prime  good!  from  whose  prolific  law. 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold. 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  sge  of  gold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  tlie  vacant  throne 

Sweet  Sensibility  !  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifts  upon  the  natal  hour, 
T/ike  fairy  favours ;  Art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please  ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right ' 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed! 
Thou  hasty  conscience !  reason's  blushing  morn' 
Instinctive  kindnecs  e'er  reflection  'd  born  ! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity  I  to  thee  belongs 
The  Hwift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs  ! 
*  8oc  her  beautiful  Ckle  to  Indifference 
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serve,  the  cause  perhaps  untried, 

ys  apt  to  chose  the  suff 'ringr  side ! 

who  know  thee  not,  no  word  can  paint, 

e  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are 
f 

les  not  feel  thy  powV  who  boasts  thy 
e, 

ids  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
vho  vents  her  disproportionM  sicrhs 
in^  Lesbia  when  her  sparrow  dies : 
rho  melts  when  hapless  Skm-e  expires, 
il  mis'ry  unreliev*d  retires! 
ks  feign*d  sorrow  all  her  tears  deserve, 
tps  o*er  Werter  while  her  children 
re, 

I  are  but  th*  external  marks  to  tell 
ideas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
are  of  things  the  outward  sign, 
the  things  themselves  they  but  define ; 
nations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears, 
he  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 
3  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress ; 
e  fair  marks,  reluctant  I  relate, 
^ely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit 
-e,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

linnet  meet  the  gunner^s  rage ; 
B,  who  for  a  dying  fawn  deplore, 
nd,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
it  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye, 
ie  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
e,  whose  well  sung  plainti  each  breast 
me, 

k  all  hearts — ^but  his  from  whom  they 
)! 

ling  life*8  low  duties  to  attend, 
ies  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats  his 
d. 

nd  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear, 
ions  *pi'i<9on*d  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
paid  bills  his  creditor  presents, 
*d  innocence  his  crime  laments, 
e  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
ous  nutn  of  feeling  feels  indeed. 
i  divine  !  sole  source  of  charity  ! 
r  one  genuine  deed  perfbrmM  for  thee, 
the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn, 
thy  touching  page,  perverted  Sterne ! 
by  deeds  alone  this  love  *8  expressed, 
affluent  only  were  the  bless*d  ; 
t  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word, 
t  of  mercy  shall,  well-pleasM  record ; 
felt  sigh  by  ppwVless  pity  given, 
incense  !  shall  ascend  to  heav*n  ! 
rifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs, 
's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
igh  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

ungentle-spirit  learn  from  hence, 

mkindness  is  a  great  ofience. 

d  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

lay  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth, 
ik  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 
th, 

lot  denies ;  yet  liberal  still, 
ives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill, 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow*rs, 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be  ours 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  ease. 
To  aU  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love. 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault. 
The  angry   word   suppressed    the   taunting 

thought ; 
Subduins  and  subduM,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life ; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs^ 
From  the  larse  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend. 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend  . 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign. 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'st  find, 
Thy  ioys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  intertwin'd 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  he 

loves. 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 
But  clears  th*  obstruction  which  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  artful  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart. 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  stabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  cold , 
Small  slights,  neglect,  unmix'd  perhaps  with 

hate. 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight. 
These  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these. 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  dostroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill. 
It  gives  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle ; 
'Tis  not  a  gifl  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'Tis  oflon  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood  * 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow, 
Is  but  A  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  course, 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reason'? 

force: 
If  ill.directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  aijds  new  strength  to  what  before  was  stronp 
Brcnks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Dirorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin. 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul. 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  part. 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart 
Ck)ld  and  inert  the  mental  powers  wonld  lie, 
Without  this  quick'ning  spark  of  Deitv. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  from  the  mme, 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold, 
And  heav'ns  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gold: 
To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone. 
Oh,  Sensibility  !  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th'  eternal  flame  which  lights  and  warms. 
In  song  enchants  us  and  in  action  charms.  • 
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*Tu  UuB  that  makes  the  peniiTe  straina  of  Gray* 
Win  to  the  open  heart  their  eas^  wa^ ; 
Makes  the  touch'd  spirit  gk>w  with  kindred  fire, 
When  sweet  Serena's  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  iti  brightest  rapture  wear, 
When  her  large  bounty  smooths  the  bed  of  care : 
*Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Serigne's  &ir 

That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
lis  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resistless  sein. 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Yet  why  those  terrors  7  Why  that  anxious  care  7 
Sinee  ybur  last  hopef  the  deathful  war  toiU  dare? 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  which  kids 
To  dang'rous  glory  by  heroic  deeds  7 
Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspire  7 
You  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sire. 
Hereditary  Talour  you  deplore. 
And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  hero  more. 


*  This  u  meant  of  the  Elegy  in  «  OmUrf  Ckmtk 
yori.  of  whkh  ezquiaite  poem  StmsikUUg  is  penspitki 
cbaractenstie  beauty. 

t  ViKoont  Falmoath,  admiral  Boecawea*s  oalv  is- 
mainiof  eon  was  ttaen  in  Amorica,  and  at  the  battieof 
Lexington. 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


IN  TWO  PAETS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold. 

No  more  the  snuling  day  shall  view. 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told. 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langhome. 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch*e  si  bella  in  Tista ! 

Com*  perde  agerolmente  in  un  memento. 

Quel,  ch*en  molt*  anni  a  grand  pena  8*aoquista. — Petrarea. 


Theeb  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  Eldekd  was  his  name, 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  7by,  her  stream  sends  forth. 

To  feed  the  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north. 

Sir  Eldred's  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature*s  gift  was  he. 

In  youth,  and  strength,  and  health. 
He  did  not  thmk,  as  some  have  thought. 

Whom  honour  never  crown*d. 
The  fame  a  fiUher  dearly  bought, 

C6uld  make  the  son  renowned. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire, 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fairest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev*ry  deed  of  fi>rmer  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind. 

Alive  to  pity's  call ; 
A  crowd  of  vntues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  lov'd  and  felt  for  all. 
When  merit  rais*d  the  sufiTerer's  name. 

He  show*rd  his  bounty  then  ; 
And  those  who  could  not  prove  that  claim. 

He  sucoour'd  still  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  faults  of  Eldred*s  heart 
Though  mild  and  soft  as  infiint  love 


His  fond  afiections  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spiriti  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt: 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm'd  his  soul. 

By  jealousy  led  on ; 
The  fierce  resentment  scom'd  controul. 

And  bore  his  virtues  down. 
Not  Thule's  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake. 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  da^ 

To  fan  the  fragrant  mom. 
The  sighing  breezes  sofUy  stray 

O'er  fieliu  of  ripen'd  com ; 
Sudden  the  lightning's  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fields  ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  clear  ms  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd  I 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made. 

And  shuddcr'd  at  the  view. 
The  roeek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proclaim'd  the  op'nin£  day. 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  Uie  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-bom  May  ; 
The  birds  their  vemal  notes  repeat 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  crove ; 
And  feather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  jEUdred  early  rose 

The  Lord  of  all  to  hail; 
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ith  all  ita  gifU  bestows, 
leroiea  never  fail ! 
—he  left  his  woodland  glade, 
ney'd  far  away ; 

court  the  distant  shade, 
mgh  the  lone  vale  atray. 

bosom  of  a  wood, 
ng  hills  embracM, 
idest  mansion  atood, 
the  hand  of  taste; 
y  a  prouder  castle  fell, 
}y  did  endure ; 
where  guardian  virtnes  dwell 
I  and  secure. 

0  an  humble  fence 
lie  mansion  stood, 

''d  at  once  to  charm  the  aente, 
len  an  infant  wood. 
'eceivM  an  added  grace, 
d  it  bent  to  look, 
its  ever  verdant  face 

1  in  a  brook  : 

ess  of  the  stream  did  well 
ter's  fortunes  show ; 
reams  may  serve  to  tell 
oe  from  whence  they  flow, 
on  own*d  an  aged  knight, 
1  a  man  was  he, 
just  shows  to  human  sight, 
hat  man  ahould  be. 
n  many  a  well-fought  field 
n*d  betimes  to  war : 
like  a  well-worn  shield, 
:*d  with  many  a  scar, 
of  a  screen  old  age 
"end  n>rm  did  bear; 
IS !  the  warrior-sage 
Q*d  the  dregs  of  care : 
more  than  age  can  break, 
nd  its  hapless  prey, 
>w  fnrrowM  his  firm  cheek, 
i*d  his  bright  locks  g^y. 
I  daughter  sooth'd  hia  cares, 
and  beauteous  dame^ 
t  of  his  failing  years, 
ha  was  her  name. 
I  little  sacred  shrine, 
1  the  Virtues  meet, 
[ope  and  Faith  divine 
hM  it  for  their  seat 
>  raise  her  fragrant  bower 
ind  rustic  taste, 

ibe  screenM  each  fav*rite  flower 
ry  ruder  blast ; 
ihrub  or  plant  was  there 
lome  moral  yield ; 
I,  by  a  father's  care, 
id  in  ev*ry  field. 
whose  fbUage  fell  away, 
1  the  summer  died, 
an  image  of  decay 
ctore  human  pride : 
perennial  greens  that  stood, 
r*d  the  wintry  blast, 
*the  fiur  mind  be  viewM, 
ball  for  ever  last 
her  that  the  gaudiest  flowerb 
dom  fragrant  found, 
soon  their  littlo  powers, 
on  the  ground : 


While  the  sweet-scented  rose  shall  last. 

And  still  retain  its  power. 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lovM  to  lead 

Her  inoflfensive  day. 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read, 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grac'd  the  woodland  shades, 

From  courts  and  cities  fkr. 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star, 

The  glory  of  the  night. 
When  beaming  through  the  cloud.ess  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light : 
So  Birtha  shone ! — But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard. 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke. 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd : 

*  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme 

In  whom  I  live  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.' 
She  atarts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice, 

And  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  lifls  her  meek  eye  in  surprise, 

And  see's  a  stranger's  face : 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power, 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreada  her  cheek 

With  nature'a  pureat  dye. 
And  all  thoae  dazzling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  fVom  her  eye — 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight; 
And  atill  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd. 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  bhz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wond'rous  fi>rce  I  feel ; 
I  gaze,  I  tremble,  I  adore, 

Yet  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld. 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast. 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd : — 
Just  then  her  father  hap'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Grood  Ardolph's  eye  his  Beruia  meets 

With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight ; 

*  O  gallant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

Right  welcome  to  this  place  ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 
Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 

*  Thou  gen'rous  knight,*  the  youth  rejoin'd, 

*  Though  little  known  to  fame, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  name.' 

*  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  exclaim'd 

*  Renown'd  for  wortn  and  power  7 
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For  valoar  and  for  virtue  fain*d. 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  7 
Now  make  me  grateful,  righteous  beaTan, 

Aa  thou  art  good  to  me. 
Since  to  my  aged  eyes  *tiB  given 

Sir  Eldred's  son  to  see  V 
Then  Ardolph  caufht  him  by  the  hand. 

And  gaz*d  upon  his  face, 
And  to  his  aged  bosom  strainM, 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  view'd  him  o*er  and  o*er, 

And  doubted  still  the  truth. 
And  ask*d  what  he  had  askM  before. 

Then  thus  addresst  the  youth : 
'Come  now  beneath  my  roof^  I  pray. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take. 
And  with  us  many  a  cheerful  day, 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make ! 
He  entered  at  the  gate  straightway. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 


PART  II. 

Onck — in  a  social  summer's  walk. 

The  raudy  day  was  fled ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk. 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said : 
Thy  father  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  e'er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send. 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Together  did  we  learn  to  bear 

'The  casque  and  ample  shidd ; 
Together  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathful  spear  to  wield. 
to  make  our  union  still  more  dear. 

We  both  were  doom'd  to  prove, 
^hat  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
Hie  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knif  ht 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  tlM  virtoee  writ* 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
ffiff  bosom  felt  an  equal  wound, 

Nor  sigh'd  we  long  jn  vain ; 
One  summer's  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  Eldrxd's  only  child. 

Thy  father's  darling  joy  ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smii'd. 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care 

That  dim  his  star  of  life— 
Myarms  receiv'd  the  little  pair, 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wife. 
Forgive,  thou  gentle  kniffht,  forgive, 

fond  foolish  tears  leiii  flow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave. 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Botnmnt,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne*er may'st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart; 
Nor  even  fSel  the  parting  blow 

Thai  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  bkxNning  banks  of  7ky, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay. 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  ? 
I  bore  my  biaaleoM  tMbee  awaj 


With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Tay, 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watch'd  my  little  household  cares. 

And  formed  their  growing  youth  * 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.' 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtha  here  I  see,* 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejoin'd ; 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee. 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  questioi^hear, 

She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak ; 
And  many  a  soft  and  silent  tear 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  fao:. 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale  : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 

But  heav'n's  high  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd, 

To  crown  the  circling  year, 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resoiv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  nis  fame  I  held, 
T*  oppose  a  parent's  stem  command. 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me— left  his  sister  too^ 

Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  face — 
What  could  a  fbeble  old  man  do  7 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  \ 

0  laurels  dearlv  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  eam'd  with  fame  < 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought. 
Full  manfully  the  brave  toy  strove, 

Though  pressing  ranks  oppose ; 
But  wedc  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

*  Against  an  host  oif  foes. 

A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill — for  Ardolph  liTes 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  long-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  E^wy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain— 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die. 

But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thought^ 
And  to  my  passion-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought 
When  lo !  array'd  in  robes  of  Ugfat, 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  clear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  sigfal— 

Religion  was  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine. 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heaL' 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  delight 

The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears  : 
Then  weeping  cries — *  Thou  noble  knight. 
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oka  accept  my  tears. 
I,  mi^ht  I  dare  aBpire 
n  so  bright  a  boon ! — 
$ir  Eldred  was  mj  sire^ 
m  hast  lost  a  son. 
;h  I  want  a  worthier  plea 
)  so  dear  a  cause ; 
le  to  thy  bosom  be 
nee  thy  Edwy  was. 
ling  tongue  its  aid  denies 
u  may*8t  disapprove ; 
I  it  in  my  ardent  eyes, 
id  the  tale  of  love. 
:eoas  Birtha  !* — *  Gracious  power ! 
uld  I  e*er  repine/ 
olph,  *  since  I  see  this  hour  ? 
!irtha  shall  be  thine.' 
msient  gleam  of  red 
ntly  o*er  her  face, 
trembling  feature  spread 
ireet  disordered  grace. 
ir  father  kindly  smil'd 
ilness  of  content; 
y  ey*d  his  darling  child, 
ashful,  bliish*d  consent 
paint  the  vast  delight 
ll*d  Sir  Eldred*8  heart, 
e  transports  of  the  knight, 
mock  the  Muse's  art 
kind  and  gracious  soul, 
gentle  passions  dwell, 
)r  far  conceive  the  whole, 
ny  muse  can  tell. 
the  knight  his  Birtha  knew, 
>re  he  priz'd  the  maid  ; 
th  each  day  produced  to  view 
race  each  hour  betray'd. 
n  too  was  fond  to  charm 
&r  acconiplish'd  youth ; 
9  breast  she  strove  to  warm, 
own'd  with  love,  his  truth, 
e  dames  of  modern  days, 
meral  homage  claim ; 
1  the  univeraal  gaze, 
at  for  public  fame, 
dty  but  on  merit  smil'd, 
tre  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
father  gave  bis  child, 
rndeor,  or  for  gold, 
ir  of  young  EUdred's  flame 
could  brook  delay, 
e  press'd  the  maid  to  name 
jy  nuptial  day. 
impatience  of  his  breast 
ill  m  vain  to  hide, 
is  eager  suit  represt 
lodest  maiden  pride. 
Sir  Elchred  press'd  the  day 
was  to  crown  his  truth, 
^htful  sire  would  sigh  and  say, 
py  state  of  youth! 
»ckfl  the  woes  which  wait 
■e  it  dreams  of  joy; 
:s  to-morrow's  alter'd  fate 
I  those  dreams  destroy. 
ffh  the  flatterer  Hope  deceives, 
mted  prospects  shows ; 
still  cheated,  still  believes, 
ith  the  bright  scene  close. 
my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild. 


On  me  her  beauty's  slave ; 
But  whilst  she  look'd,  and  whilst  she  sm.  tf 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yet,  O  forgive  an  old  man's  care. 

Forgive  a  father's  zeal ; 
Who  fondly  loves  must  greatly  fear, 

Who  fears  must  greaUy  feet 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  Hymen  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands. 

And — ^be  your  bliss  complete !' 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky. 

The  golden  orient  blush'd ; 
But  BiKha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  clad, 

Ferform'd  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallow'd  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight 
How  feeble  language  were  to  speak 

Th'  immeasurable  joy. 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred's  ardent  cheek,  « 

And  triumph'd  in  his  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  confest, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known. 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  mij^ht  keep 
A  joy  chastis'd  by  piety, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recollect  her  scattcr'd  thought. 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour, 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd — th'  enamour 'd  knight, 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away  ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  sofUy  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror  !  blasting  sight ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Redin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  fires  his  frantic  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  sight, 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  staba  the  stranger  knight 

*  Die,  traitor,  die !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  avenging  steel !' — 

*  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

•  'Tis  Edwy— Oh  farewell !' 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide. 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  l)osom's  pride. 

His  Edwy,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  father's  feelings  melt  * 

How  faint  and  how  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  face. 

And  bless  him  ere  I  die  V 
Then  with  a  swifl  and  vigorous  pace. 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie  ; 
O  sad  reverse ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  close  he  found 
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In  brother's  blood  imbroM. 
Cold,  BpeechlesB,  Miuelen,  Eldred  near, 

6az*d  on  the  deed  he'd  done ; 
Like  the  blank  statue  of  Despair, 

Or  Madness  gray'd  in  atone. 
The  father  saw— ao  Jephthah  stood. 

So  tum'd  his  wo-firaneht  eye. 
When  the  dear,  destin'd  child  he  view'd 

His  zeal  had  doom'd  to  die. 
He  look'd  the  wo  he  conld  not  speak. 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discoloor'd,  dying  cheek. 

And  silent  sank  to  rest 
Then  Birtha  faintly  rais'd  her  eye, 

Which  long  had  oeas'd  to  stroim. 
On  Eldred  fix'd,  with  many  a  sigh. 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremuloas  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

The  dim  departing  eye. 
The  qui?'ring  hand,  the  short  quick  breath. 

He  yiew'd^-and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


His  heart  its  anguish  could  not  bear. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  yeiU 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies, 

Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heav'n ;  'tis  erring  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  uncontroU'd,  the  plan 

Of  promis'd  bliss  destroys. 
Had  Eldred  paused  before  the  blow. 

His  hand  had  never  err'd ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicatc»d  wo. 

His  soul  had  then  been  sparM ! 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  bleed 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man's  mercies  from  God's  hand  proceed, 

His  miseries  f^om  his  ottn. 


^  la  the  celebrated  ptetore  of  the  saerifioe  of  Iplufv 
nia,  Timantbes  haviof  exhaneted  every  image  of  fnsf 
In  the  bjrvtaodera,  threw  a  veil  over  the  fliee  of  toe  ft- 
ther,  wboee  sorrow  be  was  utierlj  aaabte  to  expisn 
PUn.  book  XXXV. 
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THE  METAM0RPB081S  OF  A  NYKPH  INTO  STONE 

The  annual  wonnd  allur'd 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer*s  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ranpurple  to  the  sea,  suppoe'd  with  blood 
Of  lliammnz  yearly  wounded. — MiUon. 


WuEMX  beauteous  Belmont  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sdbrina*s  silver  wave  below, 
Liv'd  ^oung  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reign'd  unrivall'd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fkirest  face ; 
With  all  that  softer  elegance  of  mind. 
By  genius  heighten'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd 
Yet  early  was  she  doom'd  the  child  of  care. 
For  hapless  love  subdu'd  th'  ill-fated  fair, 
Ah  !  wnat  avails  each  captivating  g^ce. 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  7 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav'n-bom  mind, 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  refin'd  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure, 
An4  sense  to  feel  the  pang  it  cannot  core. 

BSach  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain  her 
hand. 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd. 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  admir'd. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  ofiend, 
The  lover  ahe  refus'd  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejeetion  wore  so  mild  a  face. 
More  like  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  disgrace. 

Yoong  Pdydora,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 


Was  wont  to  visit  Belmont^s  blooming  plams. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw 
Th'  unerring  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  7 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind. 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  * 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire, 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  welLstrung 

lyre  7 
From  that  fam'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprung, 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  and  Apollo  strung. 

Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swaiu. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  grac'd  the  rustic  plain : 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  lift  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  hit  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo. 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  ftw '. 
The  savage  herds  in  mote  attention  stood. 
And  ravish'd  Echo  fill'd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  survey'd  with  jealous 

eyes. 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domaina. 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'ry  plains ; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  charm. 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warm : 
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fbe  Autati  MmbUnce  of  desert  be  bore, 
Andeich  fictitioas  mark  of  goodness  wore; 
Gould  act  tbe  tenderness  he  never  felt. 
In  wrrow  soften,  and  in  anguish  melt 
Tbe  ligh  elaborate,  the  fraudfol  tear. 
The  ioj  dissembled,  and  the  well  feign'd  fear, 
All  uMe  were  his ;  and  his  each  treach*roas  art. 
That  steals  the  guileless  and  unpractised  heart 

Too  soon  he  heard  of  fair  lanthe's  fame, 
Twis  each    enamoured   shepherd's   fiiy'rite 

theme; 
RetnmM  the  rising,  and  the  setting  sun, 
Tbe  ihepherd's  fiiT*rite  theme  was  never  done. 
Tbej  prais'd  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

air! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  own*d  her  fair. 

Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  moved : 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fancied  that  he  loved : 
Bat  Polydore  no  genVous  passion  knew, 
Lort  to  all  truth  in  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart. 
Too  vain  to  ftel,  too  selfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend. 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  of  Hebrus  blend ; 
So  eold  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides. 
And  the  whole  subject  soul  absorbs  and  guides. 
Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure, 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well  imagmM  tale. 
So  oft  be  swore— how  should  he  not  prevail? 
The  well.imagin*d  tale  tbe  nymph  believM ; 
Too  ansuspecting  not  to  be  deceiv'd : 
She  lov*d  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  beIov*d, 
N'or  blushed  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap. 

prov'd. 
The  conquest  onoe  achiev*d,  the  brightest  fair, 
^beo  conquer'd,  was  no  longer  worth  his  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  could  prove, 
^lio  of  his  pow*r,  ho  jested  at  her  love. 
Hie  peijnrM  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand*rer  rove. 
And  tell  the  story  of  Ianthe*s  love ; 
He  mockm  her  easy  faith,  insults  her  wo, 
iVor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne, 
How  Polydore  to  treach*ry  added  scorn. 

And  now  her  eyes*  soft  radiance  *gan  to  fail, 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale ; 
Tbe  lily  there  in  &ded  beauty  shows 
It!  eickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquishM  rose. 
DefDoring  Sorrow  marks  her  for  his  prey, 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
f St,  as  apace  her  ebbhog  lifb  declin*d, 
laersasinir  strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 
'0  bad  my  heart  been  hard  as  his,*  she  cried, 
'Aa  hapleas  Ti<^m  thus  I  had  not  died : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are. 
Insulted  rirtoe  doubtless  is  their  care. 
Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

Shorten  my  woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
Qoiek  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame. 
Let  me  be  an  j  thing  but  what  I  am ! 
And  smoe  the  cmel  woes  I*m  doom*d  to  feel, 
Proceed,  alas !  fhim  having  lov*d  too  well : 
Gnntme  some  form  where  love  qm  have  no  part. 
No  human  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
Where  no  aoft  touch  of  pasnon  can  be  fplt. 


No  fimd  afiSsction  this  weak  bosom  melt 
If  Pity  has  not  leA  your  blest  abodes, 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone, 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  I*ve  kno*'n  . 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove. 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
For  sure,  if  au? ht  can  aggravate  our  wo, 
*Tis  the  feign  *d  pity  of  a  prosperous  foe.' 
Thus  pray*d  the  nymph,  and  straight  the  Pow*r:i 

addrest. 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  true 
To  harden'd  rock  tbe  stiflPning  damsel  erow , 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone  ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  face. 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  retains. 
The  nymph  is  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tears ; 
Yet — strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impart  I 
Unchang'd,   unchill'd,   remain'd    the  glowin;* 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  scom'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings 
bore. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of  peijur'd  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  his  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train, 
liis  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev'n  lanthe  knew 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  warn'd  beware. 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity's  exhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest : 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  new. 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view , 
The  shapeless  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  trace 
Of  lost  lanthe's  form,  lanthe's  face. 
He  fiz'd  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
*  And  take  sweet  maid,'  he  cried,  *  my  partini* 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom'd  thus  terribly  to  part. 
No  other  nymph  shaU  ever  share  my  neart ; 
Thus  only  I'm  absolv'd' — he  rashly  cried, 
Then  plunc^'d  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  the  steel  he  grasp'd,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  lov'd  so  well : 
The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part. 
And  Btabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rocky  mass  was  pale  before, 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded  stone 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own , 
From  Polydore's  fresh  wound  it  flow'd  in  part. 
But  chief  emitted  from  lanthe's  heart 
And  thoQfifh  revolving  ages  since  have  past, 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminislrd  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swam 
Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tell. 
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When  o*er  the  heath  resounds  the  midnight  bell; 
On  eve  of  midsnmmer,  that  foe  to  sleep, 
What  time  yoong  maids  their  annoal  vigils 

keep. 
The  tell-tale  shrab,*  fresh  gather*d  to  declare 
The  swains  who  false,  from  those  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in'  clanking  chains  the  ehorch- 

yard  walk. 
And  to  the  wond*ring  ear  of  fancy  talk  : 
When  the  scarM  maid  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove, 
To  kiss  Uie  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love ; 
When,  with  lolig  watchings,  Care  at  length  op- 

prest. 
Steals  brcAcen  pauses  of  uncertain  rest ; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can  take. 
And  nothing  bat  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  foU  of  fear, 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjurM  Polydore  observ*d  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  meeding.roek  repair. 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  MidBuminer-men,  eonsolted  as  oracular  by  viUsfS 
maids. 


Still  when  the  hours  of  solemn  rites  retom. 
The  village  train  in  ssd  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  ev'ry  weed  which  might  the  spot  <fii. 

grace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field  flowers  in  their  place. 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow*ret  grows, 
But  the  first  dafiTodil,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  blossom  here. 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer'  hue. 
And  ev*rv  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  hero  the  ftitfafbl 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  wooe  his  living  love. 
Secure  from  harm  is  evVy  hallow 'd  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest. 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by  night; 
Alofl  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand. 
The  neighb'ring  hill  is  hence  caird  Fatry 

Land.* 


*  By  contraction,  Failand,  a  hill  well  known  in  8q 
meraetshire :  not  fkr  from  this  Is  7%e  BUedimg  R0A, 
(Vom  whidi  constantly  iMues  a  crimson  current.  A  de- 
sire to  acco*int  for  this  appearance,  fsve  rise  to  a  wbioi* 
sical  conversation,  which  produced  these  slif ht  vcises. 


ODE. 


niOM  H.  M.  AT  BKISTOL,  TO  DEAGQir,  lUU  GAEEICK's  HOUSI  DOG,  AT  HAMPTON. 


I.  Deagoh  !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead  : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame. 

From  those  who  cannot  read  7 

II.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wight,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  wnte. 

The  nuUlia  tempora  fandi ! 
Like  his,  my  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  heroteal  epMe^ 

In  strains  which  ne'er  can  die. 

III.  Father  of  Ivrics,  tunefbl  Horace ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  7 
Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
Seiz*d  the  scared  muses,  pluckM  their  wings. 

And  put  out  all  their  fire.t 

IV.  Dragon !  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watch*d  the  fruits  Hesperian ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  snatch  one  moment's  guilty  rieep. 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon !  change  with  me  thy  fate. 
To  give  me  up  thy  place  and  state, 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  feed  ! 
My  mind  enlarg'd,  thy  body  freed, 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine ! 

VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale. 

Nay,  share  the  sav'ry  bit; 

*  8es  the  admirable  epistle  to  sir  William  Chambers. 

t  A  profusion  of  odes  had  appeared  about  this  time, 
which  strikingly  violated  all  the  rules  of  lyrical  eompo- 
•itioB. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen. 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Ofl  shalt  thou  snufi*  the  smoking  venuon, 
Devour'd  alone^  by  hungry  denizen. 

So  fresh,  thoul't  long  to  tear  it ; 
Though  Flaccus*  tells  a  diff 'rent  tak 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale. 

Because  their /rien<^  should  share  it 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate, 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  fit>m  love,  would  watch ! 

IX.  Not  that  'twould  crown  with  joy  my  life 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden's  wife, 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings: 
Though  she,  accelerating  fate, 
Decrees  the  scanty  mor^  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens ! 

X.  Though  fir'd  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature's  rhetorician. 

More  flow'rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he  *s  skili'd  more  roots  to  find. 
Than  ever  stock 'd  an  Hebrew's  mind. 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 
XL  I'd  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  1  bark  at  ragged  coat. 

Nor  tear  the  tatter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 
XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue-ey*d  dame 
With  Venus'  or  Minerva's  name, 

•  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sit  8. 

t  The  gardener  &ad  poultry  woman  at  Ham|iCoa. 
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M  warrior,  one  coquet ; 

alUs  and  tbe  queen  of  Beauty 

'd,  or  betrajM  that  nuptial  duty, 

^hich  ake  to  higrh  has  set 

Whene'er  I  hMrd  the  rattlinsr  coach 

im  their  lonsr.desir'd  approach, 

ow  would  I  haste  to  greet  *em ! 

er  feel  I  wore  a  chain, 

arting,  I  perceivM  with  pain 

could  not  fly  to  meet  *eni ! 

Phe  master  loves  his  sylvan  shades, 

vith  the  nine  melodious  maids, 

is  choicest  hours  are  spent: 

all  I  hear  some  wittling  cry, 

■rittling  fh>m  my  presence  fly !) 

varrick  will  soon  repent : 

iffain  you'll  see  him,  never  f^ar ; 

lalf  a  dozen  times  a  year 

e  still  will  charm  the  a^e ; 

om*d  long  to  be  admir*d, 

des  and  streams  he'll  soon  be  Ur'd, 

od  languish  for  the  stage.' 

Peace !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 


The  full-blown  ftme  of  thirty  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  praise ; 
He  bears  his  llb'ral,  polish'd  mind. 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refin'd 

He  bears  his  well-eam'd  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere. 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  have  fblt  and  lov'd  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wise  long.pamperM  with  applause, 
To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lay  his  laurels  down ! 
Boldly  repelling  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame 

'  Enough  of  both  I've  known.' 

XIX.  How  wise  !  a  short  retreat  to  steal. 
The  vanity  of  life  to  feel. 

And  from  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  scene. 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between. 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die  I 


EPITAPHS. 


THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

•I10O  yean  Viear  of  St.  OktvioMi  CamwalL 

al  manners,  if  the  jrentlest  mind, 
for  God,  and  love  for  human  kind, 
iie  charities  which  life  endear, 
aim  affection,  or  demand  a  tear, 
»*er  Penroee*8  venerable  urn 
tic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship  mourn, 
path  of  duty  still,  untir'd,  he  trod, 
lk*d  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  wiUiGod! 
past  the  power  of  precept  and  of  pray'r, 
Jl  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
wants  still  kindly  watchfbl  to  supply, 
ight  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  to  die ! 

ON  MRS.  BLANFORD. 

■bade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore 
sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 

ore; 

wly  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss, 
pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may  miss. 

ath  thou'st  fiinnd  which  science  cannot 

ich, 

th  and  goodness  never  fidl  to  reach : 

hare  the  joy  the  words  of  life  impart, 

isioa  promis'd  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 

111  Redeliff  Churchy  England. 

o  this  verse  her  fair  example  spread, 
ach  the  living  while  it  prais'd  the  dead ! 
reader!  shouM  it  speak  her  hope  divine, 
record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
bould  her  ev'ry  rirtue  stand  confest, 
'it  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast 
thou  slight  the  monitory  strain, 
le  has  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live 
Enough  &T  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest. 
Till  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  attest. 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Memorable  for  his  oonqueits  in  India,  and  for  hi*  tUh 
mency  to  tbe  vanquitbed. 

On  a  Monument  erected  hy  Sir  Robert  Polk. 

BoEN  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war. 
Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death;  while  living 
fame  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafls  his  honour*d 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument 's  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 

TO  Tint  MKMORY  OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ninety-one^  of  Northampton 

Her  pious  and  useful  Life, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  had  its  source 

In  Religion : 

Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  eflect 

of  her  love  of  Goo : 

Her  Reeignation 

was  the  Fruit  of  her  Faith. 

and  she  died  in  Hope 

because  she  had  lived 

A  Christian. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  reoeiv'd  a  degree  flrom  tbe  Unifereity  of  Oxlbrd 
for  bis  work  axainst  Lord  BoHngbroke's  Pbiloaophy 
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Go,  happy  ■pirit,  Mek  that  UlMfiil  land 
Where  zealoos  Bfichael  leads  the  ^lorioita  hand 
Of  tluiee  who  fought  for  truth ;  Meat  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  good  begon  bdow : 
Go,  hear  apfriaoding  sainta,  delighted,  tell 
How  TanqubhM  Fdaehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heay*n  whose  paths  thy  rirtoe 

sought; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thoa  well  hast 

finight; 
O  let  thj  hoDourM  shade  kit  care  approve. 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  lore : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  sroh  a  fiUher  died. 


ON  C.  DICEY,  Eso. 

In  Claylmfok  Church,  Leieettenhirt. 

O  TBou,  or  friend  or  stransfer,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dioey  lies; 
When  this  frail  marble,  ftithless  to  its  trust, 
Moold'ring  itself  resigns  iti  moulder*d  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature's  self  decay, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
7^  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive. 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
Hus  truth,  lon^  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach. 
Though  cold,  mstruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach: 
O  pause !  reHect,  repent,  resolve,  amend  ! 
Life  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end  I 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Go,  peaceful  shade !  exchange  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  su£f  rers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  Ihe  crown  triumphant  &ith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  daT  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  riss. 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  priie. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 

GARDEN. 

EEVCTED  TO  A  DECEASED  PEIEND. 

Ye  liberal  soub  who  rev*rence  Friendship's 

name. 
Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  feel  her 

flame; 
Oh !  if  from  early  youth  one  friend  you've  lov'd. 
Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  approv'd ; 
If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart. 
When  such,  so  known,  so  lov'd,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach — For  yon  the  moomer  rears  th» 

stone. 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE. 

In  the  Cathedral,  at  Brittcl, 

When  worthless  grandeur  fills  th*  embellish  d 
urn. 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  sable  bier : 
But  when  distinguish'd  excellence  we  mouni, 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  sbould'st  thou  approach  this  awfU 
shrine. 
The  merits  of  the  honour'd  dead  to  seek, 
Hie  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine, 
Let  those  who  kioew  him,  those  who  lov'd 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say, 
What  zeal  ioflam'd,  what  faith  enlarg'd  hit 
breast! 
How  glad  the  unfetter'd  spirit  wing'd  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 

ON  THE  BEVEREND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  V 
In  ihe  Chapel  at  the  Hot-Wells,  BristoL 

Here  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shise, 
The  orator,  physician,  and  divine: 
'Twas  his,  hke  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill. 
To  heal  the  nat'ral  and  the  moral  iU. 
You,  whose  awaken'd  hearts  his  labours  Ues^ 
Where  ev'ry  truth,  b^  ev'ry  grace  was  drest ; 
Oh !  let  your  lives  evmce  that  still  you  feel 
Th'  effective  influence  of  his  fervent  waL 
One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 
Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow 
Thai  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 
And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  of  the  Ret.  Sir  James  Stonhouse, 

BarU 

Come  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear, 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o'er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint. 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  tlie  saint. 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    honour'd    shad* 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save, 
Thy  &ith  subdu'd  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh !  if  thy  living  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  loftier  emphasis  of  speech  : 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart, 
And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  ev'ry  heart 


THE  FOOUSH  TRAVELLER  : 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME. 


These  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  pnnce  could  be ; 
Much  pow'r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand, 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command. 


One  son,  a  fav'rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad  i 
Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  past 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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csoapM  to  foreign  lands, 
ika  hiB  grwaooM  sire*!  oommtDdf ; 
ae  &ncwd,  from  hit  light, 

low  ioj  he  took  delight 
ith,  detesting  peace  and  quiet, 
1  in  Tioe,  expense,  and  riot; 

wild  pleaaore  rashly  tasted, 
1th  declined,  and  subatance  wasted 
der  sire,  to  pity  prone, 
i  to  pardon  what  was  done ; 
raid  he  certain  terms  fulfil 
lid  reoeiTO  a  kingdom  stllL 
ith  the  pardon  little  minded, 
I  his  sottish  sool  was  blinded ; 
igh  he  moorn'd  no  past  transgression, 

the  ifatnre  rich  possewion. 

the  kingdom  when  obtain'd, 
the  terms  on  which  'twas  gain*d ; 
d  pain  and  self^enial, 
le  reward,  but  shunn*d  the  trial 
r  his  father's  power  how  great, 
rioos  too  the  promisM  state  ! 
h  resolves  no  more  to  roam 
ight  to  seek  his  father's  home, 
had  sent  a  friend  to  say, 
t  be  cautious  on  his  way ; 
1  what  road  he  must  pursue, 
ays  keep  his  home  in  Tiew. 
iffhtless  youth  set  out  indeed, 
.  he  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 

L  trifle  by  the  way 
is  idle  heart  astray. 

casual  impulse  sway'd, 

slight  jpretence  he  stay'd ; 

to  all,  his  passions  bend, 
I  forgets  his  journey's  end. 
r  sport,  for  ev'ry  song, 
d  as  he  pass'd  along ; 
ty  each  idle  sight  he  saw, 
er  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 
-  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 
I  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 
1  with  this  vulgar  lot. 


ffis  father's  house  he  quite  forgot. 
Those  slight  refreshments  l^  &e  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  stroogth  to  stay 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  ofl  appear 
And  sound  the  jprointss  in  his  ear ; 
Oft  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come : 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.'  • 

Displeas'd  he  answers,  *  Come  what  will. 
Of  present  bliss  I'll  take  my  fill; 
In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  I  hear. 
Those  jojTs  are  distant,  these  are  near.* 
Thus  perish'd,  k)st  to  worth  and  truth. 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
While  beggars,  foreigners,  and  poor, 
Enjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 

APPUCATIOIf. 

My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 

In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  ofipring  trace. 

The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  fiither  sent 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 

The  faithful  minister  you'll  find, 

Who  calls  the  wand'rmg,  warns  the  blind. 

Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  blame. 

Are  not  you  doing  just  the  same  7 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 

To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 

The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road, 

The  flow'rs  with  which  your  path  is  strew'd 

To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 

And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 

Charm'd  with  your  present  paltry  1  >t. 

Eternity  is  qmte  forgot 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend. 

Who  bids  jou  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  tnn,  the  next  your  home 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 


nr  THZ  MAKNBft  OF  Sill  WALTER  KALKIOH. 


THE  OBJECTOR, 

nmn  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 

limself  his  neighbour  love ; 

^h  the  precept 's  full  of  beauty, 

npracticable  duty : 

ve  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

r  of  this  wond'rous  kind. 

loves  himself  to  great  excess, 

ant  must  love  his  neighbour  less ; 

If  engrosses  all  the  hwt 

anoUier  have  a  part  7 

f  self-love  most  men  enthral, 

'hbour's  share  is  none  at  all. 

,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 

his  neighbour  as  himself  7 

did,  would  he  not  labour 
!  a  little  for  his  neighbour  7 
jeH  me,  friend,  can  noarding  elves 


E'er  love  their  neigbour  as  themselves  7 
lY.  The  man  whose  neart  is  bent  on  pleaturi 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure  * 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good. 
Can't  love  another  if  ho  would. 

Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ! 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease  7 

Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  his  fame  7 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  Io?e  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  spends  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gave  him 
Full,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal. 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel. 
How  can  such  gormandiMtng  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  theniselves  7 
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VII.  Tben  sinoe  the  mtn  who  losti  for  gdd^ 
Since  he  who  is  to  fieamre  fold ; 

Who  soars  in  prides  or  sinks  in  ema§f 
His  neighbour  will  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  thifi  great  command  inclinM  T 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God*s  holy  word, 
Nor  censure  Scripture  as  absurd ; 

But  8ui%  the  rule 's  of  no  arail 
If  placed  so  high  that  all  must  fidi ; 
And  His  impo9$ibU  to  prove' 
That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  ofheav'nlT  mould, 
UnwarpM  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part 

fiy  loving  God  with  all  his  heart , 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neighbour  love. 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brio^, 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  spring , 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  you*ll  labour, 
A  Christian  can*t  hut  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule 's  too  hard  to  please  ye, 
Turn  Christian,  and  youMl  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible.*  youMl  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.* 

*Tis  true;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  creatOTB 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  Datum 


INSCRIPTION 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER 


AiftT  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow*r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow, 
Zephyrs  bland  that  sofUy  blow  ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  lovelorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdtuit  glade. 
If  you  love  a  iioon.tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fiiiries  fly, 
Unoh*»rv'd  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev'ry  night, 
By  the  moon.beam*s  glimm*ring  light 
Ajid  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow. 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sin^s, 
Where  the  carlieat  cowslip  springs ; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fairy*8  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconnn*d  to  place. 
Love  to  f:ll  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  tiio  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies,. 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize  ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow'r. 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  form*d  of  grosser  day, 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear. 
Sec  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion.  Fashion's  fool. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool ! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  ofpow'r. 
Fly,  ah  fiy !  this  tranquil  bow'i ! 

Soa  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost. 
Wretch  !  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  moe« 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  hallow'd  haunts 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear, 
When  Afflictions  train  appear , 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh, 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav'n, 
Giving  freely  wmit  was  giv'n  ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye. 
You,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few, 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you ; 
I  You,  these  mossy  banks  may  presi< , 
L  You,  each  guardian  fay  shall  bless. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN : 

OR,  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE. 


The  Devil,  us  the  Scriptures  show, 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part. 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  where  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baits  ibr  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  offers  empires  whole, 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  be  pays  polite  attention. 


And  begs  him  just  to  take  a  pension. 
Some  are  so  fir'd  with  love  of  fame, 
lie  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 
For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  wrxle. 
Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 
For  human  praise  renounce  salvation. 
And  sell  their  souls  fur  reputation. 
But  the  great  gifl,  the  mighty  bribe. 
Which  Satan' pours  amid  the  tribe, 
Which  millions  seize  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste. 
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iing  reader  I — what  d'ye  think  7 
IB  money — money — chink ! 
le  wide  world  the  tempter  flies, 

to  Tiew  the  glittering  prize ; 
he  hastes  from  shore  to  shore, 

the  nations  all  adore : 
;k  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 
b  the  fimd  desire  of  gold. 
}n  needy  tradesman's  shop, 
ersal  tempter  stop; 
It  thoOf*  he  cries,  *  increase  thy  trea- 

er  weights  and  scantier  measures, 

0  shalt  thrive  :*  the  trader's  williog, 

1  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 
sA  to  a  farmer  hies, 

to  cheat,'  the  farmer  cries : 
his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent, 
le  Devil  is  content ; 
kets  rise,  and  riches  roll, 
n  quite  secures  his  souL 
ct  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly, 
f  laughter  and  of  folly ; 
a  stingy  griping  fellow, 
each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
too  he  sells  his  soul 
for  a  flowing  howl. 
i  again  yon  lass  a  spinning, 
the  tempter  is  beginning : 


Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nice^ 
She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  controul, 
She,  for  a  dband,  sells  her  soul ! 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  different  state  : 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies, 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize  : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  young  beginners. 
And  fouler  sins  for  older  sinners. 
Ofl  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  us. 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught. 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nought 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art. 
He  bids  the  profler'd  gift  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  berore  our  face, 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promis'd  gain. 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe. 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

Oa,  TliE  GHOST  OF  POOK  MOLLT, 

0  was  drowned  in  Richard's  Mill-pond, 
une— 'Collin's  Mulberry  Tree.' 

ichard  to  Bob,  *  Let  things  go  as  they 

ire  and  fun  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss, 
igh  I  get  tipsy,  tohat  harm  is  in  this  7 
Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  truth, 

O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 
h.' 

V  answered  Bob,  *  you're  of  Solomon's 
d,  [proceed ; 

r,  if  you  quote  him,  you'll  please  to 
>  (as  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing) 

into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
tan  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woful  abyss, 
ing  to  say.  Pray  what  harm  ts  in  this  V 
ome,*  says  gay  Richard,  *  don't  grudge 

1  cup, 

v'd,  while  I'm  able,  I'll  still  keep  it  up ; 
ray.beard's  deny  that  in  frolic  there's 

» 

,  love,  and  drink — and  what  harm  is  in 

V 

•ert, '  I  grant  if  you  live  for  to-day, 

'  game,  love,  ana  drink,  and  may  frolic 

,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  contend, 
Wise  Man  has  bid  us — Remember  the 

n 

(hard,  *  When  sickness  or  peevish  old 


Shall  advance  to  dismiss  me  from  life's  merry 

stage ; 
Repentance  just  then,  boy,  may  not  be  amiss. 
But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  what  hann  is  m 

this?' 
They  parted ;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  begun, 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun  ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
And  he  sung  and  he  swore,  nor  once  thought  of 

the  end. 
Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the  plain. 
He  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promis'd  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  undone, 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  scorn'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  Molly  run 

wild. 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  desti. 

tute  child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Molly's  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill.pond  both 

drown'd. 
Then   his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day. 
But  its  clamour  he  drown'd  in  more  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  warn'd  him  and  pray'd  him  to  think  on  the 

end! 
Now  disturb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly  each 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  was 

the  sight ! 
O  how  ghastly  she  look'd  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend. 
And  so  awfully  told  him,  *  Remember  the  end? 
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She  talk*d  of  the  woes  ar.d  unqaenchable  fire 
Wliich  await  the  licentiooa,  the  dninkard,  and 

Uar :  [beware. 

How  he  minM  more  maidens,  she  bade  him 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan*d,  and  she  Ta- 

nish'd  in  air. 
N^ow  l|eggar*d  by  gaming,  distemper'd  by  drink, 
Death  starM  in  his  fkce,  yet  he  dar'd  not  to 

think; 
Desparing  of  merc;^,  despising  all  tmth. 
He  dy*d  of  old  age  m  the  prime  of  his  yooth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  verses 

engraT*d,  [and  be  safed : 

Which  he  hop*d  some  gay  Mow  might  read 

THE  XnTAFBa 

Hkrx  lies  apoor  yooth,  who  callM drinking  his 
bliss.  [«*« ' 

And  was  min'd  by  saying,  tohat  harm  is  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  tke  end  ! 

THE  CARPENTER : 
Or,  the  Danger  of  Evil  Compamf, 

Therk  was  a  yonng  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelright  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throughout  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known. 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had, 

In  sooth  it  was  enough, 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass, 

^     And  dl  his  household  stuff. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had, 

For  ease  and  comfort  plann*d ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  for  aught. 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likewise. 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  business  wanted  he ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  7 
To  make  bis  comfort  quite  complete ; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife  ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  ^ood  was  she, 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire, 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blest  his  prosperous  days? 
Each  night  when  he  return*d  fVom  work, 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladlv  dressed, 

While  he  caress*d  hb  child. 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had. 

His  only  darling  dear. 
The  object  of  their  equal  love. 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  lifb. 

And  spoil  so  fair  a  lot  7 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart, 

And  ev'ry  virtue  blot  7 
W'th  grief  the  cause  I  most  relate, 


The  dismal  cause  reveal; 
•Twas  EVIL  coMFAifT  and  dkuck, 

The  source  of  ev*ry  ill. 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 

Who  did  his  fancy  please ; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he, 

Who  ofl  had  croes'd  the  seas. 
This  roan  could  tell  a  merry  tolo. 

And  sing  a  merry  song  ; 
And  those  who  heard  him  sing  or  \Mlh, 

Ne'er  thought  the  evening  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song. 

And  wicked  was  the  tale  ; 
And  ev'rv  |»use  he  always  fill'd. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  oft. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk. 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  drink. 

But  only  lik*d  the  fun  ; 
But  soon  he  fVom  the  cooper  learn* 

The  same  sad  course  to  run, 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd , 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 

To  swear  like  him  soon  dar*d. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  litUo  car'd ; 
Half  finish'd  wheels  and  broken  tools. 

Were  strcw'd  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work. 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot. 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
His  cheerful  ev'nings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  smil'd ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wife. 

Nor  hugg'd  his  smiling  child. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past, 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent. 

And  still  he  sUy'd  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left, 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gav  mark'd  the  sabbath«morn/ 

But  all  was  rags  and  dirt 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad  : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispcnt. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgag'd  for  its  worth ; 

The  fav'rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn'd,  till  none  were  left  ; 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remain'd 

Of  ev'ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  he  call'd  at  home  one  nigh  ^ 

And  in  a  surley  mood, 
He  bade  his  weeping  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw. 

Whence  could  he  then  be  fed  I 
His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heave, 

*  Bee  Berq«in*8  Gardener. 
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len  beibre  him  laid, 
vrerM  with  a  doth, 
i  a  word  she  aaid. 
r  husband  gave  a  knifti, 
nanj  a  silent  tear, 
tore  the  corer  off, 
LW  his  child  lie  there. 
thy  babe,'  the  mother  md, 
iss*d  with  famine  sore* 
»th — ^'twere  kinder  far 
old  not  suffer  more, 
ter  struck  to  the  heart, 
.  his  knees  straightway, 
lis  hands— oonross*d  his  sins, 
d  both  weep  and  pray. 
mme  hour  Uie  cooper  more 
•er  would  behold ; 
be  to  the  ale  house  go ; 
been  paT*d  with  |[o£l 
IpiTe  him  ail  the  past ; 
wi*d  his  sorrowing  mind, 
he  ^rieT*d  that  e*er  he  witmg'd 
nrthiest  of  her  kind, 
hard,  and  working  late, 
Dstry  and  pains, 
was  at  length  redeem*d, 
Y*d  were  all  his  gains. 
8  now  at  church  were  spent, 
me  was  his  delight ; 
Dg  Terse  himself  he  made, 
ad  it  ey'ry  night 

rd  murden  child  and  wife, 
ttten  ii  a  pin, 
$tab9  them  toith  hi$  kmftf 
ves  them  toith  his  gin, 

IHE  RIOT : 

A  UOAF  IS  BETTER  THAN  NO  BEXAD. 
f£u§  between  Jack  JIhvU  and  7bm  Bod. 
iie  tune  of*  A  cobler  there  was.* 

ninet^'Jivej  a  year  of  §earciiif  and 
Alarm, 

TOM. 

xyors,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet, 
go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
,  my  lads,  but  I  've  little  to  eat, 
1  down  the  mills,  and  we  *11  seize  all 
It: 

1  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  you  saw, 
the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

Derry  Down. 
x:bibrk  Tom  seizM — hold  a  moment, 
ek, 

ie  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack, 
I't  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
Ipe  straightway  to  pull  down  ev'ry 

le  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat, 
thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

Derry  Down, 
nsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill, 
•  all  the  grinding  by  brealung  the 

msey  to  think  we  shall  get  more  to 

the  botcher  who  gets  ns  the  meat ! 


What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  our 

spare  diet. 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  T 

Derry  Down, 
Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  foolish,  I  think. 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fed. 
That  is  sure  no  wise  xeason  fiir  wasting  my 

bread; 
And  just  such  wise  reasons  fi>r  minding  their 

diet,  ^ 

Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Derry  Down, 
I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others'  distresses. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  blesses; 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad. 
Abroad  I  am  told  they  are  ten  Umes  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain. 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  holland 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down, 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile, 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

where  smile! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we  *11  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all. 
And  we  '11  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

fall.  Derry  Down. 

But  if  we  're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder. 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet. 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  bread  yon  brought 

home, 
Had  yon  spent  them  in  labour  you  must  have 

had  some.  Devry  Down. 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  man,  with  qniet, 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all  strife. 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ey^ry  night  of  my  life ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge. 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judgs. 

Derry  l}own. 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  dont  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason, 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can't  help  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Down. 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power. 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  are 

wise, 
That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 

skies ; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  fhist. 

Derry  Down, 
Besides,  I  most  share  in  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Because  I  have  had  my  full  sharo  in  its  crimes : 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is  sent, 
Is  to  ponisfa  and  cure  us  of  *^.  discoBtcnL 
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Bnt  harvest  in  coininj^ — potatoes  are  corne  ! 
Oar   proflpect  clears  up;  je  oomplainer*   be 

diiinb !  Derry  Down. 

And  though  I  've  no  money,  and  though  I  *ve  no 

landf, 
I  *Te  a  head  on  my  shoolders,  and  a  pair  of  good 

hands. 
So  I  *I1  work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *11 

seek 
At  church  how  to  bear  all  the  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  aflbrd  us  supplies ; 
They  *11  subscribe— and  they  *I1  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies.  Derry  Down. 

Then  before  I  *m  induc*d  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
I  *11  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
So  I  *jl  eVn  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the  bread. 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o*er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evils  I  *m  ask'd  which  is  best, 
I  *d  rather  be  hungry  than  hsngM,  I  protest 

Derry  Down. 
Qooth  Tom,  thou  art  right.  If  I  rise  Tm  a  Turk : 
So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE: 

OR.  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hats  you  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  renown, 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  7 
Hb  name  it  was  Joseph — you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  caird  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided  he  thought  it  was  right. 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would, 
He  was  certain  that  all  work*d  together  for  good. 
He  prais'd  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

well! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health. 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bow*d  him  to  God*s  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

ill! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood, 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  decUr*d, 
*Twas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  which  he 

shar*d. 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  bade  slaughter  to 

cease. 
How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blensing  of  peace  ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear. 
Still  Joseph  declar*d  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood. 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wifo  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small. 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  liv*d  on  his  nins  were  they  greater  or  Ica!*, 
And  the  giver  he  ceas'd  not  each  moment  to 

bless.  li'^y* 

When  another  child  came  he  received  him  \vi:h 
And  Providence  blessM  who  had  sent  him  thf  | 

boy;  j 

But  when  the  child  died    said  poor  Joe  I  *m  con- ! 

tent, 
For  CJod  had  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pii 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profoneneas  «u 

wit; 
When  disasters  bofol  him  much  pleasure  Ihejr 

show*d. 
And  laugh'd  and  said— Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profimely  advaoee 
That  thU  happenM  by  luck,  and  that  happen^ 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  feoiid, 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  his  companions  who  work*d  in  the  pit, 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit. 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd. 
Who  ^ock*d  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  groond 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's  notion — that  all  thing$  whiek  mj 

wereheii. 

As  Joe  on  the  groimd  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  the 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  pre^  ran  with  foot-stepa  so  fleet 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ez- 

press'd ! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thf  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  bestf 

*  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  must  eat, 
•Tis  mj  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat' 

So  saymg,  he  foHow'd  the  dog  a  long  round. 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went  down 
under  ground.  [losti 

Poor  Joe  soon  return'd,  though  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  coit 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer. 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  s|X)kc  horror  and 
fear ;  [said. 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fall'n  in,  and  T%m  Jenkint  is  dead ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  cxpress'd ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast! 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under- 
stood. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  *  was  just  oov 

st(d'n  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to-day. 

How  could  it  appear  to  a  short-sighted  sinrer. 
That  myjife  would  be  sav'd  by  the  k>ss  of  mv 
dinner.* 

THE  GIN  SHOP  : 

OR  A  rnCP    INTO    PRISON. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south. 

And  look  from  east  to  west. 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest 
It  i«i  not  want,  though  that  is  bad. 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
iin  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm, 

Vou'll  find  the  reigning  sin. 
In  cittc^  villager,  and  towns, 

— The  monster's  name  is  Gin. 
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noe  of  darkness  never  sent 
'  man  a  deadlier  foe, 
ime  is  Legion,*  it  may  say, 
le  source  of  many  a  wo. 
le  the  fiend  alone  deprive 
«  laboarer  of  his  wealth  : 
not  all,  it  murders  too 

8  honest  name  and  health, 
the  times  are  grievous  hard, 

d  hard  they  are,  *tis  true ; 
mkards,  to  your  wives  and  babaa, 
ey*re  harder  made  by  yon. 
mkard*s  tax  is  self>impos*d, 
ce  every  other  sin ; 
:es  altogether  lay 
weight  so  great  as  Gin. 
to  oompela  no  man  to  drink, 
npeb  no  man  to  game, 
1  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 
rags,  and  want,  and  shame, 
idest  husband,  chang*d  by  Oni, 
or  a  tyrant  known ; 
dcrest  heart  that  nature  made, 
somes  a  heart  of  stone. 
f  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

9  poorly  cloth'd  and  fed, 

>  the  craving  Gin*shop  takes 
e  children's  daily  bread, 
leighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me, 
rough  many  a  London  street, 
I  the  cause  of  penury 
hundreds  we  shall  meet 
U  not  need  to  travel  far— 
lold  that  great  nian*s  door ; 
discerns  yon  idle  crew 
nn  the  deserving  poor, 
relieve  with  liberal  hand, 
s  child  of  honest  thrill; 
;re  long  scores  of  Gin-shops  stand 
will  withhold  his  gift 
that  shiv'ring  female  there, 

10  plie9  her  woful  trade ! 

to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 
it  hopeless  wretch  has  made, 
iro  those  steps,  and  view  below 

11  cellar  under  ground, 
r*ry  want  and  ev*ry  wo 
I  9W*Ty  sin  ia  found. 

ttle  wretches  trembling  there, 
th  hunger  and  with  cold, 
r  their  parente'  love  of  Gin, 
tin  and  misery  sold, 
those  friends*  to  human  kind 
to  take  these  wretches  up, 
y  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

^  The  Philanthropic  Society. 


Of  their  sad  parents  cup. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  bars. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate. 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  brought 

So  terrible  a  &te. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too. 

Though  differing  much  in  sin. 
Too  ofl  you'll  find  were  thither  brought. 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav'n  forbid  I  shoodd  confi>und 

Calamity  with  guilt . 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings , 
Yet  of t'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufiicturer  there. 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek  ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  success, 

His  wages  still  were  high, 
Twice  what  the  village  lab'rer  gains. 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  his  cash 

All  paid  as  soon  as  duo 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  ampl^  had  his  srains  suflic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go^ 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years, 

But  hackney'd  long  in  sin. 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till  7 

Alas  !  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  onoe, 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  7 

'Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  hark  !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  ? 

'Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt. 

Some  malefactor's  knell. 
O !  woful  sound  !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  7 
Hark  !  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the  cause- 
Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fiz'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer  's  doomed  to  wo, 

As  Holy-Writ  declares. 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers. 

That  dreadful  portion  shares. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

rdeners  once  beneath  un  oak, 
m  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
ost  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
blundering  kind  of  creature  ; 
-nav,  whr  that  look  of  terror  7 
«cn  her  how  to  mend  her  error.' 


*  Your  talk,'  quoth  Will,   is  bold  and  odd 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.' 

*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will. 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  're  under, 
I'll  prove  that  Providence  can  blonder.* 
Quoth  Will,  'Through  thick  and  thin  you  (1a!«£^ 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  rash  * 
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I  troflt  to  what  the  ScriptarM  tell. 
He  hath  done  alway$  all  thing!  welL* 
Qaoth  Jack«  *  I*m  lately  grown  a  wit. 
And  think  all  good  a  2vdfcy  hiL 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  err. 
Not  words  bat  facta  the  troth  aver. 
To  thiif  vast  oak  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
Then  view  that  acom*a  paltry  aise ; 
Kow  foolish  on  a  tree  ao  tall. 
To  place  that  tiny  cnp  and  ball. 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  aee, 
[t  weighs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three  * 
Yet  thu  large  fruit,  where  is  it  fbond  T 
Whv,  meanfy  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Had  Providence  askM  my  advice, 
I  would  have  changM  it  in  a  trice ; 
I  would  have  said  at  Natnre*s  birth. 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round. 
On  the  oak*8  lofty  boughs  be  found.* 
He  said— and  as  he  rashly  spoke, 
Lo !  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose. 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 

*  Oh !  oh  :*  quoth  Jack,  *  I'm  wrong  I  aee. 
And  God  is  wiser  far  than  me. 

For  did  a  show'r  of  pompions  large. 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brusM  and  blinded  quite, 
What  heav*n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
WIiene*er  I*m  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'C  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
WiiCieas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung. 
My  broken  skull  had  stoppM  my  tongue. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE: 

OK  KNOW  THTSELT. 

A  woiTinr  squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Aim  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Henelf  she  thought  a  very  saint 
She  lov'd  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav*rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fruit 

*  Had  I  been  Eve,*  she  oflen  cried, 

*  Man  had  not  fall*n,  nor  woman  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv*n. 

Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  hcav*n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne*er  had  ruin*d  all  mankind 
Vor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
Entaird  on  all  my  race  such  wa* 

The  squire  reply'd ;  *  I  fear  *tis  true. 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  jaa ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe, 
Vou  wou)d  have  di8obey*d  like  Eve.* 
The  lady  storm'd,  and  still  deny*d 
Bin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 
He  griev*d  such  vanity  possest  her, 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  address*d  her  : 
Madam,  the  usual  splendid  feast. 
With  which  our  wedding  day  is  grac*d. 
With  you  I  roust  not  share  to-day 
For  business  summons  me  awav. 

•  AGouni 


Of  all  the  dainties  I've  prepar*d, 

I  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indulge  in  ev*ry  costly  dish, 

Enioy,  'tis  what  I  really  wi^ , 

Only  observe  one  prohibition. 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  oover'd  standc. 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go— Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  *re  no  more  my  wife.' 
The  treat  was  serv'd,  the  squire  was  gooi. 

The  murm'ring  lady  din*d  alone : 

She  saw  whate*er  could  grace  a  ftast, 

Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste: 

But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  thai, 

From  von'son  haunch  to  turtle  fiit ; 

On  one  small  dish  she  chanc'd  to  liglilt 

By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight : 
O !  here  it  is— yet  not  for  me ! 

I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see ; 

Why  place  it  there  7  or  why  forbid 

That  I  so  much  as  lift  the  lid  ? 

Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 

I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 

I  wonder  if 'tis  fowl  or  fish, 

To  know  what 's  there  I  merely  wish 

I  'II  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever. 

If  I  'm  betray'd,  my  husband's  favour. 

I  own  I  think  it  vastly  bard, 

^'^■y*  tyranny,  to  be  dcbarr'd. 

John,  yon  may  go — the  wine's  decanted, 

I  '11  Tinz  or  call  you  when  you  *re  wanted. 

Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 

Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

» I  '11  peep— the  harm  can  ne'er  be  much. 

For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 

Why  I  'm  forbid  to  lift  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over 

My  husband 's  absent ;  so  it  John, 

My  peeping  never  can  be  known,* 

Trembling,  she  yielded  to  her  wish^ 

And  raisM  the  cover  from  the  dish : 

She  starts — for  lo !  an  open  pie 

From  which  six  living  sparrowH  fly. 

She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wild  Burpnso, 

*  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,*  she  criei 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame. 

In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  frown'd  as  thus  he  spoke 

*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegisnce  broke ! 
Self.ign'rance  led  you  to  believe 

You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition ! 
Like  heav'ns,  how  small  my  prohibition ' 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  daintf 
Sat  pining  in  Uie  midst  of  plenty  ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  from  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  this  tender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault , 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
You  're  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.* 


THE  PLUM.CAKFi?: 

Or^  the  Farmer  and  hiB  Three  Stnt 

A  Farher,  who  some  wealth  pon^eKl, 
With  three  fine  boys  was  also  blefd  : 
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«re  heslthj,  ttout  and  young, 
T  wanted  tense  nor  tongue, 
and  Jack,  like  other  boya, 
and  marblea,  sport  and  toya* 
scooted  that  false  plan, 

7  only  makes  the  man ; 
best  of  his  discerning, 

Ml  giving  them  good  uwmingf ;  - 
nan  of  cmenration, 
,  yet  had  penetration ; 
B  care,  a  school  he  soasht, 
yoong  sons  might  well  be  tanght 
I  know  not  which  rehearses 
rly  his  themes  or  verses ; 
k>  a  Other's  part, 
the  temper,  mind,  and  heart; 
1  bent  of  each  I  *11  know, 
best  that  bent  may  show.' 
st  beibre  the  closing  year, 
stmas  holidays  were  near, 
*  eallM  to  see  his  boys, 
m  each  his  time  employs. 
,  *  There's  father,  bo^s,  without, 
ht  OS  something  good,  no  donbt* 
sees  their  merry  faces, 
ihdds  them,  and  embraces, 
s,  of  home  you  Ml  have  your  fill.* 
itmas  now  is  near,*  says  Will ; 
fvelve  days — these  notches  see, 
I  with  the  days  agree.* 
1  the  sire,  *  again  1*11  come, 
fetch  my  brave  boys  home ! 

8  dappled  mare  shall  ride, 
;  the  pony  by  my  side ; 

my  lads,  I  *ve  brought  yon  herr 

ovision  of  good  cheer.' 

his  pocket  straight  he  takes, 

ision  of  plum-cakes ; 

hem  out,  a  plenteous  store, 

il  have  or  less  or  more ; 

es  he  gives  to  each  dear  son, 

expected  only  one ; 

rith  many  a  kind  exprefsion, 

lem  to  their  own  discretion ; 

mark  the  use  each  made 

to  their  hands  convey*d. 

re  days  past,  he  comes  once  more, 

the  horses  to  the  door 

ith  rapture  loc  appear 

md  the  dappled  mare ; 

nt  cow  an  hour  they  count, 

heir  whips  and  long  to  mount. 

hoys  his  ride  he  takes, 

history  of  the  cakes. 
I,  *  Dear  father,  life  is  short, 
1  to  make  quick  sport ; 
rare  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
d  have  one  jolly  treat ; 

I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  7 
t  once  a  hearty  feast 
Y  myself  I  fed, 

boy  was  gone  to  bed  ; 
m  ail,  both  paste  and  plum, 

spare  a  single  crumb ; 

made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
eath  upon  the  morrow  ; 
ne  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
had  not  fed  so  fast.* 

*  I  was  not  such  a  dunce, 
[oantum  up  at  once ; 


And  though  the  boys  all  kmg'd  to  elnteh  *em 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  *em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow'r. 
Would  I  one  aingle  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks. 
They  *re  all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  lK)arding  long. 
They  *re  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  won't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  father's  treat* 
*  Well,  Tom,*  the  anxious  parent  cries, 

*  How  did  you  manage  V  Tom  replies, 

*  I  shun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  take. 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoard  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wants  would  have. 
And  appetite  again  mirht  crave ; 
Twelve  schooldays  still  my  notches  oounteif 
To  twelve  my  fatber*s  cakes  amounted  : 
So  ev*ry  day  I  took  out  one. 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  •v*ry  needy  b^  I  shar*d. 
And  more  than  half  I  always  spar*d. 
One  ev*ry  day,  Hwixt  self  and  friend. 
Has  brought  my  dosen  to  an  end  : 
My  last  remaining  cake  to>day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  bo^  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat, 
To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 
Jack  call*d  me  spendthrift  not  to  save , 
Will  dubb*d  me  fool  because  I  gave  ; 
But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smii'd, 
For  Wiil's  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were  spoil'd 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  fast, 
I  8erv*d  a  needy  friend  at  last* 
These  teles  the  father's  thoughte  employ ; 

*  By  these,'  said  he,  *  I  know  each  boy : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad ; 
And  selfish  gormandizing  Will 

Will  meet  with  friends  and  fkv'rers  stil! : 
While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cool; 
The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fool: 
But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve. 
And  Tom  has  gam'd  his  father's  love.' 

APPUCATIOM. 

So  when  our  day  of  life  is  past. 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  muused  the  gifls  assign 'd  : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives, 
To  the  true  ends  of  hving  lives ; 
'Tis  self^enying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Father's  approbation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET : 

OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

nr  A  DiAUKiux  arrwECN  dick  %nd  john 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  fViendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 
•What  with  my  brate  and  sickly  wife,' 
Quoth  Dick,  •  I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
*  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  stete ! 
His  house  so  fine  1  his  wcallV  io  ^x^al*. 
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HeaVn  it  unjuit,  yoa  muit  agree ; 
Why  all  to  him  7  why  none  to  me  T 

*  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
.  In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I  've  thought  so  long) 
Is  rol'd,  melhinks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Wherever  I  look,  however  I  range, 
*Tis  all  confus*d,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troobled  and  oppress'd 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless*d.* 
Qooth  John :  *  Our  ign*ranoe  is  the  canse 
Why  thus  we  blame  oar  Maker*s  laws ; 
Part$  of  hU  Wiy$  alone  we  know, 

*Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below, 

*  See*st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  ? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there. 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare! 

*  A  stranger,  ignVant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  oonvey'd ; 
For  where  *s  the  middle,  where  *s  the  border? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.' 

Qnoth  Dick,  *  My  work  b  jret  in  bits. 
Bat  still  in  ev*ry  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet  *s  iruide  omL* 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say*st  the  thing  I  mean, 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy' soul  with  doubt, 
/«  but  a  carpet  inside  out 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends^ 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They  're  working  still  some  scheme  of  Gkid 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace, 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  desi^  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  liere  we  spurn'd, 
For  then  the  carpet  thall  be  turn'dJ' 
«Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  Dick,  «no  more  TO 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world 's  so  strange  a  jamble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight. 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right* 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
Or,  the  NohU  Army  tf  BtBttyrM 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  glory. 

Listen  to  the  song  I  sing ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story, 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
I^arriors  of  the  world,  avaont ! 

Otlier  heroes  me  engage : 
Tis  not  such  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
IV^arriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Wnre  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd ; 
h^hile  the  saints  of  purer  fame. 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdu'd. 
Fearful  Christian !  hear  with  wonder. 

Of  the  saints  of  whom  I  tell; 
fome  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder. 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Soinn  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl'd. 

Ode  escap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
WftH  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'rous  men? 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Vet  escap'd  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
Th«re  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown  t 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  soom'd  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  helL 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended, 

Hply  Stephen,  on  thy  head  ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended, 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath  .' 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  ofl  in  death. 


'Twas  that  God,  whose  sov'reign  pow'r, 

Did  the  lion's  fury  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour. 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
ETen  a  woman — women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  stoiy ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear, 
•  To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd .; 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish. 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career , 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Frov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly. 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  stake. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  suflbr'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  could  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlastmg  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  stor  v 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth  ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  hcav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev*ry  creature. 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound ; 
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>pMn  in  hnnum  mtore, 

•inibl  world  ia  ibimd ; 
» pardon  our  tranagreMion, 
.  dood  our  1108  to  blot ; 
»  hia  own  fiiToarM  nation, 
•  own  receive  him  not 
eeb  who  attended 
lare  the  Saviour's  birth, 
n  heav*n  with  aongs  deeoended 
claim  good  will  on  earth ; 
1^  to  our  blindness, 
lad  broaght  the  pardon  needed, 
^vah's  wond'rous  kindness 
ir  warmest  hopes  exceeded : 
•rophet  had  been  sent 
laWation's  jovfol  news, 

heard  the  blest  event 
heir  warmest  love  refuse  7 

He  to  whom  in  Heav'n 
jahs  never  cease : 
lighty  Grod,  was  nven, 

0  us  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
He  who  did  create  us 
edeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
He  could  reinstate  us 
rank  from  which  we  felL 
•me,  the  gbrious  stranger, 
with  aD  Uie  world  calls  great ; 
r*d  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

1  with  more  than  royal  state ; 
mgues  with  praise  overflowing, 
1  boundless  love  would  dwell ; 
earts,  with  rapture  glowing, 
at  words  could  never  telL 
wonder  should  it  raise 

IT  lowest  state  to  borrow  I 
1  mysterious  ways, 
vn  Son  a  child  of  sorrow ! 
•ring  us  endless  pleasure, 
inff  *ring  nature  bore ; 
ive  us  beav*nly  treasure, 
willing  to  be  poor, 
ich,  survey  the  stable 
'onr  infant  Saviour  lies ; 

full  overflowing  table 
I  hungry  good  supplies, 
ronr  ennobled  stations, 
t  that  you  *re  highly  fed ; 

it,  all  ye  nations, 
where  to  lay  his  head. 
>e,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 
ogdom  you  'd  inherit ; 
t  your  proud  behaviour, 
y  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
Brvanta,  see  your  station, 
»m  all  reproach  and  shame  ; 
rchas'd  your  salvation, 
trvant's  humble  name, 
oor,  some  comfort  gather 
t  in  the  race  you  run, 
t  your  gracious  Father 
dear,  his  only  Son. 

if  your  humbler  stations, 
worldly  good  bestow, 
those  strong  temptations 
om  wealth  and  grandeur  flow, 
ivioor  is  ascended  ! 
oks  with  pity  down  ! 
ill  will  soon  be  mended, 
cross,  yon  *11  share  his  crown. 


A  HYxMN  OF  PRAISF^ 

fOa  Tm  ABUNDANT  HARVEST  O^  1796, 

After  a  year  ofecarcity, 

GaxAT  God  !  when  famine  threatcn*d  late 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fate 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  7 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem*ry  rise  ? 

Or  own*d  we  God  was  just? 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  ? 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  7 
Pid  we  forsake  one  evil  path  7 

Wy  any  sin  abhor*d  7 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  to  the  Lord  7 
"ns  true  we  failM  not  to  repine. 

But  did  we  too  repent  7 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine, 

In  awful  judgment  sent  7 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  broke 

And  War  with  ruthleas  sword. 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke. 
Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  7 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still, 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please, 
Our  hearts  with  comfort  fiU. 
He  mark*d  our  angry  spirits  rise, 

Domestic  hate  increase ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies. 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low, 

Has  blessings  sUll  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow, 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Froet,  and  Flood,  and  Bligkf  no  more 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promisM  harvest  fail'd 

In  Canaan*s  firuitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  assailM 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 
Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot. 

They  Iov*d  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav*n*s  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  &il*d  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land. 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 
Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store  ! 
But  shake  the  overplus  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestowed, 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

OfgratitudetoGod! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise. 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  days. 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav*n. 
In  that  blest  prayV  our  Lord  did. frame. 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ask  that  *  HallowM  be  hio  name,* 

*  These  three  visiutions  fbllowsd  eeeli  o  Ammt  ib  ^hm 
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And  then  our  want*  lupplied. 
For  grace  he  bids  as  first  implore. 

Next,  that  we  may  be  fed ; 
We  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done,*  before 

W*  ^V  ♦our  daily  bread.* 


HERE  AND  THERE 

oa,  THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

Being  Suitable  ThaughUfor  a  New  Year. 

Hkee  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  iosincere. 

Bat  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  there. 

Here  time  *s  a  moment,  short  oar  happiest  state, 

There  infinite  duration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e*en  the  best, 

There  Satan*8  pow*r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weak  sinful  body  here  I  dwell. 

But  there  I  drop  this  firail  and  sicklj  shelL 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt  and 

fear, 
But  love  and-  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defil*d  with  sin, 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow*d  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys. 
There  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
T%ere  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  *m  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow*r8  which  bloom  below. 


Inhere  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortal  griMr. 
Here  wants  or  caree  perplex  my  anxious  miiid, 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fruition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  destroy 
There  those  thatsow*d  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy 
Here  vanity  is  stamp*d  on  all  below. 
Perfection  there  on  ev*ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  &sten*d  oo  some  friend, 
Whose  kindness  may,  whose  life  wnitt  have  an 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  £ar  sinners  suffer*d,  groan*d,  and 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  bead : 
Here^  mock*d  ami  soourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  elory  there  his  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the  sight, 
TTiere  all  is  knowledge,  parity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  &te. 
At  ev*ry  human  wo  I  here  repine. 
The  joy  of  ev*ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my  heaxt 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
Here  on  no  promis*d  good  can  I  depend. 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  fHend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ. 
The  thought  that  *tis  eternal  crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS- 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  OLOUCCSTEKSHIRE. 
jf  TrueBtUmd. 

Or  all  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound. 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

Am  can  on  earth  be  found. 
llie  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state, 
Because  he  lets  the  Und  he  owns 

Li  fiirms  both  small  and  g^reat 
The  fiirmer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  com  could  grow  ? 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep. 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  labour  of  his  hands ; 
Yet  honest  Industry  *s  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
QiUess  he  winnow*d  well  the  com. 

The  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  squire*s  and  farmer's  care. 

And  vain  the  thrasher* s  toil ; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  vain,  withoat  the  miller*s  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  such  a  miller  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  song, 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true, 

Shall  not  be  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name  ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desire  no  other  fame. 
In  last  hard  winter — who  fiirgeti 

The  frost  of  ninetv-five  7 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear. 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still. 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Wore  froze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream. 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow*d  amain  when  others  froze^ 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  clam*rous  people  came  from  far 

This  favour'd  mill  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry*d,  *  Now  miller  sciie 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  young  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  fuU  half  a  score.* 
For  folks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice, 
Ofl  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  scorn'd  such  counsel  base, 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain. 
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d&Mt  hand  refiit*d  to  toncfa 
.  his  lawful  gain. 
od  afflicti  the  land,*  aaid  he, 
[  a£EUct  it  more  7 
h  for  times  of  public  wo 
og  both  rich  and  poor  7 
1  to  that  Almighty  Pow*r 
akea  my  rirer  flow, 
a  meaoa  he  givee  to  tooth 
jj  neighbour's  wa 
flows  when  others  freen, 
at  his  command ; 
ind  poor  1*11  grind  alika, 
le  shall  stain  my  hand.* 
country  who  had  com 
lond  their  wants  redrest ; 
f  Tillage  in  the  land 
I  each  millers  blest! 

lONTSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DAMO- 
CLES; 

i  NKW  SOHG  TO  AN  OLD  8T0ET. 

be  song  at  all  fisasts  and  merry  meetings. 

a  a  heathen  man,  sir, 
ng  toaking; 
t  was  hia  pUn,  sir, 
it  eT*ry  thing, 
a  don*t  believe  mie, 
M  him  if  jTou  please, 
9  not  deceive  ye, 
me  squire  Damocles, 
it  that  joUy  living 
r'ry  joy  am>rd ; 
knew  no  misgiving, 
x>nnd  the  festive  board, 
d  to  be  great,  sir, 
k1  on  fare  delicious ; 
hia  feasts  in  state,  sir, 
e  king  Dionysius. 
,  to  cure  his  longing, 
d  a  feast  so  fine, 
he  court  were  thronging 
the  courtier  dine. 
i  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir, 
ih,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
I  he  was  a^dry,  sir, 
rtood  the  brimming  bowL 
le  king  forbid  him 
rinking  all  he  could, 
irch  never  chid  him, 
d  him  with  his  food. 
» see  the  pleaattre 
Damodea  ezprest 
beyond  all  measure, 
er  man  aoblestl 
MJ^  eyes  the  squire 
'd  each  costly  dainty  ; 
ak  he  did  aspire 
as  much  as  twenty. 
8  he  prepared,  sir, 
to  take  his  swing ; 
a  man  was  scar*d,  sir, 
■o  cruel  king ! 
to  eat  intended, 
t  abore  his  head, 
&  aword  suspended 
I  single  thread, 
t  change  the  feasting 


To  wormwood  and  to  gall. 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting. 

The  pointed  sword  might  fUl 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir, 

He  loath'd  the  luscious  feast ; 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  air, 

The  brimming  bowl  to  taste 
Now,  if  you*re  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  denying 

*Tis  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gay,  who  view  this  stranger. 

And  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  foarfld  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  ^our  minds  be  stor'd ; 
To  each  mtemp'rate  youth,  sir. 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  fall. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

You  drink  down  draughts  delicious , 
To  think  of  Damocles,  Sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysius. 


THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN ! 

OR,  THE  WAT  TO  GET  A  GOOD  FARE. 

Tb  the  tane  of  I  wish  I  was  a  fisherman.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  my 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage-shop,  not  many 

miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content. 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent ' 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling, 
And  while  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  [sin, 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram>shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram* 

drinking  friend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  but  I  wish  I  may  mend ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav'd 
When  a  rbtous  multitude  fills  up  a  street. 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wherefore 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief  I  never  go  there. 
Let  others  get  tipey  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to  pray, 
It  grieves  me  full  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the   sermon's 

begun. 
For  a  slice  of  the  service  is  better  than  none 
Then  mj  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the  street ; 
Ahd  I'm   known  by   the  name  ('tis  a  name 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  never  asks  more  than  his 

fare. 
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Though  my  beasta  should  be  dull,  yet  I  don't 

ute  them  ill ; 
Though  they  itnmble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut  them 

ap  hill. 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  be  is 

loth. 
And  though  I'm  a  coachman,  I'll  freely  confess, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 


I  praise  Him  each  morning,  and  prayt?^ 

night. 
And  tis  this  makes  my  heart  feel  so  cheaiili 

and  li^ht 
When  I  drire  to  a  fun'ral  I  care  not  fer  drinl^ 
That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzzle,  bat  think ; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  both  of  coachman  aad 

master. 
That  both  of  us  strore  to  amend  a  bit  fester. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 


AIH>EnSJEDTO 


ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN  GREAT BRJTAIM 

BT  WILL  CHIP,  A  OOUNTKT  CAaPKNTER. 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolutioa.] 


It  is  a  priTilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tnt 
with  Tarious  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  fer  from  doiUing  on  thift 
popular  idol,  lliberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  fer  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painfel 
than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  if 
reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  feol,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  master,  that  wooU 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  At 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wilderness  tinaia 
the  enclosure. — Dr,  Hammond'§  Sermon* 


A  DIALOGUE 


BKTWKKN  JACK  ANVIL,  TBI  BLACKSMrrfl,  AND  TOM  HOD,  THl  MABOIf  ■ 


Jack.  What's  the  matter,  Tom  T  Why  dost 
look  so  dismal ! 

Tom,  Dismal,  indeed  !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What !  is  the  old  mare  dead  7  or  work 
scarce? 

Tom.  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading  T  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dog  7 

Tom.  (^Looking  on  hi$  book.)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  unhappy,  and 
very  miserable ;  which  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  'tis  a  precious  book  ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign  though ;  that  ^ou  cant 
find  out  you're  unhappy  wiUiout  looking  into  a 
book  for  it !  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  Matter  7  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty!  That's  bad  indeed!  What! 
has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for  thee  7  CSome, 
man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

Tbm.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack.  Indeed!  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for  the 
doctor  dirmstly. 

TVma.  I'm  not  sick;  I  want  liberty  and 
eouality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What!  Ion 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant  1 

Tom.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  i 
reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy 
self. 

Tom.  But  I  want  agenersZ  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happini 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them?  Wt 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  il 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  m 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  thk 
be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all  they  ew 
hoped  to  ^o  by  ail  their  hurly-burly.  Imi 
tate  them  indeed ! — why  I'd  sooner  go  to  thi 
ne^rroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  ge 
religion,  than  to  the  French  for  freedom  aw 
happinees. 

7bm.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  7  ar'n't  tb 
French  free  7 

Jack.  Free,  Tom!  ay  free  with  a  witnoM 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobodv  safe 
They  make  free  to  rob  whom  they  wUl,  aw 
kill  whom  thev  will.  If  they  don't  like  amanV 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  jndgi 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp.post  serves  for  tm 
gallows ;  so  then  they  call  themselves  fVee,  be 
cause  you  see  they  have  no  law  left  to  oondemi 
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them,  and  do  king  to  take  them  up  and  lumv 
thorn  2i>r  it. 

Ibm.  Ah,  but  Jack,  did*nt  their  king  for- 
merly hang  people  for  nothing  too  ?  and  besides, 
vtre  thejr  not  ail  papists  before  the  revolution  ? 


wrt 


Jadb  Wh^,  true  enough,  they  had  but  a  poor 
rtof  religion;  but  bad  is  better  than 


none. 


Tom.  And  ao  was  the  government  bad  enough 
loo ;  for  they  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into 
prison,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  long  as  they 
voald,  and  never  say,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  what's 
ill  that  to  us  7 

Ttm.  To  us !  Why  donH  many  of  our  go- 
vernors  put  many  of  our  poor  folks  in  prison 
ifaioflt  their  will?  What  are  all  the  jails  for? 
umn  with  the  jails,  I  say ;  all  men  should  be 
free. 

Jack.  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  prison 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
aboat  their  business  in  safetv,  afraid  of  nobody ; 
thtt*t  the  way  to  be  free.  And  let  me  tell  thee, 
Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
u  a  lord  is.  Why  the  king  can*t  send  me  to 
prisQO  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  rea- 
m  food  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
kw  with  sir  John  at  the  great  castle  yonder ; 
Md  he  no  more  dares  lifl  his  little  finger  against 
■s  than  if  I  were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  hanged 
tat  hanging  matter,  as  tliou  or  I  should  be ; 
nd  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself 
Roember  a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  for 
killing  hit  man,  just  the  same  as  the  man  would 
hive  been  fbr  killing  him,* 

T§m.  A  lord !  yfell^  that  is  some  comfort  to 
be  sore.  But  have  you  read  the  Rights  of  Man  7 
Jsdfc.  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  Wk9U  Dwiy  of  Man.  I  have  but  little  time 
ftr  reading,  and  such  aa  I  should  therefore  only 
md  a  bit  of  the  best 

TVsk  Doo't  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned  no- 
tMNm  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
tUags  they  have  got  in  France  ?  I*m  for  a 
Wififirfiow,  and  organixation,  and  equdlixation^ 
ndftmtemixmiion, 

Mtk,  Do  be  ouiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  pooMnaical  equality  was  to  take  place; 
why  it  would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
Kobiaoo;or  suppose  it  could — suppose  in  the 
liDsral  divieioa,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us 
iilf  an  acre  of  ground  a*piece ;  we  could  to  be 
■It  raiae  potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami. 
Im;  bat  at  every  other  man  would  be  equally 
btif  IB  niaing  potatoet  for  Ats  family,  why  then 
!•■  ste  if  Ukni  wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I, 
vhose  trade  it  it,  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
■Md  it  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time 
i»  Bake  at  a  enit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
vtavt  the  eloth ;  fbr  all  the  world  would  be  gone 

*  digpag.  And  aa  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  want 
o(  tsoie  one  to  make  them  fbr  ua,  would  be  a 
itiU  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
If  «s  should  be  tick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
iteff  Cir  us ;  fbr  doctort  would  be  digging  too. 
And  if  oeoettity  did  not  compel,  and  if  ineqoa- 
^/  sabsisted,  we  could  not  get  a  chimney  swept, 

*  t  load  of  coal  iSrom  pit,  for  love  or  money. 
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|iaBr*d  in  1700,.fhr  kilKoff  hit 


Tom.  But  still  I  should  have  m  one  over  my 
head. 

Jack,  That's  a  mistake ;  I'm  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standish,  the  excisviiiun,  is  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  onUfight  thee,  and  he'd  out- 
let/ thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am, 
was  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  for  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  from  thy 
ground,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  these  new-fangled 
laws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  l^im, 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  our 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jack,  I'll  tell  thee  a  story.  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  vender  fine  old  castle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way.  No,  says  sir 
John,  what  shall  I  pull  down  this  noble  build> 
ing,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  ray  brave  ancea* 
tors ;  which  outstood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  un- 
derwent a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution ; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by — shall  I  piul  it  all  down,  I  say, 
only  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7  Our  ancestors  took  time  for  what 
they  did.  They  understood  foundation  work  ; 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is ;  though  there  may  be  a  trifling  fault  or  two, 
and  though  a  few  decays  want  stopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they'U 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  pull-me-down  works.  What  is  it  you 
are  crying  out  for,  Tom  ? 

Tom.  Why  for  a  perfect  government 
Jack,  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my 
word  for  it:  though  sir  John  says,  we  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

Tom,  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coacbea, 
feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack,  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  ttorr- 
book  from  the  charity  school  t'other  day,  m 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  does  nothing.  Said  the  foot  I 
won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about; 
let  him  shifl  for  himself;  so  said  all  the  mem- 
bers ;  just  as  vour  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  consequence  7  Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members,  suffered  ho  much  for  want  oftheir 
old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  they  accused  him 
of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  sick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  sa^e 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tbifi.  But  the  times — but  the  taxes.  Jack. 
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Jadt,  Thing;!  are  dear  ta  be  sarc,  but  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  niake  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  are  high ;  but  I  *m  told  there 's  a 
deal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and  paying  off, 
by  them  who  did  not  our^tract  the  debt  nei. 
tber,  Tom.  Besides  things  are  mending,  I 
hope;   and  what  little  is  done  is  for  ns  poor 

riople ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has  the 
management  of  things,  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear 
one  thing  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shall  have  to  pay  :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  our  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  'tis  working,  and  not  mur- 
muring, which  puts  bread  in  our  children's 
mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
another  thing  too,  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  complaint ;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  'em  say,  and  the  quality 
paid  nothing. 

7Vm.  Well,  I  know  what  *8  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  'm  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack.  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  bo  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kind  of  things  7  Solomon  says  ;  *  How  can 
he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  7'  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoe 
than  Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
of  state  affairs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
without  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
fitf riery.  Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliamcnt-raan ;  and  so  you 
■ee  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tom.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equaL  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  7 

Jack,  If  that  *s  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar- 
rel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  government 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
if  below  his  master. 

Toim.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king : 
all  kings  are  *  crown'd  ruffians  :*  and  all  govern- 
ments are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  'm  resolvM 
I  *11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jack.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  ofl'ner  to 
church,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  untoCiesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's;' 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.*  Ymir 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fashion 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our 
whimsies ;  but  mint  tells  me,  *  Let  every  one 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ; 
whosoever  therefbre  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Thou  say'st,  thou 
wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them. — Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  7  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
man  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there 's 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St  Paul 
was  giving  aU  those  directions,  in  the  epistle  to 


the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  submiMion ; 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  7  0Dit  [. 
think  'twas  a  9a\id  which  he  ordered  tbam  li  j-I 
obey  7  \  \ 

7>»fi.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  chants  '-_ 
Ue  king  to  be  sure ;  one  who  put  nobody  to  !^~ 
death  or  to  priscm.  ^\ 

Jack,  You  was  never  more  oat  in  your  lift.  1. 1 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster — thithi  j^. 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fin  ^j 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as  l<ondoi^'  /^ 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  bunl  ^^ 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  M  . , 
burnt  the  town.  Yet  there 's  not  a  word  abool  \^ 
rising. — Duties  are  fixed,  Tom^ — Laws  are  m^  ','. 
tied ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whethv  ..'. 
he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  toe  Jiave  H  J^' 
such  trials. — We  have  a  king  the  very  rerani.   [^ 

Tarn,  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  tiU  «•  ^ 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack,  The  French  and  we  contending  fiv  ^ 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  IB  ,^ 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  thi  1 
starting-post  when  I  am  in  already ;  thoo  to  * 
have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  have  reaeh*  ^', 
ed  the  end.  Why  we  've  got  it  man !  we  've  H  '^ 
race  to  run !  we  're  there  already  !  Our  ooosli-  ^' 
tution  is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  wn^ 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a  plsttv  [, 
of  their  soup-maigre. 

7bm.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  doB*l  " 
get  a  new  coruiiiuXion — that 's  alL 

Jack,  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  «■ 
do,  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  bat  I  ' 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  meana 
Now  onl  y  to  show  thee  the  state  of  pubKc  credit 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it  Tliere  's  fanmr  ^ 
Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  filfy 
pounds  by  him  ;  so  to  keep  it  out  o^  harm's  wayi 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  security,  I 
think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he'd  gift 
her  that  fifly  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion.  Tom, 
as  I  'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  his  fifly  pounds  was  not  almost  grown  10 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  a  full  hon- 
dred,  they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentlenes 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom,  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  i»— I  shooU 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jadt,  What,  shouldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shouldest  likft 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  tiff  f 
And  as  for  liberty  of  wnMcxtnct^  which  tbey 
brag  so  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
their  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  'em) 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  thiey  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  the^ 
hang'd  a  man  for  printing  a  book  against  this 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Torn,  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad  timet 
in  France,  before  they  puU'd  down  the  old  giK 
vemment. 

Jack,  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were  le 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  tliem  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  tis  ? — Because 

*  Tbtfl  wan  written  before  the  war,  wben  tlis  ftiadi 
were  at  the  liif  best. 
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naishboiir  Fonow,  t*o(her  day  pulled  down  a 
tf  (ud  bam,  la  that  a  reason  wnj  I  must  set 
to  my  ti^ht  cottage  ? 
Imh.  1  don*t  see  for  all  that  why  one  man  is 
ride  in  his  coach  and  six,  while  another 
ids  the  highway  for  him. 
sdk.  I  don*t  sac  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
>  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair 
lis  head,  anj  more  than  yon.  And  as  to  our 
It  fiilka,  that  you  levellers  have  such  a  spite 
iDst,  I  don*t  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
sr  than  th^  slioald  be ;  but  that 's  no  affair 
■inc  ;  let  them  look  to  that  they  *11  answer 
that  in  another  piaoe.  To  be  sure,  I  wish 
r  *d  set  OS  a  better  example  about  going  to 
reh,  and  those  things ;  but  still  hoarding '« 
the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  don*t  lock  up  their 
i<y---away  it  goes,  and  every  body*8  the  bet- 
mr  IXm — They  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure, 
leastings  anid  fimcUngoes ;  and  so  far  from 
unending  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I  *d 
to  work  with  'em«  but  it  should  be  in  another 
d  of  way  ;  hot  as  lam  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
f  *tis  hot  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill.  It 
Domes  among  the  peqile.  Their  very  extra- 
anoe,  for  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  par- 
s  should  be  at  them,  is  a  fault  by  which,  as 
r  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  you  cry  out  iust 
the  wrong  place.  Their  coaches  and  their 
nitore,  and  their  buildings,  and  their  plant- 
,  employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
»  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
castle  7  Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish, 
1  flies  abont  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
ter,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
{ht  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John  :  yet  when 
t  does  come  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
itry  that  I  have  more  horses  than  I  con  shoe, 
i  my  wife  more  linen  than  she  can  wash. 
len  ah  oar  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
nily,  and  rare  wages  they  have  got  Our  little 
ft  get  something  every  day  by  weed  in?  their 
rdens,  and  the  girb  leam  to  sew  and  knit  at 
r  John's  expense,  irho  sends  them  oil  to  school 
a  Sunday  besides. 

Ihi.  Ay,  but  there  *s  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
Dage. 

Mat,  The  more 's  the  pity.  But  there  *s  other 
iU  'Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 
J  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
bat  you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 
d  TOOT  &mily  was  maintained  all  the  while 
^tm  pariah.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 
d  here  there  *s  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 
df  paid  for  the  poor  every  year,  if  Hwas  but  a 
Stk  better  managed. 
Ask  Two  million  and  a  half! 
Uek,  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
Wts,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
xd  shillings  to  the  pound.  Bat  when  this 
vdUng  comes  about,  there  will  be  no  infirma- 
tti  BO  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
iiiools,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
oh  leam  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing. 
'For  who  is  to  pay  for  them  7  Equality  can*t 
brd  it;  and  those  that  may  be  willing  won*t 
ible. 

IWa  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 
^tOthat 
^tek.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best    But  we 


must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  di£br 
ence,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.   Tom! 
I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  ■cny  liberty, 
of  the  laws,  and  of  my  Bible.    The  two  first  I 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  tlie  two  last  my 
civil  and  religiouM  rights :  these,  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  Rights  of  Man,  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked 
ness.     My  coUage  is  my  castle  ;  I  sit  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness,  and  *  no 
man  mikcth  me  afraid.*     Instead  of  indulging 
discontent,  because  another  is  richer  than  I  in 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tmu  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  tkU 
world. 

Jack.  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  sat/  His  all  a 
lie.  *Tis  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  hun- 
ger, many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuals,  and  march  without  cbthes.  These  are 
your  democrats  !  Tom. 

Tom,  What  tlien,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack.  No— not  so  neither — If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  ^>tem  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon 
folly.  ThcyVc  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
believe.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  makers.  There 
ore  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some 
hollow  churchmen  ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not — The  new  fashionM  way  of  proving  one's 
religion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  Uiough 
some  folk  protend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  prcsbytcrion,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
churchman,  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  republican 
works,  I  'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  was  not  libertv  of  conscience ;  and  whore 
every  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  was  shot  un  in  an  unknown  snd  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can 
make  as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  us ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  makes 
them. — Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  among  your 
own  set  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  as  a  leveller. — Look  at  Francot 
These  poor  French  fellows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest dogs  in  the  world;  but  since  equality 
came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has  ever 
laughed. 

Tom.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  Uberty 
tobe7 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  nifht, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  life. 

Tom.  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
bel 

Jack.  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by  a  thou 
sand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  bear  a  king. 

Tbm.  What  is  equality? 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

IlCTROOUCnOM. 

Hkke  the  first  historj  of  mankind 

From  itM  first  origin  we  find ; 

Go(i  is  its  author,  troth  its  name, 

S>iIvalion  all  its  end  and  aim  : 

Ur.Tc  we  are  shown  **  the  good  old  way/ 

First  Ui  believe,  and  then  obey. 

God*!!  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 

The  doctrines  as  from  him  they  came. 

And  not  by  miracles  alone. 

By  prophecy  the  truth  is  shown. 
I'ho*  *tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute, 

N^o  scene  to  wrangle  and  confute ; 

Not  an  arena  for  debate, 

A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate  ; 

Yet  strict  enquiry  may  be  niOT*d, 

The  more  'tis  scarch'd  the  more  'tis  prav*!!, 

It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given. 

That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 

Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 

For  i^uilty  passions  best  oontroul ; 

To  all.  Its  precepts  are  applied, 

The  rich  man's  |^rd,  the  poor  man's  guide ; 

To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 

Where  God  his  larger  gifts  imparts ; 

To  cheer  with  higlrar  hopes  the  poor. 

To  teach  the  suS**rer  to  endure ; 

The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold, 

To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 

The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer. 

Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  fear  of  God  and  love  to  man  : 
It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train. 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair, 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart, 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 
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THE  PEXTATEUCH. 
The  first  five  books  for  author  claim 
Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 
In  Genesis,  which  first  we  caU, 
Is  man's  creation,  and  his  falL 
But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 
That  rebel  man  should  be  vestor'd. 
Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came. 
The  first-bom  bore  a  murderer's  name. 
See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 
The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 
You  ask,  perhaps,  **  Who  slew  all  these  r 
'Twas  sin,  the  original  disease ! 
From  Adam  the  infection  ran ; 
In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 

Tho'  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Must  pay  the  fK>nfl1ty  of  death. 


Yet  one*  immortal  pair  w  •■« . 
Fledge  of  siir  immortality  I 
Enoch,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
Bequeath'd  to  us  this  truth  sublime; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  (nxl  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
"God  took  him  I"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  more  was  needful  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew. 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too^ 
Long-suffering  patience  now  was  past. 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last; 
**  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  give." 

God  bids  a  refuge  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  spare 
Bless'd  Noah,  and  his  favoured  rar* 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'cr  assiduously  they  wrought. 
No  builder  his  oum  safet    sought : 
A  century  was  the  task  pi  rsu'd. 
Not  one  his  oisfi  destructiou  view'd  : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  menaced  b.bw  to  slight . 
What  I  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  T 

See  God  his  awful  threat'ning  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Th'  encroaching  waters  fast  to  bind  ! 
Heaven's  windows  open  ;  lo,  the  sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  finom  on  high  ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fall. 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steejt, 
The  mountains  are  beeome  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  fiimine,  half  with  ftar. 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear  I 

All  strive,  all  sink — sink  beasts  and  meia , 

Perish'd  each  living  substance  then. 

Existence  is  extinct ! — ^The  world 

Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 

Good  Noah's  house  alone  remain'd  : 

The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain'd. 
There  tt  an  ark  that's  open  still. 

Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  will 

Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 

Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view  ! 
But  if  the  moral  plague  abound. 

Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found : 

Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 

Throughout  mankind's  long  history; 

As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bright. 

So  these  illume  the  moral  night 
See  Abraham  full  of  &ith  and  grace. 

Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race : 

To  Isaac  turn  your  wond'ring  eyes. 

Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice ! 

What  A  braham  felt,  fond  parents,  say. 

Himself  his  only  son  must  slay  ! 

Though  much  he  mournM,  for  much  he  loVc 
*  Elijah  and  Knnrh 
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,  hifl  prompt  obedience  proT*d ; 

mtleM  fkith  those  words  implied, 

U  himself  a  l&mb  provide !" 

,  the  virtaoas,  next  behold, 

ist  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 

the  prison,  all  unite, 

his  character  more  bright : 

same  that  strength  wbicn  coold  sustain 

ipting*  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him  7 

de  the  prison,  pit,  and  court, 

like  a  safe  resort  7 

de  him  thus  unyielding  stand  7 

ras  still  at  hb  right  hand ! 

iras  to  him  a  law ; 

the  Omnipresent  saw : 

y  his  soul  can  win, 

d  safety  tempt  to  sin : 

ice  sees  the  skulking  shame, 

and  light  to  God  the  same ! 


coDDs  records  the  story 
»h*s  fall  and  Moses*  glory. 
ig  fbrm*d,  and  form*d  by  nature, 
al,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
ehovah's  high  command, 
e  left  th*  oppressor's  land ; 
le  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread, 
rous  phalanx  forth  he  fed. 
he  margin  how  they  stand ; 
y  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
hty  power  is  seen  once  more, 
le !  Uiey  reach  the  shore ! 
sues,  the  ocean  brakes, 
between  the  parted  waves ! 
eir  course  the  waves  retreat, 
refluent  waters  meet ! 
shrieks  are  mix'd  with  prayer, 
to  gods  who  cannot  hear ! 
sink,  ingulf' d  their  host, 
uid  his  horse  are  lost ! 
nworthy  of  the  boon, 
9  wond'rous  rescue  soon : 
xmverted ; — discontent 
I  mighty  blessing  sent 
>  they  still  were  fed, 
en  reoeiv'd  their  daily  bread ; 
ur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
them  in  that  desert  land : 
9se  pilgrims  while  we  blame, 
sproach  on  Israel's  name ; 
r,  too,  we  sometimes  dare, 
i  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare  ! 
thy  parting  song  sublime, 
e  worlds  and  bury  time. 
1  bard,  whate'er  his  worth, 
I  more  warm  effusions  forth ! 
'a  sin  how  does  he  sigh, 
is  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
he  awful  truth  I  sing, 
erent,  no  vain  thing ; 
ife,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
Lord ;  obey  his  call : 
molten  Gods  you  strive, 
kill,  that  make  alive ! 
r  Jacob,  just  and  true  ! 
est  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
descend  the  corn  and  wine, 
all  gifU,  all  grace  is  thine !' 
iring  the  rich  blessing  round, 
E 


He  shows  them  whare  true  rest  is  found. 
*  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  ^e  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celesUai  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms, 
Sare  in  the  everlasting  arms ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine. 
Oh !  save  us,  Lord,  for  we  are  thine !' 

LiviTiCDS  the  law  proclaims. 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Grospel  truth  this  book  must  own. 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  t^pes  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  run. 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  the  sun. 

NuMBKRS  the  Hebrews'  names  declare. 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair  * 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  fact 

While  DEumoNOMT  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  oomfdetes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan's  promls'd  land ! 

While  Judges  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring, 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  t>f  pious  youth 

Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Kuth  : 

Here  filial  piety  is  found. 

And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints, 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  Kiiios ; 

And  Chronicles  prolongs  the  story, 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithml,  just,  and  true, 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  out  few 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fome 
Eclipses  great  Elijah's  name : 
Impell'd  by  faith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  Grod,  proclaims  th'  apostaA's  guilt 
'Twas  there  th'  illustrious  Tishbite,  born 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
jHis  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trmi. 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god  1 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire, 
Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise, 
Who  sought  the  temple's  walls  to  raise 

How  shall  I  Nehxmiah  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  1 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays, 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grace 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  oppress'd  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread, 
Return  to  plague  the  inventor's  head. 

•  Ksdab  and  AMhtt 
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Joe  «Mi  lii»-  diififfhil!.  fii*'  iiKiTf  |Er««*. 
I  :iiiL  -m-i.  UP  dwd'  11.  rue 41 '  »tsi».  ! 
Ill   ittourc.  utfior*.  Jtskiwuu't  fli'j^. 
bj*  i<</w  IX-  MM-  111  III  tk'je  to  Ikoe. 
MM3/.iy  M  boM^'d  befurt  fair  <iod, 
lU  liii*  Ua  bffiurt,  buf  kiiiv'<J  tlw  rod. 
^  iu  tiyn.  ^rtaai  <Mf6,  ooiiipkilc  tbj  wil] ! 
BUl^  iiifc,  wtd  J  will  truai  TiiM;  ■UlL*' 

1*  It  u  neriipli  Mriken  Um  tt/iDgc  ? 
<ir  i»>  I*.  r«jyul  Uavw  wing*'- 
T'tty  hf  Af  JIN  diirifieiy  briug  to  view 
Jcsiiur,  tliy  r<jal  ftfid  utiii|»riiiff  tvo. 
Mark,  h*iw  tiii;  nutli*^*!)  hiJiowc-d  1«}'« 
Htrff^'iu  Willi  yruyer,  wid  end  witli  prtiae ! 
O'iiiiificrix:  Ik^mt  fiure  !  which,  whik*  it  givei 
l)iM-  \mymi-ui,  rich  riHurnk  ntxhfju  ; 
Am  tidi:ii,  which  frofji  t)i«  vhurc  reoedt;, 
|(<:lijrii  Ut  till  Uii'  ii«liv«  bed, 
Si  |jr«iM:  which  w«  to  ii*id  iiii|itrt, 
tU>tiivM  biL«;k  ill  bUtumm^u  to  tita  beul. 
f  jHiiifuI  rrlurii,  Uj  iiimij  wlicii  nfivcii 
Sii«-h  ifiU)rt'hufi(ri''  'twixtciirth  luid  tieavcn ! 

Am  I'fiiK  mi  ifili«>rii  iiiii  in  fiflt, 
Or  iMriiiU'ijiut  in  lf:arii  *ih«li  riicjt; 
Am  I'iiiK  lu*  S<it«ii  Hhull  riiol«»(, 
Or  MiiKuiMii  H'in\  thi;  liiiiiiiiii  brcMt; 
Am  liiiiK  Hit  pmycr  iIm  voicn  Mhall  raiw, 
Or  Krutiludf  awtaiid  in  pmiHe, 
Hii  loiiK  Oi>iI'm  |iom1  Hhull  ini|Nirt 
A  iNihii  to  evitry  iiroken  hetrl ; 
Hi)  ioii{(  Ihi;  fkiiitiiiif  npiril  Hincr, 
And  Mtt/n  ihu  roiifritii  iVoin  dflN|Mir. 

To  rtkon'M  iMrd  il  HhtH  \m  giwn 
'I'll  iiiin  Ihu  iniiiuirtiil  rhoir  in  htNivan ; 
Ami  wliMU  Willi  Ihuir'M  Iuh  itvceniM  lloat, 
llu  Mhall  mil  m-fd  tti  t'hmign  hia  note. 

'riiii*  dim  Ihiri  trihiilnry  prtiHe, 
Onii  Mill  iMiihilli'rftl  nil  hm  dayii. 
Thii  jiriidiinl  |in)|ihc*l  i'Ikmm  tlia  vail 
iM'tinliiin  fiir  tlm  IiIimmIv  tain; 
Thu  uKi  unriifr'd  Ihn  hliiidHil  kinff,* 
"  Thii  nmii  Mimll  din  who  did  f  hia  Ihlnff  !** 
'1*11(111  art  iliti  Hiiiii  !~thn  Hp|wllinjf  word 
(■iiIm  diKMHir  Ihiiii  tt  lwn.iMl|riHl  Mfurd; 
All  kult'-tUuirii  in  |ml  ft»  rliifht, 
S«'ttrM  i!4iii«oi«iniii)  rut-ANtfiiiiiiM  it*  right. 
AvihWM,  thtt  king,  in  wild  mirpriM, 
l*riMlraltf  iii  diiMt  and  ■•h«t«  lii^M. 
*rii«t  niiiimrch  nuiMM  huntttll*  HhhorrM, 
And  own*d  hirt  guilt  iR^Hiro  tiMi  IawU  : 
NiiH  ii)*tmi«M  111  pfttyer  h«  ii|it*iikM, 
'riiD  limit itudu  %\f  iii»rtMM  seek*, 
llu  pr«>ftr,  hid  iienitiino(»,  obtain 
A  i«^*^tii(*  iVom  th«  ihr^atenM  imin. 
Tbo*  ic\«d  d«>\*r«HHt  h«  ttlkHild  iu4  di<\ 
NiU  )«oiuh  «>^«»rU«tiugly, 
Yet  jjiwiuv  iKiU](hi  n*4  "u»  i«re\>Mit. 
TlKk*  h^  d«U>M  \h*  puni*ki»fnt. 

'1^  dlTV  eilV\*t  (\t*MU  W1^  HkO 

In  hi«  ^{(vm-rAitf  i^iiulv. 
iV  huu  tH»  t'uiu;^  ivjk«v*  wa#  Kik*wd. 
I W  AHi  (vSrllM  a^iurt  hi*  ihiv'AM ; 
l^VjMMtul  fricu..^  «k«UMti^-  vkr«« 
lui<>*uiw  tttM^^.ix  xwif  n  w;ir« : 

l\\xVW  ,N'»xre  aiwtt  w* 


■  I»iBi'Ti«r  hi^  wwr 

TnuF.  ibc  fa»  pardoR 

SiR'f  tenipors]  rerah*  kr 

*jt»c  witii  ofienct-  wil]  b«vr  bd  fBU 

yyvL  ir  &e  max.  nf  h»  ofwc  buvt. 

All  Kadiv  aervH  tn  prow  oiEr  Ul 
\  Froin  poritT  onguad. 


Taught  bv  the  wiadom  from  ahv 
i  Bee  Frovertia  full  of  truth  wad  ham. 

i  To  tiiee,  O  Bolowik  !  bekoog 
;  Tiie  graces  of  the  mystic  Gum. 


f-c:' 


[40TEK,  or  the  Prindflr, 


'  j;:ap!iya  the  powerftd  norml  I 
Kow  oould*at  thou,  a^uant  king. 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  vww  divine  ? 
Wiiy  were  thy  Peotsrk  atlD  at  rtnfc 
With  thy  diahonoured  doae  of  life  ? 
Thou  rear'st  the  Tempk?— oh,  the  ain 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within ! 

Of  all,  O  kine,  thy  hookt  have  tanglA, 
With  holy  wiaiKxn  richly  franght ; 
Ktill  more  thy  large  erpcrimer  faring! 
The  emptineaa  of  Tioman  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  paraoit 
Of  love,  power,  pleaanre,  what  Ihs  ftvl* 

;  Satiety  in  all  we  aee. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  ! 
Youth  might  be  apar*d  a  world  of  wot. 
The  truth  without  tlie  trial  know. 
Would  they  with  abler  handa  adviaea 
And  trust  kins  Solomon  the  wiae. 
That  the  vez*d  heart  and  sated  mind 
In  (iod  alone  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECX)ND. 

THE  PROPHETS. 

T11P.R,  (^reat  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint, 
Pniphot,  uvan^elist,  and  saint  7 
Sf>  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
*'rirt  prophecy  and  nistory  too. 
Riipt  in  futurity,  ho  saw, 
The  (losiiel  supersede  the  law. 

Pmplirt !  in  thy  immortal  lines, 
The  fulnoss  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals, 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals, 
l>iictriiie  nnd  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  nur  admiration  raise. 
AinazM.  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Kneh  thiHiirht  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  aeraph*s  burning  coal 
l.e!\  its  deep  impress  on  the  sool ; 
Still  shrill  the  sacred  fire  survive, 
'  Warm  all  who  r«ad,  touch  all  who  live ' 
'     Twew  hopelc'-ss  «>  attempt  the  song. 
•  Si»  va#t,  •i"*  deep*  so  sveet  so  strong ! 
Fain  wou'd  1  teU  how  Sharon's  rose. 
In  AvitJiry  desert*  Mow* : 
Vt\:\  wv^uio  I  fpeakoi'C^raer*  hilL 
W\>«f  t^fitf^i  the  Sarren  waste  shall  fill : 
0-"  I  jeSirK"c**  tnrtsTicis!*^  shai-:. 
T."  **:*.dT  Ti^>r»  bc»«  coctvt'c  . 

v.*  ^•^.  rt«:  .•S-^rts  tSfre  auMjr'i. 
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ima|re,  everj  line, 
w«  behold  Thee  thine. 

0  shall  dare  theie  charms  to  tell, 
Bh*  bard  haa  aong  bo  well  7 
iian  pags  shall  never  die, 

niita  /  all  reply. 

rophet  I  wbo  a  theme  oonld'st  find 
to  realore  thy  mind ! 
lehold  together  broog bt 
of  diction  and  of  thought ; 
old  inugee  we  see 
without  hvperbole. 
Sod*e  attributes  onite; 
ous  and  the  infinite ; 
iaginatiao*s  dream, 
augnst,  and  holy  theme, 
le  loftiest  mind  conoeiTes, 
le  strongest  ftith  believes, 
joo  feeble  to  express 
^  his  pow*r,  bis  holiness ! 
1,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height, 
r  wide  extremes  unite ; 
r  of  excess  is  here, 
K)  low  is  all  thy  fear, 
broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
ban  nought,  are  vanity. 

1  Lebanon  could  bring 
irthless  offering ; 

"B  at  his  bidding,  stand 

e  hollow  of  his  hand ; 

itains  in  his  scales  are  weighM. 

ire  in  his  balance  laid ; 

by  his  almighty  hand, 

*S  a  particle  of  sand  ! 

nth  tremendous  arm  he  come, 

er  which  strikes  the  nations  dumb ; 

d  source  of  li^ht  and  love, 

we  are,  and  live,  and  move ; 

ot  confin'd  to  time  or  place, 

:  vast  extent  of  space ; 

*  his  paternal  care, 

test  still  his  mercies  share  ; 

1  highest  heaven  resides, 

i  contrite  heart  abides. 

>hard4ike,  his  flock  he  feeds, 

»r  bears,  the  feeble  leads ; 

the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 

and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

unr  may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak, 

io  bis  salvation  seek, 

the  Lord,  shall  be  renewM ; 

'bom  vigour  be  enduM ; 

'  winzs  sublimely  soar, 

nd  &mt,  and  sin  no  more.t 

RXMIAH*8  plaintive  song 
all  tide  of  grief  along  ! 
posing  grace  ordained, 
iet*s  functions  he  sustainM ; 
9dicting  voice  reveal'd, 
I,  O  Babylon,  is  sealM ! 
*twas  his  fate  to  see 
■h'd  his  own  prophecy, 
lathetic  strains  he  showM 
leries  from  their  vices  flow*d ! 
of  goodness  they  defend, 
its  power  and  miss  its  end, 
vanities  abhorrM, 

!»*•  ezqoisite  poem  of**  tbs  Messiah.** 
ebap.  xU 


They  plead  *  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ;' 

*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  !* 
Their  varnish'd  falsehoods  more  displease 
As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practis*d  evils  conld  atone. 
The  Temple  is  beyond  dispute : 
A  means,  but  not  a  substitute  : 
A  fair  profession  may  be  found, 
With  lives  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  he  left  untold. 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold. 
Lays  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide , 
Vain  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  finr  the  troth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might. 
Alone,  as  rightly  us*d,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorred. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lamentatiohs  to  the  heart 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows*  and  his  love's  excess. 

EzEKiXL  comes  in  awful  state. 
His  vision  mysticaOy  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep. 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 

Crush'd  Judah  bv  bis  conqu'ring  sword , 

Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 

With  three  believing  brothers  join'd. 

Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought. 

And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 

Chaldea's  learning  they  acquir'd. 

The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd  ; 

At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat. 

Himself  ordain*d  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide. 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  roval  vintage  find. 
Seduce  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind, 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 

*  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  va^t  display'd. 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made ; 
With  impious  zeal  hb  laws  ordain, 
All  should  repair  to  Dura's  plain. 
Princes  and  counsellors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there  ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psait'ry,  flute. 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze. 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  bow  crowded  now ! 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  found, 
In  idol  worship  all  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold  . 
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Nor  flottf  nor  nekbut's  toond  coDtronli 

Tbe  firm,  fiz*d  porpoM  of  their  loiils. 

Their  eyes,  their  hearts  ire  raisM   n'  faigfat 

The  baminr  caaklnm  they  defy. 

Now  hear  the  raliant  brothers  spaak. 

See  them  magDanimonBly  meek. 

No  arts  to  soothe  the  hao^ty  kinf , 

No  charge  against  his  idol  bring. 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

Prepared  they  stand.    Thar  seom  to  swenre 

'  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  notsenre ; 

We  senre  Jehovah ;  his  command 

Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 

E*en  from  the  flames  his  children  save. 

Snatch  from  the  fearfiil  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  his  doe, 

In  lift,  in  death,  resolv*d  and  true, 

No  image  shall  our  worship  see. 

No  idol,  thoogh  set  up  by  thee.* 

The  king  with  madd*ning  fury  turns; 

With  sevenfold  heat  the  cauldron  horns ; 

To  such  intensity  it  grew. 

The  men  who  cast  tMm  in,  it  slew. 

The  ardent  blaxe  unaw*d  ther  dare, 

rhey  bum  not !  God*s  own  Son  is  there ! 

Sav*d  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 

Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 

Triumphant  Lord !  savM  by  thy  power. 

Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 

The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 
*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  command 
Be  straight  proclaim*d  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 
God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 
If  any  dare  my  law  deny. 
Or  Azariah*8  God  defy, 
On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 
No  God  delivers  like  thU  God.* 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 
If  base  intemperance  had  possess'd 
Its  empire  o*er  the^ieldin^  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtam 
A  conquest  o*er  the  youthful  brain. 
By  thMe  joint  enemies  subdn'd. 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  ? 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Danikl,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav*d,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right'ousness  we  dare  not  plead, 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed  : 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus*d,  thy  drndful  majesty ! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive !  Oh,  hear  us.  Lord  ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
TIs  heard  almost  before  *tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail ; 
When  God*s  f^  Spirit  shafi  prevail : 
In  full  effusioo,  large  and  wide. 
In  ev'ry  heart  be  multiplied. 
What  mvjl  arrift,  if  God  be  true. 


Why  wait  fiir  in  a  distant  view  f 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  thraM, 
Till  Heaven  the  supplicatioo  ownY 

HosxA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
Denounc*d  oo  sin  the  wrath  divhie. 

Jon.  directs  tc  ftst  and  pray. 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  awaT ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings, 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings  * 
Why  will  ye  perish !  turn,  O  torn. 
Before  his  indignation  bum ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindnesi  pravti 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent^ 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave : 
G>m,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow, 
Remove  the  plagoe,  and  heal  the  wee. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strivBi 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  ease. 
You  that  on  downy  cooches  lie. 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
Yon  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  heoatomb ; 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  tlie  air, 
A  Sybarite  might  be  pnmd  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crownV 
With  the  soft  lute  and  viol's  soond ; 
Are  you  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  by  brethren  felt  7 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  truth  imparts, 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts 
That  selfish  fbelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
How  strange  the  panuJox,  yet  troe. 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  loo  * 

Brief  OsADUB,  full  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  Uttle  space. 

Jonah  !  How  high  thy  honours  stand 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fiime, 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame ! 
Jonah !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state  I 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAH,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page ! 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  frace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honour'd  place ! 

Nahum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre ! 
**  The  Btill  small  voice"  no  more  is  heard. 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd. 
7*he  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm, 
His  fearful  wonders  now  perfi>rm  : 
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0  his  thunden  ■oand ! 
nek  nnner  how  confound ! 
can  the  ff  oilty  move, 

roe  wraUi  of  injar*d  love. 

>het  \  bad  thy  straine  been  heard 

ood  Ijre  of  Theban  bard, 

the  wrapt  enthnaiast  torn, 

itf  that  breathe,  and  words  that 

tot  norsM  on  Pindos'  moont, 

1  Aganippe's  fount ; 
t  at  a  lorber  shrine 

i  own*d,  thj  ode  divine, 
ith  nobler  claims  shall  rise : 
ions  from  the  skies ; 
sf  ^lorj  of  thy  layi, 
I  living  God  to  praise. 

Iabakkuk,  thy  name  reibse 

lient  to  the  muse, 

)t  promises  impart 

>rt  to  the  drooping  heart 

prayer,  sublimely  sweet, 
d  muse  in  concert  meet 
from  Teman ;  what  array 
gbries  marks  his  way  ! 
tfove,  around  was  sent ; 
»  before  him  went 
ta  unknown  splendours  blaze, 
s  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise; 
ng  mountains  fled, 
embled  in  their  bed  ; 
rpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
iark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep, 
y !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
d  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
if  thv  glittVing  spear, 
beatheh  bands  with  fbar. 
f  thy  pervading  eye 

earth ;  the  nations  fly 

scatter*d ;  Cushan's  tents 
.  deep  and  loud  laments. 
)  at  the  distant  sound, 
t»ps  their  tents  surround. 
ialdea*8  hostile  band 
hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
le  fig  tree  may  be  found 
fruit  nor  blossom  crown'd ; 
1  the  vine  decay, 
id  herds  be  torn  away ; 
raise  my  €rod  shall  hear, 
>re  fervent,  more  sincere, 
ivork  ;*'  tho*  all  should  fail, 
1  godliness  prevail. 

strength ;  my  joy,  my  crown, 
s  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
vation  sets  me  free, 
U  in  having  Thee. 
LiMAB,  dost  record 
rors  of  the  Lord ! 

slothful  Jews  exhorts 
emple*s  hallowM  courts : 
heir  splendid  mansions  shine, 
vah's  sacred  shrine. 

I,  ZscHARiAH,  stand 

•  a  guilty  laDd ; 

objure,  yet  true, 

le  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

he  Lord,  the  day  will  come 

tem*s  awful  doom ! 


_  • 

Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woe, 

There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 

Destructions  direful  work  be  past. 

And  Christ  the  King  be  crown*d  at  last 

Her  courts,  by  those  who  long  have  ibnghi 

Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought : 

One  Lord,  one  Uod,  shall  reign  alone. 

His  name,  long  prophesied,  1»  Oitb. 

On  every  vessel,  every  breast. 

One  mud  inscription  be  imprest ; 

And  HouNKss  to  God  be  ibund 

Within,  without,  above  around ! 

Thou,  Malaohi,  though  last  not  least, 

Prepar*st  for  us  the  Gospel  feast 

»  s  •  s  s 

Yet  e'er  the  ancient  books  you  leave. 
This  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive, — 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro*  the  annals  of  mankmd. 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  preferrV 
In  faith  by  man,  by  God  not  neard ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare, 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray  : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strength  for  the  weak 
Soundness  for  sickness,  lira  for  death, 
Deriv'd  from  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe. 
The  heaung  influence  shall  imbibe 
Distil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  controul. 
And  some  nint  image,  lost  before. 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELS. 

This  dispensation,  clear  and  bright. 
Brings  immortality  to  light; 
Proclaims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th' Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Iiord 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move , 
While  Jesus'  glory  stands  reveal'd, 
The  author's  nults  are  not  conceal'd  * 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  &ct  disguis'4  however  wrong, 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Contittency  prevails  throughout : 
I'he  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove, 
Of  genuine  fiuth  which  works  by  love  7 

Matthew  and  Mask  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Lunc  and  John  repeat 
7^0*  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme. 
Each  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  thnme 
Matthkw  by  no  vain  hope  entie'd, . 
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I^  ft  an  he  had  to  Ibnow  Christ ; 
behold  him  faithfbllj  record 
The  matchlesB  Sermoo  of  hit  Lord. 
Here,  every  waot  its  refbge  seeks, 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
Each  in  its  own  appropriate  pnce. 
The  blessing  saiteid  to  the  ease. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confin*d ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheerin^r  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Promised  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e'en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
fhe  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess, 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bkss ; 
That  he  who  ftels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  poro  in  heart  shall  see. 
In  God,  Essential  Parity. 

Mask,  next  among  the  historic  saints, 
The  Baotist  of  the  desert  nunts. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard, 
In  many  things  obey'd  his  word. 
Bat  mark  the  rapid  race  of  dn ! 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Ijong  trained  in  vice,  the  tomptor  now 
Kusnares  him  to  a  sinfol  vow : 
Her  graceful  movements  with  his  heart, 
He  mil  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
^  Make  thv  demand  it  shall  be  given.** 
Fearless  she  ask'd  the  Baptist's  head, 

.  The  king  was  griev'd,  the  king  obey'd : 
O  fruitlMs  sorrow,  vainly  spent, 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  pievent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make. 
If  ore  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doom'd  the  saint  he  bv*d ; 
Ikmdemn'd  the  preacher  he  approv'd ; 
^nd  she,  whose  softness  charm'd  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amai'd, 
Should  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  rais'd. 
foe  LuKi  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfisrur'd  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 

Confirms  the  glorious  state  above : 

How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 

To  view  threet  witnesses  from  heaven  ! 

The  representatives  they  saw 

Of  Gfwpel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Luko  more  Christ's  miracles  reoords, 

John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 

R'crirds  for  Christian  coiMolation, 

fliri  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation, 

Thoiijrh  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 

The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd ; 

Vet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 

And  follow'd  their  redeeming  God. 
In  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view. 

Atonement  and  example  too ! 

His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 

His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 

Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can. 

The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man : 

As  man  he  felt  affliction's  rod. 

As  man  he  sufier'd,  rose  as  God. 

This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 

*  P«ter,  JaoMs,  and  Jotai. 
rJMns.liosM.aBdEUas 


As  God,  as  man,  he  show'd  his  kf«t 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  he  left  to  imitate. 

Divine  Philanthropist!  to  Thee 
We  lifl  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  be  ftU; 
In  tears  of  tendernees  could  melt; 
Weep  o'er  the  &ted  city's  doom ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tomb! 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  be  knew; 
Felt  for  his  wante  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke. 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 
From  heaven  to  eaith  hb  mercies  reach, 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When  caU'd  on,  error  to  roprove, 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  lavs : 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho*  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  long-lost  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize    * 
For  thoee  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  si^t. 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  light 

His  sainte  no  vain  disfuay  relate. 
No  miracles  for  pomp^  or  state; 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends. 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  fi>r  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  Am  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  muUipliee  the  scanty  bread : 
The  famish'd  troope  in  order  plac'd. 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce^ 
He  sav'd  the  fragmente  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  sosns 
I'he  numger  and  the  Croee  between ; 
All  *  he  began  to  do,  and  teach* 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  wo  deem, 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach. 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th*  incarnate  God's  last  scene  or  love. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woee  nartake; 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  hkiod  was  shed, 
*  Captirity  was  captive  led.* 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore. 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes. 
Achieve,  such  glorious  rictoriesl 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinity  confest. 
What  prodigiee  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contraij,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natnrea , 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fiite. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 
The  firm  earth  treoibled  at  the  7  .  «r; 
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^aot  Min  hiM  Hght  withdrew ; 
al  cause  edipe^a  his  face, 
I  not  witness  inan*s  disgrace, 
torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 
npathies  with  loud  acclaim. 
ling  sepolchres  onclosi ; 
eir  sleeping  tenants  rose  s 
pie's  vail  is  seen  te  rend, 

it  all  distinctions  end  I 
IS  nature  takes  a  part, 
the  obdurate  human  heart 
er,  and  th*  expiring  thief 
9claim  their  firm  belisC 

IS  FiNisHKn :'  here  we  meel 
ind  prophecj  complete. 

ome  the  ArosTLEs'  wond'rous  fiusts, 
rels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
Spirit  from  above, 
the  Messenger  of  Love, 
rious  languagee  once  sent, 
as  its  punishment, 
I  a  diff  *rent  nature  quite, 
t  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
7  nation  here  below, 
I  ton^e  God*9  word  might  kupw. 

0  to  idols  kmg  confin'd, 

in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
ch*d  the  intellectual  ray, 
n  withheld  the  moral  &y  ; 
ong  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn, 
of  hope !  no  longer  mourn. 
t  extended  empire  gains, 
tains  sinking  mto  plains ! 
lers  on  the  Gdrnir-stone, 
like  BabePs — they  work  on, 
and  Arabia  bring 
ta  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 

1  Woan  shall  life  impart 

B  eye,  and  change  the  heart ; 
md  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
I  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
in's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word, 
B  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
lartyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies, 
lis  murd'rous  enemies ! 
Lg  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
1  instance  of  true  glory ! 
>  furious  bigot  Sam 
ndeed,  the  humble  Paul  7 
ow*r  of  all'transfbrming  grace, 
assumes  the  lion's  place  I 
when  persecution's  rod 
le  thought  'twas  servmg  God : 

0  meek,  himself  he  paints 

1  the  least  of  all  the  saints  I* 
thy  prayer  in  death  prefer^'d 
ly  enemies,  is  heard ; 
perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 

;t  martyr's  dying  suit 

the  Muse  if'^she  recaU 
nind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
he  awful  truths  he  tells, 
rs,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
he  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
X  trembled,  Festus  fear'd ; 

the  Jewish  king  receiv'd 
,  half  doubted,  half  believ'd ; 
Jie  different  works  of  grace 
and  the  jailor's 


We  pass  the  perils  Paul  eudur  t' 
From  stripes ;  in  prlaon  how  'iniruur'd  ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan'd ; 
Betray'd,  thrice  beaten,  shipwreck'd,  st  jn'd 
In  every  varyin^r  state  we  see 
Only  a  change  m  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fiun'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory . 
With  magnanimity  herpic. 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
Resolv'd  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  arpund  him  weep ; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stern  senators  in  vain 
The  patriot  would  at  li^t  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life, 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  sigh  be  heaves,  be  drops  no  tear. 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await, 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
Bv  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compos'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafirian  fieldi». 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behold, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  hiv  ruifc 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  schooL 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course, 
But  turns  toother  streams  its  fi>rce. 
Forewam'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  wcui 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment. 
'Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  neitr, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befull, 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  alL 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand. 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand : 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surrountl. 
Their  tender  anpruish  knows  no  bound ; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart, 
*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  iM-eak  my  heart  V 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord : 
Poor  out  the  tender  love  he  &e]s, 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true, 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  care. 
Is  lifted  up  in  ceaseless  prajrer ; 
These  hands  have  oft  procur'd  my  bread. 
And  labour'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  cloee  in  every  breast, 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest, 
If 'tis  a  blessing  to  receive. 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God« 
Purcbas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 

•Aets.  GbspL  XX. 
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Thrice  Uew 'd  the  Pattor  who,  like  PJtni. 
The  past  with  comfort  can  recall ; 
His  life  and  doctrine  hoth  review 
To  anditon  who  fbel  both  true ; 
Fears  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  nnblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  of  doubtfbl  disputation 
Allure  from  bis  grand  end — salvation ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme! 
No  searching  truth  he  e*er  conoeal*d, 
But  God's  whole  counsel  still  revealM. 

He  speaks:— *  The  woes  which  must  befell 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne*er  appal. 
If  I  for  God  my  span  empk>y ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crovm  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  m;^  painful  race. 
To  lesti^  redeeming  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move, 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  friends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  shore, 
Thev  part,  they  see  his  mce  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 

PART  THE  FOURTH. 

TBI  KPISTLES. 

Next  come  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  manners  of  their  race. 
Tho'  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  sway*d. 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey'd  ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  eputle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind  t 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faith  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  rich  CoanrmuNS  came, 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 
Luxurious,  negligent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allow'd. 
As  C^istian  truth  should  still  be  told. 
The  righteous  Paul  u  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears, 
His  very  fh>wns  are  mix'd  with  tears ! 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  all  truth  depends  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain. 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach'd  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time. 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  lK>ld  illustration ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings. 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  diBr*ring  stars  the  truth  defend  : 
If  these  prodaim  God's  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare, 
When  on  thb  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
*Twas  sown  in  weakness,  rais'd  in  power ! 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Quick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  moD]d*ring  cky 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  'tis  the  last  trumpet's  rocOd ! 
Reviv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry. 
Death's  swallow'd  up  in  victory  7 
Jesus— the  ransnm'd  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sting. 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  scenes  so  bright 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafo  to  light  7 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustless  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  7 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  1 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  abound, 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatians  Paul  reproves. 
And  much  he  blames,  tho'  much  he  lof^ 
Condemns  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Gospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  missioii. 

Th'  Ephksians  stand  in  glory  bright, 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  Gospel-light, 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador'd. 
They  follow'd  on  to  know  the  Lord  : 
This  matehleas  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfoct  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought, 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought 
Yet  e'en  Phiuppians  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  save 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — if  the  saint  exceeds  in  love. 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above : 
If  e'er  his  full  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  warmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  pray'd. 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  bead , 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place. 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  forvent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ, 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  ! 
What  consolation  fVom  above ; 
What  comfort  from  eternal  love ; 
From  God's  blest  Spirit  drawing  nigh ; 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high  ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  must  controul. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw. 
•  Take  as  a  gift  reserv'd  for  you. 
Power  to  believe  and  suffer  too  !* 

The  good  Colossians  now  stand  fortl^ 
Excell'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth, 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give, ' 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry, 
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hip  *i  not  conBnM  alone 

of  wood  and  stone ; 

roa  grasp  with  eager  hold, 

r  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 

your  idols,  these  yoi^ll  find, 

or  son],  enmss  your  mind* 

11  with  idob  have  no  part : 

yoar  God  which  steals  your  heart 

EssALoinANs  next  appear,       «  ■ 
iful  and  the  sincere, 
pt  pure  and  doctrine  sound, 
ccordanoe  may  be  found, 
iriumpbant  Christian's  voice, 
gain  I  say,  rejoice  !* 
Id  echo  back  to  heaven, 
ransport  grace  had  given. 

riMOTHT  is  on  record, 
it  betimes  to  know  the  Lord, 
maternal  love  we  find, 
in*d  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind, 
the  British  mother  learn, 
I  best  interests  to  discern ; 
ilness  to  God  best  prove, 
vince  her  Christian  love, 
lile  his  pupil*s  good  he  seeks, 
to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 
exhort,  be  earnest  still 
commission  to  fulfil ; 
NMir,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
I  of  an  Evangelist* 
,  be  commands  again, 
he  trust  to  faithful  men  ;* 
observe,  that  those  who  preach 
intuit  as  well  as  teach 
is  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
Tuent  is  before  him  brought; 
ed  in  tremendous  state, 
ind  only  Potentate, 
ers  of  the  living  head 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
st  his  &ithful  sons  shall  own, 
his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

TVS,  youthful  yet  discreet, 

op  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 

int  Paul,  divines  to  show 

It  their  people's  faults  to  know, 

tir  own  poet,  to  declare 

DS  sensual,  insincere. 

rledge  teaches  to  reprove 

r,  and  the  just  to  love. 

:he  gentle  tone  of  friend 

»  private  lifb  descend ; 

duties  to  impart, 

lOe  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart. 

what  consecrated  ground 

liappiness  is  found ; 

I  fkir  convert  not  to  roam : 

t  ioys  are  found  at  home ; 

the  chaste  obedient  mind 

best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

Phzlemoic,  who  forgave, 
•ur'd,  his  converted  slave. 

the  Hebrews  writes  : — O,  then, 
»iration  guides  his  pen ! 
evile,  let  Atheists  rail, 
ence  shall  never  fail. 


I  As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  fiuth  'tis  given 
To  soar  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  facts, 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
Sec  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fail 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale. 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  fkith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  7 
To  stop  the  faraish'd  lion's  rage ! 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage ; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare, 
With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer? 

*  'Tis  pride,'  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 
*  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's  strength  supplies  : 
His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fed, 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendapt  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains, 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring, 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs,  raith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stoke ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  faith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro*  the  gloom  i 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd,  hardly  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend. 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end. 
Save  in  the  Mok  of  lifb,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  consolation  near, 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft. 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  sUlI  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies. 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ; — then 
To  holy  Jambs  resigns  the  pen ;        * 
James,  full  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt, 
The  practical  and  the  devout. 

Ye  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  richoe  misapplied ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  lies 
When  merit  claims,  or  hunger  erios ! 
The  wise  alike  witli  scorn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  sqnander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Pleasure  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charitv  : 
Tho*  each  detests  the  other's  deeds 
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The  same  eflact  fimn  both  proceeds : 

CursM  is  the  gfold,  or  sav*d,  or  spent. 

Which  God  tn  mercy's  portion  metnt.' 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 

Let  Christians  then  transmate  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  itself; 

On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestflfir» 

And  send  it  home  befiire  they  go : 

Hk  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gi?ee  the  crown. 

Pktfe  the  bold,  who  perils  hail'd 
Who  promis*d  mach,  anid  mach  be  &il*d ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm. 
Who  Iov*d  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  ftom  harm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  he  wish*d  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two^ff*d  awordi 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last, 
Last  k»k  thy  Saviour  oo  thee  cast  7 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine, 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  th^  tears ! 
Remorse  absorbM  thy  gmlty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  zSatd. ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  fiiith  approv'd. 
Not  to  tho  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  wo  to  heal  thy  broken  heart. 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart: 
Yes — *twas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wond*rous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  chang*d  its  hce } 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  T 
Where  now  his  fears  1  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  7  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  croes  to  raise, 
And  his  ador*d  Redeemer  praise  7 
Applause  he  soorn'd  however  true, 
But  gave  the  gbry  where  'twas  due, 
With  what  majestic  grace  be  roee. 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord, 
He  provM  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  cast 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
*Twas  Peter's  office :  see  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  question  stops  the  miudfiil  breatii. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov'd  to  teaoh. 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance !— What  be  felt  be  taught : 
A  mighty  change  his  preaching  wrought 
The  fruits  were  equal  to  the  zeal. 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
Crown'd  were  his  labours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Ceucifikd. 

With  love  his  pure  EnsTixs  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  goepd  taught; 

•  Ananias  ani  flsp|iiiira. 


He  needs  no  argument  to  prove. 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  love. 

JuDE,  what  his  letter  wants  in  lengthi 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  flnoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  terms  declare. 
The  misVies  which  the  ungodly  share  I 
Clouds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry. 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  firuit. 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array. 
He  summons  to  the  jndgmenUday. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  thought. 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled ! 
Spirits  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenilent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  black  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eye. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fete. 
Their  fbars  their  punishment  feretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  UeU. 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves, 
No  refuge  from  the  fierv  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildlv  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  ftlL 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  fennd, 
l^e  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints. 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  farinf 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Anffels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  oono'ring  Captain  stand ! 
The  goodly  propdets  nere  behold 
FulfiU'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold . 
Their  Lord  encirdtng,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles*  glorious  company : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light 

THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet. 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho'  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven'd  effulgent  light. 
Too  powerful  else  for  moital  sight 
Partly  b^  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known : 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  more ; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negative  alone, 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night. 
The  LiOiB  himself  shall  be  the  light 
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Son,  moon,  and  ■tan,  ihall  &de  awaj. 
Lost  in  one  clondloM,  endless  day ; 
Redemption  finished,  sin  forgiren. 


*Ti8  Grod*B  own  presenoe  makM  it  heaven. 

Of  futafe  bliss,  if  such  the  sani, 
Then  come.  Lord  Jmni !  qoiekly  oome ! 


SACRED  DRAMAS : 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUNG  PER80N& 

IBS  mJBOTS  TAKEN  FROM  TBC  BULB. 
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of  this  little  work  ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  in  young 
Knons, 

By  her  graoe^s  most  obodient,  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I AK  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  confess,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi* 
eial  than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  tho  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
to  introduce  any  person*  of  my  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
Qittunstanoes.  I  reflected,  with  ajve,  that  the  place  whereon  I  stood  toae  holy  grouna.  Ail  tba 
htitods  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances 
u  I  ibond,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
tbeir  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
fither  aspired  after  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
too  Bach  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
thia  a  degf  ee  of  li^ht  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probably  had  the  means  of  possessing : 
^  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
to  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventfbl  lift 
tfDtvid,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  hu  first  ex- 
ploit, the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
^rtge,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  nf  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added 
to  the  effect  t^tbe  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intri^e  mors 
somplieated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  tlie  stage.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
y»d  ail  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the  young,  in  whom 
it  will  be  always  tine  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened ;  I  write  for  a  class  of  readers,  to 
vhoQ  it  is  not  easy  lo  accommodate  one's  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  useful  and  interestin|r. 

The  amiable  poet,t  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  afler  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
*>ersd  over  the  piofiuie  histories,  some  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introductioii, 
pQDcladee  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
it  was  used  by  the  author :— *  I  am  &r  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
^vsighty  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfeot 
lUempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons, 
who  may  be  better  able  to  perfbrm  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.' 

*  Never  iodead,  exoepc  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  aeceaaity ;  as  the  Bible  ftirnishes  no  more  than  two  persons.  Da 
■kwl  and  Darius,  and  these  were  not  snfBcient  to  carry  on  the  busineas  of  the  pieoe. 

t  It  wooM  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  trafediea  on  the  English  stage.  The  pioes 
woQid  think  it  protene.  while  tte  prolkae  woald  think  it  dull.  Yet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a  proflifate  coantry 
^  a  rolupcuooa  court,  ventured  to  adapt  the  story  of  JitkaUa  to  the  French  theatre ;  and  it  remains  to  us  t 
ItonoQs  monument  of  its  aathor*8  ooorageoos  piety,  while  it  exhibits  the  perfteUoa  of  the  dramaue  art 

t  Cowley. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

O  won,  the  sacred  energy  which  etrack 
The  harp  of  Jesse^s  son !  or  for  a  spark 
Of  that  celestial  flame  which  toach*d  the  lips 
Of  bless'd  Isaiah:*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 
Fh>m  sin's  pollution  parg*d !  or  one  faint  raj, 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join. 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  InflamM  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  God's  own  poet !  when  retir*d 
In  &ir  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt. 
The  nightly  vintant  deign'd  bless  his  ooQch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow*d 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt. 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke. 
When  man  was  pure,  and  angels'  wiere  his 


It  wul  not  be. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  seal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  ma  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonio  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstac^.    From  me,  alas  I 
The  secret  source  of  harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  pow'rs  which  catch  the  ravish'd  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fimcy's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  little  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke, 
Spirit  of  truth  !  to  bless  these  worthless  Ujs : 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said, 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 

You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 
I  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deatUess 

bards. 
Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  endiant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho*  &lse 

tMir  faith. 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  th^  sung. 
Though  fidse  their  faith  they  taught  the  b(Mt 

the  V  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  liv'd  above  their 

fluth. 
They  would  have  bleas'd  the  beam  and  hail'd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods. 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  hail'd 
A  fiuth  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fair  romanee 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  nncy,  more  than  realiz'd ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfect.    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  e'en  thy  feir  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  knre. 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind  I 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school  I 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
That  thy  bv'd  virtue  wo  no  empty  name : 
^  Itai^h^  chapi  vi. 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  Phibppi ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bloody  daggt 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Ciesar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  on 
They  with  the  gods  they  worshipped  grac'd  tb 

song: 
Our  son£  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve . 
Retain  the  manners  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame. 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  7 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  1 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  7 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profen'd  ? 
Truth  has  our  rev'renoe  only,  not  our  love ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledged,  k 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly  shin 

Why  shun  to  make  our  dutj  our  delight  1 
Let  pteature  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  from  God's  commai 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page  p 

fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  7  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  mature, 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  leam'd  Porch  produced  it : — Tomes  li 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veO 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unfold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  feh! 

Do  not  the>pow'rs  of  soul^nchanting  song 
Strong  imagerv,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train. 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  suigs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  7 

Why  shouM  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trac 
The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  sonn 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'c 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  7 
Whj  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides*  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculsan  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  eventful  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records, 
Of  wond*rous  friendship  and  surpassing  kyrs 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Euryalus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  lives. 
And  undivid^  bv  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  alli  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  7 — Speak,  ye  young 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore. 
And  unsophistieate,  unbiass'd  judge : 
Say,  is  your  quick  attention  more  arons'd 
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Bf  dM  red  pbfiMt  whieh  wwted   amitton 

Thebes, 
Unn  heav'n'e  aTeofiiiff  hand  on  Pharaob*8 

Or  do  the  TSffnuit  Trojana,  driven  by  fiite 

Ofe  adreree  ahores  lucoeiaive,  yield  a  theme 

Hon  fratefnl  to  the  eager  appetite 

Of  joong  impatience,  than  the  wandering  tribes 

The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led  7 

The  beaoteooa  maid,*  (though  tender  is  the  tale;) 

Whose  gniltless  blood  on  Aulis*  altar  streamed, 

Jkiiles  not  the  boeom  with  a  softer  pang 

Thu  her  in  fiite  how  sadl^  similar, 

Hm  Gileaditiah  Tirgbi — fictims  both 

Of  rows  unaanctiQr*d<— 

Soeh  are  the  lorelT  themes  which  oourt  the  bard, 

Senoe  fet  easaW  in  verse — fiat  rent  how  meet ! 


While  neaVn-descended  song,  forgetting  oft 
Htr  saered  dignity  and  high  descent, 
Debases  her  fir  origin ;  oft  spreads 
Camiption*e  deadly  bane,  pollutes  the  heart 
Of  ionooenoe,  and  with  unhallowM  hand 
Pnsants  the  poison'd  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FUTd  with  delicious  ruin,  ministering 
Tl»  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  fererM  taste, 
While  its  ML  venom,  with  malignant  pow'r, 
Sirikfls  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  withVing  all 
Bet  vital  energy.    Oh!  for  some  balm 
Of  iQf'reign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  an  the  health  of  virtue !  to  infuse 
*  Iphigenla. 


A  gen*rous  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  leal 
And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  herself. 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end  ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  iilame !  O  thou  compassionate  God ! 
Thou  know*st  our  frame,  thou  know'st  we  are 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  zeal  thou  wilt  not  seek. 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angers  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  aa  I  strive, 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  powVless  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  &vour*d  man  to  heav*n ;  to  sing 
The  wavs  inscrutable  of  heav'n  to  man ; 
May  J,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  the  truths  I  teach ! 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate'er  of  good 
To  others  I  propose !  and  by  thy  rule 
G>rrect  th*  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong. 
Exalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th*  agreeing  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  jom  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finisb'd,  one  harmonious  whole  ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  form  the  perfbe 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true, 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity ! 

*  What  in  me  is  dark 

Uloinine  I  What  is  low,  raise  and  sapport ! 

Paeadisb  Lost. 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  aasert  eternal  Providence, 

And  juatify  the  waya  of  God  to  man. — Paradise  IasI, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


aoVPTUNS. 


/ 


eoBKiEni,  mother  of  Mosei. 
Miaian,  hb  aister. 


The  PRINCKB8,  king  Pharaoh*8  daughter. 
Meuta;  and  other  attendanta. 


Scene — On  the  banJu  of  the  Nile. 
This  subject  is  taken  fhim  the  aecond  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 


PART  I. 

JOOBEBD,  mmiAM. 

AdL  Why  was  my  pray*r  accepted  7  why  did 
heaven 
JQ  lager  hear  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  7 
Ta dames  of  Egrpt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
Toe  Bo  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  ruin ; 
m  are  not  doom*d  to  aee  the  babea  you  bore, 
^  babea  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before  you ! 
^  taste  the  tranaport  of  a  mother*a  k)ve, 
Without  a  niother*a  anguiah !  wretched  larael ! 
^  I  fbrbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
(^  thy  aad  dauf  hters !— Why  did  God*s  own 

hand 
^aicoB  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  7 
'<Mi|>h!  th*  elected  instrument  of  heaven. 


Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham*e  sonff 
What  time  the  famine  rag*d  in  Canaan*a  laiid. 
Israel,  who  then  waa  aparM,  muat  periah  now ! 

Thou  great  myaterioua  Pow*r,  who  hast  in- 
volvM 
Thy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  &ith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  thia  doubt. 
Teach  me  to  trace  thia  maze  of  Providence : 
Why  aave  the  fathera,  if  the  aona  muat  periah  1 

Mir,  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whenoe  theae  flooda 
of  grief  7 

Joch,  My  aon !  my  aon  !  I  cannot  apeak  the 
reat; 
Ye  who  have  aona  can  cid\^  Vnov  m^  l^sbi^eoMMa 
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Ye  who  hate  lost  them,  or  who  fear  to  loae. 
Can  onlj  know  my  pangs !  none  else  can  gnees 

them. 
A  mother*!  sorrows  cannot  be  conceivM 
Bnt  bj  a  mother — ^would  I  were  not  one ! 

Jftr.  With  earnest  pray*r8  thou  didst  request 
this  son. 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joch.  O  sad  estate 

or  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask, 
We  shoold  be  minM  at  oar  own  request 

Too  well  thou  know*8t,  my  child,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  Egypt's  cmel  king,  hard>hearted  Pharaoh ; 
l^at  erery  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  bom. 
Moat  die!  Oh !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee ! 
Mast  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  yoanrat  bora  my  darling  mest  be  slain ! 

Hfir,  The  helpless  innocent !  and  mast  he  die  T 

Joch,  No:  if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 
prayers, 
A  mother's  ftind  precautions  can  prevail. 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thought  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd. 
Will  bless  the  secret  pnrpoee  of  my  sool. 
To  save  his  precious  life. 

Mtr.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Jock.  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God; 
Much  in  the  Rook  of  Ages. 

Mtr.  Think,  O  think, 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurred. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain, 
Tliree  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserv*d 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  oonoeal'd 

him ! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joeh,  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know, 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts!  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — but  hush. 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  infinite  in  mercy  ?  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeminff  evil  for  some  latent  good. 
Yes,  I  will  laud  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy  good- 
ness 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arraign  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  will  blMs  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  mv  first  bom 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 

Jftr.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 
rage 
May  rMch  Als  precions  life. 

Joeh.  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.  A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  feels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  quick  affections  spread. 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Unfed  by  hope.    A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  nviil,  and  without  an  end. 


Mtr.  But  say  what  heav*B  inspires  to  sew  tif 
son  7 

Joeh.  Since  the  dear  fetal  mom  which  gm 
him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  nind 
Each  means  to  save  his  life:   and  maoy  s 

thought 
Which  fmidness  prompted,  pmdenoe  has  o»> 

pcw'd 
As  periloas  and  rash.  With  these  poor  haads 
I've  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the  sidoa 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infest,  and  ezpoee  iuir 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mtr.  'Tis  fbll  of  danger. 

Joeh.  *Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  hmf 
him. 

Mtr.  Yet,  oh !  reflect   Should  tlw  fieres  er^ 
codile, 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joeh.  Ohibrhear! 

Spare  my  fend  heart    Yet  not  the  ereoodla, 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep, 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer ! 

3ftr.  Should  he  escape,  whioh  yet  I  dws  Mt 
hope, 
Each  sea-bom  monster,  yet  the  winds  and  waisi 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Joeh.  Know,  God  is  every  where, 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise — 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm : 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  feil'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mtr.  What  must  I  do  ? 

(Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  hats 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 

Joeh.  €ro  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  ths 
infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that  pang 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — No  more  my 
heart ;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fetal — I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  7 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — The  task  be  thine. 
Oh !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  him  sofUy ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 

Mtr.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sons  or 
Egypt 
Consult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their  skill 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  combin'd. 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes, 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  effect  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  charme 
Could  not  preserve  it 

Joeh.  Know  this  ark  is  charm*d 
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mntations  Phartoh  iie*er  emplpyM ; 
lis,  which  impious  Egypt  never  knew : 
locations  to  the  living  God, 
every  slender  reed  together, 
I «  pray*r  did  every  ozier  wetve. 


et  e*er  thou  ^o*8t,  observe  me  well ; 
on  hast  laid  Inm  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 
lim  not :  bat  at  a  distance  wait, 
k  what  Heaven*s  high  will  determines 
lim. 

among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach, 
re  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 
»t  follow  him,  Suspicion's  eve 
ote  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes, 
ber*s  rondness  woald  betray  the  child. 
!  God  of  my  fathers.  Oh,  protect  him ! 


PART  II. 

iRUii  after  having  deposited  the  child. 

''is,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  waf  ry  bed, 
ry  grave,  1  fear ! — I  tremble  still ; 
cmel  task — still  I  ronst  weep ! 
ay  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  grieft ! 

I  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sostain 
Msioas  load ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
be,  farewell !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

• 

II  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
hy  little  bark :  1*11  sit  me  down, 

'  to  thee,  sweet  babe  ;  thon  oan'st  not 

I  amuse  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 
[She  sits  down  on  a  hank^  and  9ing$» 

SONG. 

I. 

who  canst  make  the  feeble  strong, 

of  Israel,  hear  my  song ! 

e  such  notes  as  Egypfs  daughter's 

»; 

,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

II. 
ids,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
ves,  obedient  to  his  word, 

the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
el   shall  confess  the  Lord  is  just ! 

IH. 
h  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave, 
ifant,  Lord,  thy  power  can  save, 

whose  death  *s  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

I. 

a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  risee  and  lookt  out, 

female  form  bends  thitherward  her 
I? 

port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  ftiend, 
r  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea. 

the  falling  house  of  Levi. — Soft ! 
I  unperceiv*d ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 

[She  ttands  behind, 

I  raiNOESs  OP  Eovft,  attended  hya  train 
of  ladiee. 

No  farther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest 
the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze ; 
to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 


Did  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablation 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fer?ours  of  our  clime. 
Melita,  stay — the  rest  at  distance  wait 

[They  aU  go  outy  except  on^ 

7%e  raurcKss  2odkf  out. 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  peroeive 

Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Discem'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel,  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin,  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight  may 
mean.  [Exit  maii 

MniAH  behind, 

O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes !  he  is  discover'd ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd  ! — who  is  the  stranger  7 
Ah !  'tis  the  pincess,  oruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  aire. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all. 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perform'd — be  gracious  now 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Mkuta. 

PHn,  Well,  Melita ! 

Hast  thou  discover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
Mel,  Ob,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fairer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prin,  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman 
Has  thus  ezpos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers !  ofl  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  your  slaughter'd  sons » 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 
Mel,  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prin,  No  danger  should  deter  from  aets  of 
mercy. 

Mtriam  behind, 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head ; 
Prin,  Too  much  tM  sons  of  Jacob  have  en- 

dur'd 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crush'd  their  alien 

raee. 
Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  ? 
Is 't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes, 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structures  which  the  world  with  wonder 

views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splendour  * 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Pythom  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 

•  The  ancient  Egyvliaaa  used  lo  w«sh  VV^Vt  Vn4V» 
I  (bur  times  every  iweaiy-ftrai  )tfyax% 
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MeL    I  know  thj  rojal    fiUher   fttn   the 
strensth 
Of  UuB  still  growing  race,  who  flouriah  more 
The  more  thej  are  oppreasM :  he  dreada  their 
nambers.  * 

Prin.  Apis  forbid  !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Israel ! 
Yet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Ere  ^ow  to  such  a  formidable  ffreatness, 
(Which  all  the  godB  avert  whom  Egypt  worship) 
This  infant's  life  can  never  serve  their  cause, 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 

Mel.  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    Bj  weakest 
means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  oft 
Are  great  events  produc*d.    This  rescued  child 
Perups  may  live  to  serve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host 

Prtn.  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  gentle  womanhood. 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity*s  sacred  touch  I 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  exposed,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  oompaasioii, 
Yet  human  policy  should  make  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  eon- 

qoered! 
Lead  on — and  fhim  the  rushes  well  remove 
The  fbeUe  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 

[T%e  raofciss  and  her  maid  go  out. 

MimuM  cmne$  forward. 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 

joy! 
The    princess    will   protect   him;    bless  her, 

Heaven! 
[She  lookt  out  after  the  prinee»$f  and  d«. 
oeribes  her  action. 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  b  laid ! 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet- 

ness. 
She  bendis  to  look  upon  the  infant's  face  ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers — he 
She  smiles  upon  him — hark,  alas !  he  cries ; 
Weep  oo,  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou  hast 

touch'd 
Each  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  sense 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms — O  lovely  princess ! 
How  goodness  heightens  beauty !  now  she  clasps 

mm 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 
With  tender  caution  to  her  damsel's  arms : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 
This  way  the  princess  bends  her  gracious  steps ; 
The  virgin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 


Who  stands  a  charm'd  spectator  of  thy  food 


Prin.  I  have  redeem'd  an  i 


Re-enter  the  ramcEss. 

Pn'n.  Did  ever  innocence  and  infant  beauty 
Plead  with  such  dumb  but  powerful  eloquence  7 
If  I,  a  stran^r,  feel  these  soft  emotions. 
What  must  the  mother  who  expos'd  him  fhel! 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her  garb, 
Lo,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

Jlfir.  Princess,  all  hail ! 

rive  the  bold  intrusion  of  thy  servant. 


fron  tb 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

Btir.  My  transports  will  betray  me !    [uidi. 
Gen'rous  Princess ! 
Prtn.  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hsfcnv 
race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  him  ? 

BTir.  WeU  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  b  the  wife  of  Amraa; 
Of  gentle  manners,  fam'd  throughout  her  tribi 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
Thai  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  lore. 
[Mie.]  Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  love  in- 
deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  rive 
Thb  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  the  mi>> 
ther! 
Prtn.  With  speed  conduct  thb  matron  to  tbe 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatoew. 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  '11  have  him  train'd 


perikms  fkiod 
[They  go  out.    She  knoeb. 
Thou  Great  unseen!  who  cansest  gends 

deeds. 
And  smil'st  on  what  thou  eauseet ;  thus  I  blB« 

thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  maks 
Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  ordain'dit 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within  ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature ;  but  did'st  bend 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  merer : 
Then  mad'st  that  mercy  duty !  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exqubite  as  right; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense ;  as  pleasure  sweet, 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  HL 
Enter  Jocukbxd. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  place— with  cautkiai 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  from  the  royal  ^dens  an  v  'spy  me : 
^Poor  babe !  ere  this  the  pressing  caUs  of  huo* 

Have  broke  thy  short  repose ;  the  chilling^  waves, 
Ere  thb  have  drench'd  thy  little  shiv'riuF  limbi. 
What  must  my  babe  have  sufier'd !— 3io  one 

sees  me! 
But  soft,  does  no  one  listen ! — Ah !  how  hard. 
How  verv  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  b  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

[She  Icoko  out 
Where's  Miriam  ?  she  has  left  her  little  charge. 
Perhaps  through  fear;  perhaps  she  was  detected 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  b  conjecture 
A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thousand  fearx. 
With  thrilling  nerve  feeb  every  real  ill. 
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^Mt  imagined  miseries  into  being. 

[&te  lookt  towards  the  river. 
!  where  is  be  7  stiul-distracting  sight ! 
not  there— be  *s  lost,  be*s  gone,  he*s 
iwn*d ! 

\ty  each  beating  surge  my  infknt  floats, 
tld,  and  wafry  is  thy  grave,  m  v  child ! 
[  see  the  ark — transporting  sight ! 

[She  goe$  UfwardB  it, 
t  here — Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
ket*s  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone  ! 
ir*d  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep ! 
1  your  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast, 

I  rharaoh,  took  the  Ii&  you  spared— 
hall  never,  never  see  my  boy ! 

Enter  Miriam. 

Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  brother*s 

\l 

[Some  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 

ob! 

Miriam — ^the  child  is  dead ! 

He  lives !  he  lives ! 
Impossible — Oh,  do  not  mock  my  grief! 
lou  that  empty  vessel  7 

From  that  vessel 
rptian  princess  took  him. 

Pharaoh*s  daughter  7 

II  be  will  be  slain :  a  bloodier  death 
minate  his  woes. 

His  life  is  safe ; 
w,  she  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

[FiiUs  on  her  knee*  in  m^ure, 
the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascribM  I 
ify'd  forever  be  thy  might 
ick*st  all  human  forethought !  who  o*er- 
st 

rts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work, 
g  their  own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
i-fbr  mercy  in  a  heathen*s  heart, 
n  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good  7 

[She  riiet, 
)  blest  event,  beyond  our  warmest  hopes! 
What !  shall  my  son  be  nurtured  m  a 
rt, 

ely  grandeur  bred  7  taught  every  art 
7  wondVous  science  Egypt  knows  7 
1  tremble  Miriam ;  should  he  learn, 
rypt*s  polish*d  arts  her  baneful  faith  ! 

exchange  for  death !  yes,  should  he 
n 

»roud  palace  to  disown  His  hand 
IS  has  sav*d  him :  should  he  e*er  em- 

he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh*s  court) 
IS  idolatries  which  Eg  vpt  owns, 
ren  images,  her  brutish  gods, 
ill  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv*d 
le  his  fathers  and  deny  his  fitith. 
Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 

ither  wonders — ^Know,    the  geu'rous 

cess 

»  own  care  thy  darling  child  commits. 

Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 

sten !  [here, 

}y  her  comaiission*d,  thou  behold*st  me 


I  To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew  race 
To  nurse  him:  thou,  m  v  mother,  art  that  matron 
I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  would*st  reae 

him, 
E*en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bare 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  mote. 
Joeh.  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading 

eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there, 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks!   I  have  nc 

words. 
My  soul,  o*erfraught  with  ffratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language— Lord !  behold  my  heart 
JIftr.  Yes,  thou  uialt  pour  into  his  in&nt  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  fkith. 

Joch,  O!  I  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with  virtue. 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion*s  flame ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit'!  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  m^  labours  with  thy  influence  crowned ! 
Without  it  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  fiimish*d  'gainst  the  evil  day, 
With  God*s  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  faith. 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown*d, 
Inur*d  to  watching  and  disposed  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  nim  to  a  dangerous  court. 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delusions ! 
itftr.  May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  cares 

reward ! 
Jock,  O  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  thou 

com'st. 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  fVom  the  toils 
Impos*d  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives ! 
Mir,  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 

night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  ruin  mto  great  deliverance  ! 
Joeh.  Had  not  my  child  been  doomed  to  such 

strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal. 
He  had  not  been  preserved. 

Mir,  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  he  been  sav*d  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  ezpos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joeh,  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condemned  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent*rous  fbndness ;  then  ezpos'd 
E*en  by  that  very  fbndness  which  conceal*d 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy. 
Preserved  from  perishing  by  Pharaoh*s  daughter, 
SavM  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  rrash 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways. 
Thou  God  of  Mercies— Lead  me  to  my  child 

*  TbesB.  chap.  5.    Epbei  diap.  vi. 
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DAVID  AND  GOUATH; 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bienheureox  niille  foil, 

L*En&nt  que  le  Seigneur  aime. 

Qui  de  bonne  heurc  entcnd  m  yoix« 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  diagne  instruire  lui-meme ! 

Loin  dn  monde  eleve ;  de  tous  les  dons  dee  Cieur, 

II  est  ome  des  sa  naissmnce ; 

Et  du  mecbsnt  Tabord  contagieuz 

N*altere  point  son  innocence. — Atkalie. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Saul,  king  of  ImeL        Euab,         i  Gouath,  the  Philistian  gisnt 

Abicke,  his  geneimL  Abinaoab,  >  sons  of  Jesse.     Philistines,  Israelites,  &^  &,& 

Jkssb.  David,        j  Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 

The  scene  lie$  in  the  camp  in  the  vaUey  of  Elah,  and  the  adjacent  plain. 

The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  SamueL 


PART  I. 

SCENE — A  shepherd*s  tent  oo  a  plain. 

r>AViD.  under  a  spreading  tree, piaye  an  ^M  harp 

and  tinge, 

L 

GaxAT  Lord  of  all  things !  Pow*r  divine  .* 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  ^race  serene  and  pure ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  errmg  youth. 
And  teach  me  this  important  truth. 

The  humble  are  secure ! 
IL 
Teach  me  to  Ueas  my  lowly  lot, 
CoofinM  to  this  paternal  cot, 

Renxite  from  regal  state ! 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  gUde, 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  fiUe. 
III. 
No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep. 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
Nor  blasting  Envy*s  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV. 
Yoo  tow*r  which  rears  ita  bead  so  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky, 

Invites  the  hostile  winds : 
Yoo  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokn  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fidl  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th*  ambitious  deed. 
And  all  the  dang'rous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  fidsely  won ; 
Lord  !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest. 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest. 

And  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
\He  lays  down  hie  harp  and  riset. 
David,  Methinks  this  shepherd*8  life  wen; 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm  of  soothing  song  or  h  tr 


»  : 


With  it,  not  undclightfnl  is  the  haunt 
Of  wood,  or  lonely  ^rove,  or  russet  plain. 
Made  vocal  by  the  Muse.    With  thu  lovM  harp 
This  daily  solaee  of  my  cares,  I  sooth*d 
The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 
Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirtt^uenching  hand 
Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fathers,  hear  me 
Here  I  devote  mv  harp,  my  verse,  myself 
To  thy  best  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 
To  man  ;  to  pour  my  grateful  soul  before  thee; 
To  sing"  thy  pow*r,  thy  wisdom,  and  tiiy  Itive, 
And  ev*ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 
The  charms  of  heaven-bom  Virtue !  So  shall  1 
(Though  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 
To  imitate  the  work  of  sainta  above. 
Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart. 
My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have. 
Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 
The  humble  dedication  !  Offer*d  gifts 
Of  slaughterM  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 
Thou  hast  refused  :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  Lord ! 
To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 
Of  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  before  thee : 
This  humble  oflfring  more  shall  please  thee. 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bullocks,  ceremonial  rites, 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and  fasts . 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  thin^ ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  hoUness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evenin?  of  whose  life. 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul, 
I  Encamp'd  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philistia. 

!  JKSSB,  DAVIO. 

J<*«se.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow*r  who  gave 
I         my  age 
To  Ivm^t  a  son  like  thee !  Thou  art  the  staff 
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pro^  mv  oenvHii^  ye&Tfr,  and  makes  ine 
ir 

vrj  burden  of  decIJoiagr  a^e 
nd  complacence.     How  unlikt  thy  fale, 
-able  Eli !  But  two  sons, 
f  two  to  gild  the  dim  remainr 
departing  day,  and  bless  thy  age, 
h  were  carses  to  thee !  Witnons  Heaven, 
le  cruel  catalogue  of  pains 
ity  turns  o*er,  if  there  be  one 
ble  to  human  tenderness 
nnatural  child ! 
i.  O !  my  lov*d  father ! 
iay*st  thou  live,  in  years  aud  honours 

>  and  to  communicate  the  joys, 
usand  fond  endearing  charities, 
3rness  domestic ;  Nature's  best 
eliest  gift,  with  which  she  well  atones 
gard  £>on  of  fortune. 

O  !  my  son  ! 
le  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
a  father's  fondness,  must  commend 
M  humility.     For  though  the  seer 
)n  thy  chosen  head,  the  sacred  oil 
of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
est  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwelPst 
with  toil  and  careless  of  repose  ; 
irder  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
to  be  obscure ;  content  to  watch 
Tcful  eye,  thy  humble  father's  flock  ! 
ly  emblem  of  celestial  things  ! 
il's  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold  : 
ik  ones  in  his  fost'rinef  bosom  bears : 
itly  leads  in  his  sustaining  hand, 
ble  ones  with  young. 
l.  Know'st  thou,  my  father, 

rom  the  field  ?  for  though  so  near  the 
ip, 

war's  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 
in, 

Fhilistia's  swarming  hosts  encamp, 
to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  banners 
hers  lifl  the  spear— ^I  have  not  left 
:;y  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me, 
1  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 

And  wisely  hast  thou  done.    Thrice 
tpy  realm, 

ill  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
a  so  well  obey  !  Obedience  leads 
in  honours.     Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
t-plum'd  ambition  mounts  so  surely 
ne's  highest  summit,  as  obedience. 

[A  distant  sound  of  trumpets, 
r  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son? 
umpet's  sound  (though   so  remote  its 

ily  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
s'd  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy  cheek, 
the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
young  shepherd  feels  an  hero's  fire  ! 
!.  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of  the 

* 

ch  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  hear. 

Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  the  field. 

e  for  thy  brothers,  thus  expos'd 

tant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 

i  quick  feeling  agonize  my  heart. 

r  all! — I  mourn,  that  ling'ring  War 

gs  his  banner  o'er  my  native  land. 


Belov'd  Jerusalem  !  O  War !  what  art  thou  ? 
At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's  fall'" 

sUte! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  oil  thy  glories?  for  the  vanquish'd,  chains  ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  7  Alas  !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations !  a  drear  waste, 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  pow>. 
Unpeopled  !  Ravag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultur'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavern'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene : 
There,  pop'lous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.     When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought   joy,   with    many  a  triumph 

swell'd. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries, 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain !  of  matrons 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask, 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter'd  sons  ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears  ! 

David,  Thrice  mournful  truth  ! 

Yet  when  our   country's    sacred    rights   ar6 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base  ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere. 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents,  wivcft, 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they  guard. 
Are  scorn'd  and  trampl'd  on — then,  then,  my 

father ! 
'Tis  then  Religion's  voice ;  then  Grod  himself 
Commands  us  to  defend  his  injur'd  name. 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  life 
'Twere  then   inglorious  weakness,  mean  self. 

love : 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth. 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Jesse .  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  life 

they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sancti^  resentment. 

David.  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  noble 

cause ! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger, 
How  would  1  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defence ; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling  boy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  palace, 
(At  first  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind  with  song 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain. 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  a  shepherd's  life  !  How  would  he 

cry, 
Bless'd  youth !  far  happier  in  thy  native  worthi 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee, 
Than  if  a  crown  hung  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  Jealous  monarch   mark'd  our  growing 

friendship ; 
And  as  my  favour  graw  with  IKqua  ^.V^poSl^vvccv^ 
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His  roTal  boonty  lesoen'd,  till  at  leneth, 
For  Bethl*bem*8  safer  shades  I  left  the  coart 
Nor  would  these  alter*d  features  now  be  known. 
Grown  into  manlj  strength ;  nor  this  chang*d 

form, 
Enlar^d  with  age,  and  clad  in  msset  weed. 
Je99e.  I  have  employment  for  thee,  my  lo?*d 

son! 
Will  please  thy  actiTe  spirit    Go,  my  boy ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp. 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saol 
CSommands  the  hosts  of  Israel    Greet  thy  bro- 
thers; 
Obserre  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanoar  well, 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needfol)  snch  plain  healthfU  viands 
As  furnish  out  onr  frugal  shepherd*s  meaL 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifts  as  suit  our  fortune : 
Heap*d  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thon*]t  find 

them. 
David,  With  joy  I  *11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 

brothers ; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifts  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightftil  task  ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field, 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms. 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me, 
G)uld  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injurM  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doomM  to  bleed! 
Je$9e.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 

son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  the  war. 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnished  shield. 
The  plume.«rown*d  helmet,  and  the  glitt'ring 

spear, 
Soom  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav*n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward, 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  weU-eamed  fame 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   *Tis  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompence : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  with  success  is  crownM : 
Ttom  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
9iich  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Cffiscts  to  causes  be  proportionate, 
And  naf  ral  ends  by  natural  means  achiev'd. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Wm  make  of  thinfs  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
TbaX  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserved 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content. 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  fiur 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reports. 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proaa  sue 


Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth. 
These  are  not  always  prosperoas-Hoark  the 
cause: 


External  Justice  keeps  them  fi>r  the  Uias 
Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  gen*ral  retribution.    O,  my  son! 
The  ostentations  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  briUiant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observatioii. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  thtre*i 


To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Gmsoienoe  qpetk 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  souL 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afiiicted  Groodneas  heaves 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scom*d. 
David.   As  Hermon*s  dews   their  grateTo) 
freshness  shed, 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  flow*re  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  quickening  balm  infuse. 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  sooL 
Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child  !  and  may  the  gra- 
cious God 
Who  bless*d  our  fiUhers,  bless  my  much  lov'd 
son! 
David.  Farewell,  my  fiither ! — and  of  this  be 
sure. 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honoured  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticed ;  not  one  gracei 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  iL 

[ExUDKfW. 

Jetse.  He  *s  gone !  and  still  my  aching  eyes 

pursue 

And  strain  their  orbe  still  longer  to  behold  him 

Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embraet 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  7 
Or  when  the  moment  preordainM  by  Heav'n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  7  This 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav*n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer. 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king 
He  sanctify *d  us  first,  me  and  my  sons ; 
For  sanctity  increas*d  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  declarM 
He  came  commissioned  from  on  high  to  find. 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  IsraePs  king 
Astonishment  entrancM  my  wondVing  soul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promis*d  honours  yield 
To  li^ht  vain  minds  :  no,  Hwas  a  doubtful  jo^ 
Chastised  by  tim*rous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dangVous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  born, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  bom.    For  Saul,  he  said, 
Gave  proof,  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  graes 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.     All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David*s  chosen  bead. 
The  prc^ihet  poorM  the  consecrated  oiL 
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i*er  did  pride  elate  him,  ne*er  did  soorn 
■  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart. 

such  gentle  charity  to  him 
ughtier  brothers  live  :  bat  all  he  pardons, 
ditation,  and  to  humble  toil, 
.j*r,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 

the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 
ij  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 
Hunts  and  prophets,  diffnifV  his  race, 
lay  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  fVamas 
*t  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — The  Camp. 

rUAB,  ABINADAB,  A,BI«KR,  IBBAIUTIS. 

i6.  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  war  im< 

trtain: 

>  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side, 

ct,  with  Iing*ring  caution,  an  encounter, 

most  to  one  be  fatal. 
iidab.  This  descent, 

o  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 
ims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the  foe. 
les-dammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 
(circumcisM  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
dah*s  hallowM  earth. 
i&.  Full  forty  days 

le  insulting  giant,  proud  Goliath, 
lampion  of  rhilistia,  fiercely  challeng*d 
[sraelitish  foe.     But  who  so  vain  ^ 
■e  such  force  unequal  7  who  so  bent 
«  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms, 
ish  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  fi>rce 

enormous  bulk  7 

vidab,  *Tis  near  the  time 

in  the  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
»po9ing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
ily  cludlenge. 

tb.  Much  I  marvel,  brother, 

stings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
ease  and  plenty  bless*d,  he  little  recks 
aily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
e !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 
n.    How,  David  here !   whence  this  un 
iok*d-for  guest  7 

i&.  A  spy  upon  our  actions ;  sent,  no  doubt, 
in  our  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity 
ing  wisdom ;  to  observe  each  word, 
ignify  the  venial  faults  of  youth, 
onstrue  harmless  mirth  to  foul  ofience. 

Efiier  David. 

rid.  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 
tb.  Means  thy  greeting 

love,  or  arrogant  scorn  7 
rid.  O,  most  true  love ! 

as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedewM 
usred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
his  hallowed  vest,  so  sweet,  my  brothers, 
d  fVaternal  amity  ;  such  love 
f  touch*d  bosom  feels  at  your  approach. 
ab.  Still  that  fine  glozing  speiech,  those 
oly  saws, 

11  that  trick  of  studied  sanctity, 
ooth-turnM  periods  and  trim  eloquence, 
li  charms  thy  doating  ikther  !  But  confess, 


What  dost  thou  here  T  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride, 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of'^pleasures  unallow*d  7  or  com*st  thou, 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers*  deeds  T 
Where  lust  thou  left  those  few  poor  straggling 

sheep? 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly  • 
Why  cam'st  then  hither  7 

David,  Is  there  not  a  caose  7 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  eye, 
My  angry  brother  7  why  those  taunts  unkind  7 
Not  id^  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  ejre  with  all  this  ga^  parade  of  war ; 
To  mtify  a  roving  appetite. 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire. 
With  gifU  of  such  ulain  cates  and  rural  viandf 
As  suit  his  frugal  fortune.    Tell  me  now. 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encampe? 

Eliab,  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  thee 
to  know  7 
Behold  him  there  :  great  Abner,  fam*d  in  arms. 

David.  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  fh>m  my 
fiither, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 

Abner.  Thanks,  gentle  youth  !  with  pleasori 
I  receive 
The  grateful  offering.  Why  does  thy  quick  ejf 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfiM  delight  7 

David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war 
Each  sound  has  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confus'd  emotions ;  indistinct. 
Yet  fhll  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distraction 
*Tis  all  delightful  hurrr  !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  paintea  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  10  new, 
And  all  is  lovely !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravished  ear  7 

[Sound  of  trumpeU. 

Abner.  *TIs  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  his  herald,  through  the  ranks. 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David,  Ha !  what  Philistine  T 

Whoishe? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  *twere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mean 

arts 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

David.  Urg*d  as  I  am  I  will  not  answer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  ' 
He  is  the  only  conqueror. — Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  {to  Abner)  te^ 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance 
To  IsrsePs  hardy  chieftians  7 

Abner.  Stranger  youth 

So  lovely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor. 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  «Vr 
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Of  caodour  and  of  oonnge  which  adorns 
Thy  bloomingr  featores,  thoa  hast  won  m j  love : 
And  I  will  teU  thee. 
David.  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Ahntt.  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds,  his 

daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak*s  giant-race : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
(Jnparalell*d  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  towering  head 
A  helm  of  bumish*d  brass  the  giant  wears. 
So  pond*rous,  it  would  crush  the  stouteet  man 
In  all  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk!  compared  with 

which. 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
In   Bashan*s  groYes,  were  small.    .^JxHit  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hanJBS.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear. 
And  hope  to  rain  belief!  Of  massive  iron 
Its  tempered  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Save  by  his  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant*s  shield.    Thrice  ev*ry  mom 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
OfTring  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  *gainst  that  Wdy  foe 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David.  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  bb  defiance  7 
Ahner.  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th*  eztre- 

mest  bounds 
>f  Elah*s  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
>f  offer*d  battle.    Then  the  furious  eiant, 
UTith  such  a  voice  as  from  the  tronbfod  sky 
In  voUied  thunder  breaks,  thus  sends  his  chal- 
lenge: 
Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array, 
Ye  men  of  Israel  7  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  7  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  oooe  be  ended  7  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  king  7  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts, 
Of  courage  most  approv'd,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  MMigle  arm  to  mine.    Th*  event  of  this 
Shall  fix.  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  fiivour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast    Your  armies  I  defy  !* 
David.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  shall 

subdue 
This  vile  idolater  7 

Abner.  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward. 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 
David.  Say,  what  are  they  7 

Abner.  The  royal  Saul  has   promisM  that 

bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
All  dignitj  and  favour ;  that  his  house 


Shall  be  set  free  from  tribute,  and  emiobM 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself^ 
No  less  a  recompence  than  the  fair  princess, 
Our  monarches  peerless  daughter. 

David.  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  strife 

for. 
And  has  none  answer*d  yet  this  bold  defiance  ? 
What !  all  this  ffoodly  host  of  Israelites ! 
God*8  own  pecmiar  people  !  ail  afraid, 
T*  assert  God*s  injurM  honour  and  their  own  7 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Jona- 
than 7 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear*d 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wondVous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis*d.    When  he  exclaim*d, 
With  glorious  confidence — *  Shall  numbers  awe 

me7 
God  will  protect  his  own  :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  by  lew.* 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  7  For  thy  courtesy, 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thaiik  thee 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen*rous  officeii  f 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Abner.  Speak  thy  wishes  freely  : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David.  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness ! 

Eliab.  Braggard,  hold ! 

Abner.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word ;  and  will, 
with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th*  event  of  this  day*s  challenge. 

David.  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear. 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab*ring  breast. 
Which  pants  with  high  designs,  and  beats  ibi 
gkjry. 


PART  in. 

Scene. — SattPe  tent. 

SauL  Why  was  I  made  a  king  7  what  I  havr 
gain'd 
In  envy*d  greatness  and  uneasy  pow*r, 
Pve  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deceitful  transports  fire  my  soul 
When  Samuel  placM  upon  my  youtnful  brow 
The  crown  of  Israel  7  I  had  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix*d 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  I  still  liv*d 
Among  the  humble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy, 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crownM  with  peac^ 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
0*er  the  feint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hours, 
Dark*ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  morn. 
I  ne*er  s^dl  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 

^  1  Banosl,  xiv. 
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Jiett  sabjectB  know.  True,  I  have  sons, 
▼irtaes  would  have  cbarmM  a  private 

n. 

wn  down  blessings  on  their  humble  sire, 
leir  virtues  too ;  but  *tis  a  love 
ealousy  has  poison*d.    Jonathan 
father^s  fondness  could  conceive 
ble  and  good — Of  that  no  more  ! 
9  popular ;  the  people  doat 
'  ingenuous  graces  of  his  youth, 
opularity !  which  makes  a  father 
\ie  merit  of  a  son  he  loves, 
I  their  fond  idolatry,  perforce, 
lis  sentenc*d  life,  when  doom*d  by  lot 
h  at  Beth-aven,*  for  the  breach 
injunction,  that  of  all  my  bands, 
that  day  should  taste  of  food  and  live  ! 
ects  clamour  at  this  tedious  war, 
ly  num*rous  arm*d  chiefs  not  one 
rage  to  engage  this  man  of  Gratb. 
ihampion  fold  enough  to  face 
nt-boaster,  whose  repeated  threats 
irough  ray  inmost  soul !  There  was  a 

0  more  !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
aliant  Jonathan  accept  the  challenge, 

but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 

le  the  crown  sit  lightly  on  my  brpw. 
my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
comparison  *twizt  sire  and  son. 

SAUL,  ABNER. 

.    What  meditation  holds    thee   thus 

and  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 

i»j  war  for  other  cares  demands 

ninatlng  thought  and  pate  despair  7 

Abner  £aw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 

n 

the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 

.t  spirit  which  inflam*d  my  breast 

Iden  forvour,  when,  among  thd  seere 

'  sages  my  prophetic  voice 

rd  attentive,  and  th'  aatonish*d  throng, 

ig,  exclaim*d, — *  Is  Saul  among  the 

hets  7* 

that  bold  arm  which  quell*d  the  Amale- 

y  spar*d  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  7 
!  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quenched  : 
his  beams,  my  sun  of  glory  sets  ! 
.b,  Edom,  angry  Ammon  rise ! 
za,  Ashdod  come !  let  Ekron  boast, 
ekm  rejoice,  for  Saul  is — nothing. 
I  bring  thee  news,  O  king  ! 
My  valiant  uncle ! 

1  avail  thy  news  7  A  soul  oppressM 
itill  to  hear  the  charmer*s  voice, 
enticinglv  he  charm.     What  news 

he  my  sickly  soul,  while  Grath*s  fell 
t 

(ach  morning  to  my  frightened  hosts 
ig  challenge,  none  accepting  it  7 
It  is  accepted. 

Ha !  By  whom  ?  how  7  when  7 
ince,  what  general,  what  illustrious 


*  1  Samuel,  xiv 


What  veteran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  hauglity  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  my  brave  gen'ral !  noble  Abner  speak  ! 
Abner.  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustrious 
chief, 
No  vet*ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king. 
One  trained  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain  ! 

Sam,  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  ii^ht  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  whatever  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible. 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  lauffh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd*s  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Abner,  Is  valour  then  peculiar  to  high  birth " 
If  Heav*n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king 
That  Saul  the  Benjamite  had  never  reiguM. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 
Saul  Where  is  this  youth  7 

Abner,    Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Suet 
humble  sweetness, 
FirM  with  the  secret  conscience  of  d«*hcrt : 
Such  manly  bearing,  temper*d  witli  such  soft 

ness. 
And  so  adomM  with  ev*ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  foature,  saw  I  never. 
SauL  Bring  me  the  youth. 
Abner,  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure. 

[ExU  Ahnir 
Saul,  What  must  I  think  7  Abner  himself  i» 
brave, 
And  skillM  in  human  kind :  nor  doeH  U^.  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud*s  smooth  artifice,  were  there  nol 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.    But  behold  he  comes  ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re-enter  Abner  and  David. 

David,  Hail  mifhty  king ! 
Abner.  Behold  thy  profferM  champion ! 
Saul,  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^iant  son  of  Anak  ? 
David,  If  so  the  kmg  permit 
Saul,  Impossible ! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  youth  of  arms  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade  of 

war? 
Beneath  what  hoary  vefran  hast  thou  servM  7 
What  feats  hast  thou  achievM,  what  daring 

deeds  7 
What  well-rang*d  phalanx,  say,  what  "^chargin^ 

hosts. 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast  thoi 

seen? 
Hast  thou  e*er  scal*d  the  city*8  rampirM  wall 
Or  hurPd  the  missile  dart,  or  learnM  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathful  spear  ?  The  use  of  targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David,  Arms  I  have  seldom  seen.    I  little 
know 
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Of  war's  proud  diicipline.  The  tnimpet*8  danip. 
The  shock  of  charfirin|r  hosts,  the  rampirM  wafi, 
Th*  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior's  spear, 
The  use  of  targe  and  behn  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  God^  my  patriot  lore  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  fi>r  my  king,  behold  my  claims ! 

SdvL  But  gentle  youth !  thou  hast  no  fiime  in 
arms. 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honour*d  name  to  many  a  land  remote ; 
From  the  fiur  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assyria's  borders  to  the  distant  Mile. 

Damd.  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
UnUess'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah's  tribe: 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  begrinninge. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,  whose  hnrnd 

stream 
Bears  fruitHilness  and  health  through  many  a 

clime, 
From  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  iparoh 
Once  an  unheeded  aoorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne*er  hegins.  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.  Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown. 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th'  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Ahner.  'TIS  nobly  said. 

Aiiii.  1  love  thy  spirit,  youth! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inezperiencM  arm 
Affainst  a  giant*s  might    The  sight  of  blood, 
Tnough  brave  thou  feel'st  when  peril  is  not  nigh. 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David,  Not  so,  O  king! 

This  youthfiil  arm  has  been  imbro*d  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father's  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  upon  the  fold, 
Sek'd  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoiL 
Urff'd  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  rait  a  new-bom  vigour  nerve  my  arm ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  roaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  &ini8h*d  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe. 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  gnashin|^  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyes, 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan, 
rhat  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  'scape  my  arm ; 
lliy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear ; 
I  kill'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  7  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive  fang 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

&nil  He  wUl,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd ! 
The  God  thou  serv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight. 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 
strength* 


Abner,  So  the  bold  Naarite*  a  lion  slew : 
An  earnest  of  hb  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 
Saul.    Go,  Abner;  see  the  youth  be  weO 
equipp'd 
With  shield  and  spear.   Be  it  thy  care  to  graes 

him 
With  all  the  fit  acoontreroents  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take, 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  npoloBt  temper'd  steeL 
Aimer.  I  shall  obey. 

David.  Pardon,  O  king  I  the  coat  A  plaited 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  would  boI 

shield, 
'Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

8auL  Take  thy  wish,  my  son ! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  m  God  of  Jacob  goar^ 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Another  part  of  ike  camf, 

David  (ibieeltng.) 

Eternal  Justice  !  in  whose  awful  seak 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Merey ! 
If^  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unbhun'd. 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fight 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  m  thy  protection  saA 
Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  fttf 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler !  MigfaAy  Lord ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instraments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might, 
Be  present  with  me  now  !  'TIS  thine  own  eanse! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  i^ans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception— ^md,  'tis  stiB 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  hf  a  feeble  arm ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  figlit ! 
'TIS  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanpruine  youth  with  which  my  bosom  bun*  * 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  fbt. 
And  pant  for  ^lonr,  tis  not,  witness  Heav'iii 
'TIS  not  the  sinful  lust  of  fkding  fame. 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortsJ  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAVID,  ZUAB,  ISRAKUTSS. 

Eiiah.  What  do  I  hear  7  thou  tmant !  tik^ 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David.  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  fkoe  of  kings^ 
And  shall  not  he  asham'd. 

Eiiah.  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  na^ 

nessT 
Thou  mean'st,so  I  have  leam'd,  to  meet  Goliatl^ 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

•  BasBsoa.   flss  Jadgas,  cbap^  jdv. 
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L  *Ti8  what  I  parpose, 

this  spot    Each  moment  I  expect 
i*d  approach. 

Go  home ;  retunif  for  shame  I 
Uy  draw  destruction  on  thj  head. 
ting  father,  when  thy  shepherd's  ooat, 
d  in  thy  blood,  is  brought  him,  will  la- 

d  his  furrowed  cheek  and  silver  hair, 

ne  mighty  loss  had  tonch*d  his  affe ; 

>urn,  ev*n  as   the   partial    patriarch 

irn*d 

3eeph*8  bloody  garment  he  reoeivM 

■  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons : 
mce  that  gUtt*ring  ornament  which 

upon  thy  thigh  ? 

*Tis  the  king's  gift 
I  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother ! 
rd  1  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise, 
A  should  say  I  put  my  trust  In  arms, 
le  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Then  thou  indeed 
to  seek  thy  death  7 

And  what  is  death  T 
»rrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 
;  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
inevitable  7  If;  indeed 
d  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow, 
ime  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 

■  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
mrml  lot, — then  fond  selfllove, 
utious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
ne-spun  arguments,  their  leam*d  ha- 

bweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical, 
btle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
1  canning  lab*ring  for  its  end. 
D,  howe*er  protracted,  death  will  come, 
idly  study,  with  ingenious  pains, 
t  okl  To  breathe  a  little  longer 
)r  our  fiite,  but  not  to  shun  it 
in !  which  Wisdom  with  IndifTrent  eye 
Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
the  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
*n  so  will)  in  manhood^s  opening  bloom, 
1  the  flush  of  \i&  is  gay  about  us ! 
prightly  youth  with  many  a  new-bom 

svery  sense !  So  ma^  we  then 

a  sacrifice,  unmeet  mdeed, 

r  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  fiur, 

e  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

rt, 

Bnfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 

d  exhausted ! 

Hark !  I  hear  a  sound 
tades  approaching ! 

*Ti8  the  giant! 
I  not,  but  hear  his  measur'd  paoe. 

Look,  where  his  pond'r&us  shield  is 
M  before  him ! 

.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
ends. 

• — what  unknown  prodigy  appears  7 
g  mountain  casM  in  pohshM  brass ! 
(getting  behind  David)  How's  this  7 
it  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 
0  fetLT ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 


Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre, 
He  comes  more  near !  Dost  thou  not  fear  him 
Dow7 
David,  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.    Mere  magnitude  of  form, 
Without  proportioned  intellect  and  valour, 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with  awe. 
Eliab,  Near,  and  more  near  be  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [Exit 

[GouATH  advanee$f  clad  in  complete  armour. 
One  bearing  hie  ehield  precedee  him.  The 
oppoeing  armiee  are  eeen  at  a  distance^  drawn 
up  on  each  eideof  the  valley,  Goliath  begins 
to  epeak  before  he  comes  on.  David  etanue  in 
the  same  fiaee,  trith  an  air  of  indifference,] 

Cfoliath.  Where  u  this  mighty  man  of  war, 
who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'rai  drench'd  in 

blood. 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are   his 

rights  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim  7  What  cities  laid  in  ashes  7 
What    ruin'd    provinces  7    What    slaughter'd 

realms  7 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kings. 
In  battle  klll'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast  7  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coats 

of  mail 
Of  vanquished  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Subdu'd  7  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life, 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear. 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  ?  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.    Twill  sweeten 

death. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  Uie  dread  son  of  Anak.    Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Grath's  triumphant  champion.    Come,  ad- 
vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Sound,  my  herald — 
Sound  for  ue  battle  straight 

[Herald  eourtde  the  trumpet, 
David.  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Oolio^  I  see  him  not 
David,  Behold  him  here ! 

Ooliath,  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David,  I  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  tc 

mine. 
Goliath.  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion .  if 
may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  things  above 

thee! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David,    Th'  election  of  my  sov'reign  falb  on 
me. 


*JU 
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Goliath,  On  thee !  on  thee !  By  Dagon,  *tis 

too  much ! 
Thou  curled  minion  !  thou  a  national  champion ! 
'Twould  move  my  mirlh  at  any  other  time ; 
But  trifling  *8  out  of  tune,  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David.  1  do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foul  idolator  !  Hast  thou  not  scorned 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  7 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm*d  with  his 

name, 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bathM  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Chliath.  {ironically)  Indeed!  *tia  wond*roos 

well. 
Now,  by  my  sods. 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy  ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words, 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-valiant 

warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung, 
Of  idle  field  flowers  7  where  thy  wanton  harp. 
Thou  dainty  fingered  hero  ?  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  Boflly,  than  provoke  the  trompefs  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
'With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scarM  with  wounds  unseemly  7  Rather  ro 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 

baoid.        Peace,  thou  unhallowM  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughter*d  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm-pillars  EBav'd, 
And  to  its  base  the  totfring  fabric  shook. 

Ooliaih.  Insulting  boy  !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day, 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezerf  pitchM 
Their  quick-abandon'd  tent  7  Then  when  your 

ark, 
Vour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  Hwas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  thinn*d  your 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crusVd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  Taunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.    The  fam*d  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David,  I  remember  too, 

Since  thou  provok*st  th*  unwelcome  trath,  how 

alt 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idoPs  shame ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  frail  god  was  shiver*d.  Then  Philirtia, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succour 
Fo  IsraeVs  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confessed  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless'd  ark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restor*d. 

Ooliath,  By  Ashod*s  fane  thou  ly*st 

^  Judges,  c  xvi.  t  Samuel,  c.  v. 

i  Commentators  Hiy,  that  Cbaldee  paraphraae  makes 
Goliath  hoast  that  lie  bad  killed  Hophni  and  Phineas, 
uid  uken  the  ark  prisoner. 


Now  will  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar*st  me  thus 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
DisseverM  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  fted   - 
The  fierce  blood-snuffing  vulture.    Mark  me 

weU. 
Around  my  spear  Pll  twist  thy  shining  locks, 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gashM  with  woondi, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv*ring  with  the  dire  convolnon 
Of  recent  death ! — Art  thou  not  terrify*d  T 

David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov*d  by  breath  of  words: 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  fev*rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change  :  but  inborn  Courage, 
The  genVous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  oooe 
From  the  same  fixM  and  faithful  point  declines. 
Goliath.  The  curses  of  Philistia*s  gods  be  oo 

thee! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David.  Ha !  say^st  thou  so  7  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com^st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  IsraePs  God  I  oome ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  doff  til 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gathered  from  the 

brook. 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shephcrd'e  use  - 
Yet  all  exposM  defenceless  as  I  am. 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  imcircomcisM  tribes  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel   I  will  give  thee. 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  balk, 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  akme ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Philistia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

bands, 
Shall  own  that  Judah*s  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  triaL 

Goliath.  Follow  me— 

In  this  good  spear  I  trust 

Davw,  I  trust  in  Heav*n ! 

The  €rod  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PART  V 

Seefu—The  Unt  oj  Satu, 

Saul  {ritingfwm  his  eoueh.)  Oh  !  that  I 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery  !  that  I  could  call 
The  slumb'ring  spirit  from  the  shades  of  bell ! 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th*  event  of  things  unacted  !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fbrtune.     How  I  *m  falPn  ! 
The  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  slave 
Of  fliar  and  fancy  ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foiD  diviners  use. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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il  Sapentition — that  fell  fiend, 

fith*nng  charms  blast  the  fair  bloom  of 

ae. 

my  wounded  pride  with  scorn  reject 

lesome  truths  which  holy  Samuel  told 

f 

ire  him  from  my  presence  ?  he  might 

r  sunk  soul,  and  my  benighted  mind 
qM  with  religion*8  cheering  ray. 
to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
»r  that  bold  honesty,  dismissM  him. 
'  shallpossess  thy  throne,*  he  cry*d : 

rsr  !*  This  unwelcome  prophecy 
my  crown  and  strewM  my  couch  with 

08. 

'  of  opening  merit  I  discern 
or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul, 
;hould  prove  my  rival.  But  this  mom, 
young  champion  lovely  as  he  look*d 
ing  valour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
iousy^s  barbM  dart    O  Jealousy  ! 
liest  fiend  of  hell !  th  v  deadly  venom 
my  vitals,  turns  the  healthful  hue 
seh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowneas, 
ks  my  spirit  up. 

What  sounds  are  those  r 
bat  is  decided.     Hark  !  again 
outs  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  &od  of  Jacob, 
)U  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Saul 
t  and  fsvour,  prosper  me  this  once ! 
sr  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  tale ! 
9,  with  smiling  face  but  lingering  foot, 
-  deceiv*d  me. 

King  of  Israel,  hail ! 
1  art  king  indeed.  The  youth  has  oon- 
M: 
dead. 

Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 
fond  ears  deceive  me ! 

Thy  young  champioo 
I  the  giant 

Then  God  is  gracious  still, 
>f  my  offences !  But  good  Abner ! 
I  it  7  Tell  me  all  Where  is  my  cham- 
? 

t  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart, 
him  a  king*s  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

iVS, 

vard  friend  may  prove  an  active  foe ! 

of  that    Tell  me  the  whole,  brave 
er! 
it  the  glorious  acts  of  my  young  hero ! 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 
i! 

sing  armies  rangM  on  either  side 
array.    The  haughty  giant  stalkM 
cross  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
dest  confidence  advancM.  Nor  pomp, 
parade,  nor  martial  ornament, 
eful  form  adorned.    Goliath  strait, 
emn  state  began  the  busy  work 
ful  preparation.    In  one  place 
ily  jointed  mail  an  op*ning  lefl 
unci  only  one :  the  watchful  youth 
hat  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
ile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devis*d 
i  have  crushed  him.    This  the  youth 
seiy*d. 


And  from  his  well-directed  sling  auick  hurPd, 
With  dex*trous  aim  a  stone,  which  sunk,  deep 

lodg'd. 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young. 
Quite  stunnM,  the  furious  giant  staggered,  reel'd 
And  fell :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  ita  own  weight  his  shattered  bulk  was 

bruis*d. 
His  clattering  arms  rung  dreadfully  through  the 

field. 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.  .Chok*d  with  blood  and  dust,  he  cun'd 

his  gods. 
And  died  blaspheming !  Straight  the  victor  youth 
Drew  from  hiv  sheath  the  giant's  ponderous 

sword, 
And  from  the  enormous  trunk  the  gory  head, 
Furious  in  death,  he  severM.  The  grim  visage 
LookM  threat*ning  still,  and  still  frownM  hor- 
ribly. 
Saul,  O  fflorious  deed !  O  valiant  conqueror ! 
Abner.  The  youth  so  cdm  appeared,  so  noUy 

firm. 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne*er  saw  such  template  valour  so  chastisM 
By  modesty. 

Saul.  Thou  dwelPst  upon  his  praise 

With  needless  circumstance.  'Twas  nobly  done 
But  others  too  have  fought ! 
Abner.  None,  none  so  bravely 

SauL  What  fbUowM  next? 
Abner.  The  shouting  Israelitee 

On  the  Philistians  rush*d,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bandsi 
Disorder*d  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes ! 
Bearing  the  giant* s  head  and  shining  sword« 
His  well-earn*d  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNER,  DAVID. 

[DAyiD  bearing  GoLum's  head  and  $word.    He 
kneeU  and  layt  both  at  SkUh^sfeet. 

Saul.  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 

Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high  praiae 

Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve ! 

David,  O  mighty  king ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 
those 

Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 
give. 

But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event. 

By  heav*n  directed,  be  ascribed  to  me ; 

I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and  cou- 
rage. 

And  not  have  gain*d  this  conquest;  then  had 
shame 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  dismce,  befkllen  me : 

But  prospVous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  valour 
Saul.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior . 

He  soars  above   me  (a$ide,y-Modeat  youth, 
thou  *rt  right 

And  fortune,  as  thou  say*st,  deserves  the  praise 

We  give  to  human  valour. 
Dmvid.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deserves  it 
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Shnd.  Ten  me  youth, 

What  if  thy  name,  and  what  thj  father's  hoiue  7 

David.  My  name  is  David ;  Jene  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  Bethle*mite  of  Jadah*s  tribe. 

Saul,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  fidnt  and  indistinctly. 

Ahner,  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
Ezpell*d  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow*r 
EnslavM  thy  spirit 

Saul.  This  the  modest  jroath. 

Whom  fbr  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferr'd 
To  bear  my  armour  7 

Damd.  I  am  he,  O  king ! 

Saul.  Why  this  concealment  7  tell  me  valiant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now? 

David,  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  fhxn  &yoiir 
claim. 
Or  oo  remember*d  services  presume ; 
Boton  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
UngracM  and  unsupported. 

Abner,  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king, 
Dost  thou  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-eam*d  rewards!    Thy  lovely 

daughter. 
By  right  of  conquest  his ! 

SauL  (to  Damd.)  True :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king's  word  is  past 

David.  O  boundless  blessing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renoonoe 
Their  slighted  crowns ! 

[Soundi  cf  mutieal  irutrumenU  heard  at  a  dig- 
tanee.  Skcmiing  and  ringing.  A  grand  fm^ 
eeuionm    Chorus  of  Hebnw  tvomen.] 

SauL         How  *s  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!  What  meant  thii  Beeffli 

pomp! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  trinm|fh/ 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  move^ 
Making  sweet  melody  7 

Abner.  To  pay  doe  honour 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul,  (aride.)  A  rival's  pnise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear !  They  might  have  spuM 
This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 

iMarUal  symphony :  after  whieh^  ehonu  tf  «•• 

men  ring.] 

h 

Pezpare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare ! 
Let  your  triumi^  rend  the  air  I 
Idol  gods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We  toe  living  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose, 
Since  Israel's  God  has  routed  Inael's  foes. 

IL 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 

Fall'n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Glory,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  liAed  spear. 

IIL 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky ! 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field ! 

See  the  vanquish'd  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  frighten'd  land, 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd ! 

Lo !  upon  th'  ensanguin'd  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  slsin ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquish'd  thousands  tail 
While  tenfold  triumphs  David's  victories  sweD. 


BELSHAZZAR: 


A  SACRED  DRAMA, 

How  art  thou  ftllen  from  Heaven,  O  Lndftr,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thoa  cot  down  to 
the  #*t  und,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations !— J~ 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


BiLiraAZf  Aft,  king  of  Babylon. 
NrrooRiB,  the  queen  mother. 
Ooortien,  Astrologers,'  Ptfasitegi 


Daiiiel,  the  Jewish  Prophet 
Gapthre  Jews,  Slc  dtc 


Seene^BabyUm,    Tim»^NighL 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifUi  chapter  of  the  Prophet  DanieL 
PARTL 


Scene — Netn  the  palace  tf  Bohf^an^ 

DANIXL  AND  CAFTIVX  JEWS. 

Don.  Parbit  of  Life  and  Light !  Sole  Sooroe 
of  Good! 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  tiaMi 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain*!^ 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whose  power 
Deliver'd  righteous  Noah  fhmi  the  flood. 
The  whelmmg  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  ootstnteh^ 
hand 
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yoong  Isaae  fVom  the  liiled  arm, 
t  thy  Diddlng,  to  devote  a  son, 
•on,  doom'd  bj  his  sire  to  die: 
^  faith,  by  such  obedience  prov*d ! 
bedienoe,  hallowM  thus  by  fiuth ! 
Iio  in  mercy  savMst  the  chosen  race 
ild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustain  them 
er-workinff  love,  thoogh  they  rebell*d 
morM  at  the  miracles  that  sav*d  them ! 
ly  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help ! 
loee  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
^  leaders  to  defend  oar  race ; 
test  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field, 
le*8  champion,  to  the  conquering  field, 
le  revolving  ]^lanet  of  the  night, 
d  in  her  riuliant  round,  was  stay'd ; 
bright  sun  arrested  in  his  course, 
osly  stood  still ! 

GHOaUS  OF  JEWS. 

L 

ail*d  thee,  that  thou  stood*st  still, 
or  did  thy  flaming  orb  decline ! 
,  O  moon !  in  Ajuon*s  low  vale, 
it  thou  long  before  thy  period  shine  7 

at  Jodhua*s  dread  command, 

it  of  the  Israelitish  band  7 

I  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still ; 

ihua*s  word,  but  Hwas  Jehovah's  wilL 

IIL 
lU-controlling  hand  had  force 
temal  Nature's  constant  course  7 
!*ring  moon  to  one  fix*d  spot  confine, 
vhoee  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

>  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontented 

ehovah's  rule,  desir*d  a  king, 
gav*8t  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
est  the  regal  sceptre  from  his  hand 
L  David — -David,  best  belovM ! 
s  David  !  poet,  prophet,  king ; 
)  did'st  sufier  Solomon  the  wise 
%  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name«— 
y  servants,  and  forgive  us  too ! 
sre  necessity  compell*d, 
lip  hero — we  have  no  temple  now : 
anctuary  none  is  left. 

CHORUS  OF  JXW8. 

H !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 
far.famM  temple 's  now  no  more ! 
hy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone ! 
hy  temple,  Solomon  ! 
r  did  Barbaric  kings  behold, 
leir  shining  gems,  their  burnish*d  gold, 
le  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair : 
limself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there, 
een  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood, 
I  high-priest  alone  the  dazzling  splen- 
ir  view'd. 

ly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive, 
lame  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
1th  the  stranger  wonder*d  to  behold : 
)  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold, 
idar  such  an  ample  store, 
i  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more, 
lefbre  the  Ruler  of  the  sky, 
might  the  royal  founder  cry. 


Fil]*d  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rev'rend  fear, 
Will  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  7 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  brig     inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangeltt  prostrate  wait  his  high  com 
mands. 
And  will  he  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  mado 
with  hands  7 

[premo 

Dan,  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r  So> 
Not  circumscribM  by  time,  nor  fix*d  to  space, 
Confined  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains, 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  thee! 
I  E'en  in  the  homing  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood  : 
The  unhurt  martyrs  blees'd  Thee  in  the  flamei , 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee ;  call'd,  and  Tl^a 
wast  there. 

FintJew.   How  chang*d  our  state!  Judah, 
thy  glory 's  fallen  ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  exchanged  : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air ' 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God  ;  and  to  his  servants. 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  handi. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan.  'Tis  heaven's  high  will. 

Second  Jew,  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of'^  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs — 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 

First  Jew,  Oft  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 
banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  moumfUl  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunee 

give, 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th*  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n-taught  Asaph  set 
To  loftiest  measures ;  then  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  their  woes  afresh ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  free-bom  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  lip 
Th'  unfinish'd  cadence  falb ;  and  the  big  tear. 
While  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-fraught  soul. 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates'  pleasant  stream, 
Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks, 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordan's  stream . 

Dan.  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to  high 
heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  800 

tain'd, 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah  !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  through  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  afHiction  7  Yes,  be  witness.  Heaven ' 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  will. 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  fiuth. 
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Oh !  I  wuUid  dare  yon  den  of  hungry  lions, 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  assign'd 
By  wbdom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boast, 
Nfot  in  myself,  but  in  thy  strength  I  trust. 
Spirit  of  God! 

First  Jtw,        Prophet,  thy  words  support, 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

Dan,  Behold  ^oo  palace; 

There  proud  Bebhazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord. 
His  grandsire,*  who  subdn*d  Jehoiachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Judah*s  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics 
Of  our  fam*d  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure, 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups, 
Whidi  graced,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 
Second  Jew.  May  Hk  to  whose  blest  use  they 
were  devoted. 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more. 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 
Dan.  I,  with  some  favour*d  youths  of  Jewish 
race 
Was  lodgM  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  call*d, 
PreservM  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn*d  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites. 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pampVing  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jew.  He  who  can  guard  *gainst  the 
low  baits  of  sense, 
Will  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  *tis  th*  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within 

him ; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey. 
And  sink  th*  imprison*d  spirit  into  brute. 
Dan,  Twice,!  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  did  I  ex- 
pound       * 
Tic  visions  of  the  king;  his  soul  was  touch*d, 
Ard  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
Bt  fore  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
P(  w*r,  flatterv,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
W  hen  from  the  lofly  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  viewM  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 
tes 
Wafls  from  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth ; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow*rs. 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strength. 
The  pendant  gardens.  Art's  stupendous  work. 
The  wonder  of  the  world  !  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontroll'd  ambition  grasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
For?ot  he  was  a  man,  forgot  his  god ! 
This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 
My  wond'rous  pow'r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 
it 
I  scorn  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.* — While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
geance; 

*  NskosbsdneBar. 

t  Daniel.  ciMp.  ii.  and  Iv. 


Stripped  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  aUnPd; 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  mM, 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  thing ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 
First  Jew.    Nor  does  his  impious  grandsoi, 

proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences ;  nay,  be  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  light  end  loose. 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victioi 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Bum  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  coosomet, 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Pkt 

sure. 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  days: 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woes 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  a[dulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul  t 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflainsi. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  ooacb, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down. 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.    Though  Babylon 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city  :  not  the  impending  horron 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan,  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Belus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew'd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court, 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  mon^liov 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god : 
Whate'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  be  oommaodi. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shoots  of  loud  acclaim; 
And  wben  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Virtnc, 
They  cry  **  All  hail !  Belshazzar  live  for  cTer!" 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  ooort : 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sage  Nitocris : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son  I 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre 

sence. 
The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the  w^ 

man. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Serairamis,  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  fre^  from  bondage ;  brought  the  hoar) 

king 

*  S  Kings,  chap.  xziv. 
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once  more  the  long-fiir^tten  sweets 

r  and  light,  sustain'd  his  ave, 

1  his  wounds  the  lenient  bslin  of  kind- 

t  his  setting  hour  of  life  with  peace. 

mnd  of  tmmpet$  is  heard  at  a  distance. 

few.  That  sound  proclaims  the  banquet 

gun. 

'  Jew.    Hark !   the  licentious  uproar 

T8  more  loud, 

led  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of  mirth, 

6rm  palace  shakes !  Retire  my  friends ; 

Iness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 

our  race  were  found  so  near,        ^ 
but  e.\po8e  us  to  the  rude  attack 
ry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
!8e  mad  sons  of  fielial,  more  inflamM 

of  riot  by  tlie  wanton  feast. 
Here  part  we  then  !  but  when  again  to 
t 

»W8,  saye  heaven  7  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 
1 
ise  more  than  human  stir  my  breast. 

I  prophetic  Tision,*  I  behold 

lid  as  yet  from  mortal  sight     I  see 
of  vengeance  tremble  in  the  air, 
r  to  pierce  the  impious  king.   E*en 

tlating  angel  «i:a.Iks  abroad, 
idishes  alot\  tixr  two-edgM  sword 
ution  keen  ;  he  soon  will  strike, 
ylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see 
en  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
ighty  mistress  of  the  kneeline*  world, 

II  she  sit  dishonourM  in  the  dust, 
hM  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 

11  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark, 
tpprobrious  silence  hide  her  head ! 

0  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 

.  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
e    Sidonian    robes    shall    grace    thy 

DS. 

e  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed » 

lid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 

-ous  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said*st 

d  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou, 

lU,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 

ry  quite  eclipsM !  The  pleasant  sound 

nd  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more ; 

7  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
ive  to  the  lute's  luxurious  note  : 
loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven's  croak, 
t's  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
ire  affrighted  Silence  from  thy  walls : 
teaolatioo,  snatching  from  the  hand 

1  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  alofl, 
s  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 

'  exterminating  nend  advance, 
w  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy, 
Br*s  imperial  mould'rinpr  at  her  touch ; 
loes  on  the  broken  battfement, 

8  the  crumbling  column,  and  enjoys 
rk  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
ointing  to  the  mischiefs  she  has  made, 
|r  cries.  This  once  was  Babylon ! 

e  Propbecies  of  Isaiah,  chap,  zlvii.  and  others. 


PART  II. 

Seene-^he  court  of  Belahazzar.  The  king  seat- 
ed on  a  magnificeni  throne.  Princes^  nobleSf 
and  attendants.  Ladies  of  the  court.  Music 
— A  superb  banquet. 

Istcour.    {rises  and  kneels.)    Hail  mighty 

king! 
2d  cour.        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever  ! 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kings, 

aUhail! 
4ih  cour.  With  lowly  rev'rence,  such  as  best 
becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  poni^r, 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee  I 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent 
Yet  aU  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of  beauty, 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or  smiles  I 
Bel.  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
5th  cour.    The  bending   world  should  prof- 
trate  thus  before  thee  ; 
And  miy  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
belshazzar  (rises  and  comes  forward.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  8el^denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim   against   the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jev's,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafter,  mortify. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Otir  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more 
III  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue :  let  them  drudge, 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And  when  they  want  the  genius  to  be  happy. 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy : 
Why  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites  7 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 
gence 7 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar. 
Is  noble  daring. 

ls(  cour.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods 

might  share ! 
Bel.  To-night,  my  friends,  your    monarch 
shall  be  blest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy ;  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our  bhssi 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  Uie  East; 
The  od'rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh. 
The  liauid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  fVeshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring. 
Twine  the  green   myrtle  with  the  short  livM 

rose; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  sfarland  fades. 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  ftgitive  delight 
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And  grup  the  flying:  j^T  ^^  ^^  escapes  ns. 
Come — fiU  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 
Belshazzar  will  not  let  a  momentpass 
Unmark'd  by  some  enioyment !  Tlie  foil  bowl 
Let  e?ery  guest  partake ! 

[CourUen  kned  and  drink, 
l$t  emir  Here's  to  the  king ! 

Lifht  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 
Whose  word  is  &te ! 

BeL  Yes ;  we  are  Ukest  gods 

When  we  have  pow'r,  and  use  it    What  is 

wealth 
fiat  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  7 
I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought. 
That  shall  not  know  firnition.  What  is  empire? 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enioy : 
To  roel  oar  pow*r  in  making  othm  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cap  tul  we  grow  giddy. 
And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire ! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shat  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cambroas  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  fW>m  the  sight  of  an  i^lmiring  worid, 
That  world,  whow  gaze  makes  huf  the  eharms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  it  in  the  looks  of  ti«mbling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Touth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest. 
And  Pow'r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  ftroe 
And  sweet  attraction :  both  I  will  emlnraoe 
In  quick  succession ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafisr ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  a^ 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncGntroITd, 
When  all  the  gen'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse. 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  rigid  hand. 
His  iron  rein,  and  aits  and  sways  uooe. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour ! 

Itt  eour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  kind's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
BeL  Now  strike  the  loud-too'd  lyre  and  soAer 
lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.   Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  bo«st,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measnr*d 

sweetness. 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame. 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  7  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  ferth. 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind, 
Yield  to  the  pow'riul  sympathy  of  sound, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artfm  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song  I  Then  give  me  soog ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  diMoIving  strauw 
As  melt  the  soflen'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea^ 

sures 
As  may  inflame  my  spirit  to  despise 
Th*  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuoos  boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  oi^. 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  ef  mueic,  after  wkiek  an  9de.] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 
In  vain  Darius  shall  combine. 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  feir  Euphrates*  stream  our  walls  praM 

And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fete  direolii 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain. 

While  this  demi-god  shall  rejjBV ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  powV, 
And  Media's  monarch  drMd  his  vengeful  hni 

On  Dora's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  bumish'd  gold. 
And  richest  oflbrings  his  bright  altars  erown 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  due  libations  spoik  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belns*  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throBSb 

Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Rales  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  erown'd ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofe  rebound! 

Beleh,  Enough !  the  kindling  rapture  firesm 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god!  Why  not  a  god ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  t 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  Mroes,  mortal,  like  myself 
Who  by  their  daring  eam'd  divinity  7 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  km  this 

men. 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Anobii 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adme  7  A  dog ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king. 
Dare  more  1  do  more  7  exceed  the  boldest  flight 
Of  my  progenitors? — ^Fill  me  more  wine. 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  jroun^  idea,  (he  dnals 
Ne'er  did  01ym|nan  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

let  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  possgsrioB 
That  air-buih  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  hoaey 
What  could  that  fency'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices  7 

Belth.  Hold^enoogh ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  wfl 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thouffht!  which  will  exalt  to  rapture 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untested  relish  of  delight 
let  cour.  What  means  the  king  7 
BeUk,  The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 
Iwt  cour.  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  outcitf 
people. 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  verr  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 
BieUh.  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hithei 
brought, 

*  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

t  See  a  very  fbe  description  of  thstfloiple  of  tkisMsl 

^The  to  wiring  fkne 

Of  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove,  torpaninf  fkr 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Eleaa  chieft 
Rait'd  to  their  thunderer  fh>m  the  vpoile  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  th*  Epbeeitn  bow*d 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise. 
Each  above  each.  immea«orable  height, 
A  monament  at  once  of  eastern  pride. 
And  ilaviah  superetition,  dbc 
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Wsre  not  the  cfaoioMt  treasures  of  their  temple, 
(Devoted  to  their  God,  snd  held  most  precious) 
Amoo^  the  spoils  which  gncM  Nebusar*s* 

tnumphs. 
And  lodgr'd  in  Babylon? 
Iff  €our,  O  kinff !  they  were. 

9d  eour.  The  Jews,  with  saperstitious  awe, 
behold 
These  sacred  i^mbols  of  their  ancient  faith : 
Nor  has  captivity  abated  aught  '*' 
The  rev'rend  love  thev  bear  these  holy  reliqnes. 
Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 

persons. 
Yet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  use 
Devoted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart 
To  ncred  purposes. 

Bdik.  I  joy  to  hear  it  I 

Go—fetch  them  hither.    They  shall  grace  our 

banquet 
Does  no  one  stir  ?  Belshazzar  disobeyed  7 
And  yet  you  live  ?  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance  7 
Thif  new-born  rev'rence  for  the  helpless  Jews? 
This  fear  to  injure  those  who  canH  revenge  it  ? 
Stnd  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste, 
Ut  iU  be  hither  brought ; — who  answers  dies. 

[Tketi  go  out. 
The  mantlinr  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
hmt*d  from  Uie  precious  flaggons  which  adom*d 
Their  far-famM  temple,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh !  twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  |bU  those  whining,  praving  Israelites ! 
1  Uagh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seise 

them 
When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  been 

made 
Of  lU  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[  The  9e$$eli  are  brought  in, 
2i  eoitr.  It  comes ; 

A  foodly  show  I  how  bright  with  gold  and  gems! 
Ftr  fitter  for  a  youthful  monarches  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  God. 

Belik.  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the  brim. 
'Vow,  Abraham !  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfiUM ; 
Their  second  temple  and  their  promisM  king ! 
^cm  will  they  see  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Ii  impotent  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow*r 
To  hnr  and  grant  their  pray*r,  he  would  pre- 
vent 
llusprofiLnation. 

[At  tig  king  ts  going  to  drinJc^  thunder  it  heard : 
ht  ttartsfrom  the  throne^  tpiet  a  hand,  which 
itritet  on  the  toall  thete  wordt,  mine,  menk, 
TtKEL,  uraARSiN.  He  lete  fall  the  gotdet^  and 
ttmtdo  in  an  attitude  of  tpeechlett  horror.  All 
ttart  and  teem  terrified.] 
Ut  comr,  {after  a  long  pauee.  Oh,  transcend- 

aot  horror ! 
2d  eour.  What  may  this  mean  7  The  king  is 

greatly  mov*d ! 
SoVour.  Nor  is  it  strange— who  unappall*d 
can  view  it  7 
Tbose  sacred  cups !  I  doubt  we  've  gone  too  far! 
Ut  eour.  Observe  the  fear-struck  king !  his 
starting  eyes 

*  Hk  name  of  Nebocbadneczar  not  being  redacible  to 
*wie,  I  bave  adopted  tbat  of  Nebaasar,  on  tbe  authority 
^  tbe  insenkms  and  learned  Author  of  *  Judata  Re- 
«owd.'  ^ 


Roll  horriblv.  Thrice  he  essayM  to  speak, 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refusM. 
BeUh,  {in  a  low  trembling  voice.)    Ye  myitt. 

words ! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand !  illusive  forms! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  7 
Dread  shadowy  speak !  Explain  your  dark  in 

tent! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — ^Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now— My  failing  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  me  up.    I  am  no  god ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  me,  hold  me: 
These  loosenM  joints,  these  knees  which  smite 

each  other. 
Betray  I*m  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 

Itt  eour.  In  truth,  *tis  passing  strange,  and 

full  of  horror! 
BeUh,  Send  for  the  leam*d  magicians,  every 

sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic  charms. 

[Some  go  out 
let  court.  How  fkres  ray  lord  the  king  7 
Beth,  Am  I  a  king  7 

What  pow*r  have  1 1  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am  not. 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  7 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fumes  of  wine! 
1*11  look  on  it  no  more ! — So— now  I*m  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  foar. 
And  yet  my  eves  will  seek  that  fatal  spot. 
And   fondly  dwell  upon  the  eight  that  blast 

them ! 
Again,  *tie  there !  it  is  not  fancy's  work, 
I  sec  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  tbe  viewless  writer. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  !  horror !  horror 
It  cannot  be  the  Grod  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afflict  7 
2<2  eour.    Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be  thus 

dismay'd. 
Zd  eour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive  shade 
Disturb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 
BeUh.    No  more,  ye  wretched  sycophants ! 

no  more ! 
The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can  strike 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  full  of  foar. 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  thou  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  the 

writing, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  Grod  ! 
O  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means, 
And  ril  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends  !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast,  and 

say 
What  do  the  mystic  characters  portend  7 
let  court,  *Tis  not  m  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 

spirit ;  ' 

We  are  not  skillM  in  those  mysterious  arts 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the  sage  * 
But  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn. 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians. 
Who,  of  events  unborn,  take  secret  note. 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world 

Enter  attologert^  magiciant^  Sfc,  Sfc 

BeUh,  Approach,  ye  sages,  *tis  the  king  com- 
mands. [  They  kneel. 
Attrohgert,  Hail,  mighty  kmg  of  Babylon! 
BeUh.                                   Nar,  rlaa  * 
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I  do  not  need  your  homtge,  bat  your  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  yoa  must  cooniei  me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  king, 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skill ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  taz*d  for  his  reward, 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbs, 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn: 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
^  A»tr,    Such  recompence    becomes    BeU 

shazzar's  bounty; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  unfold. 
Bel$h,  (point$  to  Vu  wall,)  Be  *t  so— look  there 

— behold  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits  yon  I 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb !  where  is  your  boasted 

skill  ?  [  They  confer  together. 

Keep  them  asunder — no  confederacy- 
No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree, 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 

worst!  [TheykneeL 

lit  A»tr.  O,  let  the  king  forgire  his  faithful 

servants  ! 
2d  Aetr,  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 

death ; 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame. 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  thew)  mystic  characters  portend ! 
BeUh,    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  science ! 
Tis  thus  you  practice  on  the  credulous  world. 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves  are 

weak ! 
But  miscreants,  ye   shall  die !   the  pow*r  to 

punish 
b  all  that  I  have  lefl  me  of  a  king. 
lot  eour.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish- 
ment a  while ; 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother  I 

Enter  Quxkn. 

Queen.  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may*st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shunn'd  this  scene  of  riot, 
Where    wild    intemperance    and    dishonoar*d 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshazzar ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befel. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  Tm  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  forro*d 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallow*d  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing. 
Of  strange  and  awnil  import,  brings  roe  here ; 
If  hapMy  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  queen  I 

My  lbt*ning  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words. 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them  I 

Queen.  Then  hear  me. 

Among  thy  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Nebassar's  triumph,  there  was  brought 
A  youth  nam*d  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  HeaT*n 
With  pow'r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity  s  mysterious  volaiiie. 


,  The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  In  him: 
I  No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid, 
j  No  sentence  so  perplez*d  but  he  can  solTe  it . 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fiite. 
Can  trace  each  crooked  Ubjrrinth  of  thioaght, 
Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it  dear 
And  palpable  to  sense.    He  twice  ezplainM 
The  monarch's  mystic  dreams.    The  holy  seer 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  after.    For  his  wond*rons  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honoured,  and  carees'd. 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rank'd : 
Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  serrioea 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

Bel.  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  oo  the  instant 

Nitocrio.  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palaee « 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Enter  Daniel. 

BeL  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage !  ap. 
proach. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  forefethar 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of  Jodah! 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king ! 

Bel.        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs. 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king*s  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

Daniel.  The  Grod  I  worship  teaches  to  for 
give. 

Bel.  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 
soul. 
I*ve  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee ; 
That  thou  can*st  look  into  the  fates  of  men. 
With  prescience  more  than  human  ! 

Daniel.  Hold,  O  king! 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  *tis  God*s  own  gift , 
I  of  myself  am  nothing;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  I  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glory ! 

Bel.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wondVous  gift. 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me  ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  from  my  soul. 
And  honours,  such  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  souPs  ambition, 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth  : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  Eobe  our  nobles  wear. 
And  gracM  with  princely  ensigns  thou  shalt 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  within  our  em 
pire. 

Daniel.  O  mighty  king,  thy  gilts  with  thee 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  falL 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Honour,  fame, 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown  itself. 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving  ;  my  high  hopes 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  eternal. 

lot  eour.  Wond'rous  man  ! 
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Our  priests  tesch  no  such  notions. 

Daniel  Yet,  O  king! 

Though  all  onmovM  by  grandeur  or  by  gift, 
I  will  anfbld  the*bigh  decree  of  Hearen, 
And  straight  declare  the  mystery. 
BeL  Speak,  O  prophet! 

Darnel,  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  hare  sel- 
dom heard ; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  courtiers  seldom  tell. 
Prepare  to  hear  the  Truth.    The  mighty  God, 
Who  rales  the  sceptres  and  the  hearts  of  kings, 
Gare  thy  renown*d  forefather*  here  to  reign, 
With  such  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatness  of  doaiinion,  the  wide  earth 
Trembled  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name, 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow*r  supreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treacherous  top, 
Behold  the  gazing  prostrate  world  below. 
Whom  depth  and  distance  into  pigmies  shrink. 
And  not  grow  giddy  !  Babylon's  great  king 
Forgot  he  TTim  a  man,  a  helpless  man. 
Subject  •        in,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
But  Wf.i         •:  <ij^ht  against  Omnipotence? 
Or  who  h.uit  harden*d  his  obdurate  heart 
Against  the  Majesty  of  Hcav*n,  and  prosper'd  7 
The  God  he  hath  insulted  was  arenff'd ; 
From  empire,  from  the  joys  of  social  life, 
He  drove  him  forth ;  cztinguishM  reason's  lamp ; 
Qaench*d  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within  ; 
Compeird  hi^  with  the  forest  brutes  to  roam 
For  scanty  pasture ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  cold  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  head. 
Till  he  confessed, — Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
Till  he  confessM,  Pride  was  not  made  for  man. 
Nieolri$,  O  awful  instance  of  divine  displea- 
sure! 
BeL  Proceed !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fixM  at. 

tcntion ! 
DanUL  O  king!  thy  grandsire  not  in  vain 
had  sinnM, 
[f,  from  his  error  thou  hadst  learnt  the  truth, 
rhe  story  of  his  fall  thou  ofl  has  heard. 
But  has  it  taught  thee  wisdom  ?  Thou  like  him, 
Hast  been  elate  with  pow*r,  and  mad  with  pride, 
Like  him,  thou  hast  defy*d  the  living  God. 
Nay,  to  bold  thoughts  hast  added  deeds  more 

bold. 
Thou  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  bequeath*d 

thee, 
4nd  quite  outgone  example ;  hast  profanM 
With  impious  nand,  the  vessels  of  the  temple  : 
Those  vessels  sanctify 'd  to  holiest  use, 
Thon  hast  polluted  with  unhallow*d  lips, 
And  made  the  instruments  of  foul  delMiuch, 
Tboo  hast  ador*d  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 
Vile,  senseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands : 
Bat  HE,  THE  King  of  KiNas,  and  lord  of  lords. 
In  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  dcny*d. 
1st  eaur.  (aiide  to  the  othere.)  With  what  an 

holy  boldness  he  reproves  him  ! 
3d  eour.  Such  is  the  fearless  confidence  of 
virtue! 
And  such  the  righteous  courage  those  maintain 
Who  plead  the  cause  of  truth.    The  smallest 

word 
He  oUers  had  been  death  to  half  the  court 

•  Nebnehadnesnr 


BeL  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  ezplainV) 
Thrice  venerable  sage ! 

DanieL  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  its  awful  import :  Heav*n  has  nmm 

ber'd 
7)ky  days  of  royalty^  and  soon  will  end  them. 
Our  God  has  weighed  thee  in  the  even  haianes 
Of  his  own  holy  Jat0,  and^n<^  thee  wanting: 
And  last  thy  kingdom  shall  be  wrested  from  thee. 
And  know,  the  Mede  and  Persian  shall  possess  it 

Bel,  {starts  up.)  Prophet,  when  shaH  this  be  ? 

DanieL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  thou'st  heard;  but  oh!  remember 

king! 
Thy  days  are  number'd :  hear,  repent  and  live 

6el,  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence  avail 
If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fix'd, 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fate  7 

DanieL  They  change  our  hearts. 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tis  man  that  alters  ;  God  is  still  the  same. 
Conditional  are  all  Heav'n'soovenants:       ^ 
And  when  th*  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
'Tis  prayV  that  deprecates  th*  impending  bolt 
Good  Hezekiah's*  days  were  number'd  too ; 
But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  pleas : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  is  going. 

BeL  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  promis'd 

gift; 

The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine 
And  let  my  herald  publish  through  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  in  Babylon.   These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  pre 
phecy  I 

Queen.  Be  not  deceiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Snatch  an  uncertain  moment's  treach'rons  rest. 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

DanieL  O  unhappy  king. 

Know  what  must  happen  once  tnay  happen  soon. 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepared  !  and,  O  Bclshazzar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  warn'd !  and,  O  remember. 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnations  then. 

[Exeunt  Daniel  and  Queen, 

BeL    'Tis  well — my  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care : 
'Tis  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Imagination  frames  events  unknown. 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates ! — I  know  the  worst ; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too  !— 
Ha !  princes !  hope  breaks  in ! — ^This  may  not 
be. 

1st  eour.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  league 
with  Persia ; 
And  brib'd  by  C^rus  to  report  these  horrors. 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 

Bel,  *Tis  very  like. 

2d  eour.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 

BeL  Dare  we  ventnre  7 

•  8  Chron.  chap,  zzxili.    Isaiah,  diap  xxxviij. 
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Sdl  eowr.  Let  not  this  dreuniiif  leer  disturb 
the  kinf . 
Agminst  the  pow*r  of  Cyrus  snd  the  Mode 
Is  Babjloo  secure.    Her  brasen  gstes 
Block  all  mttempCs  to  force  them.    Proud  Eo- 

plirates, 
A  iiat*r7  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  catw 
From  all  assailants.    And  within  the  walls 
Of  this  stapendoos  capital  are  lodg'd 
Such  Tast  prorisioos,  such  exhanstiess  stores, 
As  a  twice  ten  years  siete  coold  never  waste. 

BtL  (embraee$  Asm.)  My  better  genius !  Safe 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet — ^Tum  me  to  the  banquet! 
[Am  ikey  are  going  to  resume  their  jUauo  mi  tke 

hmmqueit  a  dreadful  uproar  to  keard^  laramlta- 

•M  cries,  and  warlike  mmndo,    AU  otrnnd  tor- 

tified,  Emierooldiero  with  tkeirowordo  drawn 

and  wounded.] 

Soldier.  Oh,  helpless  Babybn !  Oh,  wretched 
kin^! 
CSnldea  is  no  more,  the  Mede  has  conqoerM ! 
TTie  Tictor  Cyrus,  Mke  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  maruhis  way  with  ruin! 
Destruction  is  at  hand ;  escape  or  perish. 

HcL  ImpossiUe !  Villain  and  sUve  thou  ]y*st ! 
Euphrates,  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  Belshazzar  laughs  at  dan- 
ger. 

SoUier.  Euphrates  is  diverted  from  its  course; 
TTie  brazen  ^tes  are  burst,  the  city  *«  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pns'ner,  and  thy  empire  lost 

BeL  Oh,  prophet !  I  remember  thee  indeed ! 

ffle  mils  out     They  follow  in  the  utmoot  confu» 

oion.] 

Enter  oeoend  Jevt,  Medeo^  and  Babyloniano. 

lot  Jew,  He  comes,  he  comes!  the  long  pre- 
dicted prince, 
Crrus,  the  destin*d  instrument  of  Heaven, 
1%  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
JsflOVAH*s  temple.  Carnage  marks  his  wav. 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  his  plume  crown'd  helm. 

94  Jew,  What  noise  is  that? 

lot  Jew,  Hark !  *tis  Belshazzar's  voice ! 

Bd,  (without)  O  sddier,  spare  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  'U  be  thy  slave; 
1 11  yield  my  crown  to  Cvrus ;  I'll  adore 
Wm  gods  and  thine— I  'U  kneel  and  kiss  thy  feet. 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
*  11  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
■4)  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Soldier.  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

HcL  O  Daniel !  Daniel !  Daniel ! 

Enter  Soldior, 

Soldi  sr.  Belsfaasxar  's  dead  ! 

rhe  wretched  king  breathM  out  his  fbrious  soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

Isl  Jew,  Belshazzar*s  dead  ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free  !  The  tyrant's  fiOlen ! 
Jemsalem,  Jerusalem  is  free ! 


PART  in. 

ShUt  Danisl  and  Jewa, 


Dan,  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haughty  Nebt 

stoops! 
The  idols  fall ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall!  together  ther  bow  down! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  t 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  sifu, 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea  7 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  of  lUb 
Thou  very  God !  so  fall  thy  Ibes  before  thee ! 
Is/  Jew.  So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  of  Thy 

name 
The  idol  Cbemosh,  Moab*s  emp^  trust ; 
So  Ammonitbh  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee ; 
So  feU  Philistine  Dagoo :  so  shall  foil. 
To  timers  remotest  period,  all  thy  foes, 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Daniel  How  changM  our  fote  * 

Not  for  myself;  O  Judah  !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan  !  nor  the  flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Jodea ; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmers  heights,  or  Sharon*a  flow*ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav*n, 
To  whose  awards  1  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem !  I  am  old ; 
And  fow  and  toilsome  are  my  day^o  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  dimes, 
Compar*d  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow*r  to  harm  m 

more. 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promised  grace  shah 

come, 
I  shall  bq  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restored. 
let  Jew.  And  shall  we  view,  once  more,  thy 

hallow'd  towers. 
Imperial  Salem  7 

Dan.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends ! 

Tou  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rise,! 
With  grateful  ecstacy ;  but  we,  your  sires, 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whose  charm*d 

eyes 
Baheld  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first. 
Should  weep,  rememb*ring  that  we  once  had 

seen 
That  model  of  perfection ! 

2</  Jeio.  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond*roos  structure  grace  the 

eartJi! 
Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  man  of 

Judah! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress ' 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune !  Happier  days  a^irait  you. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 
Prosperity  dissolves  the  yieldin|r  soul. 
And  the  bright  sud  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  friendsi 
Be  jrreatly  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Defend  voor  sliding  hearts;  and,  trembling, 

think 
How  those,  who  bofietted  Affliction's  waves 
•  lMUh,ebap.ilvi.  t  Bwa.  chapL  i. 
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Wiih  ▼i|r*roiii  Tirtne,  rank  in  Plearare'i  calm. 
He,*  who  of  special  grace  had  been  ailowM 
To  rear  the  haUowM  &ne  to  IsraePs  God, 
Bf  wealth  oormpted,  and  by  ease  debaoch'd. 
Forsook  the  God  to  whom  he  rais*d  the  fane ; 
And,  Btmk  m  sensual  sloth,  oonsum'd  his  days 
In  Tile  idolatrous  rites,— Nor  think,  my  sons, 
That  Tirtoe  in  seqaester*d  toZtlnis 
li  always  fbond.    Within  the  inmost  soul 
Hie  hidden  tomptor  Inrks ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seeming  safety  of  retreat. 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 

spreada, 
More  visible  to  sense.  Guard  every  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  undone ; 
for  Sin,  unwatoh*d,  may  reach  the  sanctuary : 
Tis  not  the  place  preserres  us.    Righteous  Lot 

*  Solomon* 


Stom'd  the  strong  current  of  Corruption*!  tidt, 
E*en  in  polluted  Sodom ;  safe  he  liv*d. 
While  circumspectiTe  Virtue's  watohftil  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shade. 
Far  from  the  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
EnsnarM  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
Security  betray*d  him,  and  he  felL 

2d.  Jew.  Thy  prudent  counsels  in  our  hearti 
shall  lire. 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  grav*d  them. 

Iff  Jew.    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  ut  ptft, 
my  friend. 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  fallen. 

Dan.  So  perish  all  thme  enemies,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waves 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace ! 


DANIEL: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead. 

Proverhi  of  SoiUmum. 

On  peut  des  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  justice. 

Incapable  de  tromper, 

lis  out  peine  a  s*echapper 

Des  pieges  de  Partifice. 
Un  corar  noble  ne  peut  soupconner  en  autrui 

La  basaesse  et  la  malice  ^ 

Qu*il  ne  sent  point  en  lui. 

Either,     TragedU  de  Racine. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Baixus,  king  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Ajulspks,  a  young  Median  lord,  friend  and 

Pha]iicacbi,7  ^..^u^  •^•^;^  ♦«  n.».ui  convert  to  Daniel. 

SoEAHOTp  \  courtiers,  enemies  to  DanieL       j^^^^^^ 

Scene — 7^  city  of  Babylon, 
The  rabject  is  taken  fh>m  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  DanieL 


PARTL 

PHAaNAOO,  SOaANUS. 

• 

Phar.  Yes  ! — I  have  noted  with  a  jealous  eye, 
The  pow*r  of  this  new  fkv*rite !  Daniel  reigns. 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this  mighty  empire.  High  he  sits, 
Sapreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords. 
Timely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  this  new  god !  By  Mithras,  *ti8  too  much ! 
Shall  |[reat  ^baces*  race  to  Daniel  bow ! 
A  foreigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  f 
Something  most  be  devised,  and  that  right  soon. 
To  shake  nis  credit 

Sor.  Rather  hope  to  shake 

The  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  .earth,  deep  rooted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 


The  Scythian  Taurus  from  his  central  base ! 
No-^Daniel  site  too  absolute  in  pow*r. 
Too  firm  in  favour,  for  the  keenest  shafl 
Of  nicely-aiming  jealousy  to  reach  him. 

Phar.  Rather  he  site  too  high  to  sit  securely, 
Yes !  he  has  reached  that  pinnacle  of  pow*r 
Which  closely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv*d  in  courte  ?  hast  thou  grown 

gray 
Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  stetesman  wears, 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  ofall  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts, 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  7  *Tis  a  beam. 
Which  darte  uncertain  brightness  for  a  moment! 
The  faint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r ; 
Giv*n  witliout  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obteins, 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ,  'tis  a  breath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile  !  A  look,  a  word* 
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A  firown,  the  air-boilt  tower  of  fortune  ehakes, 

And  down  the  nnsabstantial  fabric  falls ! 

Darius,  joat  and  clement  aa  he  is, 

If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wrought  upon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  FlaUVy's  pleasant  cup, 

Administered  with  caution. 

iS^.  But  the  means  7 

For  Daniel's  life  (a  foe  must  grant  him  that) 
Is  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adom*d 
With  every  rirtue  so  exactly  squar*d 
Bf  wisdom's  nicest  rules,  'twill  be  most  hard 
1^  charge  him  with  the  shadow  of  offence. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scvthia's  mountain  snows. 
When  not  a  breath  pollutes  them  !  O  Phamaces, 
I*?e  scann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th*  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon- 


our 


In  office  pure ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd :  injustic  and  impartial  truth, 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 

Phar.  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blazon'st  forth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fkir  deeds  are  written ! 

8or.  Thou  mistak*st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal. 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th*  extreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitions  awe  his  fece  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  Grod,  miffht  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair 
>f  state,  no  business  so  importunate, 
Ko  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
2>f  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  zeal 
Prom  this  observance  due ! 

Phar.  There,  there  he  fells ! 

Enough  my  fr*end  !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
fhere,  at  the  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  1*11  crndi 
him. 

Sor.  What  means  Phamaces  ? 

i*har.  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

The  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Flas  yet  receiv'd  no  form.    *Ti8  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab'ring  here. 
And  struggling  for  a  birth !  *Tis  near  the  hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  mymind 
1*11  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 
while. 
Convene  our  chosen  friends :  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority. 

Sor.  Who  shall  be  trusted  T 

Pkar.  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  DaniePs  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disclos'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office ;  all  our  Median  rulers, 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    *Tis  a  common  cause : 
AQ  but  the  voung  Araspes :  he  ndines 


To  Daniel  and  his  God.    He  sits  attent, 
With  ravishM  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev*recce  names  Jerusalem,  and  reada 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  fer  some  great  Prophet,  greater  frr. 
So  they  pretend,  than  Mithras!  From   hio 

therefore. 
Conceal  whate*er  of  injury  is  devb'd 
'Gainst  Daniel    Be  it  to  thy  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  council 

iS^.  *Tis  weU  thought 

*Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer. 
Araspes  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
The^  will  not  sit  in  council    Haste  we  then 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  conoeiv'd 
Shoiud  be  accompliah'd !  Genius  which  dis- 

cema,  * 

And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid^ 
Of  Ung'ring  Circumspection !  The  keen  spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — DaniePe  houee. 

DANizL,  Aaisras. 

Araepee,  PaocEEO,  proceed,  thrice  venerable 
sage. 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray, 
Thb  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King !  this  Comfbrter ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor ! 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  this  Prince  of  Peace ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shaU  heal   the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature !  this  Messiah ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  God ! 

Dan.  Enoufih  to  animate  our  faith,  we  know. 
But  not  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  ckmda;^ 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view ! 

Arae.  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  boar, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition  !  tell  me  how 
I  ahall  obtain  the  fevour  of  that  God 
I  but  begm  to  know,  but  fain  would  serve. 

Dan.  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfeign'd. 
By  holv  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith  ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle. 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope. 
Thou  evidence  of  things  mvisible ! 
What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  thee  * 
The  time  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resign 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Elkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gilead ite, 
Illfated  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  unequall'd ;  and  the  shepherd-king 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  fell  giant !  Need  I  teil 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  conqu'ring  Faith, 
^  fisbnwi.  sliap.  xi  \  Samson. 
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out  pestilence,  eztingaishM  fire ! 
008  Faith !  others  by  thee  endiir*d 
diigrrace,  captivity,  and  death ! 
inoomplaining,  bore  (nor  be  it  deem*d 
eanest  exercise  of  well-try^d  Faith) 
oel  mocking,  and  the  bitter  taant, 
)loquy,  and  undesenrM  reproach : 
inff  shame,  that  death  to  human  pride ! 
.  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  7 
By  earnest  prayer, 
first  the  wisdom  from  above  : 
a,  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace ! 
a  !  that  bright  intelligence,  which  sat 
le,  when  with  his  solden  compasses* 
imal  plannM  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
'd  his  fair  idea  into  light, 
lid,  that  all  was  gocxl!  Wisdom,  blest 


ht  deeds  incredible  to  mortal  sense ;         i  Is  sometimes  hid  in  clouds ;  not  that  her  light 
ish*d  contending  kingdoms,  quellM  the    Is  in  itself  defective;  but  obscurM 

By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith. 
And  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

P^J^  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within  then  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page. 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  that  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period ;  wilt  perceive 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  brightest  dayl 
Thy  purged  eye  wiU  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slsckness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  sUmpM  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  blessM 

page, 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts, 
Clear  the  perplex*d,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy  ! 


im 


ghtneas  of  the  everlasting  light ! 
^ess  mirror  of  the  power  of  God ! 
lex  image  of  th*  all  perfect  Mind ! 
m  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
f  infinite  !  a  cloudless  light ! 
ent  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
«tain*d  purity  !  Not  Ophir*s  gold, 
iiopia*8  gems  can  match  her  price ! 
)y  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her ! 
Le  the  oil  Elisha*s  bounty  bless'd, 
treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use, 
iltiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
herself  the  sum  of  excellence, 
s  are  desir'd,  wisdom  is  wealth ! 
ince,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
r  more  cunning  7  If  renown, 
ight  hand  it  comes  !  If  piety, 
her  labours  virtues  7  If  the  lore 
lage  Experience  teaches,  lo !  she  scans 
ty*s  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows, 
lies  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
sn,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer, 
n  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow. 

it  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
ighs  effects   with  causes,  ends  with 


ins; 

g  all  into  the  sovereign  will. 

hly  blessings  moderate  be  thy  pray*r 

lified ;  for  light,  for  strength,  for  grace, 

led  thy  petition. 

Now,  O  prophet ! 
the  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  mind, 
weak  sense  confound.    Give  me  some 

1  the  depths  of  Providence  !  O  say, 
I  ungodly  prosper  7  why  their  root 
sep,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 

i  green  bay  tree  7  why  the  righteous 

der  plants  to  shivering  winds  expos*d, 
I  and  torn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare, 
)*d  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  7 
O  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
lint  apprehension  !  For  as  yet 
;h  to  learn.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun 

iradise  Lost,  book  vii.  line  S2S.    Proverbs, 
ver.  87. 


FART  III. 

Djuuus  on  Ats  throne — Phasnaces,    Soranus 
prineest  presidejUs^  and  eourtiert. 

Pham,  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever  ! 
Dariu$,  Welcome  I 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends ! 
Now  teU  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devis*d 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  7  In  our  new  empire, 
Subdu'd  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  state,  . 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injur*d,  to  assist  the  oppressed. 
And  humble  the  oppressor?  If  you  know. 
Speak  freely,  princes !  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  liberal  rule, 
Vicegerant  of  th*  eternal  Oromasdes  7 

Pnar,  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty  king. 
All  counsel  were  superfluous. 

Darius.  Hold,  Pharnaces  I 

No  adulation ;  *tis  the  death  of  virtue  ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.  Kings  are  men. 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydian  mo- 
narch. 
Unhappy  Crossus,  lately  sat  alof\. 
Almost  above  mortality ;  now  see  him ! 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  him, 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  Nebassar  fiU*d ; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expelPd  him !  Yonder  wall. 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  show*d  ;  sad  monuments 
Of  Heav*n*s  tremendous  vengeance !  and  shall  I, 
Unwarn*d  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride  T 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown. 
Sage  Duiiel.  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  grae*d. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 
Soranug  {atide  to  Phamaee§.)    Now  Phar- 
naces, 
Will  be  run  o*er  and  dwell  upon  hu  pniia. 
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Ab  if  we  ne'er  had  hemrd  it;  nay,  will  fwell 
The  nauseoos  catalogue  with  many  a  Tirtoe 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Pkar.  O,  great  Darica ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  Mrvanfa  words  find  grace. 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear. 
Who  sabjogates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray*r. 

Dariu§.  rhamaoes,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  lo^'st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt*ry,  not  reprore  thee  for  thv  zeal. 
Spink  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
POnsh  the  barb*rous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born  mind. 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  Heaf*n, 
His  hberty  of  soul. 

Pkar.  Darius  I  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
O'er  prorinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creature. 
Lees  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love. 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  equal  with  the  first. 
We  have  devis'd  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow'r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness    past  the    pow'r    of 
change. 

Darius,  I  am  prepar'd  to  hear  thee.    Speak 
Phamaoas. 

Pkar,  The  wretched  Babylonians  long  have 
groan'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow'r  was  sway'd  alike  amiss. 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  fierce  Belshazzar. 
(mt  let  the  slacken'd  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r 
^  nerveless  relaxation.    He,  who  fbllow'd, 
fileld  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb. 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  rain. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  fisebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advis'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrain'd, 
lliat  the  tir'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  coo- 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spom  the  hand  that 
guides  'em. 

Dariu%,  But  say  what  remedy  7 

Pkar,  That  too,  O  king ! 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Hian  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea> 

sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

DariuM, 
To  thy  request 

Pkar,  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pass'd. 
Irrevocable  as  our  Median  laws. 


Now  proceed 


Ordain,  that  for  the  space  of  thirty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  ai^ht  reqoeii 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 

Daritu.  Wherefore  this  strange  deme  ? 

Pkar,  Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th'  obe. 

diimce 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  'twill 

raise 
Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  name  ;» 

ver'd. 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days !  With  thiae  own  ears  to  bear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'ral  handi 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects  I  O,  Darius  I 
Thoul't  leem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  Messing  others  I 

DariuM,  Is  this  the  gen'ral  wi«i  7 

\Princ€$  and  eaurtiert  Jcasd. 

Ckie/presidenL  Of  one,  of  all 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords. 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king! 

[PresewU  ike  ediO- 
Behold  tlie  instrument  our  z^  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word. 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Darius,  Say,  Phamaoes, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Tranigrcss  our  mandate  7 

Pkar.  Instant  death,  O  king ! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  daie 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions!' 

Darius,  Hold  !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weigh'd. 

Pkar.  We  have  resolv'd   it,  mighty  king 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darttfs.  I'm  satbfy'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done. 

Pkar.  {aside)  There  Daniel  fell !  That  signet 
seal'd  his  doom. 

Darius  {after  a  pause.)  Let  me  reflect — Soie 
I  have  been  too  rash  ! 
Why  such  intemp'rate  haste?   But  yoo  art 

wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.     Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  resolv'd 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd  frien^ 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whoee  wis 

dom 
I  still  have  (bund  oracular ! 

Pkar,  Mighty  kin^ ! 

'TIS  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  past 
i  Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  law 
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le  and  Persian,  which  can  never  change, 
ivho  observe  it  live,  as  is  most  meet, 
I  thj  grace ; — ^who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 
Scene — Danikl's  kouee, 

DANIKL,  AaASPIS. 

pee.  Ob,  holj  Daniel !  prophet,  fatherf 
snd, 

the  wretched  messenger  of  ill ! 
ee  complot  thj  deatL    For  what  can 
an 

)w-made  law,  extorted  from  the  king 
by  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Daniel, 
nvolve  thee  in  the  toils  thej  spread 
«  thy  precious  life  7 
sL  How !  was  the  king 

ing  to  this  edict  7 
lef.  They  surprised 

f  jiatnre ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
•ften'd  by  their  blandishmenu.    They 
re 

sk  of  poblic  virtue  to  deceive  him. 
I  the  specioos  name  of  general  good, 
roaght  him  to  their  purposes :  no  time 
him  to  deliberate.    One  short  hour, 
*  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gain*d 
oral  tone  of  virtue. 
sZ.  That  great  Power 

fifors  evil  only  to  produce 
iseen  ^rood,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
:  permitting,  I,  well  pleas*d  resign, 
ny  friend :  this  is  mv  second  hour 
pray*r.    Anon  we*U  meet  again, 
the  open  face  of  that  hright  sun 
bers  worshippM,  will  I  offer  np, 
r  rule,  petitions  to  my  God, 
I,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 
tee.  Oh,  stay  !  what  roean*st  then !  sure 
u  hast  not  heard 

et  of  the  king  7  I  thought  but  now, 
iew*st  its  purport     It  expressly  says, 
petition  henceforth  shall  be  made, 
ty  days  save  only  to  the  kine ; 
y*r  nor  intercession  shall  be  neard 
jrod  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 
And  think*st  thou  then  my  reverence 
the  king, 

he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
m  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
JO.  commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battle, 
he  face  of  danger,  mockM  at  death 
8  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  7 
arn  of  me ;  PU  teach  thee  to  be  bold, 
sword  I  never  drew !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
Ue  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man, 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein 
be  accounted  of  7  but  fear 
aken*d  vengeance  of  the  living  Lord 
can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
ite  perclilKMi! 

Then,  O  Daniel  * 
persist  to  disobey  the  edict, 
nd  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
malioe! 

He  who  is  asham*d 
I. 


To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  Grod, 

Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  asham*d    • 

When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes ! 

Arae,  Yet,  O  remember, 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion's  temple;  there  the  saint, 
E*en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too. 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Elisha*s  hand. 
Was  cleansed  fh>m  foul  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlightened  by  the  miracle,  oonfessM 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob :  that  he  deem*d  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimmon*s  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan.  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav*n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength » 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith  : 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav'n^ 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  veteran  in  his  cause— long  trainM  to  know 
And  do  his  will — ^long  exercisM  in  wo, 
Bred  in  captivity  and  bom  to  suffer 
Shall  I,  from  knowo,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatnn*d  danger  7  O,  Araspes ! 
Shall  I,  advancM  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  P&ce,  the  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
With  duty  !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safbty 
With  God*s  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  Uw 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  ma^  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  should  I  fall 
Through    coward    fear!    How    would    Grod*8 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Arae.  Yet  think  a  moment 

Dan.  No  !— 

Where  evil  may  be  done^  *tis  ri?ht  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  euffer^d  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus'd. 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

iirot.  Think  of  thy  pow*r,  thy  favour  with 
Darius: 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribc«, 
Scarce  yet  retum'd  in  safety.    Live !  O,  live  I 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan.  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instruments  to  serve  him.    Know,  Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  caiuSt 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  fVom  the  prepost'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ek:batan,  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire. 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,  my  friend !  time   presses.    I  have 

stol'n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

^  Kings-  cbap  v. 
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And  ■trengtben  ihf  jomkg  faith !  Let  um  ftilfil 
What  Heav'n  enjouia,  and  leave  to  Heav'n  th* 


event ! 


PART  V. 
SuM—The  Palace, 

THAMMACEB,  SOEAlfUS. 

Pkar.  *Tit  done— euccesa  has  crown*d  our 
scheme,  Soranos; 
And  Daniel  falls  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Our  pradence  spread. 

8or,  That  he  should  fall  so  soon. 

Astonishes  e*en  me  !  what !  not  a  daj  I 
What !  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  7  Madly  thus  to  rash 
On  certain  peril  quite  transcends  belief! 
When  happen*d  it,  Phamaces  7 

Pkar.  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  d^d  accomplished.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatious  pray*r,  e*ea  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  offerM  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  beld  defiance  of  the  law, 
His  windows  were  not  clos*d.  Our  chosen  bands, 
Whom  we  had  plac*d  to  note  him,  straight 

rush*d  in. 
And  seiz*d  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  zeal. 
Ere  half  his  prav*r  was  finished.  Yoanjg  Araspes, 
With  all  the  wild  extravaganqp  of  grief. 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Daniel   silent 

stands, 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — But  see,  the  king  approaches ! 

8or.  How  *s  this  7  deep  sorrow  sits  upon  his 
brow. 
And  stem  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

Enter  dakius. 

Dar.  O,  decp-hud  stratagem !  O,  artfhl  wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepar*d,  to  wound  mv  heart, 
ETen  where  it  fbels  most  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fame !  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
To  future  ages,  for  the  penur*d  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lovM !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  7  Not  a  slave 
fn  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch !  Yes  !  I  *ve  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain ! 
Phamaces !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thou  wily  politician !  thou  hast  snarM 
Thy  unsuspecting  master ! 

Pkar,  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  to  blame  7  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  7 
*  Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppose  the  king*s  decree  7 

thr.  Thou,  thou  foresaw*st  it ! 

Thou  know*st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne*er 

endure 
So  long  an  interval  of  prayV.   But  I, 
Deluded  king !  Hwas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadfast  piety.     I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmth  had  some  more  secret 
sourcft. 


Something  that  touch*d  you  nearer  tlian  jma 

love. 
Your  well.feign'd  zeal  for  ine.-4  aboiild  hnt 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney*d  kog 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fervour,  o^  fond  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  mtertwt,  that* ■  thi 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — ^WeU  thoa 

know*st 
How  dear  I  held  him ;  how  I  priz*d  his  troth 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
UnblessM  by  fortune,  and  by  birth  ung rae*d, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  7 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  hia! 
There,  there  he  fell !  If  he  had  been  less  gre^ 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  could*st  not  bear  hii 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured, 
And  dimm*d  thy  Winter  merit  Rash  old  moC 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  woik 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  UA 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Phar,  *Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  'gainst  the  new  decree  i 
Has  dar*d  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  aet 
Full  well  he  knew.  And  by  th*  estaUiabed  kw 
Of  Media,  by  tliat  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar*d  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Dar.  Impietv !  presumption !  monstrou  law! 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  name  7  Th*  eternal  laws  aloM 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fhun*d. 
So  feebly  plann*d,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  mij[*d  with  error  in  their  very  rorm. 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  nol 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  hasle  hH 

done  him ! 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar,  He  prepares  to  meet  his  hi». 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  deereesb 

Dar.  Suspend  the  bloody  sentence.    Brmf 
him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  prayV* 


PART  VI. 
Scene — DanieVe  Aouse. 

DAimcL,  AaAsras. 

Ara.  Smx  let  me  fi>llow  thee ;  still  let  OM 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death*s  cold  hand  be  loosen*d. 

Dan.  Now  Vm  ready ! 

No  grief^  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araspes 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimage  b  o'er. 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Ara.  And  must  I  loose  thee,  Daniel  7  mns 
thou  die 
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Dan.  And  what  is  death,  my  friend,  that  I 

should  fear  it  7 
To  die !  why  *tit  to  triamph ;  'tia  to  join 
The  great  assembly  of  the  good  and  jast; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints ! 
Oh !  *tis  to  join  the  band  of  holy  men. 
If ade  perfect  by  their  sufferings !  *Tis  to  meet 
Mf  ^reat  progenitors !  *Tis  to  behold 
Tn*  illustrious  patriarchs ;  they  with  whom  the 

Lord 
Deign*d  hold  familiar  converse.  Tis  to  see 
Bless'd  Noah  and  his  children,  once  a  world  ! 
Tis  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive ! 
llioee  we  have  known,  and  lov*d,  and  lost  be- 

low! 
Bold  Axarish,  and  the  band  of  brothers, 
Who  sought,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorching 

flamee! 
Nor  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone, 
Qumpiooa  who  fought  the  fight  of  faith  on 

earth; 
But  heavenly  conquerors,  angelic  hosts, 
Michael  and  his  bright  legions,  who  subduM 
Hie  ftes  of  truth !  To  join  their  blest  employ 
Of  love  and  pnise  !  to  the  high  melodies 
Of  choirs  celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
Aecordant  to  the  golden  harps  of  saints ! 
To  join  in  Uest  hosannahs  to  their  king ! 
Wllose  face  to  see,  whose  glory  to  beh<»d, 
Akme  were  heaven,  though  samt  or  seraph  none 
Should  meet  our  sight,  and  only  God  were  there! 
This  is  to  die !  Who  would  not  die  for  this  ? 
Who  would  not  die,  that  he  might  live  for  ever  ? 

D4UDS,  DANUEL,  AKA8PK8. 

^^  9sr.  Where  is  he  7  where  is  Daniel  7 — ^Let 

me  see  him ! 
Lst  me  embrace  that  venerable  form, 
Which  I  have  doomed  to  glut  the  greiedy  maw 
Of  furious  lions! 

Ash.  King  Darius,  hail ! 

IW.  O,  injur*d  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thus ! 
Urns  uncomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
Hat  when  tlw  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
SloppM  thy  onfinish'd  pray*r,  thy  pious  lipe 
Bid  just  invok*d  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
On  him  who  sought  thy  fife  ?   Thy  murd'rers 

dtop 
Tbus  Off  strange  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
With  mild  benignity  !  Oh !  I  could  bear 
He  voice  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
Of  fierce  resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
Hat  tooehing  silence,  nor  that  patient  eye 
OToeek  xespoct. 

Dtu,  Thou  art  my  master  still. 

Air.  I  am  thy  murderer !  I  have  sign'd  thy 
death! 

Dam.  I  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honourable : 
Hou  hast  been  gracious  still !  Were  it  not  so, 
I  woidd  have   met  the  appointment  of  high 

Heaven 
With  humble  acquiescence ;  but  to  know 
Thy  win  ooocurrM  not  with  thy  servant's  fate, 
iddijoy  to  resignation. 

Air.  Here  I  swear 

Rr  him  who  sits  enthroned  in  yon  bright  sun, 
nj  blood  shall  be  atonM !  On  these  thy  foes, 
Hoa  shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Dan.  Hold,  O  king ! 

^esgeanoe  is  mine,  th*  eternal  Iiord  hath  said ; 


Myself  will  recompense  with  even  hand. 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.   The  wrath  of  man 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God ! 

Dar.  I  had  hop*d 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honourable  age  !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shattered  bark  in  safety  7  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhappy  state  of  kings ! 
'Tis  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay, 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  7  A  crown  !  what  is  it? 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care! 
To  have  your  best  success  ascrib*d  to  Fortune, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascrib'd  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fate  ezpos'd ! 
Too  high  for  hope !  too  great  for  happiness ! 
For  friendship  too  much  fear'd !  To  all  the  joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th*  endearing  charm 
Of  lib'ral  interchange  of  soul  unknown  ! 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest. 
And  though  a  monarch,  bless'd  me  with  a  friend; 
And  I — have  murder'd  him  ! 

DatL  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem'ry,  king :  protect  Araspes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin'd  Solyma.     Farewell ! 

Dar,  With  most  religious  strictness  I  'U  fulfil 
Thy  last  request.    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[  They  emhraee* 
Hear,  future  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  firom  my  misfortune 

learn. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands, 
That  delegated  pow'r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 
Scene — The  court  of  the  palace, — The  tun  rieing 

DARIUS,  AaASPXS. 

Dar,  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  hor* 
ror ! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace  !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  seal'd  these  eyes,  no  nourbhment  has  past 
These  loathing  lips,  since  Daniel's  fate  was 

sign'd ! 
Hear  what  my  fruitless  penitence  resolves— 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  fasting,  pray'r 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief.    For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp, 
Sackbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy ! 

Arae.  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar.  See  that  den  I 

There  Daniel  met  the  furious  lion's  raffe  .* 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbs 
Torn  piece-meal !  Never  hide  thy  tears,  Arasper 
'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  unalloy'd,  like  mine, 
By  guilt  and  fell  remorse !  Let  us  approach : 
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Who  knows  bat  that  dread  Pow'r  to  whom  he 

pray'd 
So  often  and  to  fenrentlj,  has  heard  him ! 

[He  goes  to  the  mouth  of  tho  don, 
O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  livinc  God ! 
He  whom  thoa  hast  senrM  so  looff,  and  lov*d  so 

well. 
From  the  devoming  lions*  &mish*d  jaws, 
Can  he  deliver  thee  7 

Dan,  (from  the  bottom  of  the  den,)  He  can — 
he  has! 

Dar.  Methoaght  I  heard  him  speak ! 

Anu,  O,  wond'rons  force 

Of  strong  imagination  !  were  thy  voice 
Load  as  the  trumpet's  Uast,  it  coald  not  waka 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan,  (in  the  den.)  Hail,  kin^  Darius ! 
The  God  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions*  months, 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dar,  He  speaks ! 

He  lives ! 

Arao,  *Ti8  no  illusion :  *tis  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar,  Where  are  my  servants  ?  Haste, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes  I  kwk! 
See  the  charm'd  lions!— Bfark  their  mild  de- 

meanor: 
Araspes,  mark ! — they  have  no  pow*r  to  hurt 

See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 


At  his  mild  aspect ! 

itrof .  Who  tliat  sees  this  si^ht. 

Who  that  in  aflcr  times  shall  hear  this  told. 
Can  doubt  if  DaniePs  God  be  God  indeed? 

Dar.  None,  none,  Araspes ! 

itrof .  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comas ! 

Enter  l>ANiKL,foUawed  6y  muUitudeo. 

Dan.  Hail,  great  Darius ! 

Dar.  EkMt  thou  live  mdeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  7 

Arao.  O,  miracle  of  jor ! 

Dar.  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes !  How  didst 
thou  *scape7 

Dan.  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouch8af*d 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  mar^*d  bro- 
thers 
Essay*d  the  caldron's  flame,  supported  me ! 
E*en  in  the  fiirious  lions*  dreadftil  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  even  there  I  tum*d 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my  strength. 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem ! 

Dar.  (to  Arao.)  Where  is  Phamacest  Tkke 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep-laid  hate  devis*d 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion*s  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers  !  All  their  wives, 
Tlieir  children  too,  shall  share  one  common  fkte! 
Tdw  care  that  none  escape — Go,  good  Araepes. 

[Araopeo  goes  oat. 

Dan.  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  siiaffe  the  guiltlew;  spare  the  futtty  too! 


Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remam 
Supplies  the  place  of  pumshment ! 

Dar,  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Shalt  thou  e*er  make  in  vain.    Approach,  i 

friends; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  tahs. 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Peo,  Long  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  people's  fnm 
Dar,  Dnw  near,  my  subjects.  See  this  k 
man!  [bii 

Death  had  no  pow*r  to  harm  him.    Ton  i 
Of  fkmish'd  lions,  soften'd  at  his  sight. 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  U 
The  miffhty  God  protects  his  servants  thus! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  ■ 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shall  &I1 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the 

Araspes  bears  Phamaces  and  his 
Fallen  is  their  insolence !    With  prayers  ■ 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-cresled  prid% 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  b^  for  B 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me,* 
He  cries, '  When  1  for  Damel's  life  impked; 
His  God  protected  him  !  see  now  if  yolk's 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !* 

Dor.  Now  hear, 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms^ 
0*er  whom  I  rule  !  Peace  ho  within  your  wal 
That  I  mav  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  dscroe  gone  out ;  hear  me  resolve 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  just 
In  ev'rv  kingdom  of  my  wide.stretch*d  rsala 
From  fair  Cbaldea  to  the  extremest  boond 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  My  heralds  lail 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  tnroagh  tbeki 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  DamePs  God— for  m  akme  is  Loaa^ 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  his  name, 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  heavens — above  the  heavea  of  hi 

vens! 
His  pow*r  is  everlasting;  and  his  thronai 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  the  bounded  reign  of  time  and  spi 
Tlirough  wide  eternity !  With  his  right  ai 
Hk  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  He  dcModa, 
And  who  shall  injure  t  In  the  parilooa  dan 
He  rescu'd  Daniel  from  the  Ucns*  mootha ; 
Hn  common  deeds  are  wondera ;  all  ma  woih 
One  ever-duringchaln  of  miracles ! 
Elder  Amjjwmm, 
Arao.  An  hail,  O  king !  Darius,  Uve  ftr  «M 
May  all  thy  fbee  be  as  Phamacea  ia ! 
Dar.  Araapes,  speak ! 
Arao,  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale!— 

*Tis  fiiU  of  horror !  Dreadftil  was  the  sight! 
The  hungry  lions,  ffreedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour*d  the  wretched  princes  ere  th^  raulf 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar.  "Som^  now  fmnftaa 

*Twaa  some  superior  hand  reatrain*d  thsir  l^f 
And  tam'd  their  furioos  appetites. 
PtjU.  *Tiatnia, 
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of  Daniel  if  a  mighty  God  I 
and  He  destroys. 

O,  friend !  O,  Daniel ! 


No  wav'ringr  doabts  can  ever  more  disturb 
My  settled  faith. 
Dan.  To  Gon  be  all  the  glory ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 

*  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thoa  shalt  die.* — I§aiah,  xxxriii. 


and  no  more  7 — Is  this  my  soul,  said  I, 
I  of  being !  Must  I  surely  die  ? 
at  onoe  of  health,  of  strength,  of  Ume, 
s  fair  promise,  and  of  pleasure's  prime? 
>  more  behold  the  face  of  morn, 
rful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  rtStum? 
te  ftstive  pow*r  the  banquet  leave, 
all  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave ! 
coosider*d  what  it  is  to  die  1 
dost  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
loathM,  my  very  name  forgot ! 
fall  those  parasites,  who  bend 
le  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend ! 
t  one  fHend !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
great  Hezekiah  in  the  grave. 
he  who  falsely  chumM  the  name  of 
t? 
re  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was 

1  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  7 
B  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
rain  of  dost  proclaims  the  noble  birth  7 
the  royal  particle  of  earth  1 
re  the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns 
•e? 

I  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 
7 

beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
wli^  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 
ands  my  great  account  7  My  soul  sur* 

Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay  ! 
frail  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot, 
ven's  tremendous  reck'ning  be  forgot  7 
IS !  the  awful  volume  tear  7 
DO  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
tky  housct  thy  heart  in  order  get ; 
he  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to  meet* 
the  warning  prophet — Awful  words ! 
arfully  my  troubled  soul  record, 
par'd  7  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 
der  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  7 
irder  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7 
besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7 
ib'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace? 
h  day  for  this  great  day  prepare, 
ons  oeeds,  by  sin-subduing  pray'r  7 
h  night,  each  day's  oflfence  repent, 
onholy  thought  and  word  lament  7 
these  ready  hands  th'  afflicted  fed, 
ster'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
9  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore  7 
ivocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  7 
gratify  some  sudden  gust 
itlesa  appetite,  some  impious  lust 


Of  pleasure  or  of  pow'r,  such  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flush'd  pale  penury  with  joy  ? 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise. 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  still  point  the  way  T 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  gen'rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  fHend  7 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie. 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  calumny  7 

Did  my  fix'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd  jest  7 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  schooH 

Did  I  still  live  as  born  one  day  to  die. 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  t 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord ! 
For  oh  !  now  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law, 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  diraw ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require , 
The  best  but  to  forgiveness  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regsrd, 
'Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward  ! 

How  imperfection 's  stamp'd  on  all  below ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  do  ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th'  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of  wealth ! 
How  fondly  with  elab'rate  pomp  display'd 
My  glitt'rine  treasures !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  fbund  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart. 
Which  of  the  man  himself'is  not  a  part ! 
O,  poverty  of  pride !  O,  foul  disgrace  ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hi£s  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud !  strange  contradicting  terms  I 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prey  of  worms ! 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites  and  mad  desires, 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone, 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  now  large  a  portion 's  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  1  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  aJl  my  years  and  minutes  past 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget. 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fond  regret? 

*  Tbii  ii  an  anachronism.  Hezekiah  did  not  show 
his  treaittra  to  the  Assyrian  till  after  his  recoverv  from 
his  sicluiess. 
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Can  I  again  mj  worn-oat  fancy  cheat  T 
Indul^  fresh  hope  7  aolicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  Tanities  weak  man  admires. 
Which  srreatness  gives,  youth  hopes,  or  pnde 

desires. 
Of  these,  my  son],  which  hast  thou  not  enjoy'd  7 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow*rs  are  eloy'd. 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  yearsprolcng'd  the  common  bmst  7 
And  dear-eam*d  fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom !  that  indeed  were  happiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  1 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise  7 
Ho : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  ^arth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell'd  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop,  dissever*d  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  7 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  mo  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceiv*d7 
Or  of  lov*d  life  am  I  alone  bereavM  7 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn*d,  the  wise. 
Let  all  the  shades  of  Judah*s  monarchs  rise. 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown  or  heitt 
Has  once  reversed  th*  immutaUe  decree 
On  Adam  pass*d  of  man's  mortality  7 
What  have  these  eyes  ne'er  seen  tM  fbkm  wono 
The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finish'd  iorai7 
On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beautv  feed. 
And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 
Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th*  iliustriousliDi 
Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 
Live  they  for  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  grave  7 
Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  Mve  7 
When  did  the  brave  escape?  When  did  thi 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  7 
When  did  the  cunning  argument  avail. 
The  polbh'd  period,  or  the  vamish'd  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  udwinl 
ETen  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  liee. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  w£>  at  God's  command, 
Now  speak'st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die !  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadst  not 

been. 
As  Nebat's  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sin ! 
And  shall  I  then  be  spar'd7  O  moDstraoi 

pride! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  7 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain^ 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare  oam< 

plain! 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  gracioos  will ! 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  1  will  trust  Thee  stiU. 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow'd  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  tht  will  in  doing  mint. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNO  LADIES 

— *To  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  youn^  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enliv'ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gen'rous  purpose  ofthe  female  hnagL^TktmuotL 


TO  MR&  GWATKIN. 

DxAa  Madam, — As  the  fbllowing  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  error  in  the 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  ofjoar  attention  in  year 
own  family. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  yoo:  I  am  not  going  to  ofiend  you  by  making  your  eal»> 
ginm.  Pane^ic  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  chara!cters :  Virtue  wiU  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy 
will  not  offer  it 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  flatter  myssIC 
uduce  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  aad 
tr  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  dear  madam. 

Tour  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Thi  Aonrau 


PREFACE. 


Tbb  object  of  the  fellowing  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  early  youth,  was  an  earnest  wish 
to  fbmish  a  substitute  for  Um  improper  eostom,  which  then  preyailed,  of  aUowinip  V^J%  •w' 
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kot  alwayi  of  the  pareat  kind,  to  be  acted  by  young  ladiei  in  boarding  schooli.  And  it  haf 
d  a  serious  satiafaction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  the  preceding  sa- 
umas,  have  very  frequently  been  adopted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  more  dangerotw 
nents.  If  it  may  be  still  happily  instrumental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Vic 
the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  affin^them  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  utogetber  un 
amusement,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composed, 
9  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be  ffally  answered. 


PROLOGUE. 


■rOXXN  BT  A  TOOMG  LADY. 


heee  gra? e  scenes,  and  imembellishM 
rains, 

neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ; 
ire  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
la  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  7 
no  soft  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 
irts, 

oe  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 
lie  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger, 
e  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
iband  wronged,  who  trusted  and  ^liev*d, 
ler  cheated,  and  no  iriend  deceivM ; 
irtine  in  glowing  strains  describ'd, 
ig  chaml^rmaid  that  rake  had  brib'd : 
re  we,  to  reward  the  rover*s  life, 
iple  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age, 
Mjuent  moral  of  the  scenic  page ! 
Iiall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious 
Bnes 

rate  life  ?  to  misses  in  their  teens  7 
mpous  tone,  the  masculine  attire, 
its,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire, 
t  the  softness  of  the  gentler  kind, 
int  the  sweetness  of  Sie  youthful  mind. 
)m*d  passions,  jealousy  and  rage, 
become  our  sex,  still  less  our  age ; 
er  we  learn  too  weU  what  we  describe. 


Or  fail  the  poet*s  meaning  to  imbibe, 
In  either  case  your  blame  we  justly  raise. 
In  either  lose,  or  ought  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  Sows  th*  impassionM  strain ! 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign ; 
To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart. 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part ! 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  rouse. 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  tnough  no  charm  of  melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpoIiahM  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  she  admires : 
Though  destitute  of  akill,  her  aole  pretence 
But  aima  at  aimple  truth  and  common  sense ; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age, 
Preferr*d  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art. 
Nor  fixM  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart 
O  if,  to  crown  the  eBTorts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  fh>m  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stamp*d  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting 

truth; 
*Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name, 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


[7PHEUA 
JEOaA, 
LSTOKKLLA 
lUailfDA, 


,     "]  Urania,  an  ancient  shepherdess. 

I  four  young  ladies  of  distincUon,  Stlvia,  i  j^     daughters. 

LA,  I         in  search  of  Happmess.  Euza,   J  "««^  "•»8"«'"- 

j  Florclla,  a  young  shepherdess. 


Scene — A  Grove. 

nUA,  CLBORA,  PASTORELLA,  LAURfNDA. 

Wkloome,  ye  humble  vales,  ye  flow*ry 

ades, 

stal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 

he  gay  misery  of  the  thoughUess  great, 

Uks  of  folly,  the  disease  of  state ; 

scenes  whore  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

k  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy, 
rt  bet  thinly  paints  fallacious  joy ; 

Laughter  loads  the  day.   Excess  the 
Sht, 

dl  Satiety  succeeds  Delight ; 
midnight  Vices  their  fell  orgies  keep. 


And  guilty  revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bhss ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Euph.  Not  the  tir*d  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 
past. 
When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last, 
E*er  felt  a  jov  so  pure  as  this  fair  field. 
These  peaceml  shades,  and  smiling  vallies  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear. 
Proclaim  Urania*s  lonely  dwelling  near. 

Pott.  How  the  description  with  the  scene 

res! 
ly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees ; 
The  hazel  copse  excluding  noon-day*s  beam. 
The  tufled  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  hawthorn 
shade. 
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Ttie  ipiinffiiigr  cowslips,  and  the  daisyM  mead. 
The  wild  luxoriaoce  of  the  ftill  blown  fields, 
Which  Spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Sommer 
yields. 
Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th*  enrap- 
tur*d  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  bat  ill  sup- 
ply J 
The  genuine  graces,  which  lotMoiil  we  find. 

Display  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mind, 
Lau.  These  embow'ring  shades  conceal  the 
cell, 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell : 
FkMwlla  too,  if  right  we*Te  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides — the  lily  of  the  Yale. 
Cle,  But  soft !  what  gentle  female  fimn  ap- 
pears. 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wearsT 
b  it  the  ffuardian  Genius  of  the  groTe  7 
Dr  some  nir  angel  of  the  choirs  above  7 

Enter  Flouella,  who  tpeahs. 

Whom  do  I  see  7  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  this  lonely 

way? 
00  you  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  stray*d  7 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  7 
Declare,  Air  strangers !  if  aright  I  deem. 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle.  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager  sight. 
Nor  lambkins  lo^  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo,  Or  is  it,  hapMy,  yonder  branching  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

crown'd. 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev*ry  nymph  around  7 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side? 
Vonrs  are  my  shades,  my  flow*rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
Euph.  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  tp  ask,  O  courteous  fair ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  care: 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  goodf  of  life,  a  friend ; 
From  whom  the  wnolesome  counsel  we  may 

gain. 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
By  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  ofl  portray*d. 
Still  have  we  wooM  the  visionary  maid : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  ea^r  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  tfaie  prize ! 
Cle,  Long  have  we  search'd  throughout  this 

bounteous  ble. 
With  constaa*.  ardour  and  with  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  various  rays  of  various  life  we*ve  try*d ; 
But  still  tht>  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny'd. 
We  We  sought  in  vain  through  ev*ry  diff  *rent 

state; 
The  murm'ring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
IT  Peace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  liaunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness  with  worldly  pleasures  dwell. 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss. 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
To  learn  this  truth,  we  *ve  bid  a  long  adiea 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  pursaB. 
— ^We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacious  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  be  what  we  admire : 
For  thouffh  with  care  she  shuns  the  poblie  eye 
Yet  worm  like  Aers ,  unknown  can  never  lie. 

Lau,  On  such  a  hit  and  fiiuhless  mode 
form'd. 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warm*d. 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  TmtL 

Flor,  111  would  it  suit  my  unexperiene'd  age 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  Jean, 
But  would  Tou  with  matnrer  years  advise, 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worth  and  wiadon 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  posseesPd. 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prospVooe  yoolli 

was  bicss'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,*  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away. 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  growing  jear^ 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repaj  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt*ruig  wing  I  live. 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
For  Heav*n,  who  in  its  dispensations  jom*d 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  impart 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  u  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prore  hei 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  care. 

PatL  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humble  shed, 
Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities  fled* 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell, 

And  make  us  truly  blest 

II. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life. 
The  toib  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife. 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Afibrd  but  care  and  pain. 

III. 

Pleas'd  with  the  sofl,  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude. 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair, 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care ! 
Let  us  not  sue  in  vain ! 
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lear  oar  ^d  reqaeat, 
oflsession  of  our  breast, 
sre  for  ever  reign. 

[Theffretin, 

Scene — TTie  Owve, 

miANIA,  STLVIA,  EUZA. 

BTLYiA  (jringing,) 

I. 

Sotitade,  thoa  placid  queen 
r  and  brow  serene ! 
pir'st  the  sage^s  themes ; 
isionary  dreams. 

II. 
>f  Virtue,  nurse  of  Thought ! 
3  saints  and  patriarchs  taught ; 
n  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
ap  &ir  Science  ^rew ! 
^  III. 

ur  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
ought,  to  virtue  warms ; 
perfect,  fair,  and  good, 
lee,  sweet  Solitude ! 

IV. 
I  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
1,  unmolested  reign ! 
]er*d  thoughts  intrude 
le,  sweet  Solitude ! 

V. 
ee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last, 
rosy  bloom  be  past  ; 
dure  when  Time  shall  spread 
Dssoms  o*er  my  head. 

VI. 
9  with  this  vain  world  perplexM, 
ireparc  me  for  the  next ; 
of  life  shall  gently  cease, 
Mint  the  way  to  peace. 

ender  objects  of  maternal  love 
ojB  my  widowM  heart  can  prove ; 
he  glories  of  the  new-born  day, 
I  homage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
r  this  animating  sight 
uction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
t  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
[n9tions  to  the  pure  m  heart ; 
t  vivid  pow*r  teach  ev*ry  mind 
'm,  benevolent,  and  kind  ; 
1  unremitted  ardour  still, 
execute  their  Maker*s  will  ? 
Pow*r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore, 
nercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow'r. 
lese  benefits  in  vain  bestow  7 
^et  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  7 
rough  these  to  lifl  our  hearts  to 

^ifl  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
se  as  thou  art,  all  good  and  wise, 
blessings  hide  Thee  from  our  eyes, 
tructions  clear  our  mental  sight ; 
souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
f  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere, 
worship,  and  with  reverence  fear '. 
ivorks  of  thy  benignant  hand, 
ander  of  thy  dread  command, 
objects  we  neglect  thy  pow*r, 
era  shine  in  every  plant  and  fiow*r. 
ny  first,  my  last,  my  darHng  care. 


If  you  this  mom  have  raisM  your  hearts  i 

pray'r  7 
Say  did  yon  rise  fVom  the  tweet  bed  of  rest. 
Your  God  unprais*d,  his  hol^  name  unblest? 

SyU  Oar  hearts  with  gratitude  and  revereno 
fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepts  yoa  have  ever  taught ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray*r  and  praise  have  tun*d  their  mstin  song. 

Elix,  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attemi 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  fi-iend. 

Enter  Florkll4,  with  Euphkua,  Cleoka,  Fab 

TOEBLLA,  LaORUTDA. 

Flo.  {oiide  to  ihe  ladiee)  See  how  the  goodly 
dame,  with  pious  art. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe  the  duteous  list'ners  how  they  stand . 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 

Vra.  But  where*s  florefia  7 

Ftor,        Here's  the  happy  she. 
Whom  Heav*n  most  favourM  when  it  gave  her 
thee. 

Ura,  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 
mien, 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev*ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  7 

Flor,  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fiime, 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn,     . 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engaged  mf  love : 
I've   brought  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 
prove. 

Ura,  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs  !  the  reason 
tell. 

Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  lowly 
cell  7 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small, 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 

CU,  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  we  ask 
And  for  Urania  that 's  no  irksomo  task. 
'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  dcigti  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delights  to  dwell  I 

Ura.  Ah,  rather  say  where  you  have  sought 
this  guest, 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beauteous 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  truth  declare. 
From  evil  habits  own'd,  from  faults  confess'dr 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrets  of  the  breast 

Euph.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court, 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare, 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  thno  for 

pray'r: 
In  different  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent  \ 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play 
And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  softest  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard. 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preferr'd ; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tlr*d. 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  bat  flatt'rv  ever  sooth'd  my  ear: 
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(jQ^entle  trotht  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  induc'd  the  sleepless  ni^t. 
And  my  vex'd  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasure  mock*d  me  with  delusive  charms. 
Still  the  thin  dhadow  fled  my  clasping^  anns : 
Or  if  Komo  actual  joy  I  seem*d  to  taste, 
Another^s  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste : 
One  truth  I  prov*d,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevail'd 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  failM : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shatter*d  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  1 

Syl,  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted  what  you  just  have 

said  ? 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
Ease  the  paiit'd  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  7 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  7 

Ura.  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within, 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

CU.  Of  Happiness  unfound  I  too  complain, 
Sought  in  a  different  path,  but  sought  in  vain  ! 
I  sighM  for  fame,  I  languished  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flattered,  praisM,  admired  and  known. 
On  darmg  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soar*d. 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ex- 

plor'd : 
I  BCornM  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  bng'd  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impeird  : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind. 
Thy   graces,   Pope !   with   Johnson^s  learning 

join*d : 
Like  Swifl  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule. 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime, 
Or  build,  with  Milton^s  art,  *  the  lofty  rhyme  :* 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  ranged ;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth*s  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces.  Mason,  to  display, 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav*d  of  Shakspeare*8  flame  and  Dryden*s  Mge, 
And  evVy  charm  of  Otway's  melting  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace. 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 

Ura.  Who  aims  at  ev*ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind  ! 

Cle.  Abstrusor  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught. 
The  poet  in  th'  astronomer  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systenui  now  my  ib    ^  «CA 
ploy'd,  I  /old 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newtcm  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspir'd. 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd  ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast, 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  possess'd. 
Less  plcas'd  to  sing  inspiring  Phoebus*  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  way. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam. 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride, 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tidSi 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought 
Let  common  e^es,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav'n's  soft 

blue, 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  Tain, 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  metaphysic  scmI, 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  d 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd, 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  miiid. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ; 
Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — the  plainest  thing 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew. 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  miss'd  afiection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise 
Past.  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fkma 
impart, 
Far  softer  thoughts  possess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth, 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind, 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find  ; 
Their  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
I  fancy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  * 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis- 
pense; 
I  scorn'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  rancy  fill, 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  leam'd  to 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill ; 
The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  the  heart 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  offices  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  prote 
The  gen'rous  ardours  o^  unequal  lovu  : 
Some   marvel   still    my  wayward    \xnxrt   must 
I  strike. 
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or  peasant,  each  had  charms  ^Vi'/.e  : 
averted  nature,  custom,  law, 

cnurted,  and  with  transport  saw. 

wa^  of  Virtue's  quiet  round, 
;  my  fevcr'd  fancy  found ; 
to  perform  observant  still 
vhich  God  and  Nature  bade  me  fill, 
fb  Urania.)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 
r  deceit, 

)  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 
sason  perverted,  Fancy  on  her  throne, 

all  my  sex*s  soilness  prone ; 
poke  nor  lookM  as  mortal  ought; 
bandon*d,  and  by  Folly  taught : 
>  Imagination's  sway, 

le   my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 

> 

I,  void  of  meaning,  I  receiv*d, 
found  them  false — and  still  believ*d  : 
11  who  courted  me,  approvM ; 
*d,  esteem'd  me ;  and  who  flatter*d, 

op*d  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere, 
pointment  mock'd  the  ling*ring  day ; 
orn  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 
,  the  rolhng  year  no  joy  I  find, 
next,  tlie  next  will  sure  be  kind, 
illacious  as  the  last  appears, 
me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 
t,  they  promise — ^but  forget  to  give  : 
t>ut  I  still  intend  to  live. 
1,  deceivM  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss, 
se  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 
8  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 

he  beings  who  are  callM  polite  i 

[f  so,  oh  gracious  Heav'n,  hear  Syl- 

rayer : 

le  still  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 

tich  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live, 

0  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 

love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom  warms, 

Boothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms ! 

mote  from  happiness  I  stray, 

[  star  illumes  my  trackless  way, 

lor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads, 

e  rust  of  indolence  corrodes  ; 

r  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 

le  vital  powVs  of  moral  health. 

,  I  'vo  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous  tide, 

le  of  action  for  my  guide,  v 

ranee  my  chief  misfortunes  flow; 

ih'd  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 

folly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguil'd : 
Oman,  but  in  soul  a  child, 
ease  my  moments  crept  away, 
rifles  fiird  the  tedious  day  ; 
mpore,  as  Fancy  fir'd, 
directed,  or  caprice  inspired  : 
It  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 

blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse ; 
ler  was  stampM  from  those  around  .* 
i  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground, 
iritb   monstrous  forms,   the  canvass 

I. 

(f  of  my  genuine  self  remsin*d ; 

ioul  from  chance  receiv'd  its  bent, 

r  good  perfbrm'd,  nor  evil  meant 

to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown. 


No  character  {•osscNsing  of  its  own. 
To  Khun  iutigue  I  made  my  only  law  ; 
Yet  ev'ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e'er  inark'd  the  duties  of  the  day, 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  energy  inforin'd  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  the  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  aiy  actions  sway'd  ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  made 

Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclin'd, 
A  drear  vacuity  possess'd  my  mmd ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus'd. 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus'd, 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  bear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  lor 

prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought, 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of  thought 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev*ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Urania.  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early  age, 
Enlight'ning  Knowledge  spreads   her  letter'd 

page  I 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control. 
And  pours  her  lib'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  nat'ral  food. 
As  aliment  is  chanor'd  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  Fortune  strip  her  vot'ry  bare. 
Though 'Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  Envy 

tear, 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e'er  de- 
stroy 
Thin  Houl-fclt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy  ! 

Clfora.  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate, 
Each  discontenVid  with  her  present  state, 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  resolv'd  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 

Urania.  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve, 
Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  for  which  you  sigh. 
Your   fainting  strength  and    spirits   must  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepar*d. 

Florella.  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends. 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 

I. 

Hail  urtioss  Simplicity  beautiful  maid. 
In  the  qonnine  attractions  of  Nature  array'd 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the 

vain. 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  train. 

IL 
No  cliarm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sting  leave  behind 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest  ? 

in. 

O  would  you  Simplicity's  precepts  attend, 
Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bend ; 
The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  be  em 

brac'd. 
You'd  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them  fronj 

taste. 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enchantf  ua  the  bushes  among ; 
rboagh  cheap  the  musician,  jret  sweet  is  the 

song; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats, 
And  with  ecstacy  hangon  the  ranshing  notes. 

Our  water  is  drawn  firom  the  clearest  of  springs, 
And  our  food,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Our  mornings  are  cheeHhl,  our  labours  are  blest, 
Oor  evenings  are  [feasant,  our  nights  crown*d 
with  rest 

VI. 
From  oor  culture  yon  garden  its  omameLt 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  fi>r  improring  oor 

minds; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try. 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 
fly. 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields, 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields: 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[They  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment, 

fU>ftKLLA,     KOrHEUl,    CLEORA,    LAURINOA,    FAS- 

TORELLA. 

Fu>RELLA.  {tinge.) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 

prime, 
And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time. 
Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 
Let  us  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  asre. 

IL  ^ 

Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile, 
Tet  let  not  their  flatt'ry  our  prudence  beguile ; 
Let  us  coret  those  charms  that  will  never  de- 

cay. 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

III. 
*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine's 

perfume ! 
The  eglantine^s  fragrance,  the  HIac*s  gay  bloom, 
Though  fair  and  though  fragrant,  unheeded 

may  lie. 
For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.' 

IV. 
I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

health; 
Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they. 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

V. 
When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should  I 

find  7  [mind. 

My  troasore,  my  wealth,  is  a  nwcet  peace  of 


VI. 

That  peace  1*11  preserve  then,  as  poro  as  was 

giv'n. 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Hea?^ ; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  eold 

scene, 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

VII. 
And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall  hao 

borne,  [eon, 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cot  the  ripa 
Resign'd  to  my  fate,  without  murmor  or  ugh, 
I'll  Mess  the  und  summons,  and  1m  down  and 

die. 

Euphe,  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hoars  of  nml 


Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  fJeaae ! 

Poet,  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  hafe 
past, 
Assur'd  we've  found  felicity  at  last 

Flor,  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 
air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  oootent, 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view. 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  beet  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Axe  trials  suffer'd  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  furious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  proepVous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no  more: 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly. 
And  ev'^Tj  tear  be  wip'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 

Cleora.  Listening  to  you,  my  heart  can  nevei 
cease 
To  rev'rence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peace. 

Flor.  Know,  e'en  Urania,  that  accomplish'd 
fair  [care, 

Whose  goodnesd  makes  her  Heaven's  peculiar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow, 
Has  felt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r  ti 

bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  lefl  her  still. 
To  HIM  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  HIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  fed, 
Had  not  hiinself  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insure, 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught. 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought, 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode. 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God 

Enter  Urakia,  Sylvia,  Eliza. 

Ura,  Since  gentle  nymphs  !  my  friendship  te 

obtain. 
You've  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaoefU 

plain, 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear, 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfect,  yet  sin 

cere; 
What  from  maturer  years  alone  I've  known. 
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me  has  taught  me,  and   experience 

vn, 

iM  phrase  my  artless  speech  will  grace, 

fected  Candour  fill  its  place : 

shall  flattVy's  smooth  deceit  refuse, 

b  be  all  the  eloquence  PU  use. 

3n,  that  life*8  chief  happiness  and  wo, 

>d  or  evil  education  flow  ; 

se  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 

we  practice,  or  the  good  we  prixe. 
iant  Nature  any  form  receives, 
cept  teaches  or  example  gives, 
ling  mind  with  virtue  should  be  grac*d, 
impresBions  seldom  are  effac*d. 
y  habits,  then  chastisM  desires, 
igulate  disorderM  Nature^s  fires, 
nee  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
Ice  preside,  or  Passion  reign, 

preserve  her  native  sway, 
tempers  cloud  the  op'ning  day, 
i  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain, 
le  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
ig  principle  is  rooted  fast, 

the  habit  that  through  life  may  last 
kVith  heartfelt  penitenoe  we  now  de- 
I 
janierM  hours,  that  time  canne*er  re- 

luphelia  sighs  for  flattVy,  dress,  and 

• 

non  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
1*8  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find, 
s  the  culture  of  th*  immortal  mind  : 
lot  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow*r, 
lut  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
Bt  symmetry  of  form  or  face, 
^llect  receives  its  highest  grace; 
litest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercing 

a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires  : 
ith  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
lips  may  sure  speak  common  sense  : 
akes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
kes  Beauty  more  divinely  fair ! 
its  conquests  o*er  the  willing  mind, 
)  your  beauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind, 
i  ambition^s  fire  your  bosom  fill, 
reprqss  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
r  views  your  best  attention  claim, 
t  chang*d,  the  energy  the  same : 
y  passions  which  our  heart  invade, 
pointed,  blessings  may  be  made, 
le  true  ambition  to  excel 
st  art — the  art  of  living  well, 
xtirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
kiing   torment  which   destroys  your 

faults  may  take  a  higher  aim, 
;8s  Envy  must  be  still  the  same, 
r  passions  may  be  turned  to  good, 
must  subdue,  or  be  subdu*d. 
gangrene  to  our  moral  life, 
[  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
iparM,  it  taints  the  vital  part, 
ds  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart 
Tnhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 

luperior,  or  in  splendour  gay ! 

>y  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 

a  of  flatfry  taint  Euphelia's  mind : 


By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania,  In  ra.ir  Lauiinda's  un instructed  mind. 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn*d  the 

ill, 
*Twas  more  from  temper  than  from  principle : 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduced, 
'Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  prodac'd : 
The  casual  goodness  ImpuUe  has  to  boast, 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  lost, 
While  He%v*n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  constant 

tide. 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  supply'd. 
Be  wisdom  still,  thou^  late,  your  earnest  care, 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  in  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experiencM  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'r^  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd. 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  desien'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  acquirements 

small. 
The  gifl  of  graoe  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  calls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest^ 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest 
And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur*d  in 
sense. 
Think  not  with  farther  care  yon  may  dispense , 
*Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the  goal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest : 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise. 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high  ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 
Lau.  O  that  important  Time  could  back  re 
turn  [mourn ! 

Those   misspent   hours    whose   loss   1    deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r  .' 

Ura,  I  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gcn'rous,  mild,  and  great ; 
One  false  propension  all  her  pow'rs  confin'd, 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind ; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  fiourish'd  there. 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per 

vert. 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy  and  a  well  train'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  found. 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
DIsorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much, 
Lrke  harpies,  always  taint  whate'er  they  touch. 
Fly  soothing  Solitude  !  fly  vain  Desire  .' 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  dantr'rous  fire  1 
Seek  nction  ;  'ti«»  the  pc^tjp  which  Virtue  lovee; 
The  vig'rous  "u-f  not  (nAy  nhines,  but  moyee. 
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From  lickly  tbooghti  with  quick  abhorrence 

start. 
And  rale  the  fancy  if  youM  rule  the  heart : 
Dy  active  ffoodnets,  by  laborioua  schemes, 
Sabdae  wud  Tisions,  and  delosive  dreams. 
No  earth]?  good  a  Christian's  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  rising  shoald  his  aims  be  fband. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  yoOr  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  blin  eternal  reigns : 
Lock  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys, 
Wheze  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
BBjTond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow*rs, 
Cr  blooming  chaplets  of  on&ding  flow*rs ; 
Fairer  than  e'er  imagiq^on  drew. 
Or  poet's  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 
Faat,  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  tbooghtless 

youth. 
And  kmff,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ufa.  Leaminff  is  all  the  bright  Cleora's  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  feme ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand. 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  vent'rous  hand : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  Uie  chaplet  from  his  laurell'd  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  ? 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  7 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  pow'rs: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life, 
Whidi  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife, 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
'X  various  knowledge,  and  of  blamelen  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurtur'd  mind, 
'Kpolish'd  converse,  and  of  taste  refin'd : 
>f  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best, 
KThich  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
l¥hich  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
hn  art  which  Nature  teaches — not  the  schools 
Fhus  conq'ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
flThile  Dacier  only  Mmiration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
Fo  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet's  lyre, 
foin  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow'r  of  learning  fraught ; 
The  flow  of stvle  and  the  sublime  ofthonght ; 
Yet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design'd. 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  might  be  daxzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav'n  were  sure  de> 

sign'd 
Less  to  adorn  tlian  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  gen'ral  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th*  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite, 
Sboold  not  project,  but  soften,  mix,  unite : 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  display'd, 
%aX  sweeuy  lost,  and  melted  into  shacfe. 
CUmu,  Goofus'd  with  shame,  to  thy  reprooft 

I  bend, 
TimjO  best  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend  I 


From  thee  I  'II  learn  to  judge  and  act  arigoi. 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finished  character  must  both  combine. 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine. 

Ura,  Florella  shines  adom'd  witli  ever?  gnei, 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  race : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great. 
Kind  Heav'n  has  fix'd  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  dasmon  Fashion  never  warped  her  soul, 
Her  jiassions  move  at  Piety's  control; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  dedare, 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear; 
Unlcctur'd  in  Dissimulation's  school. 
To  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  bv  rule : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  fromc  lose  Inspection's  keenest  eye. 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown; 
*Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  cv'ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years, 
Augments  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  cares. 
Pott.  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  state! 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fete ! 

Ura.  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  diaeem. 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn  : 
As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  modest  head  from  public  sight. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light ; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude. 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expos'd  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly. 
Its  ferm  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  bom  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great* 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
WiUi  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

own; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Angubh  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knee8» 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  feme ; 
But  know,  the  awful  all-disclosine  day. 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay , 
Applaudmg  saints  shall  hear  with  ibnd  regard. 
And  He,  who  witness'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Eujh,  With  added  grace  she  pleads   Reli- 
gion's cause, 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura,  In  vain,  ye  fair !  from  place  to  place  yon 
roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home : 
No  change  of  fertune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  Miss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  lite. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest 
Nor  small,  my  friends !  the  vigilance  I  ask. 
Watch  well  younelvei,  this  is  the  Christian'f 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assail'd. 
New  efforts  added,  where  the  past  have  fail'd  * 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu'd. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renew'd 
Nor  iKMie  for  perfect  happiness  below  « 
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Geleatial  plants  on  earth  reluctant  grow. 

He  who  our  frail  mortality  did  bear, 

Though  free  fi^m  sin,  waa  not  exempt  from 


care. 
Cleora,  Let 's  join  to  blew  that  Pow*r  who 

brought  VLB  here. 
Adore  his  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur'd,  that  Peace  exists  bat  in  the  mindt 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 
Ura.  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re* 

gard: 
This  is  a  state  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Though  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 
The  Uiss  is  perfect,  the  probation  shorL 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  &tal  pride ; 
An  useful  follower,  but  a  dangerous  guide : 
On  holy  Faith*s  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  your  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

Fountain  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Thee  each  purpose,  action,  wo^^d  and  thought! 
Thy  grace  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast. 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev*ry  state  our  wish  alone. 
Almighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archangel  joinb 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise, 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity  ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart, 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 
Descend  from  radiant  realms  above. 
Thou  eflluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsuUy'd 

flow. 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov*d  abode  below  ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adomM  my  tongue 
Than  saint  conceived  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fancv  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught. 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeeling  heart  of  mine 
'Ne*er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine  ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound  I 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

TO  BB  miORHKD  BY  THE  CHABAOTBBfl  OF  THE 

rixcx. 

t 

I. 

O  CHAKrrr,  divinely  wise. 

Thou  meek^y'd  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
Krom  the  poro  fountain  of  eternal  lif^ht. 
Where  &ir,  immotabk,  and  ever  bright, 


in. 

Though  my  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  bring  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e*en  this  would  not  avail. 
For  tongues  shall  oease'and  prophecies  shali  if  ' 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o*er  my  breast^ 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbiuj^r  of  hght. 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray, 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav*n,  and  point  the  way  . 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintains, 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigi««. 
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\ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T^nni  Stories,  which  were  first  published,  among  a  great  nomber  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  R*. 

Kntory,  under  the  signatare  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  andlmprofed 
ch  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  thb  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  ts 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  clssi 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  a  sab* 
sequent  place. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 


THK  NKW  FASHlOZfXD  PHILOSOPHKE, 

AND  HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr.  FAsnou  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
▼ices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  bat 
ho  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed.  As  soon  as  he  got  fi>rward  in  the  world,  his 
vmi^  began  to  display  itself,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
Uvin^  away ;  but  still  he  was  torment^  with  a 
kmging  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis- 
tinguiui  himself  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a^general  am. 
bition  to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
tiealar  object  It  was  not  by  his  money  he 
ooold  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
•oquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
indeed  to  be  notsd  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*s  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ginations. He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity  which  every  man  is  called 
to  perform  every  day  ;  and  while  he  was  contriv- 
ing grand  schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reach,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  society :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attachmg  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him ;  that  of  getting  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connecteid  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
•ver  so  low  and  contemptible ;  and  tliis  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
wheih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  fanuHis  little 
look  written  by  the  New  Philosopher,  whose 
fBstilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 
Miom  they  may  destroy  ;  Uiese  doctrines  found 
•  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind;  a 
mind  at  once  shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almoit 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  lift 
— that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others ;  and  hs 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  ho  wis 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  woiU 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  the 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after — a  way  to  distinfruish  hiim$df. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  ones, 
tn  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argu 
ment,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  which  weC  suit 
ed  his  vanity  and  his  igrnorance.  He  rejoiosA 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  f» 
himself,  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel- 
ties and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  becaosi 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  hot  to 
the  impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  tram|^ 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mirSi 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  f^ 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  bf 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  Im 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  .the  convert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vu^ar, 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idM 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  ths 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un- 
believers had  thrown  away  as  too  gron  and  dt- 
fensive  for  the  better  bred  readers. 
Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  phikso 
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pber  moflt  set  up  with  a  little  sort  of  stock  in 
trade,  now  picked  ap  all  the  common-place  no- 
tkms  against  Christianityf  which  haye  been  an- 
•wered  a  hundred  times  over :  these  he  kept  by 
him  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  brought  out  in 
all  companies  with  a  zeal  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  better  cause,  but  which  the 
friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dts. 
oorer.     He   soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
•chool.     He  prated  about  narroumeu,  and  igno- 
ranee,  and  bigotrVt  and  prejudice^  and  priest- 
trait  on  the  one  tiand ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
fmiic  good,  the  love  of  mankind^  and  liberality, 
ind  candour,  and  toleration,  and  above  all,  bene- 
ttlenee.     Benevolence,  he  said,   made  up  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
were  nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
erisy.     By  benevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy 
ind  indefinite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
people  with  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
tnd  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
either  to  serve  or  injure.    And  by  the  happi- 
ness  this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
mote,  he  meant  an  exemption  fh>m  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
straints  of  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  made  little  impres- 
sion  on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This  club 
ooosisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
erening  for  a  little  harmless  recreation  afler 
bosiness ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
ment, but  their  own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  government,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
to  care  the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
their  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
the  new^  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to.  direct 
the  events  of  it  They  read  tne  papers  with 
that  anxiety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
m  the  daily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
they  were  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public 
measures  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  noi  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
tiines  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman  ;  that  he  was 
not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which 
he  found  he  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
fiberty  Ui  employ  the  talents  he  really  possessed, 
in  fairly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
would  be  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
the  best  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
regulated  by  prudence,  and  restrained  bv  prin- 
ciple, produced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
citizens ;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfish- 
ness and  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
tented trader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
and  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 
indeed  no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
of  life  could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Tmeman  was  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
tradesman  of  the  good  old  cut,  who  feared  Grod 
and  followed  his  business ;  he  went  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
week,  spent  fiugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
moderately.  He  lost,  however,  some  ground  in 
Mr.  Fantom's  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxeK, 
Vol.  I. 


without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  withool 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it !  for  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart    He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.    A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck  him  as  the  onW 
life ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country  with  his 
family ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  bad  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shamefVri  infringement  on  ha- 
man  liberty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.     To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  he  might  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his  wre- 
judices,  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes ;  the  supreme 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.    Trueman 
came  accordingly.     He  soon  found  that  how- 
ever he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines his  friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant lesson  might  be  learned  even   from   the 
worst  enemi^  of  truth  ;  namely,  an  ever  wake- 
ful attention  to  their  grand  object    If  thev  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  affairs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  darling  doc- 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.     *  Oh  !*  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  *when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  7  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  7* 

*  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  bat 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.* — *  Idle,  sir  !'  said  Fan- 
tom ;  *  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ; 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note;  one  can*t  distinguish  one*s  selfl' 
*  So  much  the  better,*  said  Trueman  ;'  *  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk*d 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure filled  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
heard  out  of  their  own  street  and  village.  So  I 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself."  •  Yes,  but 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one's  name  to 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,*  said 
Fantom. — •  Heaven  keep  John  Trueman's  name 
out  of  a  newspaper,*  interrupted  he  in  a  fright 
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'  fi>r  if  it  be  there,  it  muBt  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  unless,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my  old  stocks 
Well,  but  Mr.  Fantum,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  7*  *  O  yes,*  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  his  words,  *  perfectly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
torn  philosopher  !*  *  Sordid  indeed  !*  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  7  a  country  whose 
merchants  are  princes  7  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  indeed,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over- 
worked, I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ,  though  oflen,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account  But  still, 
since,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  afler  shop  is 
shut,  is  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
field  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing pohtician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no 
learning,  next  to  Grod^s  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
Uve  of  human  virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  *  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them.* 

Fantom,  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than^see  a  paper 
of  one's  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  su- 
perstition, contrived  with  so  much  mgenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  is  on  the  look-out  for  trea- 
son and  blasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scrutiny.  For  instance  ;  yon  may  stig- 
matize England  under  the  name  of  Rmne^  and 
Chriitianity  under  that  of  Popery,  The  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  nave  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
gences, and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Chunk.*  *  And  are  not  you  ashameid  to  defend 
rach  knavery?*  said  Mr.  Trueman.  'Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,*  re- 
plied  Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
moans.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
use.*  *That  I  deny,*  interrupted  Trueman;  *T 
have  fillad  all  the  parish  offices  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
tiuch  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
nd  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example  by  running 
l>  plays  and  Sadler's  WelU,  in  tlic  vrjc'*     r 


jaunting  about  m  a  gig  all  day  on  Sundays ;  Ir 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  mas. 
ter  on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to  move 
danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptatioo  in 
trade  put  together.* 

Fantom,  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  Itttjii- 
dices  about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  ud 
all  that  antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on  yoor  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  baiog 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  fay 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature. 

Trueman,  I  suppose  you  giean  the  works  of 
God  :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  sbt 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 

*  thou  shalt  not  murder,*  said  also,  *  thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.'  But  now  do  yoo 
reallv  think  that  all  that  multitude  of  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-hntches,  sol- 
kies,  sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabri- 
oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends  pov 
in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Sum- 
day§  ;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  ail  those 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philoso- 
phers, who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  ooootry  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it !  In- 
deed, from  the  reeling  gate  of  some  of  them 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippung  ptu- 
bsophers.  -Then  in  answer  to  your  cbargo, 
that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not 
true ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  Uie  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are 
pretty  occupations. 

Trueman,  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  pel^ 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  as 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  handa« 
and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than  specolats 
about  doing  a  ton  m  a  wild  way,  which  I  know 
can  never  be  brought  about 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  liappy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  you  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  lor 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  aU 
the  Uws ;  and  do  away  all  the  r^igions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
is  what  I  call  doing  things  on  a  gaand  scale. 

*  A   scale   with   a  vengeance,'   said  Trueman. 

*  \n  ♦'»  "-elc'-'ng  the  prisoners,  howevet,   I  do 
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not  ao  mach  like  that,  as  it  would  k'  liberating 
a  few  rojrues  at  the  expense  of  all  honest  men  ; 
but  as  to  the  rest  of  your  plans,  if  all  Christian 
oountries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn  CliristianSf 
it  miffht  be  helped  on  a  good  deal.  Tliere  would 
be  stOl  miaicry  enough  left  indeed ;  because  Grod 
Intended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 
heaven.  But,  sir,  among  all  vour  oblations,  you 
must  abolish  human  corruption  before  you  can 
make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend. 
You  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  very  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery — sin, 
air,  sin :  your  system  of  reform  ii  radically  de- 
fective ;  for  it  Joes  not  comprehend  that  sinful 
nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.  You 
accuae  government  of  defects  which  belong  to 
man,  to  individual  man,  and  of  course  to  man 
collectively.^ — ^Among  all  your  reforms  you  must 
reform  the  human  heart ;  you  are  only  hacking 
at  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root 
Banishing  impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be 
like  strikinjg  off  all  the  pounds  from  an  over, 
charged  bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would 
be  left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.* 

Fantum.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  design*d  to  break. 

T)rueman,  Sir,  T  have  no  projects.  Projects 
are  in  general  the  offspring  of  restlessness, 
vanity,  and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 
jects, too  contented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope, 
nave  too  much  honesty  and  humility  (or  a  phi- 
losopher. The  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 
present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap- 
prentice who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  mas- 
ter :  Indeed  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 
If  to  ptoeccute  a  felbw  in  our  street  who  has 
anfiered  a  poor  wretch  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 
be  had  the  care,  to  periah  through  neglect,  and 
joo  mu£t  asatst  me. 

FanUm.  The  parish  moat  do  that  You  must 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  roles 
and  South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 
leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
if  workhooaea  and  parish  apprentices.  It  is 
provinces,  empires,  continents,  that  the  benevo- 
bnce  of  the  philosopher  embraces ;  every  one 
can  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Jhuman,  £very  one  can,  but  I  do  not  eee 
that  every  one  doe*  .If  they  would,  indeed, 
TOur  business  would  be  ready  done  at  your 
handa,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
woold  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
charity  woold  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, yoQ  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
cause  I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  subscription 
from  our  club,  to  set  free  our  poor  old  friend 
Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest  brotner  tradesman, 
who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  through 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
ing Tom's  young  family  since  he  has  been  in 
prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
'i)^hten  our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at 
once  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comfoits 
of  life,  and  pat  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining;  his 
iajiiilj  again.     We  have  made  up  the  money  all 


except  five  guineaii  I  am  already  promised  four, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  me  the 
fiflh.  And  so  for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
his  affairs,  which  we  have  had  ;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
iielping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  litUe  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom  :  there  is  no- 
thing like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  Troe- 
man,'  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  block,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  society 
Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  the 
abuse  of  riches,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.^ 

Trueman,  O  pray  do  not  give  yoarself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vin- 
dicating yourself  from  one,  and  of*^  proving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about 
it :  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  little,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.* 

Thieman,  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion is  best  m  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Provfdence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
whole  world  philosophers,  why  they  had  better 
stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to  thtf  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bless  Grod  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  enect  that 
his  friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  mi  a  sub- 
scription on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise 
them  :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti- 
tutions. I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  woold  have  the  whole  world 
instructed.' 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  wil 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whoM 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wife  among  the  objects  on  whom  h 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  happiness.  *  TheL 
my  dear,*  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  not  lei 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  Hu  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the  mornr 
•ng  when  he  should  be  Tub^vu^^  XSca  ^x^;^sQ!a  va 
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the  parlour,  he  is  generally  lolling  apon  them, 
and  riding  your  httle  manuelofthenew  philo- 
■ophj.' — ^  Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
gnlj,  *  you  know  that  my  labours  for  the  public 
good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
nunily.  I  most  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,*  said  mias  P<^y ; 
*  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
aa  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  begging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done  good  at  once.* 

TYueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good  ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
fer  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
tar  the  units ;  to  \6ng  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten  kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  mstruction  to 
jrour  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
&mily.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
ffality  at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhoose ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom,  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  &mily, 
or  ptirbh,  or  country. 

Trueman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one^s  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
aa  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  fVeedom  aa 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  b  as  natural  to  love  one*s 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  bod  v  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ;  so  my 
schemes  wonld  jut  into  my  neighbcmr's;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail  exactness.  And  what  b  better,  all  wonld 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  precept :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.* 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  hb 
lenevolenoe. 

TVuemnR.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not  grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
anug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in  ue  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  great 
thin^  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
he  wjO  not  do^  lifo  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss  Polly  Fanlon 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  befon) 
started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  oat,  *0 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  firs 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fiflh  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  bon- 
fire. Look  how  it  blazes  !' — *  I  see  plain  enoa|fa 
what  it  is,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  agam 
without  the  least  emotion.  *  It  is  Jenkins's  cot 
Uge  on  fire.* — *  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  who 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  V  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.  *  Do  not  be  frightened,  chfld,* 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough ;  the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.  Why  did  you  dis- 
turb us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant? 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.* — *  Sit  down,' 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  conunoo 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,'  oou' 
tinned  he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  fors^ot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hong 
just  before  him — *  Come  Mr.  Fantom — onme,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here — I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  nse 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your  apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.'  All 
thb  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  yoong 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his'whole  family  were  following  close  behind 
him.  But  the  present  distress  was  neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home  to 
satisfV  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi* 
losopher,  who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  hb  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolenoeu 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
gUd  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  sat 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whooe 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  hb  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  <n 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  liviii|r 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  onlv  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  backp 
wards  and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  « 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  Agony,  *  Oo, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy  !  will  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  ?'-  -Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
them  could  only  come  from  a  mother.  True- 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  slje  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  hb 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done  first, 
and  then  to  ask  questions.    All  .he  said  was, 
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*  Tell  me  which  is  the  room  7'  The  poor  woman, 
now  epeechlese  through  terror,  could  only  point 
up  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
rank  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
smoke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
kift,  snatched  up  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
he  gave  him  to  the  half.distracted  mother,  he 
felt  that  her  Joy  and  gratitude  would  hav^  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stopified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
never  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Tmeman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fkntom*B  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fire  7*  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
ber ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
as  be  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom*s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom  7*  *  Not  in  my 
boose,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 

*  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me  : 
yoo  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  prudent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Trueman,  *by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme. 
diate  assistance.*  *  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 
*■  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
for  fear  of  what  might  happen.  So  1  packed 
her  ofl^  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
boose ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  want  for  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
cried  Troeman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
self!  But  is  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  niftked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
so  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition 1  I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  them 
with  clothes ;  for  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
burnt'  *-Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  afler 
these  petty  things  7* 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman*s  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak  ; 
beeause,  he  used  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
mj^^lf  ont  work  for  repentance.*  So  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  changing  his 
elothes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
oat  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
woman  bad  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  returning  fh>m  her  visit  He  told  her 
bis  tale ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
<he  kindlf  resolved  to  (*ccompany  him  in  search 


of  Jenkins's  wife.  She  had  a  wide  common  to 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom*8,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The  for- 
mer  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  etufied  he: 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wifo  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom*8,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True- 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  tliif 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some- 
thing very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver- 
ance. They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  theii 
all,  in  the  joy  thev  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each  other.  Ana  some  disdainful  great  onei 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in 
heritance  but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over 
pays  the  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  their  de 
livcrer,  who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  nc 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  them.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pinus  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under, 
took  to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re. 
building  their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Troeman*s  spirits, 
that  long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  tell 
me  how  you  could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins*s  7* — *  Be« 
cause,  said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.* — *  Why,  man,  they  don*t  blaze  that 
I  know  of,*  retorted  Trueman,  *  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man. 
kind,  that  inquisition  was  the  very  worst  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins**  col\A%e,  n«o\j\^  Vvi^  ^<cjfo» 
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more  ^ood  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  out  an  ima- 
ginary Haino  which  no  longer  burns.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  God 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  su- 
perstition ;  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
other  extreme,  or  wo  may  have  our  earthquakes 
too.  *  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,*  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  dcHtroy,  any  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  repeat  it ;  yba 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
hour  from  perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house, 
just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
the  fires  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or 
shame,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
not  already  put  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Fantom,  *  Jenkins  is  an  imperti- 
nent  fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar- 
den  on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
some  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.* 

*  Oh,  did  he  so  7*  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *  Now  I 
wiU  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
a  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you 
still,  if  you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi- 
losophy,  such  a  sentence  as  '  Love  your  enemy 
—do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  ene- 
my hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  ;*  I  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the 
Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.* 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  True- 
man  did  not  forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 
up  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  faroi- 
ly,  to  which  he  did  not  negfect  to  add  a  parcel 
of  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person  to 
the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 
christening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 
a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they  dedicated 
their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri- 
ousness. 

Trueman  lefl  the  cottage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom*s,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
Iowa  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
9rdor.  William  was  also  rather  more  negligent 
than  usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom 
soon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
Ae  0ew  into  m  FJoIeot  puaion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  he  shouid  not  ap 
pear  in  his  presence  in  that  condition.  William 
obeyed  ;  bnt  having  slept  an  hour  or  two,  and 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  master  gave  him  a  most  severe  re 
primand,  and  called  him  an  idle,  drunken,  vi 
cious  fellow.    *  Sir,*  said  William,  very  pertly, 

*  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  I  only  do  il 
for  the  good  of  my  country,  and  in  obedience  to 
your  wishes.*  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pro- 
Yoked,  now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 

*  Why,  sir,*  said  William,  *  you  are  a  philoeo* 
pher  you  know ;  and  I  have  often  overheard  yoa 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are  pub* 
lie  benefits ;  and  so  I  thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  the  pub* 
lie  as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.* 

*Get  out  of  my  house,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  t 
great  rage.  *  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
longer,*  said  William,  *  so  pay  me  my  wages.* — 

*  Not  I  indeed,*  replied  the  master ;  *  nor  will  I 
give  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  me  see  your 
face  again.*  William  took  his  master  at  hit 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  hot 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  they  found  he  was  really  gone,  the^  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  lefl  every  thing  in  the  house 
as  he  had  found  it  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  such  a  eem- 
tiny.  On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  William 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  could 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subject 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring- 
ing William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fan- 
tom, haviug  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
ungoverned  passion.  He  made  the  best  excuse 
he  could  ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  though 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  still  he 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  *  In  the  meantime,*  said  Mr. 
Trueman,  *  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed 
with  vour  man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about 
teaching  your  maids  a  little  religion  ?*  Mr. 
Fantom  coolly  replied,  *  that  the  impertinent  re- 
tort of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil  a  sys- 
tem.*— *  Your  system,  however,  and  your  own 
behaviour,*  said  Trueman,  *  have  made  that  foot 
man  a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  for 
his  offences.* — *  Not  I  truly,*  said  Fantom ;  *  he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  he  has  neither  seen 
me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defjf 
you  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  oyo- 
ral  man,  sir.*  ^ 

*  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  *  if  you  were 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night, 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dreadful  example  to  your  family  ;  but 
great  as  those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them !  still  they  are 
not  worse,  nay,  they  are  not  so  bad,  as  the  pes- 
tilent doctrines  with  which  you  infect  vooi 
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faonte  and  jour  neirhboirhood.  A  bad  action 
11  like  a  •ing'Ie  muraer.  The  coniequence  maj 
end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
but  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends  to  its 
miaohief!  The  ill  efTocts  of  the  worst  action 
may  ceaae  in  time,  and  the  consequences  of 
yoar  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  but 
MMila  may  be  brought  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
principle  after  the  author  of  it  has  been  dead 
fiir  ages.' 

Fmntamu  Yon  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who 
has  nefer  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this 
DODseiise  of  future  punishment  is  now  done 
away  It  ia  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
reiect  yuar  creed ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
deity  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
world,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish- 
ment  in  the  next 

TVueiiMifi.  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
mercifhl  than  God  7  Do  yon  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners? 

Faniom.  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives 
yoQ  of  him.     *  To  bo  sure  I  do,*  said  Truoman: 
*  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting  a  better 
notion  of  him  ?    I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
&rthing.candle  philosophy  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine of  the  GospeU  Mr.  Fantom.    My  Bible 
tells  me  that  *  Goid  is  love  ;*  not  merely  loving, 
bat  LOYK,     Now  do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
very  essence  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery 
among  his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
some  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
their  good  ?    You  forget,  too,  that  in  a  world 
vhere  there  is  sin,  there  must  be  misery.  Then, 
too,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  sufTcrcrs  and  partly  to  try 
the  prosperous ;   for   by  trouble  God  corrects 
some  and   tries  others.    Suppose    now,   Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 
no,  I  bog  pardon,  you  saved  your  gui- 
nea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have 
ibown  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
would  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
portDnitv  of  exercising   his  own  patience  and 
mbroission  under  want  and  imprisonment.     So 
joa  see  one  reason  why  God  permits  raieiery,  is 
that  good  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  Ics- 
•eoing  it'     Mr.  Fantom  replied,  *  There  is  no 
object  which  I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I 
md  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal 
benevolence  as  to  include  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind.' — •  Mr.  Fantom,  said  Trueman,   *  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
brethren  of  mankmd ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
i&oney  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
I  trust  I  <9hould  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  mucli,  I  am 
more  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
poor  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
than  to  form  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
^  exTrnsire  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
merical to  be  put  in  practice.     It  is  the  height 
^  fdly  for  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  dis- 
^^  himself  with  projecting  schemes  which  rc- 
I    Qoire  the  wisdom  of  tcholars.  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings  to  accom. 
plish.  I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor  reform 
the  evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free  an 
aggrieved  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relieve 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen ;  and  I 
can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fa- 
mily.* 

Some  weeks  after  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated  above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  maa. 
ter  of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  *  It  it 
dsted  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  prison-  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope 
he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged.* — 

*  O,  ho !  my  good  friend,*  said  Trueman,  *  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  thoee 
who  would  happen  to  rob  you.  General  benevo- 
lence, I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentments, though  individual  kindness  is  not 
consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.*  Mr. 
Fantom  drily  observed,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his 
dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,'  said  True- 
man  ;  *  it  is  but  a  morning*s  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.' 

*  Not  I,  truly  ;*  said  Fantom  ;  *  he  deserves  no- 
thing at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  had  for  mo- 
ney !  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen !' — 

*  As  to  the  wine,  said  Tnieman,  *  I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advan- 
tage of  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  af- 
ford him  some  little  comfort.*  *As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  me,*  said  Fantom ;  *  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  tiDce  a 
ride  with  you.* 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man*s  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  de- 
plored tho  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
such  rigorous  confinement  indispensably  need- 
ful, not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender, but  for  the  safety  of  society.  Fantom, 
from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im- 
prisonment; for  ho  had  a  set  of  sentiments  coL 
lected  from  the  new  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  Tho  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  cut  and  dried  phrase 
against  oppression.  The  idea  of  rank  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  witlnillthe  invectives  against  the 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechanl. 
1  cal  hAncvolcncc  was  avxAdcTA^  tVeOk^^v  >\«^  ia. 
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collection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spoons 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  say- 
ing  a  word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  un- 
happy  William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  ground,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit 
He  groaned  pitcously ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  agony 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
much  they  could  make  out — ^  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  smner,  the  chief  of  sinners  !*  then,  sud- 
denly attempting  to  start  up,  but  prevented  by 
bis  irons,  he  roared  out,  *  O  God  !  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit ;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow !  to-morrow !  O  for  a  longer 
space  for  repentance !  O  for  a  short  reprieve 
from  hell !' 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifled  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread- 
ful that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  *  O,  sir,  are  you 
there  ?  I  did  indeed  wish  to  sec  you  before  my 
dreadful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  ! 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*  Sir,*  said  William,  *  I  could  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.*  *  Ay,  and  restitution 
loo,  I  hope,'  replied  Fantom :  *  where  are  my 
spoons  ?*  *  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of 
my  wretched  booty.  But  oh,  sir  !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  article  in  my  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  Mlurder  !  sir,  mur- 
der is  the  crime  for  which  I  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.  Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  V  As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  of^  especially  as  he  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons ;  but  William  called  him 
back:  *Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occa- 
sion.  You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
suffer  a  shameful  death. — Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer.*  *  How 
dare  you,  William,*  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  such  horrid  crimes?*  'Sir,*  answered  the  cri- 
minal, *  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.  By  tlic  grace  of  God  I 
•hould  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  hereafler,  no  judgment,  no  future 
reckoning.  O,  sir !  there  is  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
conceivable, eternal  !*  Here,  through  the  excess 


said  to  his  friend,  *  well,  sir,  we  will  gOi  if  jit 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  bo  doM^' 

*  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  *  joo 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  for  I  m 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.* — ^^What!*  it. 
joined  the  other,  '  do  you  think  it  possible  liii 
I!fe  can  be  saved.*  *  No,  indeed,*  said  Trueman; 

*  but  I  hope  it  possible  his  soul  may  be  saved.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  these  things,*  said  Fantom, 
making  toward  the  door.  *  Nor  I  neither,*  said 
Trueman ;  *  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  boond 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  yoa  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  effects  of 
philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure  you  let  ths 
frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  Willimm  m 
the  gibbet ;  that  will  be  what  our  minister  ealb 
a  raACTicAL  iixustration.  You  know  I  hate 
theories :  this  is  realizing  ;  this  is  PHiLOSoraT 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Thu  is  the 
precious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darlinr  tree, 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transpUntod 
from  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  na- 
tive, but  which,  with  all  your  digging,  planting, 
watering,  dunging,  and  dressing,  will,  I  troit, 
never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours.* 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  hb  work  at 
home ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish  his  in 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretch- 
ed convict ;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  hio, 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  psalms,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Gospel. — But  he  was  too 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  venture  on* 
of  his  depth  by  arguments  and  consolation! 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use :  this  he  lefl 
for  the  clergyman — but  he  pressed  on  William 
the  great  duty  of  making  the  only  amends  nov 
in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray.-> 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which 
Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave  away  at  the 
place  of  execution. 

The  last  word*,  confession^  and  dying  speech  af 
William  WilsoNjItAo  was  executed  at  Chelmt' 
ford  for  murder. 

*  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lired 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I 
was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  a 
little  higher  wages,  I  lefl  a  good  place  to  go  and 
live  with  Mr.  Fantom,  who,  however  made  goo^ 
none  of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard 
master.  Full  of  fine  words  and  charitaUi 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppress 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.  In  his  servies 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  This 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  master 
say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  supcrstitiooi 
prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vulgar.  Upon 
this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ;  for  1  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  for  the 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant  Finding  taj 
master  never  prayed,  I  too  lefl  off  praying :  thw 
gave  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  that  I  frcro 
that  time  fell  into  almost  every  sin.  I  was  verj 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  mo  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 


of  anguish,  the  poor  fellow  fainted  away.     Mr.   judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
Fanio  n,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  this  scene,  I  seep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mention  this  as  • 
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ig  to  all  mastert  and  mistresses  to  take 
hat  they  conTone  about  while  serTants 
dting  at  table.  They  cannot  tell  how 
■oula  they  have  sent  to  perdition  by  such 
ilk.  The  crime  for  which  I  die  is  the 
I  ooDsequenoe  of  the  principles  I  learnt 
master.  A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  throws 
igicm,  may  escape  the  gallows,  because 
oee  not  drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes 
lead  to  it ;  but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy 
rho  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
koning  ?  Honesty  is  but  a  dream  without 
fill  sanctions  of  heaven  and  heU.  Virtue 
a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
i  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Morality  is  but 
»ty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
wer  of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow- 
•3 !  take  warning  by  my  sad  fate ;  never 
pted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the 
*  a  little  more  wages :  never  venture  your 
tal  souls  in  houses  where  Grod  is  not  fear- 
nd  now  hear  me,  O,  my  God,  though  I 
lasphemed  thee !  forgive  me,  O  my  Sa- 
hough  I  have  denied  thee !  O  Lord  most 
>  God  most  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the 


bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  and  receive  mi} 
soul  for  His  sake  who  died  for  sinners. 

*  WiLUAM  WlLSOH.* 

Mr.  Trueman  would  never  leave  this  pool 
'penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  but 
attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the  eart  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  Williams  sUte.— When  Mr.  True, 
man  ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though 
his  penitence  was  late,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and 
spoke  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground 
of  encouragement,  the  minister  with  a  very  se- 
rious look,  made  this  answer:  *Sir,  that  in- 
stance  is  too  oflen  brought  forward  on  occasions 
to  which  it  does  not  apply  :  I  do  not  choose  to 
say  any  thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief: 
*  There  is  ojm  such  instance  given  that  nobody 
might  despair,  and  there  is  tmt  one,  that  nobody 
might  presume.* 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS ; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR-  BRAGWELL. 


Ilf  SEYXlf  PAftTS 


PART  I.— THE  VISIT. 


BaAOWKLL  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
ist  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
see  each  other,  as  they  had  but  seldom 
late ;  Mr.  Bragwell  having  removed  some 
wfore  from  Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood, 
stant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 

Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what 
f  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had 
en  a  man  of  great  industry ;  that  is,  he 
id  a  diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his 
teresL  He  understood  business,  and  had 
k  of  turning  almost  every  thing  to  his 
dvantage.  Ho  had  that  sort  of  sense 
good  men  call  cunning,  and  knaves  call 
1.  He  was  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
o  wrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
et  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about  the 
ty  of  an  action,  when  the  prospect  of  en- 
;  himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the 
'■  of  hurting  his  character  was  small.  The 
s  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
[oita  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had  pro* 
at  market ;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
A  some  capital  blemish  in  the  horses  he 
.  fair.  He  scorned  to  be  guilty  of  the 
raods  of  cheating  in  weights  and  mea- 
fbr  he  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ; 

valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  making  a 
0,  and   fancied  it  showed  his  superior 
Klge  of  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ace  of  a  dealer, 
as  his  constant  role  to  onderralae  every 

I 


thing  he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to  overvmlne 
every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ;  but  as  he  sel- 
dom lost  sight  of  his  discretion,  he  avoided  every 
thing  that  was  very  shameful ;  so  that  he  was 
considered  merely  as  a  hard  dealer,  and  a  keen 
hand  at  a  bargain.  Now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  caught  in  pushing  his  own  advantage  too 
far,  he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  saying  it  was  a 
good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  he  had  only  a 
mind  to  divert  himself  with  the  folly  of  his 
neighbour,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a 
high  value  on  character:  not  indeed  that  he 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth  ;  he  did  not  con- 
aider  reputation  as  desirable  because  it  increases 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  and  enlarges  his  sphere 
of  usefulness :  but  he  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  good,  centre 
in  himself.  Had  he  observed  a  strict  attention 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not  have  got  on. 
so  fast  in  the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  ex- 
pediency rather  than  probity,  while,  without  » 
certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  thai 
ho  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put  other 
men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as  mueh 
on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  ni» 
guard  against  them. 

Mr.   Bragwell  had  one   favourite    maxim  , 

namely,  that  a  man's  success  in  life  was  a  sure 

proof  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  that  all  failure  and 

misfortune  was  the  consequence  of  a  man's  own 

I  folly.    As  this  opinion  was  first  taken  op  by 

I  him  from  vanity  and  ignorance,  so  it  was  more 
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•nd  more  confirmed  by  his  own  prosperity.  He 
saw  thai  he  himself  bad  succeeded  grreatly  witb- 
oat  either  money  or  education  to  begin  with , 
and  he  therefore  now  deapiscd  every  man,  how- 
ever excellent  his  character  or  talents  mi^bt  be^ 
who  bad  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural dispositicm  was  not  particularly  bad,  bat 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart.  He  made 
bis  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  with- 
oat  any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadTan- 
tages,  or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thoarbt,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
ooald  command  snccess  on  his  undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  bis  own 
life. 

Bat  though  he  considered  those  who  bad  bad 
less  saecess  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
jret  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr., Wor- 
thy, whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  wbAi 
children  in  the  same  house ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
master,  and  Brag  well  the  son  of  the  servant. 

BragwelpR  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
fatnily  of  Mr.  Worthy*s  uncle,  a  sensible  man, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  up  younff  Worthy  as 
bis  son,  instructed  him  in  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry, and  at  his  death  Ief\  him  his  estate.  The 
father  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
lived  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  m  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  had  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
osed  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
be  bad  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  acquaint^,  Reugion  and  his 
OWN  BUSINESS. — While  be  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  bis  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
mind :  so  that  young  Worthy  bad  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
most  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Brag  well  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
be,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion,  and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  ere- 
dit  in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure ;  for  he  liked  to  cut  a  dath^  as 
be  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
ancient  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expense.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
Mid  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirrine  woman,  but 
vain,  violent,  and  ambi  lous  ;  very  ignorant,  and 
very  high-minded  9  ?  had  married  Bragwell 
ne  was  ^r      •  <  tilling,  and  as  she  had 


brought  him  a  good  daa!  of  moDey,  the  thomtt 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  bis  risinf  In  thi 
world  ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govam  him 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventored  to  ap* 
pose  her,  she  took  care  to  pat  him  in  mind  thit 
be  owed  every  thin^  to  ber ;  that  had  it  not  besn 
for  ber,  he  might  still  have  been  stompinf  after 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  Worthy^ 
&iin-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  a 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  raakiog 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  began  by  teaxing  htm 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  hb  poor  relatioos  who 
worked  in  the  fiurm :  she  next  drew  him  off  fitn 
keeping  company  with  his  old  aeqaaintance 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  frcm  ths 
place  where  be  bad  got  bis  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  bad  not  sense  and  virtue  enoogh  to 
see  how  honoarable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raise, 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  to 
help  forward  bis  poor  relations  and  friends ;  en- 
gaging their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  bis  own  advancement  in  Eft 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making*  it  the  in- 
stniment  of  assisting  those  who  hod  a  natonl 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistresi, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence;  ftr 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  tbs 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfections  i 
but  ber  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girb  was 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  affectatiob 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself  rae  looked 
to  ber  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  nmily  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  this 
hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imper 
tinence  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used   to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  ?    To  do  ber  justice,  she 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  that 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglected. 
She  bad  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and '  coo 
tinued  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  beapiflg 
up  money  for  her  daaghters.    Yet  her  whole  no. 
tion  of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle ;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  ber 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no. 
thing,  or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  was 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen- 
teel life.    And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  class ;  they  do 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  by  their 
show.    They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chil- 
dren's education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  not 
by   the   knowledge   and  goodness   it   bestowa. 
People  of  this  stamp  oflen  take  a  pride  in  the 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking  pleasure 
in  the  advantages  of  it.    And  the  sin>  vanitr 
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ot  lettiujp  others  see  that  they  can  affuni  nuy 
thinff,  otien  sets  parents  on  letting  their  daugh- 
ters learn  not  only  things  of  no  use,  bat  things 
which  may  be  really  hartiViI  in  their  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
or  by  taking  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsis. 
tent  with  tMm. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a  board- 
mg.iacbool,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold 
op  their  beads  as  high  as  any  body;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  he  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
never  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
show  that  they  oould  afford  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  fashionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
no  acquaintance  with  farmers*  daughters. 

Tbey  came  home  at  the  usual  age  of  leaving 
schod,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafted  on 
tb»ir  native  ignorance.    The  vanity  was  added, 
but  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.    Of  re- 
ligion they  oould  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
since  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tianity was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
which  belonged  only  to  charity  schools.    They 
went  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef- 
fbctoally  to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance might  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
school  that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
books ;  of  course,  such  superficial  scholars  as  the 
Miss  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
ing  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
ter capacity  and  more  industry  would  infallibly 
be  picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
and  participle  ofa  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
act  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
*  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.* 
Daring  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
their  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work, which  omssion  alone  mark*d  the  distinc 
tion  of  Sunday  from  other  days ;  and  the  go- 
femesa  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
eama  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
her  seal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
ligion  would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.    Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
got  joflt  enough  to  laugh  at  their  fond   pa- 
rents*  rustic  manners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
just  enough  taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
girl  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 
The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
the  heavy  expense  of  their  bringing  up,  by  look- 
ing forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be- 
come fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
them  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she 
eonatantly  referred  in  all  her  conversalions  with 
them ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
pended on  their  fbture  elevation. 

Their  fkther  hoped,  with  far  more  judgrtient, 
that  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in 
sickneas  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn- 
ing himself,  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
01^  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na. 
tural  torn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
that  his  daughters,  after  all  the  money  he  had 
spent  on  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
keep  his  accounts.  And  as  he  was  now  and 
then  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en- 
joying  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
children  to  nurse  him,  as  weO  as  two  skilful  as- 
Qftanta  to  relieve  him. 


When  thoy  came  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two 
Hmart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nur  faithful 
stewards  to  keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chil- 
dren to  manage  his  house.  They  neither  Kooth- 
ed  him  by  their  kindness  when  he  ^ivas  stick,  nnr 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  huKV. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  hini 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  though  they  knew  how 
to  opend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
thev  did  not  know  how  so  well  to  cast  them  up. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  general, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  ground- 
ed  in  so  indispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac- 
quirement as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
maae  hasty -puddings  for  the  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music. 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagrce  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  cut 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  night  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  those  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy  tr. 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  dutiets 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty, 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library. 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time 
in  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  furnish.  The  choice  was  oflen 
lefl  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who  had 
general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfbrtune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  othi>nt, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  had 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  life 
to  which  the  girls  chiefly  belonged.  As  per- 
sons  in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac. 
quaintance  with  books,  and  with  life  and  man. 
ners,  which  the  great  possess,  do  not  always  see 
the  connexion  between  remote  consequenoec 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and  in. 
appropriate  system  of  education  do  not  strike 
them  so  forcibly  ;  and  provided  they  can  pay  for 
Uf  which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disponed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worth  joss 
ness,  of  the  th^ng  which  is  paid  for  :  but  liter 
ally  go  on  to  give  their  money  for  that  which  ta 
not  oread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  tc 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  education.    In 
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•teftd  of  tacb  books  aa  mi^ht  help  to  confirm 
tnd  strengthen  them  in  all  the  Tirtues  of  their 
%tation,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self^lenia],  and  inaustrj ;  the  studies 
DOW  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
W  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
ddToured  by  persons  of  thb  discription,  there 
i»  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
principles  which  would  lead  young  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
olation.  It  is  rank — it  b  elegance — it  is  beauty 
—it  is  §eniimental  feeling§ — it  is  tensibility — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
iD  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
rilling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be* 
comes  sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy,  met  at  Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
After  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be* 
Iween  them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  house  was  not  many  miles  distant. 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day*s  chat 
for  years,*  said  he,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  father  was  a 
parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  any 
roan  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  says 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  ror 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  docs  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
raying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don*t  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don*t  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.* 

Tu  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros, 
pority  ought  never  to  mako  any  man  proud, 
ftioce  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches, 
and  without  his  blessing,  *<ts  in  vain  to  rise  up 
tarlyy  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag- 
well reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  re. 
verse  of  his  own.  It  had  not  so  many  orna- 
ments, but  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
ho  saw  his  friend's  good  old-fashioned  arm  chair 
in  a  warm  corner,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  banished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  glass  eases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens 
too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
shout  which  he  wai  caationed,  and  scolded  ai 


oflen  as  ho  came  near  them :  his  danghten 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  as 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  est 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  service 
of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicine  chest  ibf  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepar. 
ed  a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — The  tatts 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  usefuL  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  very  ne- 
cessary, could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  im> 
becoming  as  his  daughters  wore  always  declar- 
ing it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  thai  things 
were  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  ;  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indiou 
ted  affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  afler  dinner  the  women  went  oat  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  left  alone  with  his  guest,  the  fi>l]owing 
discourse  took  place : 

Bragwell,  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pret^ 
looking  girls.  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder  they  dan*t 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  beads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  afibrd 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  oon- 
sider  also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use- 
ful ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  ein  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  educatioo 
myself.  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan- 
tage to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  iSi 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  acooonta 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  to 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  both 
time  and  money  thrown  away  ;  or  they  might 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leading 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wrong  company. 
Though  wo  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborioot 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it  As  to 
their  appearance,  they  are  every  day  nearly  at 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets,  fringes, 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments ;  no  trains, 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  my  cheese 
and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  vanity,  hot 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  nrmei 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  ask  whs 
those  fine  ladies  were. 

Bragwell.  Now  I  own  I  should  like  to  hav« 
such  a  question  asked  concerning  my  daugb 
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len.  I  lik  «o  make  |  jople  fftare  and  envy.  It 
makes  one  feel  oneself  lomebody.  I  never  feel 
the  pleasnre  of  having  handsome  things  so  much 
ai  when  I  see  they  raise  curiosity ;  and  enjoy 
the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure, 
yoa  best  know  what  yon  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  daughters 
and  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

Woftky,  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
qnestions ;  First,  can  I  afford  it  7 — Secondly,  is 
it  proper  for  me  7 

BntgweU.  Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my. 
self  but  one ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  Uke 
care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
for  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
fhrni  having  it 

Wgrthjf.  Certainly.  But  a  man's  own  pru- 
dance,  his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
oiyht  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
thmg,  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

Brarwett.  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
is  hindered  from  having  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt  A  poor 
man  most  want  on. 

Worthy,  But  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
for  them.  They  are  very  industrious ;  they  at 
tend  to  bosiness  ail  day,  and  in  the  evening 
they  sit  down  .to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  take  care  that  neither  their  reading  nor  con. 
venation  shall  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un- 
suitable  to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
vanity,  because  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  have 
is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration  ;  and 
from  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
eived  them,  by  keeping  them  in  total  ignorance 
of  an  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
sore  the^  seem  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
sick,  it  IS  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
dull  wait  upon  me ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can. 
not  do  it  so  tenderly  as  themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  stagcered  Brag. 
welL  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye. 
Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
a  difference  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
made  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  former 
regulated  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
thmg  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
living  a  lift  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub. 
lie  diversions,  should  be  so  very  cheerful  and 
happy;  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
never  contradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
eontinnal  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
in-tempered.  That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
niofued  should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
were  more  amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
much.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
children,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
edit  off  thus: 

BragweU.  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
mops  of,  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
they  ^  the  foshions.  What  with  the  discrip. 
CioQs  m  the  megaiines,  and  the  pietareB  in  the 


pocketbooks,  they  have  them  in  k  twinkling 
and  out-do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  useo 
to  take  in  the  Country  Journal,  because  it  was 
useful  enough  to  see  bow  oats  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
my  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  1  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  Lon. 
don  paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  oow*s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  rof^oi^ 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy.  But  do  your  daughters  never  read  7 

BragweU.  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  toa  Why 
our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  thcy^sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that*s  genteel  and  of 
no  use.  *Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having 
some  time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 
them  the  true  use  of  time. 

BrofTwell.  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty  much 
out.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring : 
it  was  all  about  my  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  the 
ca{>tain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal follows  in  my  lifo.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fonsibles,  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
godly  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  and 
torments,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean, 
ing.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  talk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  ses 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutchesse^ 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  home  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a 
word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next:  now  a  bride 
and  bridejrroom  turn  oxil  Vo  Vi»  Vw^a^yvct  ^tv^  «». 
ter,  and  Ibo  brothw  and  avrtftt  v^w^  \o>Jft  'ca 
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reUtiuDS  at  all.  Yoa  and  I,  master  Wortbj, 
haTO  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
▼ery  well  to  have  scraped  a  triHe  of  money  to- 
Ifether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
few  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  these  books  had  the  bank  of  England  in  his 
Wrutoirc.  Then  there  is  another  thinff  which 
I  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thinff,  and 
another  has  ^t  another.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
You  are  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson 


mean. 


b  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene- 
rous, one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteeL  But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.  Nobody  b  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac 
quaintance ;  but  it  b  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt.  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathiifl, 
or  Jack  the  fiiant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy,    You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wicked  ali>o :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
of  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the 
account  the  great  loss  of  time  such   reading 
causes,  and  ue  aversion  it  leaves  behind  fi>r 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  thb,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst    These  books  give 
false  views  of  human  life.    They  teach  a  con- 
tempt for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry,   frugality,  and  retirement     Want  of 
youtli  and  l^uty  b  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculoos.     Plain  people,  like  you  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt    Parental  authority  b  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
mrents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  hu- 
man life,  and  even  teach  that  it  b  impossible 
for  thb  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrained ;  and 
(o  the  indulgence  of  thb  passion  every  duty  b 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  b  described  as  a  state 
of  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
fancy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  fatlnsr  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
make  it  pleasing  and  amiable ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  oar 
county  assizes — at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
should   bring   in   the   whole  train  of   heroes. 
Guilty — Death— ^re  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.     Those  crying 
sins,  ADOLTiaT,  GAMING,  DUELS,  and  sKur-Mua- 
oca,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  soft 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
ofthingg  which  should  not  be  so  much  as  named 
by  them. 

I  should  not  have  said  ro  much  on  this  mis- 
chief (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  fro-n   which  I 
'^'*^  ^y*  gnai  RAkM  fancy  /leoplo  in  our  station 


are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  aud  lameik 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  evea 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  b  as 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  tndai' 
trioua  firls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the  needid 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  to 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  b  losti 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  for 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in- 
dustry, which  might  help  to  preserve  them 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
very  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptioot 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  eoA 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain'  and  showy  man- 
ner in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  moik 
for  their  breaa,  have  taken  to  dress  themselveii 
added  tu  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  bookii 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destrnctim, 
more  than  almost  any  other  cause.  Now  tall 
me,  do  not  you  think  tliese  wild  books  will  hoit 
your  daughters  7 

Bragvoell.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  grown 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispers, 
that*s  the  truth  on*t  Every  thing  b  a  secret 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  on*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappointed.  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equab:  they  despise 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  Vmfor  the  sU^, 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  but  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  ooontry 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  markettown,  on  goes  the  finery^-off  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  b  patched  up.  Thaj 
want  something  at  the  book-shop  or  the  milli- 
ner's; because  I  suppose  there  is  a  chance  fir 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  fiir  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  oat  to 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw, 
but  never  forgot  to  compare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  C 
was  easy  to  see  that  self  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  po^ 
sessed  gained  some  increased  value  in  hb  eyas 
from  being  hb ;  and  in  surveying  the  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me- 
rit, in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  sp^ik  of  some  superior  advantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  was  dear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satbfaction  he  felt  in 
walking  over  the  farm  of  hb  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  hb  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point  And  whenever  people  resolve  to 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  tarnm# 
it  to  account  doee  not  offer. 
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He  nw  Bnifwoll  was  iDtcudcated  with  pride, 
ADd  undone  by  imccess;  and  that  his  family  was 
in  the  hi^h  road  to  rain  through  mere  proaperi- 
Iv.  He  tboogfat  that  if  aome  means  could  be 
nand  to  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to 
which  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  might  be  of 
the  utmost  senrioe  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
thy reflected,  the  more  he  wished  to  undertake 
this  kind  office.  He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Braf  - 
well  would  bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
his  duty  to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  was 
n;ry  humUe  himself  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  fkults  of  others.  He  felt 
no  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  for  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
wmde  him  U  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
/bad  given  him  many  advantages ;  a  pious  father 
ind  a  religious  education :  this  made  him  hum- 
lie  under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita- 
ble towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
same  privileges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
vary  serious  oooversation  with  his  guest,  be  was 
slopped  by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
tOM  them  sapper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
obliges  me  to  break  off  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
what  fbllowa  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
mise  to  gifv  my  readers  the  secood  part  of  this 
hisloiy. 


PART  II. 

▲  oomrxasATioii. 

Soon  after  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire;  for 
It  was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
Rragwell  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  hear  before  others.  The  two  formers  being 
seated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
eU-foshioned  great  chair,  Braffwell  began. 

'  It  is  a  ^eat  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  time  of  lifo  to  be  got  above  the  world  : 
ay  notion  is,  that  a  nun  sMuld  labour  hard  the 
first  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
and  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  luile  boMting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
M  you  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
as  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
have  got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  every  one  ius  own, 
I  set  ^good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
nrve  God,  I  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land.' 

'This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,*  replied 
RCr.  Worthy:  *but,'  added  he,  *I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
men  are  oommonly  aware  o£  Suppose  then  that 
foa  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  coolly ;  we  have 
the  evening  before  us. — What  if  we  sit  down 
together  as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
ther.* 

Bra^rweD,  who  loved  argument,  and  who  was 
not  a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
rality, acoepted  the  chaHenge,  and  gave  his  word 
that  be  woold  take  in  gooa  part  any  thing  that 
ibonld  be  eaid  to  him^Worthy  was  about  to  I 


proceed,  when  Brag  well  interrupted  him  i<ir  a 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  before 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  rememlier  that  we 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re- 
freshment ;  have  you  no  liquor  that  is  atrcmger 
than  this  cider  7  1  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout* 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine 
himself,  yet  his  wifo  always  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bra^well  prcforred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  *  Why,*  aaid  he,  *  this  is  no 
better  than  English  ;  I  always  use  foreign  my- 
self.*— *I  bought  this  for  foreign,*  said  Mr. 
Worthy. — *•  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirits  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreign 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.*  Mr.  Worthy  re|Mi- 
ed  that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

BragtoelL  O  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means^ 
a  word  to  the  wise— there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — ^you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  haUla^do- 
zen  gallona  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy,  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag- 
well,  though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  b^ 
tie. — *  Ask  no  questions,*  said  the  other,  *  1 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  7* — *  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  land,*  said  Mr.  Worthy — *here 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.* 

Bragwell.  Come,  come,  don*t  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  If  et>tfry  oik  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandy  cheap,  why  that  can*t  hurt  the  re- 
venue much. 

Worthy,  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  fow  guineas  ? 

BragwtU,  Think  7  why  1  think  that  ho  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

WoHhy,  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
king*s  treasury? 

BragwdL  In  the  king's  treasury  1  worse  and 
worse  !  What,  rob  the  kin^*s  treasury  !  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robhsr  will  be 
taken  up  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy,  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  the 
fello#  should  be  found  to  have  stopped  aome 
money  in  itt  way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  bag  after  it  got  there  7 

Bragwell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge  I  would 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy,  Hark  ye,  Mr.  BragweU,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  the  king*s  monoy  in  its  way  to  the  trea^ 
sury,  and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as 
if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  ofguineas  in  the 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offend- 
ed, and  exclaimed— *  What,  Mr.  Worthy!  do 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  be- 
cause  I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can? 
and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  fa- 
mily?  ^ir.  I  rfloeat  it;  I  do  my  duiv  tA QioA. 
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and  my  neigrhbour.  I  ny  the  Lord*i  pnyer 
mcMt  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  1  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandnientB ; 
ind  though  I  now  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
cheap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  lay, 
I  do  aa  much  aa  can  be  expected  of  any  man, 
and  more  than  the  generality.' 

Worthy.  Come  then  since  you  say  you  keep 
ihe  commandments,  yon  cannot  be  oronded  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

Bragwell,  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
^ook*je,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don*t  pretend  to  much 
readmg,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fkncj  I  should 
ha^e  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  o^er  folks, 
but  1  hope  rood  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
teach  a  man  hb  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy,  To  oome  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 

BragwelL  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  30th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  oommandments  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  church- warden, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
ten  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
me,  for  my  pew  directly  fkoes  it 

Worthy,  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
uo  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
tng  of  them. 

Bragwell,  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
•  mandments  7 

Worthy,  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragwelL  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  left  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy,  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
sther  table ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likelr  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 

BragwelL  What !  do  you  think  uat  I  serve 
two  Gods?   Do  you  thmk  then   that  I  make 

Kiven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  7 
>  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater? 

Worthy,  DonH  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
BragwelL  Pray  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 
you  prefer  to  Grod,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of  7 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  7 
Do  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
eagerly  than  your  religious  duty  1 

Bragwell,  O I  there's  nothing  about  that  in 
Che  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  '  He  that 
loveth  fiuher  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.'  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  hi**  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
must  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
ple, jour  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments ;  let  ns  pro- 
•Md  to  the  third. 


BragwM.  That  is  about  wmtunag^  m  H 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  BragweO 
guilty  of  much  profaneness  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  oflfensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  whob 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  nim  for  hit 
frequent  breach  of  the  third  commandment 

*  Good  L — d !  I  break  the  third  command* 
ment  !*  said  Bragwell ;  *•  no  indeed,  hardly  eyar, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sore,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  thai 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  and  in  soeh 
a  case,  why,  good  G — d,  you  know  the  sin  b 
with  those  w1m>  provoke  me,  and  not  with  roe; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think  I  have  swota 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  fiath,  aa  I 
hope  to  be  saved.* 

Worthy,  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  bat 
speech  you  have  made. 

Bragwell,  Lord  bless  roe !  Sure  yoo-mistaka. 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G^— d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  ainoe  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy,  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  m 
which  many  who  calT  themselves  very  good 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What!  is  it 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to 
It  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as 
have  done  7  Our  Saviour  has  not  only 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,'  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamsrioM 
or  expressions,  be  has  even  added,  *  but  let  yoor 
communications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  §at 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmatiai 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.'  Nay  more,  so  grsa^ 
ly  do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  thst 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fra> 
quently  in  their  mouths ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

BragwelL  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  littb 
more  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  bat 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  sonaa 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  maka 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  momttroos 
vulra"  to  swear. 

Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  whs 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  hi  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
courage it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
they  betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  being 
exceedingly  pained  at  it 

Bragweu,  Well,  since  yon  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this  point— so 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sure  ground  ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me, 
yon  can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath  breaker, 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sundsy  of  my  life, 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy,  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel  al- 
lows, by  saying,  *the  Sabbath  was  made  far 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.*    Oar  owa 
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•iekneM.  or  attendlngr  on  the  lickness  of  others, 
•re  Imwful  impedimento. 

BragwtU,  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  ob. 
ligvd  to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go  a 
journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
▼ery  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

Worthy.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  BrafwelL  Do 
you  call  these  lawful  impediments  7  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment But  bow  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
spent? 

Bragwell,  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am 
ever  so  sleepy. 

Wartky.  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
I  suppose. 

BrugtoM,  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
oootrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
eommon  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday :  in  consequence 
of  which  one  eats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerful  glass ;  and 
all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy  you 
knofw. 

Worthy.  And  don*t  you  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when  the 
weather  is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  just  be- 
fcre  you  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don*t  you  settle 
an  account  ?  or  write  a  few  letters  of  business 
after  church? 

BrmgwdL  I  can*t  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
noChinf  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
example  by  keeping  to  my  oiurch. 

Worthy.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
evenings? 

BrmgwU.  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visit- 
ing  Sunday  afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  out  al  any  rate ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
Ays  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  opportanity :  besides,  it  saves  her  time 

00  a  weak  day ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  m  j 
own  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  ready  to  fiunt  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 

1  ean  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
sober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  doaen  friends. 

Worthy,  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord*s-day,  and 
vary  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
pany, you  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of 
Go«C  and  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  suppose  when  you  are  got  together,  you  speak 
of  your  cattle,  or  of  your  crops,  after  which  per- 
hsps  yon  talk  over  a  fbw  of^  your  neighbours* 
&ults,  and  then  you  brag  a  little  of  your  own 
wealth  or  your  own  achievements. 

BrmgwdL  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mis- 
taksn  too;  for  I  think  we  liave  hardly  said  a 
word  for  several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any 
thmg  but  politics. 

Worthy.  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im- 
proie  your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  7 

BragwdL  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 

we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on*t 

Worthy.  And  Ukni  you  call  names,  and  swear 

1  fitUe  I  soppoae. 

BrogwdL  Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 


put  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when  people^ 
especially  if  they  are  one*s  inferiors,  won*t 
adopt  all  one*s  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  cant 
bear  it 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  gone 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evenmg  ? 

BragwelL  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  read*the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing, 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  morning. 

BragtoeU,  Come,  come,  we  shan*t  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth ; 
for  my  father  and  mother  have  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

Bragwell.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife*s  fault 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sure, 
and  my  own  brother*s  son  ;  but  my  wife  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  be 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt.  We  quarrel- 
led like  dog  and  cat  alwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  (or  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are 
no  very  convincing  proofs  of  your  observance 
of  the  fifth  commandment 

BragtoeU.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth , 
for  you  donU  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

BragtoeU.  Murder !  what,  I  kill  any  body  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  from  actual  murder ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge  7  as  for  in- 
stance,  do  you  never  feel  your  resentment 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night?  and  do  you 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  affronted  you,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7 

BragweU.  Hark*ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  T  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  with- 
out my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  offronte  me  first,  there*s  nothing 
but  good  reason  in  that 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfuUy  break  this  commandment,  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wifii, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  yon  have  then  the  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet  to  check  you,  and  no 
fear  of  disgrace  neither,  I  am  not  sure  where 
you  would  stop. 

BragtoeU.  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  commandmenta ; 
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m  70a  Mt  me  down  for  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
CAQse  I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  baa  done  me 
a  hart,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injary  in 
my  turn. — 1  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  I 
did  noL 

Worthy,  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  whieh 
says,  *  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a«nurderer  ; 
and  again,  *  pray  for  them  that  despiteAilly  use 
you  and  persecute  you.*  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said 
the  Lord's  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you 
forgive  thsm  that  trespass  against  you* — If 
therefore  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
vour  own  trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth ;  did  you  last  night  Tie  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

BragwelL  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  mc  any  harm.  But  I 
won*t  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing. — Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy,  And  yet  yon  expect  that  God  will 
forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  ofleo  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— ^yoa  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
bis  name — ^you  have  robbed  him  of  hu  holy  day 
bv  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
pleasure  in  it — you  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  iDstaoce  of  Giles,  by  withhold- 
ing from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BragtoelL  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me 
with  other  men*s  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  inoon- 
sideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account 

Bragwell,  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  tiirough  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.*  Thank  God, 
neitlier  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break 
the  Heventh  commandment 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart*  These  are  no  far- 
fetched expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  you  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  tijinga  too 
far ;  for  if  you  do,  ^ou  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

Bragwell,  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  don*t  like  these  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can*t  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

Worthy,  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your*s,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

Bragwell,  Well,  well,  1*11  believe  any  thing 
f  ou  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.   I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


sinoa  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  fbUowa  fton  the 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  yeai 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double  meei 
ings  in  yourself;  all  loose  woogn  or  novels;  sad 
all  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  dangeroai 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh  roo. 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  fhmi  what  Christ 
has  said,  tlmt  it  tskes  in  not  only  the  act,  hit 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged  imaci- 
nation ;  tlie  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest  de- 
gree of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  weia, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  an 
only  as  so  many  steps  and  stages. 

Bragwell.  Strict  indeed!  Mr.  Worthy;  bat 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won*t  pretend  to 
say  /  steal ;  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or 
measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  oom. 
mandment  besides  actual  stewing.  For  '"rtanffi 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of^the  goods  ybo 
sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of  those  you  boy  f 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  ii 
worth  7  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  eir- 
cumstanoes  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  sell, 
to  your  own  unfair  benefit ;  and  thus  act  as  nft> 
justly  by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  Do  yen 
never  cut  ofTa  shilling  from  a  workman's  wagMi 
under  the  pretence  which  your  conscience  ean*t 
justify  7  Do  you  never  pess  off  an  unsoond 
horse  for  a  sound  one  7  Do  yoa  never  oonosal 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseen^ 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  doii 

Bragwell.  Pooh  !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  tfaia 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  theM 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  don*t  set  up 
for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  dt 
neighbours,  no  man  can  call  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  don*t  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  foUoa 
creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  £iven  us,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quits 
aside  from  the  question  ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even 
told  us  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  ttrait  gate; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  oar 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  ia 
take  comfort  from  our  being  so. 

Bragwell.  Come,  I  don*t  like  all  this  elose 
work — it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don*t  know  how 
— I  don*t  find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did — I  dont 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters — I*m  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
alone. — I*m  glad  wo  arc  got  to  the  ninth.  Bot 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
mo,  would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things  :  I  don*t  bear  false 
witness  however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  swear  away  any  maii*s  life  falsely  before  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  equal  care  not  Is 
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tfUnder  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  yoa  never  repre. 
sent  a  good  action  of  a  man  yoa  have  quarrelled 
with,  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one  7  or  do  you  never 
aiake  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  ii,  by  your  man- 
ner of  telling  it  7  Even  when  yoa  invent  no 
fidse  circamatanGea,  do  you  never  give  such  a 
cokmr  to  those  you  relate,  as  to  kave  a  false 
ioipreesion  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  7  Do  jou 
never  twiat  a  story  so  aa  to  make  it  tell  a  little 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  your 
neighbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  7 

BrmgweU,  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
only  nataral. 

Wmiky,  Ay,  moch  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doubt.  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
command  ments. 

BragweU.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me  in 
guilty  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  with  it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge 
or  jary,  master  Worthy. 

WortAy,  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
him.  The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the 
bottom  of  things;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sm  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
•trangle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it 
breaks  out  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden : 
ai,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
oeeds  to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
can  do  it  with  impunity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
they  should  suflfer  for  it 

BngwelL  Why,  kwk'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
undentand  these  new  fashioned  explanations ; 
one  ahoold  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
left,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fVittod  away 
tt  diis  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I 
ihoold  be  so  miserable,  I  Khould  not  know  what 
to  do  with  mysel£ — Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
world  may  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
itthisratft. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.*  And  if  guilty, 
they  should  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
ap  and  justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag. 
velL 

BragwelL  Well,  according  to  my  notion,  I 
am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
tad  substance  of  all  religion,  say  L 

iVbftAy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
tad  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Uhrbtian  reli- 
fioo.  The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
tad  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
tnal  principle  of  love  to  Grod  and  Christ — On 
this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  his  dealings, 
Ime  lo  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
(be  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
he  mutt  do  justice,  and  can't  help  loving  mercy. 
OhristianitT  is  a  uniform  consistent  thing.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  God*s  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in 
sne  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 
nn. 

BngwM.  WaQ,  bntat  thia  rate,  I  should  bu  i 


always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  I  was  righv  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my- 
self, and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  is 
this ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.    For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well.     Thou  shaU  not  oteal  is  a  kw  of  God,  and 
this  fellow  has  broken  that  law.    Ay,  but  says 
conscience.  His  thy  own  property  which  is  m 
question.    He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  ihy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  Grod*s  law  which  provokes ' 
thee  ?  I  will  put  a  second  case :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievoualv— or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  ale-house ;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
ing a  loose,  profkne  song.   If  I  am  not  as  mueh 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  7*  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  God's 
commandments  7   That  I  prize  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7    In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  God*s  law ;  more  careful  aboot 
my  own  reputation  than  hit  honour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  tmU 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

BragiotU,  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  yoo 
have  me  do  ?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthy,  You  must  confess  that  vour  sins  art 
sins* — You  must  not  merely  call  them  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them ;  but  you  must 
confess  them  so  as  to  hato  and  detest  them  ;  so 
as  to  be  habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
them ;  so  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  your  life  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
main  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  i( 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gsyety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness;  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  cattle  and  your  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  dis- 
course may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,*  and  so  increase  your 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  afiected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  spirits 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impres- 
sion which  it  had  made  upon  him ;  but  at  part- 
ing next  morning,  he  shook  him  by  the  band 
more  cordially  than  usual,  and  made  him  pro> 
mise  to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 

What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family  c« 
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his  going  home  inay,  perhaps,  mike  the  tahject 
of  a  future  part  of  this  history. 


PART  III. 

THX  Yisrr  EETUaiCKDw 

Ma.  BaAGWKLL,  when  he  returned  home  firom 
his  Tisit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  se- 
oond  part  of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not 
quite  BO  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
discourses  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort  And  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  so  completely  in  the  right  as 
his  Tanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in  the  idle  gentility 
of  his  own  daughters,  since  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  vulgar  Tiolence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home, 
as  the  humble  pietj  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  m  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  nad  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  and  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.    But  his  convictions  ijrere 

I'ust  stiong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
in  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
TIm  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at' all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his  exami 
pie  held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  bis  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  esse, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wbhed  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend^s  company ;  he  longed 
for  that  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  roan  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Biagwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  sa  While  he  was  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  ^  his  money ;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always; 
there  must  be  some  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live  ;  and  in  some  of  these  intf^nrals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;'  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  from 
bastneas — 1  wiU  never  repent — I  will    never 


think  of  death — Eternity  shall  never  oome  iak* 
my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such  a  one  pm> 
bably  ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yd; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  looger ;  it  wiD 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  work!  wka 
1  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  boaineaa  or  the  pki' 
sures  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragiren.  He  m 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resoU 
tion,  that  tome  yeart  henee^  when  he  should  be 
•.few  years  older^  a,  few  thousands  richer ;  whn 
a  few  more  of  his  present  sekemea  ekmdd  k 
completed,  he  would  then  think  of  altaring  Ui 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  Ml 
about  spending  a  religions  old  a^ ;  he  weald 
reform  some  practices  in  hb  dealinga,  or.  per- 
haps, quit  business  entirely;  be  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  hd 
completed  such  a  purchase,  be  would  even  be- 
gin to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  bat  at  pfe> 
sent  he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  cfaaritf. 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  gives 
more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  for  aol 
giving  at  aJl,  namely  the  hardneea  ef  the  times. 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  sel^deoitl, 
never  come  into  his  head.  Spend  lees  that  joi 
may  save  more,  he  would  have  thouglit  a  shrewd 
maxim  enough.  But  spend  lees  that  too  naj 
spare  more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Vn- 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worlkj 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indesd 
a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragvefl 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  pms 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  Ui 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  whaeh 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmeii 
of  that  neighbourhood  together,  some  of  wbofli 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occaeifli 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  sbodd 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  Ui 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  eo  tke 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  Ui 
friend*s  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  ofis* 
ber  mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  tmlK 
he  never  allowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  iia- 
modest  commendation,  which  he  used  to  eaj 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  m 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  u  le 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  ip* 
probation  somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  flf 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  iOi* 
pecting  that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as  kl 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  feUi 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  tkii 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ampb 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  nals> 
rally  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  ovo 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  tbi 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  thai 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  particularly  deserviaf 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  disposed  to  pan 
them  over  in  silence. 

When  they  came  in  to  topper,  he  aAelad  tC 
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oomfortfl  of  Mr.  Worthy's  little  par- 
ay  of  calling  his  attention  to  hb  own 
He  repeated  the  word  anug^  as  ap. 
'cry  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy's,  with  the 
:n  to  make  comparisons  favourable  to 
ore  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident, 
BD  the  door  of  a  large  beaufet  in  the 
which  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
3t  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
isfSustion  which  belied  his  words,  that 
t  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all 
ery  :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im- 
rhat  a  good  thin?  it  is  though,  for 
substance,  that  we  tax  on  plate  is 
You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
le  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor. 
tion  to  a  great  profusion  of  the  bright- 
salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
laments,  which  crowded  the  beaufet. 
y  gravely  answered  Mr.  Bragwell,  it 
I  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
yself :  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury, 
ire  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  sl- 
f  that  it  could  not  be  made  produc 
J  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  mid. 
ition,  who  b  contented  with  a  good 
er,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen 
-lass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
anufacture,  will  be  but  litUe  disturb- 
on  plate  or  on  wine ;  but  he  will  re- 
io,  that  many  of  these  taxes  are  so 
led,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 

■upper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
ence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
vility  on  so  plam  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
f  left  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
(sible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
lir  father's  old-fashioned  friend  at  full 


! ;  or<,  the  Chritimaa  Merry-making ; 
ying  the  effects  of  modem  educaiiim 
n  Muee, 

as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
U  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
aughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
well,  pretty  much  like  other  men's 
daughters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
jtical  notions  have  gained  such  a 
ifier  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
tiall  never  get  them  well  married. 
las  just  lost  as  efood  an  offer  as  any 
iesire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest  sub- 
izier  as  any  m  the  country.  He  not 
B  every  thing  proper  for  his  station, 
ling  in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 

0  the  bargain  ;  he  reads  history-books 
>■  of  a  winter's  evening,  to  his  infirm 
«ad  of  going  to  the  card-assembly  in 
be  neither  likes  drinking  nor  sport- 
a  sort  of  a  favourite  with  our  parson; 
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fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to  the  Sun. 
day-school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon  at 
an  underprice,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  timesi 
as  they  call  them  ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
times  for  tw,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  band- 
some,  and  rich,  I  thought  shjB  might  come  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  when  we  have  al* 
ways  a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  But 
it  would  not  do.  He  scorned  to  tuk  that  pala- 
vering stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the 
marbk-covered  books  I  told  you  of.  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  tlie  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No, 
no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  da  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  fovour  by 
making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary ; 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  &gun.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call. 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib 
berish,  said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  life 
nuet  de  la  Cour,  and  ordered  him  to  call  it 
Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she  muit 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  noi 
pronounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  ■ 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  so,  thai 
was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  hei 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the  dairy  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  she  could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  Miss,  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ;  yoa 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  life  with. 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  you,  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  bad  lately  a  pretty  large  concern 
in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  and,  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play-house  there, 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  paint^  and  dizened  out,  and  capering 
away  just  as  you  |^ave  been  doing.  I  thought 
it  bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  qua. 
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fity  oonld  be  entertained  with  soch  indecent 
mnmmery.  Bat  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  same  paint,  finery,  and  postaring  tricks  in  a 
farm  houae.  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who 
despises  nie,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. — Poor  girl, 
how  she  was  provokcci !  to  be  publicly  refused, 
tnd  tamed  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  grazier  I  Bot  it 
was  of  ase  to  some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have 
not  held  np  their  heads  qaite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men, who  are  all  waiting  for  me  without 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Warkmen't  Wages, 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bra|pvell  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances,  said  to  him,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  oflen,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  sets  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg. 
ing. — Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased. — 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  bow 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  fv. 
mer  and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
ceived, because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  an- 
other  has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third 
confesses  that,  thoogh  he  had  task-work,  and 
might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
fent,  who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
myself,  night  is  come,  Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week*s  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  etomity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
Dver.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grave.*  My  life  also  will  soon  be  swalk>w- 
ed  np  in  etomity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ihip*  Didst  thou  use  thy  working  days  to  the 
md  for  which  they  were  given  7*  With  some 
meh  thonghti  I  cominonly  go  to  bed,  and  they 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  diligence  ftr  tk 
next  week. 

Some  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  Bragwdtt 

family. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years  used 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  weU-ordered  fi- 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sondij 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  tk 
governing  principle.  Indeed,  he  commoaly  or. 
dered  his  affairs,  and  regulated  bis  joornies  with 
an  eye  to  thb  object  To  pass  a  Bosday  in  in 
irreligious  family,  said  be,  is  always  onpleesBiit, 
(rfVen  unsafe. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  tbem  anj 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  aome  harm. 
At  least,  I  am  g  iving  a  sanction  to  their  mannsr 
of  passing  it,  if  1  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  mjself  to  the  charge  sf 
singularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-moeh; 
if  Ido  not  reprove  them,  I  confirm  and  strength- 
en them  in  evil.  And  whether  I  reproye  tbra 
or  not,  I  certainhr  partake  of  their  gaih,  if  I 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  ao  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  ds- 
termined  to  break  through  his  common  praetiea, 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  nia  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
waa  surprised  to  find  that  thou^^h  the  ehnreh 
bell  was  £oing,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
expressed  his  wonder  how  this  coold  be  the 
in  so  industrious  a  family.  Bra|rwell 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  bia 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  rekxsd 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sondsy 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  ehnreh.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  ajllababs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  throuj^h  the  week  ;  aeH9anday 
was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her  maia 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  anoommoo 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  busy.  It 
waa  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stew- 
ing,  and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fruit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies 
to  dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  heard 
nrach  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy*s  family,  but  who  looked  down  will 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  hersslfl 
waa  resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  eicn 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  be  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accustooMd 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  is 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  finsn 
church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loadeid  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  whidi 
the  grind  preparations  were  meant  to  raise. 
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Mt  nothinur  but  dii^OBt  at  the  Tanity  of  his 
fHend*8  wife,  mixed  with  mach  thanlcfahiesa 
for  the  piety  and  aimplicity  of  hit  own. 

After  haying  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  Bragwellt  marched  in,  dressed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assiae-ball ;  they 
boked  Tery  soornfiilly  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
they  got  up,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  BO  fine,  fbrrave  all  their  impertinence,  and 
cast  an  eye  of  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
be  had  ncTer  loved  his  own  humble  daughters 
so  well  as  at  that  moment 

In  the  a^rncon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
dinrch.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dusty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not  be> 
gin  too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
Seen  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa. 
turday  night,  and  when  they  had  no  smart 
eompany  m  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
stay  at  home.  When  this  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  oflen, 
it  waa  thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to 
eooform  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
Bngwell  had  this  day  forborne  to  ask  any  of  his 
nsiial  company ;  well  knowing  that  their  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
OD  him  some  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
at  naiial,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the 
news  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
reading  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  subject  begun  during  the 
kssona,  was  finished  while  they  were  singing 
the  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
■enl  for  the  afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity 
of  inoiiiriiig  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 

ik-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  firagwell,  if 
be  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  a  enstom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
Brspreli  told  him,  he  vras  sorry  to  say  he  had 
BO  family  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  example.  But  as  his  servants 
worked  bard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin- 
kn  that  they  sh<Nild  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  niter  negieot  of  his  servants*  principles  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his  final 
aeeoont :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  together, 
jaonting,  and  diverting  themselves,  on  Sunday 
•VBiiings,  vras  not  often  found  to  produce  tho 
worst  ellbcts  on  the  morals  of  servants  nnd  the 
food  order  of  families  7  I  put  it  to  ■  your  con* 
■cienoe,  said  he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
aoC,as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
most  mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  nel- 
kh  kindness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
thsir  senranti  about  any  public  work,  aUot  them 


that  day  to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigour  refuse  then; 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  ir 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  goo< 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fair  right  to  expect 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all 
the  Lord's  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  TTteir  work  must  he 
done ;  6od*s  work  may  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had  pro- 
duced many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family.  That 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  frequently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  public 
houses  and  fives-playi^g.  But  it  was  none  of 
his  business  to  watch  them.  His  family  only 
did  as  others  do ;  indeed  it  was  his  wife's  con. 
cern ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
days,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard, 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  after- 
noon to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame 
them  for  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be- 
tween doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure ; 
but  when  the  difference  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  miisf 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  the 
gcKxl.natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  striet 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk- 
enness is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she 
dees  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to  ex- 
amine  both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  differ- 
ent efiects  of  opposite  practices ;  now,  which 
plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  servants 
in  the  long  run  7  Your  servants,  *tis  likely,  are 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  they  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
quite  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu. 
tiny,  and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wifo,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servants ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  at  my 
houeo ;  and  when  they  go  off,  as  they  often  do, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
often  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may 
not  carry  my  wifo  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take  care 
to  let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  com- 
monly gain  their  love,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  caro,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  *'from  the  corruption 
that  is  in  tlie  world  throuf^h  sin.*     But  when 
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erer  this  happens,  so  far  froin  enooaragini^  roe 
in  remissness,  it  only  serves  toqaicken  my  leaL 
If  by  God*s  blessing,  my  servant  turns  out  a 
Ipood  Christian,  I  have  been  a  humble  instni« 
ment  in  his  hand  of  saving  a  soul  committed  to 
my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the  other,  she 
said,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  firagwell  was  greatly  dis. 
pleased  ;  as  he  knew  that  young  friend  had  but 
a  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  acquaintances. 
Bfrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
saying,  if  her  fiunily  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
how  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  be,  go  into  the 
rreat  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house.  *  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord*  every  day,  but  especial! v  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,*  and 
consider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
passed  on  this  little  journey,  my  readers  shall 
abu  m 


PART  IV. 

J%€  subject  of  prayer  dUeusted  in  a  moming*§ 

ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his- 
lory,  that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
on  that  day,  and  he  bad  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
on  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  before  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  that  they  might 
converse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  as 
usual,  they  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Bra^elPs  notion  of  an  useful  sub- 
ject was,  sometbmg  by  which  money  was  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neigh bour*s  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  con- 
cern of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the  Jirgt  plaee^ 
*tbo  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.* 
Every  rooming  when  he  rose,  he  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  well  u 
fomily  to  maintain.  Religion,  nowvver,  ncfif 
made  him  neglect  business,  though  it  somatimsi 
led  him  to  postpone  it  He  used  to  say,  no  iBsa 
had  any  reason  to  expect  God*s  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  naoroing ;  nor 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  finr  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  bis  worships 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ae. 
tivity,  when  he  was  among  men  abroad,  bs- 
cause  he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  alon|^,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  tbe  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  througli  whieb 
they  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligatioos  to  hisk 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  aind  m 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  that  inport* 
ant  subject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a 
duty  of  universal  obligation,  which  eveij  msn 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  be  ssri> 
ously  believed  was  the  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligious practice,  and  of  ul  devout  afiectioos. 

Mr.  Bragwell  folt  conscious  that  be  was  veiT 
negligent  and  irregular  in  the  perfbrmanoe  of 
this  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  neic 
ceremony,  or  at  leasts  as  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drnr- 
siness  at  night,  or  business  in  the  momiiif* 
As  he  knew  be  did  not  live  in  the  cooscientiow 
performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  waid 
off  the  subject,  knowing  what  a  home  way  Ui 
friend  had  of  putting  things.  Afler  some  ev^ 
sion,  he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri* 
vate  prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  toi  ft^ 
pie  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  won 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  dobe^ 
ter  ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  flram  mn 
in  active  life. 

Worthy,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  thit 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptatioiis  staid 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  n^ 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptatioB 
than  men  in  business;  for  those  must  be  io 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  hue 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  true,  oe^ 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  for  the 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  ?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  oat 
to  battle. 

BragwelL  For  my  part,  I  think  example  if 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be  rs> 
quired  of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  caD 
him  to  an  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy,  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  niifsmH. 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  stiU  I 
must  set  a  good  principle  aboii?  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  oake  of 
others ;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscioDoe  fat 
my  own  sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him  in  private. — ^To  my 
family  I  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  that, 
among  other  reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  lo 
churw. 

Bragwell,  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  it 
if  I  were  an  en'>my  to  religioo.    Sir,  I  am  no 
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htathen.  Sir,  I  am  a  Chriitian ;  I  belong  to  the 
oharch;  I  go  to  church ;  I  always  drink  pros- 
peritj  to  the  charch.  You  yourtelf,  aa  strict 
u  700  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmer  friend  to  the  charch  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  yoo  know  its  inesti- 
mable TsJae  as  a  politicid  institution ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irreligious  under  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  meant  of  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
ami  thanksgivings.  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
ever high  their  profession,  and  even  however  re- 
gular their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
spect the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for- 
mal  attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
weU. 

BragweU.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
ind  I  don*t  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  yon  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

Worthy.  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  out  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
doea  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
falne  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
u  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  as  a  Christian ;  depend  upon  it,  if  religion 
be  good  lor  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
foc^  for  every  family  ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
nmilv  is  eaually  right  for  each  individual  in  it. 
Yoo  have  tnerefbre  yourself  brought  the  most 
onanswerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
religious  yourself  by  asking  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  rehgion.  For,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
to  except  Mm  in  the  Gospel  There  are  no  ex- 
esptions  there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
The  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
oMn  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
eommnnity,  then  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or 
oommonitv,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  May  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
church? 

Brogioefi.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
Bow  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
iid  so  creditable  ?  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  yoo  take  roe  fi>r,  Mr.  Worthy  7  I  am 
•ftaid  yoo  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
dien,  or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 


Wartkff.  If  a  ^ei|rner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
kntlv  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  oflen 
ipeax  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he 
iQppose  us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
bow  astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man 
has  perhaps  little  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
osrity  of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
with  which  he  hates  the  religion  of  another 
party.  It  is  DoiirreUgum  which  such  men  hate; 
nt  the  rdUgioD  of  the  man,  or  the  party,  whom 

Vokl.  K 


we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certainly  ne 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Grospel.  Well,  you 
have  told  me  why  you  go  to  church ;  now  pray 
tell  me,  why  do  you  confess  there  on  your  bend- 
ed  knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred 
and  strayed  from  God's  ways  7' — *  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  ? — *  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ouprht  not  to  do  7 — and  that  you  are  a  mise- 
rable sinner  7* 

Bragwell.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  pillars 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Bragwell.  No,  I  oan*t  say  I  have. 

Worthy.  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner  7 

Bragwell,  No,  I  can*t  say  I  do.  But  that  is 
no  obiection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers  ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  suit  an  honest  roan  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  lor 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  canH  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respectable  person  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  as 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  thoee 
good  doctors  you  speak  of,  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  tiiat  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Brag- 
well do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  7  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Grene- 
sis.  Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don*t  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of 
the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  can*t 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  whaf 
is  within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it  It  is 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinces me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it.  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  oan 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  is  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture^  and 
next,  because  the  consciousness  of  the  evil  na^ 
ture,  I  carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doc> 
trine  beyond  all  doubt.  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  that  *  all  we,  like  lost  sheep,  have 
gone  aatray ;' — *  that  by  one  man*s  disobedienee 
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manj  were  made  sinneni;* — and  so  a^in  in 
twenty  more  placet  that  I  could  tell  you  of. 

Bragwell.  Well;  I  never  thought  of  this.  Bat 
Is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  Mort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy,  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  arc  deploring  this  sad 
troth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Chritit  shall  all  be  made 
alive.* 

BrapteU,  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
▼ery  nne  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father*s  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  jroung  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.* 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  CArtsf,  Mr. 
Bragwell  7 

BrafTw^lL  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are  al- 
ways  fancying  me  an  atheist 

Worthy,  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
most  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
unworthiness ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

Bragwell,  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk- 
ing. I  can*t  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  7 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
groond  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  God's  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need  ;  and  without  this  coo- 
Tiction  we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

BragteelL  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good^lks  who  make  so  much 
of  prater,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
4he  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  7  You  think  hi 
wants  to  be  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  Uiat  he  knows 
ihem  already,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
he  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  asking  it 

Worthy,  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
■knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
itill  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication  we  must  make  known  our  requests  on- 
lo  him  7*  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
said  that  his  favour  must  be  sought  It  is  the 
•channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessings 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  in 
prayer  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  clouds  before  it  descended  from  them  to 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
frayer  has  a  good  eflect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  disposition  towards  dod  in  us, 
and  to  keep  ap  •  oonttant  sense  of  our  depend- 
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But  above  all,  it  is  tbe  jray  to  get  tM 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask«*  sajs  the  Seti^ 
ture,  *  and  ye  shall  receive.* 

Bragwell.  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is,  omd  ii 
not  always  get  what  they  ask  ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pij 
oftener  than  I  da 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  BragweD,  men  *mk 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  minim  f-^ 
*  they  ask  that  they  mav  oonsome  it  oo  tUr 
lusts.* — They  ask  worldly  blessings,  nerfan% 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  NowTni 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  spoke  o£,  an 
always  granted  to  those  who  pray  to  God  ftr 
them,  though  the  former  are  not  I  have  eh> 
ficrved  in  the  case  of  some  worldly  thiogs  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  ^ant  of  my  prmyv 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  lifo;  m 
that  God  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  hi 
withholds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

Bragwell,  And  yet  you  oontinoe  to  pnj  oi 
I  suppose  7 

Worthy.  Certainly ;  but  then  I  trr  to  meid 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  1  pray  ftr 
God*s  blessing  and  favour,  wMch  is  better  thatt 
riches. 

Bragwell.  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  8ak> 
ject 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask  thm, 
whether  prayer  is  not  posiUvely  commanded  ia 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  new 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  doty  oft 
*hing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  soch  coow 
mand.  Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  tkst 
a  man's  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  smil 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whateisr 
is  amiss  in  his  lifo. 

Bragwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  yoo  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  pnfV 
every  practice  in  wnich  you  allow  yoorseu.  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  oi 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
thoee  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  aft 
a  little  inclined  to  oovetousness ;  excuse  me,  ar. 
Now,  suppose  afler  you  have  been  during  t 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich  ;  soppoM^ 
I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  soond  Is 
beg  of  G^od  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give  ysi 
still  more  money,  though  you  have  already  m 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  *0 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  hart 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me  ;*  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  tht 
grasping  means  yon  intend  to  make  use  of  ia 
Uie  day,  to  add  to  your  substance  7 

Bragwell,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patlenos 
with  you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayw 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  noore  mbsordt 
than  to  lead  the  lifo  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  yeo 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  further  observe  how  it  would  soond  to  ooDi 
foss  your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex* 
cept  one  favourite  sin.  *  Lord,  do  thoa  eMbb 
me  to  forsake  all  my  sins,  exeept  the  lose  tf 
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;' — *  in  thi«  one  thing  pardon  thy  ser- 
■Or,  *  Do  thou  enable  me  to  fbrgive  all 
re  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
t  object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  bat 
)d  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  prac- 
t  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
:c  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
kud  yet,  because  you  have  been  used  to 
>!•  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
em  pray  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the 
1  not  shocked  at  tl-c  other. 
t0elL  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
Q  would  teach  one  to  hate  one's  self, 
ky.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
roar  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
oa  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
ijustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
doing  so  you  bad  begged  of  God,  in  a 
act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cru. 
I  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com. 
t  day.     I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 

of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
iy  prayer  have  kept  you  from  commit, 
t  wicked  action  ?  In  short,  what  a  life 
fct  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
er  and  bless  ?  If  once  you  can  oring 
'  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
for  God's  blessing  on  your  day's  work, 

certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
[ay  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
Ine  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
18,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
erious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  hira- 
led  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
is,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot  rcasona. 
'6  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
lee  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
tieo  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
lot  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
istian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying, 
iragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
no  great  fiffure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
,  however,  ne  was  relieved  from  the  dif. 
ito  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
nuBt  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
ne  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey :  and 
r  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
d  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
il  satisfaction. 

:  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
[jioot  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
dc'  beiU  Mr.  Bragwell's  fiunily,  to  the 
t  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
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taiowKLL  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
en  Lion.  It  was  market-oay :  the  inn, 
,  the  town  was  all  alive. — Bragwell  was 
his  element  Money,  company,  and 
ler  always  set  his  spirits  afloat  He  felt 
the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
sat  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
Dg  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was 
ip  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  hit 
most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Worthy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  fh>m  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns, 
those  whoso  pursuits  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  comer,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  wai 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  of  sowing  wheat  or  oT  planting  it  were 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  inclo- 
sures,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew  most 
aboot  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  piciEcd  up  something  usefbl  on  each. 
It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under- 
stood some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  wai 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  some- 
thing  on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  18  it,  said  he,  that  Christians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  food  account  as 
men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gious persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  fh>m 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  7  While  I  approve  these  men  for 
not  being  slothful  in  buMness^  let  me  improve 
the  hint,  by  being  tilao  fervent  in  spirit. 

Showing  how  much  wiser  the  children  pf  tftjt 
gevjtnixon  are  than  the  children  of  Light. 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag 
well  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  Let  the  auc- 
tioneer proceed  to  business,  sud  he ;  the  com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others;  for  Ido  not 
think  of  being  a  purchaser  myself.  I  know  it, 
said  Bragwell,  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  ?  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  in  a  hand- 
somer  manner  than  I  can.  6ut  I  never  found 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  You  may  beat  me  at  a  look,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before 
dinner  indeed  I 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  ana  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt for  his  understandingthan  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  i 
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man,  unleM  he  bu  leiMe  enoagb  to  turn  it  to 
acooant  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Wortby ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether to  good  purpose,  that  1  have  got  op  in 
the  world.  I  shall  give  you  a  proof  of  thb  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can*t  be  any  greift 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bargain  to  mjself.  I  would  not 
cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  thmk  it  fair  enough  to 
turn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  Uiere 
is  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  tlus  is 
the  use  of  one  mai^s  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  busmess ;  and  I  care- 
fully keep  back  my  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  of  the 
ftast,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor ;  so  I  posh  about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
lighted to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  firagwell  receives  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  By  thb  time  they  have 
gained  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
lost  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  ray  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
h^vier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them ; 
but  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  my  bargain. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
nity which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself 
^ulty  of  an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
tag  his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  were  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners  as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feacL  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
aer  before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  man  now. 
Having  a  mind,  fbr  his  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  sayings,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of^  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
y^aar  pretennoos.   But  I  will  say,  that  our*s  is 


a  creditable  and  respectable  boiinew  In  a- 
cient  times,  farming  was  the  emplofyment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-Maya,  n 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  English  yeomaa,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  cSlj  a  very  Qsefid, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  mail 
not  merely  think  of  en^cying  life  as  you  call  it, 
but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to  the  great  endi 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  weahfar 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  hb  power  to  live  wel^ 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  fiithcr 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  workmen,  his  deMB> 
dants,  and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  thsM 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  rmist  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  &Dai 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  ftlsely  thmwhl 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  ooesi  br  mi 
just  and  Chrbtian  like  manner  of  filling  ufla 
An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  coostabk, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  u 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-hoose,  a  jail 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  ooanseuor 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  op 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  ai 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  thsa 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  Ui 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  hb  own  vim 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  yoa 
are  right;  a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say ;  m 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomelf 
and  liberally,  and  not  grudge  himself^  or  kie 
friends,  any  thing ;  casting  an  eye  of  compb* 
cency  on  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  b 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  bat 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him 
spend  prudently,  lay  up  moderately  fbr  hie 
children,  and  give  liberaJIy  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  hb  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  hb  vanity. 
If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as  lon^  as  his  coun^ 
lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upoo 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  membera ;  nay  moiti 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  com  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  oft 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  eora 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  justioe, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preeerve  it 

Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objce> 
tion  to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  teiiiff 
his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  thb  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  too  many  contented  themselves  wilk 
making  this  toast  include  the  whole  of  their  rs- 
ligion,  if  not  of  their  lojalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
observe,  that  though  there  are  numberlsM 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  Amve 
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Men  more  contempt  and  neglect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of  our  cdiing,  than  in  almost  any  other. 
Fber  too  freqaentl^  hate  the  rector  on  account 
if  his  tithes,  to  which  ho  has  as  good  a  right  as 
Jiej  have  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac 
3onnt  of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
Itelf  is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
ike.  I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  afiect 
I  Tiolent  outward  zeal  for  the  church,  merely 
weauae  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
9Qonected  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
fti  prove  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
ihowlng  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
to  its  ordinances. 

Yoong  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Miss  Bragwell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  nn- 
isrstand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
By  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  desired 
liis  leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
ithera  declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
Boecb,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show 
the  good  effiict  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
ntion,  hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  coun- 
teract all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  BragwelL,  aAer  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
pouch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
10  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
itrength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
IS  a  small  quantity  must  then  intozicute  them 
IS  moch  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
]f  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer, 
rhis  was  one  of  Mr.  BragwelPs  nice  calcula- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he 
Ri  much  valued  himselfl 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
far  business;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
fet  keens  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
vhicii  disqnalifies  for  business,  the  auctioneer 
wt  to  work.  All  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
dl  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
the  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  incrcMing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
much  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag- 
well  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said:  Who 
would  seU  his  land  fasting?  Eh !  Worthy  7  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
TsiT  &r  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
softly  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there  re- 
main forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won*t 
east  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifly  more 
thin  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
fain  a  pound!  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
snthmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
tad  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
rsMdved  as  they  rode  home,  to  dc«l  plainly  with 
UiL  Bragwell  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
calationa,  Uiat  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
Qolj  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
tins.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
Mt  well  get  rich  and  get  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
■nt;  so  that  ho  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  afler ;  but  be  had  found  out  that  some 
vices  made  very  good  company  UMfether ;  thus, 
while  he  had  watched  himtelf  in  drinking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  goestf 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea 
sure,  in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason, 
rubuked  him  for  this  day*s  proceedings  with 
some  severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  one's  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  ffay  good  humour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  Yon  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  be,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  thev 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

WorUiy,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangeroun  nnare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no  combination  m 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  thing  is  oflen 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  winking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  he 
should  be  following,  *  a  multitude  to  do  evil.' 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  then- 
sand  pursues  it ;  and  wrong  will  be  fiirever 
wrong,  thouffh  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  oon- 
scientions  man  should  set  his  face  a|rainst  it 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difference, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fifU 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  beeau$e  he  has  lost  it , 
and  your  picking  the  fifly  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  hit 
way  home  to-night  Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
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he  may  rob  him  aflerwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup- 
port me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  do. 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out ;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian,  he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out. 
I  witted  him.    I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the 
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#orkB  of  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
muery  of  man  ariaea  from  hia  not  knowing  how 
to  make  right  calculations. 

BragweU,  Sir,  the  remark  doea  not  beton^r  to 
me.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthmg. 
Look  at  the  account,  sir — right  to  the  smallest 
fraction. 

Worih%,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
spiritual  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  by  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselves.  He  knows  that  when 
the  balanoe  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
loss  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account 
adjusted,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de- 
light we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  mske  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleaaure  to  holiness,  esxth  to 
heaven.  You  see  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity ;  hurt 
bis  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  soujs ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  last  reckon- 
ing,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
skill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff^  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  fat  no  arguments 
oould  hinder  him  fSrom  feeling  that  he  had  the 
fifty  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistiUe  in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de. 
cided  opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  BragweU  eame  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  liim.  You  may  keep  yoox  cash  yourself^ 
said  she.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man!  A  wicked 
creature,  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her ! — BragweU  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wift 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  crying  out  as  soon 
as  her  rage  permitted :  The  girl  is  ruined ; 
Polly  is  ^e  ofi*!  Poor  Bragweirs  heart  sunk 
within  him  ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in  his 

Sprief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
eU  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  thst 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  the  niijrht  before :  he  begi^ed 
Mrs.  BragweU  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach. 


ing  him.  It  is  all  your  &alt,  eaid  ahe ;  yos 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  had  bj 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kepi  ooonpuf 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  that 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  Bragw4 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  k 
would  be  stlU  a  misfortune,  even  tboag^  he  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a/a/  aorrow  is  better  than  a  lemm  ens.  Bit 
to  marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  thri; 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  snUenly  by,  pd 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  kd 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  6r« 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  wmk 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriafe!  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afiiicted  father.  TeQ  ■§ 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar- 
ling daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  stroUie| 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbooriBf 
vUlages  lately « — Miss  Betsey  again  pot  in,  wn- 
in^,  he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  «• 
guise,  who  onljjT  acted  for  his  own  diveisiaa 
Does  he  so,  said  the  now  furious  Anagwd, 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  Uai 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  desired  his  bafc 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgifS- 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  ts  a 
haberdasher ;  but  thinking  his  person  and  ta> 
lents  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  hehadtakai 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  hie  fertani: 
that  he  had  married  Miss  BragweU  entirely  ftr 
love,  and  was  sorry  to  noeotion  so  pahiy  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  Ui 
wants  were  pressing :  his  landlord,  to  whoB  be 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  thrralM 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  sayiag: 
*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daognUr^ 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  nans' 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  lo 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Fredsriek 
Theodoeius.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  eaa- 
fession,  which,  as  you  are  now  my  father,  I 
roust  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  vajwH^ 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  orjev 
dutiful  son, 

TmoniT  iNcax' 

'  O  !*  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  lore  Ihi 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  BragweU  married  Is  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  I  bear  it  ?*—•  Wkj, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  wO' 
ther ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  M 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the 
ner  of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
otJier.*— « Nay,*  said  Miss  Betsey,  •  if  he  is  salj 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  reaUy  Timotby 
Incle,  I  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  M 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  ky 
his  monstrous  genteel  behaviour  7  no,  he  nevar 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.' 

*Come,  come,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  'were  be 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  tkiiik 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  die- 
obedience  of  the  thing.  Mr.  BragweU,  this  ii 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  wilb 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  bsI, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  ibe 
mistaken  manner  in  which  you  have  bred  Wf 
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JSBT  oiajbten,  u  jour  orror  hu  brought  iti 
pwuahment  ilong  with  it  You  now  mm,  be. 
CMMB  jou  oow  feel,  the  aril  of  ■  fiite  edacs- 
ttgo.  It  hw  mined  jonr  datighlu ;  joar  whole 
iImd  antroidEbly  led  to  Kme  nich  eod.  The 
aijft  num  joa  apent  to  qoiiily  them,  n  joo 
IbMght,  fin  k  hi^h  ilalioi!,  only  earved  to  in>1i« 
dwm  dMpbe  their  own,  ud  codd  do  them  no- 
tfain;  hot  bafni,  white  yoar  habits  of  lift  pro. 


inulet 


cf  Ibe  6nt  sentry,  thaj  v  ere  wotm  taogh't 
ml  koowIedrB,  than  tlM  dioghleri  of  yont 
fbosbmsn.  Their  Taoity  hu  lean  niaed  t^ 
raeMaina  finery,  and  kept  alive  bj  tiamtm 
BmOictj.  Enr;  eiil  temper  hu  bom  fbetered 
1^  indolnocs.  Tbair  pride  hu  neiei  baeo 
aontrolled;  their  Mtf-*ill  hu  oever  been  aab- 
dard ;  their  idlanew  haa  laid  them  open  to 
•nrr  temptation,  and  their  aboadance  liu  en- 
iMiiil  tham  to  gratify  every  d»ire ;  their  time, 
Iktt  preciooi  talent,  hu  beea  entirely  waited. 
Bnry  thin||  thay  Iibtb  been  taught  (n  do  ii  of 
aa  oia,  wUIe  they  are  utterly  unicquiinted 
«kh  aU  which  they  ooght  to  hire  known.  1 
iHilafe  Mim  Pelly'a  fitlia  atap.  That  (he  thould 
hH*  marriad  a  mnswar  abopman,  tamed 
rtnllar,  I  tnily  lament  Bui  for  what  hotLer 
bwbaad  wa«  ihe  qualified  T  For  Iha  wife  of  a 
faner  abe  wu  loo  idle :  Tor  the  wife  of  a  tradct- 
■•■  aba  waa  loo  expennve ;  fbr  the  wira  of  a 
faalkmaD  aba  was  too  ignoraoL  You,  your. 
HlCwaamoattoblanie.  You  eipoeted  btr  to 
aet  wlaelj,  tboofh  yoa  neier  taught  her  that 
fimr  tf  CM  %eliiek  U  Iht  Uginniiig  of  inUdani. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as 
aChriitian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  in 
An  CMNnmoD  tranndioni  oflifb,  u  well  uyour 
fcaacDl  niislartana,  are  almoit  the  natural  ooo- 
aaqtwneea  of  Iboaa  ftlse  principles  which  1  pro- 
Haled  tsainat  whan  yon  ware  at  my  house.* 

Mrs.  Brtf  veil  attempted  aeveral  times  to  in. 
tampt  Mr.  Wonhy,  but  her  hunbaDd  would  not 
(amutiL  HeftUUiefbrceof  all  his  friend  aaid, 
and  cneootafed  )am  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thui 
vaBton:*lt  gtievaa  me  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  aTOn  to  bring 
OB  your  present  miafbrtoae.  Tou  gave  loor 
Dsantenane*  to  thia  very  company  of  ilrollerf, 
tbonghyoD  knew  they  were  acting  in  defiance  ta 
thelaweaftheland,  toaay  uoworie.  Thoy  ^ 
ftom  town  to  town,  and  From  bam  lo  barn,  strip. 
jbif  tlie  poot  of  Ibair  money,  the  young  of 
Ihsir  innocenoe,  and  all  of  thsir  time.  Do  yoa 
rMueinber  with  how  much  pride  ynu  told  me 
that  yoa  had  beepuke  7^  Bold  SlnAe  for  a 
Wift,  fer  the  beaefil  of  this  very  Mr.  Fndaric 
llMadasius  T  To  this  pernicioos  ribaldry  yuu 
•ot  only  carried  your  own  lamily,  but  wauled  ) 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treatinH  ,tiiui 
workmen's  wins  end  children,  >a  these  hard 
limes  too  wh«n  they  have  icarcely  bread  to  eit, 
ir  a  shoe  on  Iheir  feet:  ami  all  Ihii  only  thai 
yoa  might  hara  the  abnurd  pleuure  of  laeing 
those  flattering  words,  Sy  ibiirt  ef  Mr.  Brag- 
■iC^  stitek  up  in  print  at  the  public  liouse,  or 
lbs  blacksmilh'i  abed,  at  the  turnpike-gale,  am!. 
M  Ibe  b«n>-(h)or.' 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  ihit  his  fViend'a 

rebuke  was  too  Just,  and  he  looked  lo  tory  con. 

'-ileas  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  ia 
mild  Toice,  thus  went  on  :  '  What  I  hua  said 
I  iwt  so  much  to  reproach  yon  with  the  ruin  of 
ne  diDghlsr,  u  from  a  duire  to  san  the  olbar. 

Lai  Miw  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
ndertake  to  be  her  jailer,  but  I  will  ha  ber 
iend.  She  will  lind  in  my  daughter!  kind 
impanionB,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudant  gnida. 
know  she  will  dlilike  osat  lint,  but  I  do  nol 

despair  in  time  of  conrincinr  her  that  a  sober. 

humble,  uaefiil,  pious  life,  la  u  n  .. 

make  us  happy  on  earth,  u  it  ia  to  li 


and  dimal  nelanckaly,  yet  wsa  ahe  ao 

-'   '"-    ''- [  "h 

t  she  sullenly 
M  of  that  filial  tender- 
neas  <rhich  led  bar  to  wish  to  slay  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afflicted  father.  All  ahe 
thought  abnot  was  to  get  oot  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much 
Snery  with  her  u  to  fill  the  Miss  Wortbya  with 
envy  and  reaped.  Poor  girl '.  she  did  not  know 
"^-  envy  wu  a  feeling  they  neTer  indalgod; 
that  fine  doihea  waie  [be  last  ihing  to  draw 
tfaeir  respecL 

Mr.  Worthy  took  lier  home  next  day.  WbOB 
they  reached  hia  house  tbey  found  there  yoonf 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  wu 
much  pteascd  at  this,  and  rasolTad  to  trsat  hint 
welt.  Bat  her  good  or  ill  Ircalmeot  now  signi- 
fied but  little.  Thia  young  graiier  reiereneed 
Mr.  Worlhy'a  chaiacler,  andeTer  since  he  had 
met  him  at  Ihe  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
lispirineu  it  would  be  to  marry  a  yoang  woman 
bred  op  by  such  a  flilhcr.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  moduly  and  discretion  of  both  the  daugb- 
teia,  bnl  his  inclinalion  now  determined  him  in 
*iToor  of  (lie  etder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  i  yonng 

lan  of  good  aenae  and  sound  principles,  allow. 

d  him  to  become  a  viaitor  at  his  house,  but  de- 


piety  of  thia  family,  im- 
proved daily,  both  in  Ihe  knowledge  and  prictiee 
of  religion;  and  Mr.  Worthy  scon  fomwd  him 
into  a  most  valuable  cbsractor.  During  this  time 
Misa  Bragwell'a  hopes  had  revired  ;  but  thongh 
ahe  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  eierr  day 
she  had  the  mortification  of  beine  beheld  with 
great  indifferenco  by  one  whom  ahe  had  atway* 
sMTctly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  belbre  ber 
face  a  girl  who  wu  greatly  her  inlerior  in  for- 
tune,  person,   and   ajqiearance ;  but  who  i 


1  had  0 


e  told   )i 


r,  that 


well  r 
Witaoi 

iccllent  partner   for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  lud  companion  lor  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  ani>  hie  daughters  had 
only  learnt  to  reg-ret  their  fully  and  vanity,  *• 
it  had  produced  Ihem  morlincalion  in  thia  Ufa 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  more  aa> 
rioua  sense  of  thair  errors  may  b*  aean  in  a  h 
(lua  part  of  this  history. 
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PART  VI. 


GOOD  RXSOUTTIOlfS. 


Mft.  BftAOWELL  was  80  much  afflicted  at  the 
diagracefiil  marriage  of  hia  daa|fhter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strollmg  placer,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  spirito.    Hn  cheer- 
italneM,  which  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  bad  been  confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success;  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im- 
paired, because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident and  cross  event  in  lift.    But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  hb  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  thev  were  caused  by  his  own 
&u]t;  nor  had  he  acqmred  any  patience  or  sub- 
mission because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  tlus  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear  with 
tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  often  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 


In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy  wrote  him  a  letter,  m  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
lolly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
God,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
fkults  of  our  fellow-creatures.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  *  we  dare 
not  openly  rebel  against ;  while  we  fancy  we 
are  quite  justified  m  giving  a  loose  to  our  vio- 
fence  when  we  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  child.    But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.     Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness, calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.*     The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,. are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.     And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  pemedy  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
flubmission  to  the  will  of  God.     We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.     We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
has  accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
•ent* 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de. 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  bis  hearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection ;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
finery,  he  deemed  her  faults  of  little  oonse- 


^aeoce ;  but  when  she  disappointed  his  aobi- 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  his  natiuil 
afiection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentment 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  less  thaa 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  secret 
to  lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  out  she  wis 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repeat 
anee  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owne^ 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  \» 
a  man  of  &shion  in  disguise,  was  a  low  perm 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  implored  tint 
her  &ther,  though  he  refused  to  give  her  lini> 
band  that  fi>rtune  fi>r  which  alone  it  was  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  al 
low  her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Indt 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  of 
a  jail. 

The  father*s  heart  was  half  melted  at  thisae- 
count,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awakea> 
ed.  But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  hsr 
any  assistance.    She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
doty  never  to  forgive ;  for  she  said  it  only  eii> 
couraged  those  who  had  done  wron^r  onoe  to  do 
worse  next  time.    For  her  part  she  had  netfr 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak, 
ness  as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  ftel 
It,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it    She  was  re* 
solved  she  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  bag- 
gage who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar, 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  yti 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  match.     I  am  sony 
to  say  that  Mrs.  BragwelPs  anger  was  not  owing 
to  the  undutifulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worth lessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  in 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.    The  doctrine  (^for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  BragwelKs  system  than  of  his 
wife's ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  for 
this   offending  daughter,  he    much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  fbw  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  n'om  Mr.  WoruyV. 
She  had,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thiUier 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  bee 
father's  house  aflcr  her  sister's  elopement  Bat 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy^ 
family  were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vani^ 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  a  burthen ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  reedved, 
however,  to  profit  by  her  sister's  faults ;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  bv  assuring  them  dis 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  wis 
toot  worth  nothing.  Encouraged  by  these  pio> 
mises,  which  her  parents  thought  included  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  rea 
son  expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  coos 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  f^ 
tivity,  Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  relinoos; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  mdan- 
choly,  gloomy  thing,  and  as  m  felt  his  own 
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mmo  remlly  jrloomy,  be  was  willing  to  think 
that  he  was  growingr  pious.    He  had,  indeed, 
tone  more  constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken 
Mss  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
and  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all 
this  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
because  his  heart  was  changed.    The  outward 
actions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.    The  forms  of  religion  were  re. 
sorted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
to  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
its  spirit  and  ite  power.    He  still,  however,  re- 
wrred  religion  as  a  loathsome  medicine,  to 
irhich  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
ind  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab> 
itinence  from  pleasure,  or  every  exercise  of 
piety,  as  a  bitter  dose.    His  health  also  was 
unpaired,  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a  pi- 
dable   state,  neither  able   to  receive  pleasure 
fimn  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
finm  religion  which  he  so  greatly  feared.    He 
uroectad  to  have  been  much  commended  by 
Worthy  for  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
Twing  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
Basoal  aboence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
Battering  him  too  much.    *  I  thought  Mr.  Wor. 
thy,*  said  he,  *  to  have  received  more  comfort 
rom  yoo.   I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
if  comfort,  but  I  do  not  much  find  it* — *■  You 
psro  told  the  truth,*  replied  Worthy ;  *  religion 
s  ifan  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
nto  a  state  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
o;, you  must  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum- 
dizi^  sense  of  sin.    1%  give  you  comfort  while* 
roa  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughta  of  voor. 
mtt^  woiud  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
ligh  fover.    Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
iUthe  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied^  emptied 
if  iel^  Mr.  Bragwell.    If  you  had  a  wound,  it 
■ost  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
00^  before  it  would  be  safo  to  put  on  a  healing 
ilaster.    Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
ras  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
Bortification,  and  you  would  be  a  dead  man, 
rhile  yon  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
roo.    You  must  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
roa  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforU  of  Chris. 
ianity.' 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  *  many 
t  my  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
t  has  done  us  much  good.* — *  Christianity  it. 
alC  answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  ua  good, 
nleas  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
rhrileges  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
rs  mahe  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  see  sUnds 
XfOT  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  Uke  it 
Inw  you  taken  it  7* — *  Yes,*  replied  Bragwell. 
Are  you  the  better  for  it  7*  said  Worthy.  •  I 
hink  I  am,*  he  replied.  *  But,*  added  Mr.  Wor. 
hy,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has 
irdered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
aken  itT — ^*What  a  foolish  question,*  criedij 
Btagwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  might 
M  me  beet  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  pny. 
ne  m  the  world ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
iheMI  I  eoold  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it.  My 
kibbar  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 
b  eore  by  i  charm.  The  physic  is  good,  and  as 
il  idts  my  ease,  though  it  is  bitter,  1  take  it* 

Yoi.1 


*  You  have  now,*  said  Mr.  Worthy, '  explain 
ed  undesignedly  the  reason  why  religion  does 
so  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte- 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm ;  but  it  offers 
to  cure  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with 
which  you  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not 
confoss  your  sms  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  Uw 
comforte  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
^ou  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
IS  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance.  Be- 
sides, while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  world,  do  not  complain  that  yoa 
have  not  all  the  comforte  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  BVdt 
would  not  be  trueJ* 

Bragwell.  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  niko 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faulte. 

WoHhy,  Depend  upon  it  God  wiU  never  for 
give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
There  is  no  commuUtion  tax  there.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Goodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  maintained ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  everv 
evU  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  will 
always  find  work  enough ;  and  he  must  not 
fimcy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  take  a  holyday. 

Bragwell,  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  oflen  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy,  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt ;  but  by  confossing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

Bragwell,  I  don*t  understond  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
b,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stomp 
of  the  Grospel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  change 
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firom  his  natural  mI£  When  I  aee  a  man  at 
constant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  and 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly^  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
ehangre  must  have  passed  on  him  which  the 
gospel  emphatically  terms  becoming  *a  new 
man.* 

BragweU,  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  made 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  hard- 
ly know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy.  Tbat  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  *Tis 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  become  a 
gloomy  man  ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried one.  The  change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  having  *  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit  ;* — it  b  being  *  God*s  work- 
niansbip  ;* — it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works  ;* — it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures  ;* — it  is  *  old  things  being  done  away, 
and  all  things  made  new  ;* — it  is  by  so  *  learn- 
ing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;* — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.* Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are 
not  my  words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
^ou  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine. 
It  is  as  old  as  our  religion  itself.  Though  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,  more  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other:  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
so  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroughly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  giveth  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assize-ball, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  ffentle- 
men  and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures,  by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selveH  with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy  wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Brsgwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  band.box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  left  behind  her.  While  she  was 
at  the  ball  her  father  fermed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligious  lefermation ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  though  not  ju$t  now^  while  the  mar- 
kets  were  so  high ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
firmanr ;  though,  on  second  thoughts  he  con- 
eluded  he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry ^  but  might  as 
waU  Jeava  it  in  his  will ;  though  to  gioe,  uid  re- 


pent^  and  reform^  were  three  things  be  was  km 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  Cftoie  bome  tt 
night  so  happy  and  so  fine !  and  telling  how  ikt 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  eon 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  he  lad 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  ooatrmctor,  wm 
beyond  his  hopes;  fer  Mr.  Squeeze  wae  sep* 
posed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  git 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  fer  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  op  aa  modi 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  daaoa 
as  he  desired ;  he  waa  convinced  there  wedd 
be  no  money  wanting ;  fer  Miss  Drag  well,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  roust  meii 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too 
much  used  to  advantageous  contracts  to  bC  Ihb 
slip.  As  he  was  gaudily  dressed,  and  poaaasBBd 
all  the  arts  of  vulgar  flattery,  Blisa  llfagwJ 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  oo  \m 
father  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  ate 
Bragwell*8  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  n» 
ney,  a  fine  dashing  fallow  at  spending  it  & 
told  his  wife  that  Uiis  was  the  very  aort  of  idh 
fer  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  hm 
and  spent  it  like  a  prmce ;  but  wfaiether  it  «M 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  waa  too  much  t 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  BragwfB 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  but 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  careful,  mi 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  aaaond 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certala^ 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  OM 
thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  waa  tondi 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  |i 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  hooni 
happiness;  and  drove  the  other  daughter  qoill 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  waa  oelebratad 
with  great  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sooita 
set  on  for  London,  where  they  had  taLes  « 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  fm'get  that  be  bid 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  oa  t 
more  religious  course  would  aometimea  feres 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  thi 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  a  more  eoKotnUni  si'aiss; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  ambitioai 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  iust  pretence  fer  adi> 
ing  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  tbtn 
is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  i^ 
ceive  themselves,  than  when  they  make  e?ei 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapina,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  oovetousoMi 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  Is 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gaj- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeai, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  o(f 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness^ 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  hi^  taken  time  to  iiw 
quire  into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  sayiag, 
that  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  ha^ 
piness  of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  baveaa 
untimely  end. 

I     Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  down 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent,  for  fear  Mr. 
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Bqueeae  shoald  flj  oft,  jet  be  was  surpriised  to 
receWe  very  soon  a  proasin;  letter  from  him,  de- 
•irinilf  blm  to  advance  a  considerable  sum,  as  be 
had  the  offer  of  an  advantajB^eous  purchase, 
which  he  most  lose  for  want  of  money,  firag- 
well  was  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
his  wife  told  him  he  most  not  be  shabby  to  such 
a  gentleman  as  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  she 
beard  on  all  sides  such  accountsof  their  grandeur, 
their  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries, 
that  she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
son,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  o£  their  daugh- 
ter ;  beddea,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
IheT  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
and  then  she  shoold  never  be  able  to  show  her 
hoe  again.  -At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
the  money  on  his  bond ;  he  knew  Saneeze*s  in- 
come was  lar^ ;  for  he  had  carefully  inquired 
into  this  particular,  and  for  the  rest  ie  took  his 
word.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
from  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
eipenaively  thev  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
ring  on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend- 
ing their  monev  in  such  srand  company. 
Amon^  many  other  letters  she  wrote  her  Uie 
iqUowing: 

'  TO  MRS.  BRAOWSLL. 

*  Yea  can*t  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
iDfly  we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
am  up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all 
Uulf  for  we  bum  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
Qooe,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
I#ondon.  Then  I  am  so  happy  !  for  we  are  never 
opiet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
fahould  not  know  which  was  which,  only  that 
wt  have  moot  pleasure  on  a  Sunday  ;  because 
it  IS  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
Id  do  but  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
folks  are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  they  have  not 
a  bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  jusi  as  if  I  was  their 
equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  are  so 
ferr  unhappy  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
and  though  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  till  the  foot- 
man  has  told  them,  yet  they  arc  so  polite,  that 
if  I  have  been  d^ing  they  aeem  to  have  forgot- 
ten it  the  next  time  we  meet,  and  not  to  know 
but  they  have  seen  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
are  true  friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so 
fond  of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
•njoy  one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and 
ihrays  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shaU  ne- 
lar  be  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life. 
*  Tour  dutiful  daughter, 

*BrrssT  SaaEKzi.* 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
kw  months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
hardly  ever  saw  her  husband,  except  her  house 
was  mil  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  was 
fobg  on ;  that  he  was  often  so  busy  abroad  he 
could  not  come  home  all  night ;  that  he  always 
biMTowed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
He  was  going  out  on  this  nightly  business ;  and 
I '  ii  thi<  last  time  she  had  asked  kim  for  money 
W  enraad  and  swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  tM 


old  farmer  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  his 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  his  accounts  must  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible ;  he  had  no* 
only  spent  bis  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  his  fomily,  but  had  contracted 
heavy  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Bragwell  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  witKbot 
hinting  at  the  loss  of  his  contract  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
mstead  of  sending  him  the  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  bj 
his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on,  as  hia 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeeze's  house  about  eleven  at  night,  and 
knooked  gently,  concluding  that  the^  mnet 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  hit 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  hia 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him :  he  refused,  saying,  *  It  is 
not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name,  it  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  marl[et  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  eredit  in  without  knowing  his 
name  indeed  !*  What  was  his  amazement  to 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  and  of  fina 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was 
so  lifht,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive  and  so  grand, 
that  lie  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  iMlp  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seein?  a  footman'  he 
knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  nis  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for 
his  lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  tfound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  bo  vio- 
lently against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
son whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed. 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  having  had  lh«  ^T>\d«<BAA 
to  leave  the  vwy  &w  vYio  om3A\3A  Vr^sl^K^^l^ 
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watch  the  stakes,  while  those  who  had  a  pros- 
pect of  losing  profited  b?  the  confusion,  and 
threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  dismay  and  ter- 
ror. Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  coold  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thin£.  One  of  the  com- 
pany took  ap  a  letter  whidi  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  foUows: 

*  TO  ME.  BSAOWKLL. 

'Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughcer;  I  have 
rained  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
e?ery  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  money ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison ;  I 
have  two  executions  in  my  house ;  but  1  have  ten 
card-tables  in  it  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  an- 
other  thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Vanity  has  been  my  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himself^  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour ; 
vanity  makes  mo  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  phikwophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep;  but  the 
ttew  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
■wallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  heU. 

Your*s,  iLC 

*  Dashall  SauxEZE.* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag, 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
out  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably broken  up:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  §o  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evening  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pUature,  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions,  but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
it  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
mide  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity  ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
DOW  heard.  *Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  V  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self^ men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  *  Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
could  not  wait  an  hour  or  twa* 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr. 
BrarwelT  prevaifed  on  his  miserable  daoi^bter. 


weak  as  she  was,  next  rooming  to  set  oat  witl 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaiDtancs  witk 
polite  life  was  short,  but  he  had  seen  a  grest 
deal  in  a  little  time.  They  had  a  slow  and  ad 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay4B 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  lan^isbed  a  ftw 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  afSicted  paienti 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambitioa, 
for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  foo  mmek  katit 
to  he  richt  carried  to  the  land  where  all  thiofi 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragwell*s  grieC,  like  bsr 
other  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
BragwelPs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  hj 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sank  vb- 
der  it,  had  he  not  thought  of^  his  old  expedient 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  Is 
comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy*s  wav,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faoltf 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  bat  not  to  reproadj 
or  desert  them  when  the  misfortimes  camSi 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during  the 
short  but  flourishing  reign  ofue  Sqoeexes :  6r 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  and 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  out  te 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  riolent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  ooold 
speak,  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.' 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said,  *  I  wiDlefl 
you  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  tinM 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  mailer, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  be  ate  it  vf 
without  one  word  of  complaint — **  How  was  ■ 
possible,"  said  the  master,  **  for  yon  to  eat  se 
very  nauseous  and  dissfirreeable  a  fruit  r* — ^Hm 
slave  replied,  **  My  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  life  eat  one  bit 
ter  melon  from  your  hands.** — This  generoae 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  histofj 
says  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  soIk 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  re- 
ceive his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  finoB 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessings.  Yoo  in 
particular  have  received  **much  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  alsor** 

•  O !  Mr.  Worthy  !*  said  Bragwell,  this  bknr 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shock : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.* — *  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dyincr  when  wears 
least  fit  for  it,*  said  Worthy.  *  This  is  not  the 
language  of  that  submission  which  makes  oe 
prepare  for  death;  but  of  that  despair  whieh 
makes  us  out  of  humour  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brag- 
well !  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you ;  bat 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  brooght 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  broaghl 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  havt 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have  no  busi- 
ness on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  ye* 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more.  Bat 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  soms 
afHicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  some 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  forward 
some  helpless  creature  you  may  save  by  joaat 
advice,  some  perishing  Christian  mm  mav  mm 
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tun  by  your  wealth  7  When  you  have  no  sins 
of  yoar  own  to  repent  of,  no  mercies  of  God  to 
\m  thankful  for,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relieve, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  consent  you  should 
■ink  down  in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  re- 
lieve yoo.* 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 
the  funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and  her 
babe.    The  solemn  service,  the  committing  his 
late  gay  and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to 
worms,  and  to  corruption; — the  sight  of  the 
dead  in&nt,  for  whose  sake  he  had  resumed  all 
hie  schemee  of  vanity  and  covetousness,  when 
be  tbooght  he  had  got  the  better  of  them  ; — the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  human  prosperity 
ends  in  a9he9  to  otheM,  and  dust  to  duH^  has 
brought  down  Mr.  BragwelHs  self-sufficient  and 
haughty  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
frame  in  which  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 
iL    As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 
ginning  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  fix- 
mg  these  seiious  impressions,  when  they  were 
unseasonably  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer, 
who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to 
do  with  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travelling 
the  countiT  with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a 
fit  under  the  church-yard  wall  7  *  At  first  they 
thought  she  was  dead,*  said  the  man,  *  but  find- 
ing ue  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
the  workhouse  till  she  could  give  some  account 
ofherael£* 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tioo,  which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 
overcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 
he  would  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  *  But, 
my  friend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  the  poor  woman 
may  die  to-night ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a 
frame  for  worldly  business ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 
row too  great  to  forbid  our  attending  the  colls 
of  duty.  An  act  of  Christian  charity  will  not 
distorb,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 
spirit ;  and  thou|^h  you  cannot  dry  your  own 
tears,  God  may  in  great  mercy  permit  you  to 
dry  those  of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those 
occasions  for  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth 
keeping.  Do  let  us  see  this  woman.* — Brag- 
well was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or  re- 
fuse, and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the  wprkhouse, 
about  the  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people. 
'She  is  not  dead,*  said  one,  *she  moves  her 
head.* — *  But  she  wants  air,*  said  all  of  them, 
while  they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so 
ekne  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
gst  any.  A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 
stood  by  her,  cryine,  *  Mammy  is  dead,  mammy 
is  starved.*  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
woman,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm :  in  or- 
der to  give  her  air  ho  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
net which  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at 
that  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this 
poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  own  runaway 
daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groaned,  but  could 
not  speak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away  to  con- 
ceal his  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
hold  of  hb  hand,  lisping  out, — *  O  slay  and  give 
mammy  some  bread  !*  His  heart  yearned  to- 
wards the  child ;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in 
his,  while  he  sorromully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
*It  M  too  niQob,  Mad  awajr  the  people.    It  is 


my  dear  naughty  child ;  *  my  miniskment  U 
greater  than  J  can  bearJ*  *  Mr.  Worthy  desired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  them  ,* 
but  by  this  time  she  was  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  her  fiice. 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present  They  went  away 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  the} 
paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
insolence  they  had  once  endured  from  her«— 
*  Pride  must  have  a  fall,*  said  one.  *  I  remem- 
ber when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  *  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  furbelows  now  7  It  is  come  home  to  her  at 
last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  biit  she  formerly  denied  us.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
heart f  O  God  I  and  renew  a  right  epirit  within 
me.*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu- 
ine prayer  he  had  ever  offered  up  in  his  whole 
life.  VE^orthy  overheard  it,  and  m  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  talking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said,  *  My  child  what  shall  we  do  f 
/  loill  arise  and  go  to  my  father^  and  emy  trate 
him^  father^  I  have  tinned  against  heaiatn  and 
before  thee.*  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mft 
Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  bet 
heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet 
ter  as  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  he  valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so 
little,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
began  to  think  the  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  from  hife 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.'  Mrs.  Incle  looking  round, 
now  perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
^yin^,  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  innocent  one  from  starving  I* — Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sor- 
row. To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-felt  prayer  from  this  once  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor- 
thy*s  ears,  who  thought  this  moment  of  out- 
ward misery  was  the  only  joyful  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let 
the  fiither*s  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his 
own  house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand« 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  feeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father*s  doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  Bragwell*e 
heart  was  not  changed,  but  sorrow  had  weak- 
ened her  powers  of  resistance  ;  and  she  rather 
suffered  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  gave  her 
a  kind  reception.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  little  boy*s  mean 
dothei,  than  delighted  with  his  roey  face.    Aa 
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■oon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Brag. 
well  desired  his  daaghter  to  tell  him  how  sSb 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began ;  *  My  tale,  sir,  ia 
short,  but  moamfal.* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  readers  must  wait  for  this  short,  bat 
mournml  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

Mas.  I1«CLB*S  STOaT. 

1  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,*  said  Mrs. 
f  ncle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who 
pat  on  that  disffuise  to  obtain  my  haad.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  bad  neither  afiection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstances  does 
not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  God  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  bat  never  once  did  I  blame 
myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tenoe  by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
dle at  a  fair.  He  was  always  taunting  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valaed  my- 
self-— *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girV 
said  he,  she  coald  now  have  got  her  bread; 
bat  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself,  a  barthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.*  Every  trial  which  affection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
■t  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
fkbe  dice ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
DOW  lefl  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as  I 
bad  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
fHend.-'  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  prood 
heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
hasband*8  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  tb^ 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to 
share  their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trosted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also* — ^They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  for- 
nished  me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.* 

•O !  my  child  V  intemipCed  Dragwel!,  •  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  left  thee  to  starve.* 

*How  shall  I  own,*  continued  Mrs.  Inele, 

that  all  thb  goodness  could  not  soften  my 

heart;  for  God  bad  not  yet  toadied  it    I  re- 

otired  att  their  kiodnem  ts  a  ftToar  done  to 


them ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  rewardsd 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-hiw.  When  my  father  hroovkt 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  he  ooaM  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  nse,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  bnf 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  aJoos* 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thiof 
I  wanted.  As  m^  haughty  behavioar  wae  nol 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plaia  thsj 
did  not  love  me  :  and  as  I  had  no  notkMi  thil 
tliere  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  bit 
fondness,  or  sefflinterest,  I  was  paxxled  to  know 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  ftr  of 
the  powerfbl  and  constraining  law  of  Chriitia 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To  cheat  tht 
weary  hours,  I  looked  aboat  for  some  books,  asd 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast, 
*  Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.*  But  all  those  sort  of  books  were  ad. 
dressed  to  nnnen ;  now  as  I  knew  I  wae  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgost  Indeid 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plaji 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  my 
ruin;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  aboold  never  ban 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  ran  away, 
had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina 
tion  inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

*  At  length  my  little  GeiMge  was  bom.  TUi 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brooght  on  this  pool 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  Uieir  kindmss, 
and  we  contkiued  to  share  their  seanty  ftrt 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  wnj 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  this  poor  baby  dii 
not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept  over  him,  indesd, 
day  and  night,  but  they  were  tears  of  despair; 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  hoars  ia 
sinfbl  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  sboaM 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  lam. 
Hardship,  grief^  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  at 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a  saDen  joy,  to  think  that 
yoa,  sir,  and  my  mother,  woald  be  ptagoed 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  wooM  be  too 
late;  and  in  this  yoor  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  Bat  it  pleased  ny 
mercinil  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my 
sins.  My  poor  moCher-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  oat  the  danger  of  d^ing 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly, 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  drsadfU 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  vrith  me,  and 
for  me  BO  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  ii 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  hu  own  gkry 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dmd  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  ftee  grace,  to  opsn 
my  blind  eyes,  and  soflen  my  stony  heart  I 
saw  myself'^a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  be  defivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  eomparison  of  whieb 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  saflered  appear* 
ed  as  nothing.  To  a  sool  convinced  of  sui,  lbs 
news  of  a  RMeemer  was  a  joyflil  soimd.  In* 
stead  of  reproaching  Providenee,  or  Maming 
my  parents,  or  abasing  my  hosband,  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  6r 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  tiBie  ts 
oooie.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penary  aad 
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hoB^r,  BO  thai  I  roig^ht  bat  live  in  the  fear  of 
tied  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  bis  favour  in  the 
next  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^t  auflforinge,  the  oonaequence  of  mj  own  sin, 
with  those  bitter  sufferings  ofmy  Saviour,  which 
he  endured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
marmuring.  But  self-ignorance,  conceit,  and 
fanity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress 
was  very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
ifter  the  principle  itself  nas  begun  to  take  root 
I  was  so  Ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
kaew  woiSs  to  frame  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  poor  out  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  things 
Glod  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  fVom  the  shelf 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh  !  with 

what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever, 
the  selfish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
in  short,  who  live  without  Grod  in  the  world,  are 
sinners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father  ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brought  them  home 
to  myself.  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
emotions  and  close  self-application,  the  sinner 
throogh  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
convictions,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back- 
sliding,  and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
to  a  triumphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleased 
to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to 
himself.  *Here  it  is,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 

*  aeoept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  vay  Mess  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  people  could  have ;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding also.  I  now  regretted  the  even- 
ings I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  have  passed  them  in  reading  the  Bible 
with  these  good  folks.  This  was  their  refresh- 
ing cordial  after  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 
the  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  express- 
ad  my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 
ed  oat  so  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 

*  I  ftar  we  have  been  guiltjr  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 
ov  lore  was  of  the  wrong  sort  Alas !  like 
him,  we  honoured  our  $on  more  than  (?od,  and 
God  has  smitten  us  for  it  We  showed  him  by 
our  example,  what  was  right ;  but  through  a 
&lse  indulgenee,  we  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 
Eb  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
we  took  too  much  delight  in  thMe  outward 
things.  He  soon  got  alwve  our  management, 
ind  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 
when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then 
too  late.  We  humbled  ourselves  before  God ; 
kut  be  was  pleased  to  make  our  siji  become  its 


own  punishment  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  a^cond  for  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  after  which  we  never  saw  him,  but 
have  often  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unelahU  ae  loofer, 
he  has  been  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sor- 
row we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungovemed 
fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear 
reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  God  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  hb  soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  often  turned  out  so  ill, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fire- 
quently  somethmg  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  fkilures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinfbl  indulgence  in  the  parents. 

*  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 

*  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did« 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.'*- 

*  You  wash  !*  exclaimed  Bragwelf,  starting  vp 
with  great  emotion,  *  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education.  Miss  Bragwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.*  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses 
and  her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her 
washing.     Mr.   Worthy   stopped  him,  saying, 

*  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
give  her  any  ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
It  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profes- 
sions-* — Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fVinge,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper, 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  use  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ; 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery- 
maid's place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account  I  procur^  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  fbr  fisher, 
men,  and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  plessed  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my 
good  will  by  this  mean  wotV^Vial  vt«^gc^>Xi^^Ttc<) 
Uttie  George  waa  titAbigr  ensNiti^Yi  \a  <»iw\rteQk\» 
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his  share  to  our  support,  by  travelling  about  to 
sell  my  nets.* 

'  Cabbage-nets  !*  exclaimed  Bragwell ;  *  there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets !  My  grand, 
son  hawk  cabbage-nets !  How  could  you  tliink 
of  such  a  scandalous  thing  ?*  *  Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly,  *  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.* 
Mr.  Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  bad  given 
me  a  reward  for  many  sufferings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God. 
Instead  of  lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  wiu 
such  notions  as  miffht  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him ; 
and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the  future 
yirtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve  it,  m^  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  all  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  Afler  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  1  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
then  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes,  and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  then 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  were  never  forgotten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.' 

'Oh!  my  forgiving  child!*  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
fi>r  thy  unnaturid  father?  i^id  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  7  Then,  let  me  tell 
thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were. — But  no  more  of  this ;  go  on.* 

*  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked  be- 
yond his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
my  child,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  re- 
ceived an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West-Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our 
own.  This  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
ful in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inconvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission. Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
far  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.    Afler  having 


watched  by  these  poor  people  the  whole  nighL 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  emit  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  gnat- 
est  grief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  in- 
fection to  my  dear  boy  ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parents  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  take  oare  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty  ;  ao  I  offered 
up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  he   in    mercy  spared    him  to 


me. 


'  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  me,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  eoo- 
monly  meet  death,  is  the  grand  compensation 
made  them  by  Providence  ror  all  the  hardships 
of  their  inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  rally  made  np  to 
them  by  their  bein^r  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without 
those  bitter  regrets  afler  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitnte, 
death  is  not  so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  titi 
at  eate  in  hU  postetnons^  and  who  fears  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neithei:  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  lefl  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humbly 
truRt  I  shall  feel  the  Ijenefits  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  few 
effects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  1 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awful  light  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  still  rea. 
son  to  be  humble  on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  b^ 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  his 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  Mrou^A  him  wk^ 
loved  me,  and  gav«  himself  for  me  ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  ioul  rejoiced  in  God  mjf 
Saviour, 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 

r^rted  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When 
felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little 
tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  hii 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to 
think  how  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ing whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably  fed  my- 
sAf  and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  oflen  be  restored  to  his  work  some 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he  was  noii> 
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riihed  and  strcni^thened  by  a  good  bit  from  a 
f<urmer*s  table.  Lom  than  is  often  thrown  to  a 
favourite  spaniel  woald  suffice ;  so  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  almost  nothinsr  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  health,  and 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life.  And 
it  is  with  regret  I  must  observe,  that  young 
women  in  our  station  are  less  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  young,  and  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
ladies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor. 
tunitics  of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among 
the  fatirilies  of  our  father*B  distressed  tenants 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
against  us. 

•  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  house.     I  had  no  human 
prospect  of  sub'tistcnce.  I  humbly  asked  of  God 
to  direct  my  stops,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
dieocc  to  his  will.     I  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fully  on  my  child ;  and  though  prayer  had  re- 
lieved  my  heart  of  a  load  which  without  it  would 
have  been   intolerable,   my   tears   flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have 
krtad  enough,  and  to  spare^  and  I  perish  with 
hunger*     This  text  appeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  soften  you  in  my  favour.    I  re- 
solved to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
supported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
happy  relations.     \Vo  set  out  and  travelled  as 
&8t  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  6eorgc*s  little 
feet  and  ragged  shoes  would  permit.    I  brought 
a  little  bundle  of  snch  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  lef\,  by  selling  which  wc  subsisted  on  the 
road.* — *  I,  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  there 
were  no  cabbage-nets  in  it  V — *  At  least,*  said 
her  mother,  *  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
homo  ?• — *  No ;  I  had  none  Icfl,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
*or  I  should  have  done  it     I  got  many  a  lifl  in 
a  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
both  to  carry.     And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
demands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
mile  or  two,  it  proves  a  groat  relief  to  weary 
bodies  and  naked  feet;  and  such  little  cheap 
charities  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
water^  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  shall 
not  lose  its  reward.*     Here  Bragwell  sighed  to 
think  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  marc, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his   mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
traveller  was  not  equally  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neces- 
sary accommodation.     Those  who  want  nothing 
are  apt  to  forgot  how  many  there  are  who  want 
every  thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
village  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
sal  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
how  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
§aw  a  funeral ;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and 
learnt  it  was  my  sister's.     This  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  no- 
thmg  that  happened  to  me  from  that  moment, 
Vet.  I.  L 


till  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouae  with  my 
father  and  Mr.  Worthy.* 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief^  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  BragwelL 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  hoped  hifl 
daughter  would  pray  for  him ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  ht 
found  nothing  else  could  give  him  any  comfort 
His  deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sir.knew. 
*0  !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expreHsion 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remetnbra net 
of  my  sins  is  grievous,  the  burthen  of  them  is  ta. 
tolerable,     O  !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac- 
ter !  How  many  thousands  are  in^my  condition, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros- 
perity, instead  of  giving  God  the  glory  !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  to  the  hungry  !  O!  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  family,  never  say  that  vanity  is  € 
little  sin.     In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a   thousand  sins — selfishness,   hardness  of 
heart,  fbrgetfulness  of  God.    In  one  of  my  sons 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  eztni- 
vagance,  ruin,  self-murder.  Both  my  daughtcri 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  tht 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dit. 
sipation.    The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  h 
destrojped,  by  loading  him  to  live  above  bis  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labour.     Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  you  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
resist  high  thoughts  ;  let  every  imagination  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.     If 
you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave; 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption,  thou  art  myfather^  and 
to  the  worm^  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister* 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  does  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mt.  Squeeze  might  be  a 
great  man ;  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child  of  Ti- 
mothy Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.    Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy*s  education  ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal  soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  thie 
life  less  than  I  have  done.     Bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  hit  pee- 
sions.    Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost     I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  **  to-mor-^ 
row  shall  be  as  this  day  and  more  abundant**  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  Ood 
would  bring  me  to  judgment.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  f 
believed  in  a  God.* 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Inde 
through  lifu  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  father 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor; 
saying,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  profesaed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gayeties  of  life.*  Mr» 
Bragwell  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  8eir>da^H^<|^ 
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spirit  of  reliifon,  but  havinjr  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctions,  be  was  never  able, 
After  the  sigrht  of  Squeeze's  maneled  body,  to 
think  of  ^ycty  and  {grandeur,  without  think- 
iog  at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and  bkxxly  brains; 
lor,  at  his  first  introduction  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
he  never  afterwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid-fbr  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  he  oould  not  help  tacking  tlie 
Idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  sclf^ 
morder. 


'  Mr.  Bragweirs  heart  bad  beem  so  tiuried  ui 
the  love  cf  the  world,  and  evil  habits  bad  be- 
come so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  he 
made  in  religion  was  very  slow ;  yet  he  earn- 
estly prayed  and  struggled  agamst  sin  and 
vanity;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  decUred 
she  oould  not  love  the  boy  unlese  be  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Incle,  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  need 
of  every  help  against  pride.  He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  he  shot 
himself,  framed  and  glazed;  this  be  hung  op 
in  his  ciiamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  oflen  as  he  found  his  heart  dispoaed  to 

VAJflTT. 


♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST. 


*  It  is  all  for  the  best,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
got  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
instead  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  chief  care  was  to  con- 
rince  herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
oooid  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  tlie 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trying  to  clear  herself  from  any  pos- 
sible blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  de§en>ed^ 
she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  it.  It  was  not  that  she  superstitiously 
converted  every  visitation  into  a  punithment: 
•he  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  Khe  knew  that  some 
calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purify  her  heart;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lioos  will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *  was 
not  her  rest ;'  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
for  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  turn 
all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades- 
man,  she  had  been  rediic<Ki  by  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms- 
bouse.  Instead  of  repining  at  the  change ;  in- 
•lead  of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentility  and 
Mjing,  *  how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once ; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  she 
little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms- 
boose ;'  which  is  the  common  language  of  those 
who  were  never  so  well  off  before;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  an  aAvlam  was  provided  for 
want  and  age ;  and  blesned  God  that  it  was  to 
the  CMribtian  dispensation  alone  tliat  such  pions 
inatitutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey, 
nckles,  just  before  her  door,  who  should  come 
and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.   Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman's 
house  in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpeon'i 
father  had  been  minister. — Betty,  tfler  a  life  of 
vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-house;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace,  in 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  havs 
been,  for  such  a  retreat     At  first  she  did  not 
!  know  Mrs.  Simpson  ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  being 
very  different  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at 
the  great  house  ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp 
,  son  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquauntanoe, 
,  she  screamed  with  surprise—^*  What!  you,  ma* 
;  dam  ?'  cried  she  :  *  you  in  an  alms-liouse,  living 
on  charity  :  *ynii,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any  distress  in 
'  tlie  pariah  which  you  could  prevent  ?*     *  That 
;  may  be  one  reason,  Betty,'  replied  Mra.  Simp- 
^  son,  *  why  Providence  has  provided  this  refuge 
'  for  my  old  age. — And   my  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 
'  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,*  said  Bet^; 
'  why  you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  ahnji-housc.     *  Betty, 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  a( 
the  mercies  I  have  received.'     *  No  such  great 
mercies,'  said  Betty.     *  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be- 
come of  you.    *  It  is  all  true,  Betty,  glory  be  U- 
God  !  it  is  all  true. 

*  Well,'  said  Betty,  •  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  conditio:! 
I  had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
matter  to  bo  thankful  for :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  judgment 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  were. 


*  A  proflifate  wit  of  a  aeiKhbauring  country  tiavinf  attempted  to  turn  thi*  doctrine  into  ridicule,  nndsr  tis 
suae  title  liorv>  AMnimerl.  it  oociirred  to  tJie  author  that  it  nuj^ht  not  b-i  alti>:^th?r  useless  to  illustrata  tbs 
teetriae  on  Christian  priociples. 
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thought  it  very  hard  you  should  suflcr  so  ranch ; 
but  now  I  see  you  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
neighbours  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so  many 
misfortunes  could  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  great  many  sins 
to  deserve  them  ;  for  I  always  thought  that  God 
is  so  just  that  he  punishes  us  for  all  our  bad  ac- 
tions, and  rewards  us  for  all  our  ^ood  ones.* 
*  So  he  does,  Betty  ;  but  he  does  it  in  his  own 
wvy,  and  at  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways. — God,  indeed,  punishes 
the  ba'd,  and  rewards  the  good ;  but  he  does  not 
do  it  fully  and  finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  things  as 
to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety  ;  that  would  be  act- 
ing like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now ;  but  how  to- 
tally would  our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw 
every  thing  made  even  in  this  world.  We  shall 
lose  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The 
longest  voyages  make  the  best  returns.  So  far 
am  I  from  thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and 
future  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  righteous 
suffer  in  this  world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Grod  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
certain  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
off  his  favourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next,  seeing 
tha't  the  best  men  here  below  do  not  oflen  attain 
to  the  best  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  strength- 
en my  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  things 
in  His  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
for  those  that  love  Him  such  *  good  things  as 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.*  Grod,  by  keep- 
ing man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
turning  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
sinned,  grave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intend- 
ed the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.  My  father  gave  roe  good  prin- 
ciples and  useful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  of  the 
world ;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.*  *  I  do  not  see,  however,* 
interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  has 
been  of  any  use  to  you.  It  has  been  so  far 
from  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that  I  think 
you  have  had  nhrc  than  the  usual  share.* 

•No,*  said  Mrs.  Simp{*on ;  *nor  did  Christi- 
anity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nay, 
the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation.* — But  if  it  has  not 
taught  me  to  esca{)e  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  has  taught 
me  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  story.  As  my  fa- 
ther could  save  little  or  nothing  for  me,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  neiglibourhood,  who  expressed 
a  regard  for  me.  But  while  he  was  anxiously 
engaged  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  father 
died.* 

*How  rery  unlu-kv  '.*  interrupted  Betty. 


•  No,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  it  was 
very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he  main, 
tained  a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fortune, 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made 
me  happy.*  *  Why  what  could  you  want  more 
of  a  man  V  said  Betty.  •  Religion,*  returned 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able appearance,  and  was  very  charitable ;  and 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  conclud- 
ed  that  he  could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune ; 
for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish  are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergyman. 
Poinding  I  had  little  or  nothing  lefl  me,  he  with- 
drew his  attentions.*  *  What  a  sad  thing !' 
cried  Betty.  *  No,  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  Pro- 
vidence overruled  his  covetousness  for  my  good. 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  whose 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  thia 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  my 
kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of  being 
led  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary  ef- 
fect on  Mr.  Simpson  :  he  was  a  sensible  jounr 
man,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business  :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my 
father  lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes  i 
We  were  married ;  I  K>und  him  an  amiable,  in- 
dustrious, good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
ligion  and  religious  people ;  but  with  excellent 
dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  less 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.     He  was  ambitious,  and 

a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  schemes  ; 
and  though  I  know  it  was  all  done  for  my  sake, 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
think  it  right.  He  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thought  every  hour  lost  in 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  mc  to  what  he  called  my  proper 
rank.  The  more  prosperous  he  grew  the  less 
religious  he  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  he 
fell  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.* 

*  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !*  said  Mrs. 
Betty. — *  Wnat  a  signal  blessing  !*  said  Mrs. 
.Simpson.  *  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  the  best;  from  thatfery  hour  in 
which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  sufiering, 
a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
silence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blessings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  him,  were  the  means  used  by  our  mercifhl 
Father  to  turn  my  husband*s  heart — During 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
this  world  has  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  be 
could  leave  his  bed ;  during  this  time  his  busi- 
ness was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive  largo  sums 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  farter 
upon  us  than  we  could  answer  their  demands : 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  we  were  less  abl** 
to  satisfy  them  ;  one  misfortune  followed  an- 
other; till  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt' 
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It  led  iu  the  end  to  much  good,*  resumed  Mrs. 
Siinpeoo.  *  We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  h&d  lived  with  eo  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  hus- 
band's strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
oould  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
■o  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheer< 
fhl :  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  had  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
eircumstances.  I  was  contented  to  live  with 
Urn  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a  blessed 
•tomity  together  in  heaven.  I  said  to  him, 
*  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comibrta  of  life,  I  have  some- 
timea  been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full 
•Djoymenta  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  all 
diese  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
thip  for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  mi- 
racles tended  to  his  own  comfort :  and  though 
•re  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
•d  and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  his  own  ^ra- 
tiftcaiion  that  he  once  changed  water  into  wine ; 
and  I  have  oflcn  been  struck  with  the  near  posi. 
tion  of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It 
was  tor  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  hum- 
ble  sustcoance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  lefl  us ;  I  had,  indeed, 
Dothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
viour  of  the  world,  *  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
Iwad.*  My  husband  sihilcd  through  his  tcara, 
■nd  we  sat  down  to  supper ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  had  brought  with 
■le,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simp- 
■OQ  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fbl- 
lowing  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.  lie  began  by  re. 
marking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  rrovidenoe 
tbat  be  bad  been  less  prosperous  since  be  bad 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  hb 
endeavours  had  not  been  foUowed  by  that  sac- 
eew  which  usoallv  attends  industry.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply :  *  Your  heavenly  Father 
aees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  yon,  by  these  diaappoint- 
menta,  to  trust  lees  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself.  My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,*  added  I, 
*we  trust  every  bod^  but  God.  As  children  We 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because  we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  tbey 
command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the 
pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
no  will  carry  as  east,  when  be  has  promised  to 
carry  ui|  west  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes 
la  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  sus- 
piciona.  When  you  used  to  go  your  annual 
joomey  to  London,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  thro  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
be  would  carry  you  whero  he  had  engiged  to 
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do  so ;  you  were  not  anxioualy  watchingf  hia^ 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  tumiag; 
vVhen  the  doctor  sends  home  your  mediciMi 
don*t  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confideaoef 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  the 
ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  ^why  there  is  more  of  one  and  less 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  inatead  of 
sweet !  If  one  dose  does  n<H  cure  you,  be  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  be  seei 
the  first  does  yoo  no  good,  or  Uiat  by  long  ose 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect:  if  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger :  yoo  swal- 
low all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  is 
the  only  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  thoogb 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  both 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him- 
self to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  we 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.* 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  for  my  little  aer- 
mon,  as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleaaed  to  say  I 
bore  mv  share  in  our  misfortunes.  A  submis- 
sive behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  beat  practicsl 
illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When  he  had  thank- 
ed God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together; 
after  which  we  read  tbe  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epiatle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband  bad 
fijuislied  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  (jrod*s  chief  fa- 
vourites have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  su& 
cient  proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  baj^ 
piness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue. Shall  we  afler  reading  this  chapter,  com- 
plain of  our  petty  trials  7  Shall  we  not  rather  be 
thankful  that  our  affliction  is  so  light  ?* 

'  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be 
supported.  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  fanner  and  factor,  who  had 
lar^  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  bis  acoounta.  Thij  we 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  we  found 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  us  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer  was 
so  pleased  with  Mr.  Siinpson*s  qui^ikness,  re- 
gularity, and  good  sense,  that  he  ofiered  ua,  of 
nia  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  hia  own* 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  oa 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  pitimised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.*—*  All  does  seem  for  the  best  now, 
indeed;*  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty.— '  We  shall 
aee,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ; 
and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  oor  few 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look 
to  i&  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  the  day  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  as- 
sisted me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  This 
was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us ;  we  botb 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  contented 
but  cheerful  Our  employer  had  been  abeeot 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  came 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  more, 
ing  wnt  for  Mr.  Sim|>Mon  to  come  and  eettle  bit 
accounts,  which  were  Q^t   hohind-hand  bj  bis 
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kmg  absence.  We  were  just  going  to  church, 
Mnd  Mr.  Simpson  sent  hack  word,  that  he  would 
ea)l  and  speak  to  hi  in  on  his  way  horns.  A  se- 
cond message  followed,  ordering  him  to  come 
to  the  farmer's  directly :  he  agreed  that  he 
would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hus- 
band should  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

*The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated than  his  ploughman,  with  all  that  pride 
and  haughtiness  which  the  possession  of  woalUi, 
without  knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rudely  asked  my  husband  what  he  meant  by 
■ending  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
him  till  the  next  day;  and  insisted  that  he 
should  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *  Sir,* 
■aid  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
*  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
■hall  be  too  late.* — *  Are  you  so,*  said  the  far- 
iner !  *  Do  you  know  who  sent  for  you  7  You 
may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back  ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  you  may  leave 
your  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you  ;  I  will  look  them  over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
some  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.* 
— *  Sir,*  answered  my  husband,  *  I  dare  not 
obey  you  ;  it  is  Sunday.* — '  And  so  yon  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sun- 
day.' •  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  •  if  you  would 
give  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
break  the  commandment  of  my  God.* — *  Well,* 
said  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
commandment;  I  don*t  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  might  fancy  would  be  a  bad 
example,* — •  Sir,'  replied  my  husband,  *  the  ex- 
ample indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  object  The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.* — 
» Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ; 
and  when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pleasure  the  rest  of  the  day.* — *Sir,*  answered 
my  husband,  *  the  commandment  does  not  say, 
thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  morninfr^  but 
the  Sabbath  dayJ*  *  (set  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,* 
■aid  the  farmer ;  *  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  you ;  as  you  will  not  obey  mc  as  a  master, 
I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant.* — *  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *■  I  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey.* — *  Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you,* 
•aid  the  enraged  farmer  ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
get  but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
scrupulous  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pa- 
pers, directly,  and  pack  off  out  the  parish.* 
—•Out  of  your  cottage,*  said  my  husband, 
*I  certainly  will ;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  I 
may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment.' 
— ♦  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,*  replied 
the  farmer,  *■  so  you  had  better  troop  off  bag  and 
baggage :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
sickly,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
•t»y  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable.' 

*By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
fbi  be  found  it  too  late  to  go  to  ehnroh,  I  had 


got  our  little  dinner  ready ,  it  was  a  better 
than  we  had  lor  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  sec,  and  1  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provement in  our  circumstances.     I  saw  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh!  with  what  pain  did 
he  bring  himself  to  tell  mo  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.     I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Ix)rd  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.' — *  Notwithstanding  this  sud- 
den stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  husl^d,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.     Our  employer,  it  is 
true,  ma^  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  bs 
cause  it  is  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.     His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  insult,  bat 
not  to  oppress  us.    The  same  laws  to  which  the 
affluent  resort,  protect  us  also.    And  as  to  oar 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too, 
born  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  wo  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bcead;  exiles  and  beggars; 
while  we,  blessed  be  God,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  have  still  our  liberty^  our  limbs,  the 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churchee 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.* 

•This  happy  state  of  my  husband's  mind 
hushed  niv  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *Him  that  careth  for  us.*  We  had  begged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  was 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  bat 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
inarched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodgingf 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
husband  had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all 
for  conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind  ;  and  I  felt  thankful  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken  :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  y  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.' 

*  And  so  you  were  turned  adrift  once  more  ? 
Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
you  won*t  be  such  a  rool  as  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best  now.* — *  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  caught 
the  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  the 
whole  little  building  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  tlys 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  bouse.  *  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' — •  O  Uiat  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for 
the  children  of  men  !* 

*I  wiU  not  tel\  :roa  i9X  VStta  \xvi^&  vcA  «SSKl\^ 
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tions  which  befel  tu  ftflerwards.  I  would  also 
■pare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  husband's 
death.* — *  Well,  that  was  another  blessing  too,  I 
sappose,*  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  ever  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
■onk  under  it  Nothing  but  the  abundant  grace 
of  Grod  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
visitation ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  great- 
est mercv  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  my  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
for  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indcea  prayed  and 
struggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
mj  afiection  for  him  tied  mc  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  earnestly 
try  to  keep  my  eves  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
yet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith  ;  I  viewed 
it  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — I  had  deciMveil  inysuif.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  tmuble*!  so  well  from  the  pure 
love  of  God,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in  re. 
conciling  mc  to  every  difficulty  which  I  under- 
went  for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
i  the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  had  nothing  left  to  engage  me.  Hea- 
ren  had  now  no  rival  m  my  heart  Though  my 
love  of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  tliat  had  made  life  pleasant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
oooflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour. 

*  Afler  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length 
■o  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  du- 
ties.*— *  Now  you  are  wrong  again,  interrupted 
Bfrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself:  for  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to 
■pare.* — *  There  you  are  mistaken  again,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  People  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that 
iDoney  ia  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifls  of 
providence  are  overlooked  as  things  of  no  value. 
I  have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little  for 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My  eyes  are 
good  ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.     I  have  tolerable  health ; 

00  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
■ick;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
Dot  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure  ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sittin^f  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed  ?  My  Sa\ioui  waked  and 
watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  suffering  mem- 
bAs  7  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  nufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practine  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-denial  to  ours'^lvcs.* 

» WeU,*  said  Mrs.  Botly,  '  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and 

1  am  afraid  I  should  never  f)r^ive  any  of  those 
^ha  WBTB  the  cause  oi  sendiug  me  there,  par- 


ticularly that  farmer  Thomas  who  tnmod  yon 
out  of  doors.* 

'  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpeon, '  I  not  only  for- 
give him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments  with  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh ! 
never  put  off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  oflen  see  how  the  con- 
science is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  are 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain  ;  and 
this  perhaps  for  two  reasons ;  from  a  feeling  ooo- 
viction  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
tlieir  own  responsibility.  We  alao  hear  from  the 
most  hardened,  of  death-bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies. Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But 
why  must  we  wait  for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  7  Believe  me,  tliat  scene 
will  be  so  full  of  torror  and  amazement  to  the 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  onneces- 
sary  business.* 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  lettor  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

*  Madam — I  write  to  tell  you  that  your  (Jd  op 
pressor,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  de-' 
spairat  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  his  sole  joy,  ilbw  doubled  his  sorrows; 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
,  up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  He  felt  great  conceni 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  hir 
unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  roe 
to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  tliat  by  his 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  af 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  could 
live  his  life  over  again,  lie  would  serve  God,  and 
strictly  observe  the  Sabbath. 


•  Yours,  &c. 


*  J.  Johnson.* 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out,  *  Now  all  is  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
sec  you  a  lady  once  more.* — *■  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.* 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  tliis  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa- 
tion was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her 
below,  she  went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  she  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  night  before  by  sitting  so  Lite 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out 
against  Providence  than  ever.  *  What !  to  catch 
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a  fever  while  yoa  were  reading  that  very  letter 
which  told  you  about  your  good  fortune ;  which 
would  have  enabled  you  to  live  like  a  lady  as 
you  are.  I  never  will  believe  this  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as  you  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  1* 

*  iletty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  we  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly. 
There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so 
tond  ofl  As  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  *tis 
but  the  same  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
worse :  so  many  more  nights  and  days,  summers 
and  winters ,  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
but  with  less  relish  for  them  ;  a  return  of  the 
same  or  greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength, 
and  perhaps  less  patience  to  bear  them.* — *WeU,* 
replied  Betty, '  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
at  last  giving  you  your  reward.* — *  Reward  !* 
cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  *  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther will  not  put  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
as  wealth ;  I  (eel  I  shall  die.* — *  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,*  said  Betty,  *  lo  good  as  you  are,  to  be 
taken  off  just  as  your  prosperity  was  begin- 
ning.— *  You  think  I  am  good  just  now,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson,  *  because  I  am  prosperous.  Suc- 
cess is  no  sure  msrk  of  Grod*s  favour ;  at  this 
r&te,  you,  who  judge  by  outward  things,  would 
have  thought  Herod  a  better  man  than  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
on  your  principles,  that  the  sufferer  is  the  sin- 
ner, would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  God*8  favour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  con- 
demned to  die,  for  your  sins  and  mine.* 

Id  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying,  and  though  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmur- 
ing that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away 


at  the  very  instant  which  she  came  into  posses, 
sion  of  so  much  money.  *  Betty,*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  bekeve  you  love 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me ; 
yet  you  do  not  love  me  so  well  as  God  loves  me, 
though  you  would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  put- 
ting a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 
single  stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  me.  You,  if  you  could  restore  me,  might  be 
laying  me  open  to  some  temptation  from  which 
God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind 
ness  in  making  this  world  so  smooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  ever  have  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise- 
ry. God*s  grace  in  afflicting  me,  will  hereaflei 
be  the  subject  of  my  praises  in  a  world  of  blest- 
edness.  Bstty,*  added  the  dying  woman,  *do 
you  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  ?*— *  To  be  sore  I  do,*  said 
Betty. — *  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-bom ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of  ^ 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Cove- 
nant V — *  I  am  sure  you  are,*  said  Betty. — ^  And 
yet,*  resumed  she,  *  you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Father  is  using  me  unkindly  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  mv  en- 
trance into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !    Believe  my  dying  words— all  is  ^<n 

THE  BEST.* 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  after,  in  a  frame 
of  nifind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  that 
*  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.* 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY-* 


SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mrs.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer- 
chant. She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 
giving  them  money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 
much  taken  op  with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare 
10  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 
ETood  as  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money  was  often 
ill  bestowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  failed  ; 
and  he  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
too  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 
did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave 
up  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
ii  a  way  many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ; 
but  she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
weep  away  that  time  which  might  have  been 
better  spent  in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  tliat  Mr.  Simpson,  the 


vicar  of  Wefton,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones 
after  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse, 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  fbr 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not 
asfiist  them.  '  Indeed,  sir,*  added  she,  '  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
afternoon,  when  you  bade  us  go  and  do  likewise-^ 
— *You  do  not,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  ffo  and  do  likewise  without  be- 
ing  rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  you 
may  observe,  that  charity  was  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much  concerned 
in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir 
John  with  his  great  estate;  and,  to  speak  plain- 
ly,  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  you 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
more  useful.* 


•  This  was  first  printed  mider  the  title  of  Tua  CoTtKoa  eooa. 
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*  Sir,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  am  grown  shy  of 
the  poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.^ 

*  Nothing!  niad&ni  ?*   replied   the  clergyman: 

*  Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offices,  nothing  ?  Doing  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  th*  heart  and  the 
will.  The  servant  who  improved  his  xwo  talents 
was  equally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten  :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish 
indolence,  which  drew  down  so  severe  a  con- 
demnation on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  i«  by 
oar  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove 
oarselves  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  de- 
greo,  resembw  your  Saviour  6y  going  about  and 
doing  good,  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
■eal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  bo  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  charity,  and 
greatly  piomote,  by  his  exertions  and  example, 
the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
•rality,  it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
bat  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  irorA;  out  their  own  taloationt 
bot  that  they  prcMnote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  su|^gest  a 
•erioos  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre- 
eentation  of  the  day  of  judgn>ent,  contained  in 
the  twcnty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
tboee  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
performed  such  works  ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his 
lake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might 
do  more  good  than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish 
aoold  do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
oat  ways  of  doing  much  good  with  little  money ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art. 
Iliey  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.    You  have  influence  with  the  few  rich 

Eraons  in  tlie  parish  ;  exert  that  influence, 
tty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  life.* 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
eo  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
fiirmed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once, as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her 
ehief  um  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
boora  in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
deeiroos  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hMrts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
ieoeiverelij|rioai  coonael  and  instruction. — Mrs, 


Jtnies  H-ax  inuch  respected  by  all  the  rieli  pir 
sons  in  Weslon,  wlio  had  known  her  in  hw 
prosperity.  fc>ir  John  was  tboughtleae,  la^ah, 
and  indolent  The  Squire  was  over  frugal,  bot 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  Jolui 
loved  pleasure,  tKe  squire  loved  money.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  whs 
sLitMcribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  maleh 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringiBg 
and  bonfires,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmu; 
this  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them  ;  bat  he 
thought  it  was  foU^  to  teach  them,  and  madnen 
to  think  of  reforming  them.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  give  his  guinea ;  but  I  questioa 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  gaming  to  have  cur«i  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  conntitntional  ^eod 
nature  which,  if  be  had  lived  much  within  sight 
of  misery,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  but 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserving.  He 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  tlie  distretised. — 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  shoold 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth 
to  tlie  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  that  it  was  his  doty  so  to  hasbaod 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mra 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing; 
so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  aski^ 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  squire  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full  snp> 
port  of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  give  away.  Tliis,  Uiough  a  cheap,  is 
a  most  important  act  of  charity  :  it  has  its  vari- 
ous uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religioos 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few  ways  ^ob- 
taining; it  counteracts  the  wicked  designs  of 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by 
their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked  booksi--I 
mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity  ;  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wants 
she  met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad 
manaofement,  or  to  imposition :  she  was  stniek 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  the 
HDayor  often  sent  to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  that 
tlic  bread  was  proper  weight  She  weighed  bar 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaC  and  foond 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  tn 
air  John ;  but  luckily  the  squire  was  also  a  ma- 
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fwtrate,  and  it  was  quito  in  his  way  :  for  thouj^h 
lie  would  not  give,  yot  he  Woald  counsel,  calcu- 
late, contrive,  reprimand,  and  punish.  He  told 
her  he  could  remedy  the  evil  ifaome  one  would 
lodge  an  information  against  the  baker;  but 
that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
it  so  difficult  to  accomplish. 

The  informer. 
She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was 
at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  good. 
*Ay,  good  enough,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as 
white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it 
Here^s  a  sixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
penny  roll!*  He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 
baker,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Jones  now  told  him  what  she  had  done ;  how 
the  had  detected  the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the 
evil  sbould  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi. 
ded  he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform,* 
said  he,with  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang  an  informer  ! 
I  scorn  the  office.* — *You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
place,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones ;  *  fur  you  don*t  scorn 
to  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  he  in  a  passion,  nor 
to  swear,  though  you  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
injury,  and  to  increase  your  children's  bread. 
Let  ma  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
ignorant  people  mistake  more  than  in  your  no- 
tions about  informen.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
way  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  though  it  is  a 
mischievous  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  infbr- 
mation  on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
or  bitterness  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com. 
mit  the  otfcnce,  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for 
my  part,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  only 
inlbrmed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
bat  against  you,  for  swearing  at  him.* 

*  Well,  but  madam,*  said  the  smith,  a  little 

soAened,  *  don*t  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 

to  turn  informer?*     *■  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 

man*s  motives  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 

in  clear  cases  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 

and  a  virtue.     If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 

laws,  it  must  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 

execution ;  but  bow  can  this  be,  if  people  will 

not  inform  the  magistrates  when  they  see  the 

laws  broken  !     I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 

to  be  an  offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 

an  informer  in  support  of  them. — An  informer 

i^  Irade  is  commonly  a  knave.     A  rash,  mali- 

oouji,  or  passionate  informer  is  a  firebrand  ;  but 

honest  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use. 

fal  members  of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land. 

If  you  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 

nibject,  do   not  you   think   that  you  will   be 

laswerable  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre- 

vented  by  informing,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 

tcoomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit  them. 

^Well,  madam,*  said  the  smith, '  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
informer  when  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
■MiDf  rii^ht ;  always  mind  that, said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Next  day  tiie  smith  attended,  Crib  was  fined  in 
^  usual  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
from  hirn  and  gwen  to  the  poor.  The  justices 
resolved  henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
Iheir  diMtrict ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
*Qeh  as  Crib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
dreads  a  trial.  Thoa  had  Mrs.  Jones  the  com- 
Vol.  I. 


fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  withou* 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
great,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she  did  them 
in  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawful 
weight :  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  had 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  small 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on 
that  subject 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish  ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus- 
tom as  Wills,  at  the  Sogarloaf,  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  ^Madam,*  said 
the  shopkeeper,  *Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wife  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king*8 
proclamation  against  vice  and  inmiurality  next 
Sunday  at  church  ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  he  readily  undertook  :  for  while 
sir  John  thought  it  good-natured  t3  ronn*ve  at 
breaking  the  laws,  the  squire  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcing 
of  penal  statutes  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  aO 
religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
ready  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  long 
credit ;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortabls  at  the  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  eril 
day  of  payment,  like  them  ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves  plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  unie  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  grnods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Joncs*s  success; 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Wes 
ton,  without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  Fhey 
both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was  reason  in  this  :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur- 
geun,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  affDrd  to  buy 
these  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  if  tliey 
would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
which  they  could  very  well  afford,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  his  meat 
cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  tKvtv^^ 
so  that  she  would  not  teaM  Vuuv  m\^4 Vscv^  %\atma 
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about  the  poor.  The  squire  said  he  should  pre- 
fer vegetable  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  llio  doctor  preferred  them  because  they 
were  wholesomer.  The  steward  chose  to  imi- 
tate  the  squire  ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  unerenteel  to  stand  out.  So  gravy  soupe 
becaiiie  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
come as  unfashionable  in  many  other  places. 

Wiien  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  tiiat  baking  at  home  would  be  one  step  to- 
wards restoring  the  good  old  management.  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  ?  Yet  tlio  general  objection  seemed  reason, 
able.  They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which 
often  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
sent  for  these  women  ;  knowing  that  from  them 
she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *•  How  comes 
it,*  said  siie  to  them,  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  afford 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
have  no  better  wages  than  other  men.* — *  True, 
madam,*  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and 
fresh  butter  twice  a-day  at  home.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
my  stomacii  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
rulk :  at  last  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in 
time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  my 
tea.  At  last  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea 
began  to  make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  died  with  my  first  child.  Parson 
Simpson  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  improper  indulgences,  that  wo  resolved, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
I  promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chec- 
quers, I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  for  iL  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than 
one  {Kiund  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nuurishmcnL  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
triip'e  to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
witli  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
I  am  a  nurse. 

Public  Houses, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
firings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
lones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said. 
Met  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  fellows:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.* 
Bat  thotu^  who  have  thia  false  sfood-natare  (br- 


get,  that  while  the  man  is  enjoying  hinuelj,  u 
it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  ragged 
and  starving.  True  Christian  good-nature 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  but  is 
kind  to  all.  The  squire,  who  was  a  friend  to 
order,  took  up  the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.  *  The  Lion,*  said  be,  '  is  necessary. 
It  stands  by  the  road-side;  travellers  must  have 
a  resting  place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.*  Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  wu 
sir  John*s  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  late  bat 
ler.  Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  but  be 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  support 
the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  ht 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  boose. 
The  squire,  hou  cv(t,  now  took  away  the  license 
from  the  Bell.  And  a  fray  happening  soon 
afler  at  the  Ciiequers  (which  was  near  the 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  wu 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  u  t 
nuisance.  You  would  not  believe  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask, 
when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses  wii 
taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  ha 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
an  honest  man  drinking  his  wholesome  cup  of 
beer  by  his  own  fire-side,  his  rony  children  play- 
ing about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wife 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  husband*! 
supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  tiiougb 
I  don't  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — Thus  Mrs 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  same  proportion 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other's  brewings,  would  have 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bad 
management  had  crept  in,  many  cottages  have 
been  built  without  tins  convenience.  Fuel  also 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  the 
building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  sab* 
scribed  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improyemenl 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  mo* 
thers  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-pennyt 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  the  baking. 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wee* 
ton  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers*  wivee 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  wae  t 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  childm 
were  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparkii 
at  the  Cross,  to  koep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  seO 
out  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.  She  did  fo^ 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  scMoe 
additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  itse 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She  abo 
sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate ;  so  that,  with  the  belf 
of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  pud 
diof  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
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Charity  SchooUfor  ServanU. 

The  girls'  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
to  neglect;  for  though  many  would  be  sub- 
ribers,  yet  no  one  would  look  ailer  it.  I  wish 
is  was  the  case  at  Weston  only  :  many  schools 
ve  come  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
ite  destitute  of  schools,  because  too  many 
ntry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
sir  grown  up  daughters  to  inspect  the  instruc- 
»n  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
ly  to  see  if  girls  were  tauglit  to  work.  The 
st  clergyman  cannot  do  every  thing.  This 
ladies  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her 
unsellors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  wont  every 
iday  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
ers,  as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
cut  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones 
d  not  been  bred  to  tliese  things  ;  but  by  means 
Mrs.  Cowper's  excellent  cuttingout-book ; 
e  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art 
le  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make  and 
3nd,  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She  also  al- 
ired  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 
mily  to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
ess  one  cheap  di$h.  One  Friday,  whicli  was 
oking  day,  who  should  pass  by  but  the  squire, 
th  his  gun  and  dogs.  He  looked  into  the 
hool  for  the  first  time.  *  Well,  madam,'  said 
,  *  what  good  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  are 
ar  girls  learning  and  earning  ?  Where  are 
ur  manufactures?  Where  is  your  spinning 
d  your  carding  ?' — *  Sir,'  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
lall  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
:turing  country  ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
>inen,  they  will  not  be  much  employed  in 
inning.  Wo  must,  in  the  kind  of  good  we 
tempt  to  do,  consult  the  local  genius  of  the 
ice :  I  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  intro- 
ice  spinning,  for  instance,  in  a  country  where 
is  quite  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
He  of  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting,  that  they 
ty  be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
lid  linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  tlie  family 
ith  the  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
ids  of  their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is 
lother  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
id  I  know  of  none  within  my  own  roach 
bich  is  so  valuable.'—*  What  can  that  be  ?' 
id  the  squire. — *  To  tnake  good  wives  for  work- 
g  mni,'  said  she.  *  Is  not  mine  an  excellent 
Lple  commodity  ?  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
e  arts  of  industry  and  good  management.  It 
little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
wk  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
I  by  a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
ill  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
mts  to  the  rich  ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
fe  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op- 
irtnnity  n>r  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
intend  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  iiave 
)ber  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
Hne  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
vek,  when  the  house-keeper,  tlie  cook,  the 
oose-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  sliall  be  re- 
oired  to  instruct  them  in  thoir  several  dcpart- 
lents.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
nining  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
bis  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
orts  of  Ubour.    Girls  who  come  out  of  charity- 


schools,  where  they  have  been  employed  ir 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employ, 
ments.  I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
charity  children  to  write  for  the  same  reason 
I  confine  within  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of 
educating  the  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  by  which  the  community  may  be  best  be- 
nefitted,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  bestow.* 

*What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?* 
said  the  squire  ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  ai 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John's  French  cook  had  filled 
iL'  *  Sir,'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  women 
see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  homo  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  got  into,  thaUwe  think  any  thing 
ia  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  nta 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  cir- 
cumstances required  it' 

*  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,'  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
mo  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.'  The  squire 
found  it  HO  good  aAor  his  walk,  that  he  was  al- 
most sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs 
of  beef^  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep's  head 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  bejrged 
his  cook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging as  to  favour  mo  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipts.  And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
voury dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  small  incomes  may  bo 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  aller,  *  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  ?'  *  Sir,'  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you 
have  given  me.  You  have  taught  me  that  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lessen  the  afflictions  of  others, 
and  thus  evidence  our  submission  to  tlie  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  for  the  good  of  others.  You 
have  taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  God's  service, 
if  we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hereafter  ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  talents 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the  pre- 
sent,  and  much  more  the  future  happiness  of 

^  See  Uie  Way  to  Plenty,  for  a  number  of  dnaa^  t» 
oeipts. 
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all  around  us. — You  have  tau^rht  me  that  much 
good  may  be  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
the  heart,  the  hcbd,  and  the  hands  arc  of  some 
use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
anoUier  lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea> 
aons  of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  wo  ha\'o 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
creased  liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  bat 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence  Above  all, 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  aubordination,  it  Im 
brought  the  atRucnt  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indignl 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brought  *  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  this  1  look  u|iaD 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  atteniliB| 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  gi 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanciioDed  by  thi 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  oontributioof 
of  the  wealthy.* 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jonei^ 
and  who  are  under  the  same  drcanutances,  |e 
and  do  likeieUe  ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


1  PEOMisED,  in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy^  to 

Jive  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
ones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fear 
being  able  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  usd*,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  and 

Siety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Tot  that  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
up,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  snd  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.     It  is  something 

Eined  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
bbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
■mall  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant. 
It  ui  something  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read ; 
it  is  much  to  ho  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  these  in- 
■titution!4  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  effected  by  God*s  blessing  on  tlie  best  direct- 
ad  means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  ReeommendatioTU. 

Mr!«.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qutlifi'^d  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
this,  -sen  in  the  gay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept 
her  Iroin  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
somcti'nos  been  deceived  herself,  she  was  very 
carsfu!  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  there  is  always  some  0!ie  ap- 
propriate quality  which  every  person  must  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
ploy m<^nt — *  Even  in  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
Mr.  Sliupson  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfection  ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  mn,y  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  Horne  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoos,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  eontrine  to 
mako  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recommendations.  I  found  people  oflen  wantel 
to  impo.%  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  thcmfielves. — Once,  I  rem«)mber,  when  I  un- 
dertook to  get  a  matron  for  an  hoepitaL  half  my  | 


acquaintance  had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mn 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  provisions 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  reoommend  thif 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  iargi 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discanM 
housekeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been  ruiatA 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey*s  gouty  husband, 
but  who  she  yet  thought  might  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun- 
dred poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  sent  mt 
a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
otliers.* 

*  It  is  very  true,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpeoo, 
*  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if,  indeed,  it  eu 
be  called  doing  good  to  any  one  to  place  them 
in  a  station  in  which  they  must  feci  unhappji 
by  not  knowing  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  per- 
sons recommended  are  objects  of  charity,  I  pti> 
vately  subscribe  to  their  wants  ;  I  pity  and  htlp 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  hi 
which  they  arc  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doinf 
hurt  a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  iiw 
dividual.* 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  firftt  slap 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pnH 
vide  a  suitable  mistress.    The  vestry  were  M 
earnest  in  recommending  one  woman,  that  sbi 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.     On  inquiry,  shi 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off 
the  parish ;  they  never  considered  that  a  veiT 
ignorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  young  chiL 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  t 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profitf 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.    Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  tboogb 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  her  coa- 
duct,  because  she  used  to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.     And  she  objected  to  i 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  wis 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession  of 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct     Mn^ 
Jones  knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice  neither 
she  knew  she  must  put  up  with  many  baits  at 
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*  I  knew/  said  she  to  Mr.  Simpson,  *•  the 
perfection  of  every  things  that  is  human.  As 
the  mistress  will  have  much  to  bear  with  from 
the  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
bear  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  and  I  must 
submit  to  our  respective  trials,  by  thinking  how 
much  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us  all.  But  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in 
oertain  situations.  There  are,  in  particular, 
three  things  which  a  school- mistress  must  not 
be  without,  good  senate  activity,  and  piety. 
Without  the  first  she  will  mislead  others ;  with. 
OQt  the  second  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
oat  the  third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she 
will  ncTer  christianize  them.* 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  *■  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  an- 
iwer  her  purpose :  this,*  continued  he,  *•  is  no 
ilher  than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew, 
[t  will  indeed  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from 
lier ;  and  to  her  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing 
life  than  that  which  she  at  present  leads.  But 
vaghi  I  to  put  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
Mght  Betty  to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
imn petition  with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
shildrcn  7  This  will  appear  still  more  important, 
if  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institu- 
ions,  not  as/rutf,  but  $eed;  if  we  take  into  the 
loeoont  how  many  yet  unborn  may  become 
!)hristian8,  in  consequence  of  our  making  these 
diiMren  Christians :  for  how  can  we  calculate 
he  number  which  may  be  hercafler  trained  for 
fieaven,  by  those  very  children  we  are  going  to 
Btch,  when  they  th^^mselves  shall  become  pa- 
rents, and  you  and  I  arc  dead  and  forgotten  ? 
Fo  be  sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  peas- 
VHip  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  my 
inen  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
machine,  when  all  this  will  signify  but  little ; 
sot  it  will  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
inmortal  souls  were  the  better  for  my  making 
this  petty  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Chris- 
tian, has  excellent  sense,  and  had  a  good  educa- 
tion from  my  mother.  She  has  also  had  a  little 
Mirt  of  preparatory  training  for  the  business ; 
fir  when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson- 
ife  for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
to  appoint  thom  all  to  come  at  the  same  time; 
md  after  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
thom  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
them  in  their  catechism.  She  is  just  and  fair 
in  dealing  oat  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making 
my  favour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
their  children :  but  her  own  old  caps  and 
lihando,  and  cast-off  clothes,  are  bestowed  as 
little  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  that  taking 
the  time  she  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
the  things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
vbo  does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  cha- 
nly.  This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
tot  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
<b  good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op- 
portonities  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
to  encourage  her.* 

Bfy  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
thit  this  n  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  as- 
Med  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
^OQt  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related 
ift  the  Cure  for  Melancholy.  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
^  fdbwing  wcok,  got  togetlier  as  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  u 
follows : 

Mrs.  Jones**  Exhortalion. 

*  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  chil- 
dren.    Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.     You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered 
for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost    Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un- 
natural monster  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  put  into  it  ?    But  such  a  mother 
would   be  merciful,   compared  with   her   who 
should  rob  her  children  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God  when   it  is 
held  out  to  them.   Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  offer,  or  if,  afler  having  sent  your 
children  a  few  times  you  should  aflerwardskeep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  your  poor  children,  then,  have  cause  to 
say,  *  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.   I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltry  pleasure. — For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  !*    My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could   bear  to  see  your 
darling  child  condemned  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion ? — Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  ac- 
cuse  you  as  the  cause  of  it  ?     Is  thoie  any  mo. 
ther  here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — *  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailing  their  evil  inclinations !  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, instead  of  rescuing  them  from  vanity  and 
sin,  by  sending  them  to  school  !*     If  there  are 
any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues her  chi]d*s  pleasure  more  than  his  seal, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  in- 
stead of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment* 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  moot 
of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  give  thern  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promising  to  send  their  children  con- 
stantly. Others,  who  were  not  so  well-disposed, 
were  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  afler  the  sin  of  so  do- 
ing had  been  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  thio 
meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
school.  Most  of  those  also  who  were  present, 
as  soon  as  they  got  home,  set  about  providing 
their  chilr  en  with  what  little  decent  apparel 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared 
his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettcrmost  hat,  to  in- 
duce his  grown  up  son  to  attend  ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  younger  children  out  of  any  fa- 
mily  who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Too 
many  made  excuses  thai  \h<)\t  aVvo^a  'wvi^  ^V 
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if  their  hat  worn  oat  But  Mrs.  JoneR  told 
*hvm  not  to  bring  any  excuse  to  her  which  *.hey 
could  not  bring  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and 
among  those  excuses  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young  children. 

Subscripliofti. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subscrip. 
lions  froni  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  farmers  and 
trades- people,    whose    duty   and    interest    she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calculated  to 
improve  the  virtue  apd  happiness  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.     She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  called  on  far- 
mer  Hoskins.    She  told  him,  as  he  was  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.     *  Subscription  !' 
said  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;* 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,* — *  Farmer,* 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  God  has   blessed   you   with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  in  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean   by  blessing,' 
said  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived 
hard  while  I- had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got   forward    in   the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,   and  subscriptions,  it   all  goes,  I 
think.* — *Mr.  Hoskins,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  the  more  you   pay;  so  that  your  mur- 
murs arc  a  proof  of  your  wealth.     This  is  but 
an   ungrateful  return    for   all  your   blessings.* 
— *  You  are  ai^ain  at  your  blessings,*  said  the 
farmer ;  *  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  ho  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own   industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops   have  been  good,  because  I  minded 
ray  ploughing  and  sowing.*    *  O,  farmer  I'  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  you  forget  who«ie  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches.     But  I  do  not 
come  to  preach,  but  to  beg.* 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  ? 
Flannel  or  French  7  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  whim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one's  pocket  ?* — '  I  am  going  to 
establish  a  Sunday-school,  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.* — ♦  Why,  then,  said  the  farmer,  *  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothinsr ;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new  fangled  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  teaching  the  p<x)r  to  rend  is  the  %'ery  worst' 
— *  And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  prin- 
siples  to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.* — *  Not  with  my  j 
consent,  nor  my  money,*  said  the  farmer ;  *  for  j 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.*  | 
— 'So  it  may,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  'if you  only  i 
teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
To  find  out  books  for  themselves.*    There  is  a  I 

*  It  vfM  this  consideration  chinfly.  which  stimulated  j 
iba  eoBdoctors  of  tte  Cheap  Reponitory  to  send  forth  I 


prononcss  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  ooi 
duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  pro- 
moting.  Only  lix>k  round  your  own  kitchen ;  1 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.  I  grant  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all,  than  (o 
read  such  stuff*  as  this.  But  if,  when  they  aik 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  nay  wone, 
a  8er|>ent,  your's  is  the  blame.'  Then  taking 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  title, 
she  went  on. — *  I  do  not  wonder,  if  yon,  who 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  all.'  The  hnan 
grinned,  and  said,  *  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  mv 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  when  a  bit 
of  fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare 
that  penny,  there  is  no  harm  done.  When  it  is 
very  hot  or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  op 
a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  to  make 
me  laugh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !*  replied  Mrs.  Jooes,  *  when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  fun 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  com?  or  whose 
shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  gnm 
to  grow  ?  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  sodi 
as  you  read  only  serve  to  put  them  oilt  of  your 
head.* 

Mrs.   Jones  having  taken  pains  to   let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  all  the  genteel  and  wealtbv 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  why  u 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  00I7 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if 
once  they  are  made  scholars ;  and  that  th^ 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.* — ^*Noir 
you  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,'  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  as 
answer.     Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woman, 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  be- 
cause he  knew  it  the  better  7*  *  No,  perhaps  not' 
— *Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning  whirt 
we  intf>nd  tu  give  the  poor,  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible;  a  book  which  brings  Is 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  eveffj 
duty  is  explained,  every  doctrine  brought  ints 
practice,  and  the  highest  truths  made  level  to 
the   meanest  understanding.     The   knowledge 
of  that  book,  and  its  practical  influence  00  the 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  bolb 
for  the  industry  and  obedienoo  of  your  servanH. 
Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will  be  the  wens 
Ber%'ant  for  being  a  good  Christian  ?* — *  Perhapi 
not' — *  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  <^  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor,  individually  and  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  ?*— *  Yes.* — •  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  t>e  well  porfbrinod  frooi 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudeneft 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  baekp 
ed  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  ponifb- 

that  varioty  nf  little  hnokff  90  peculiarly  fuiied  to  tkf 
younir.  TlK-y  Ciinftiilf^rtMl  that  by  moa'iid  of  Suadif 
w.h'Mils.  inultitinloji  woro  now  tniight.  tor*'ad.  who  w^U 
bo  cxpniiod  to  b»  rorruptijd  by  all  tJie  ribaliln-  and  I^a- 
fanenew  nf  Iixmv  fonrs,  vicious  itonea,  and  espsaallf 
by  the  new  influx  of  corrupiiun  ahsiiif  from  jacofeiiH 
cal  and  atheiictical  pamphlets ,  and  that  it  mt  a  boaste 
duty  to  counteract  such  temptations. 
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lieaven  or  hell  7  Even  upon  your  own 
of  worldly  policy,  do  you  think  a  poor 
)t  less  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
taught  when  a  boy  that  it  was  a  sin, 
s  breaking  a  commandment,  to  rob  a 
or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
norance  of  God^s  law  7  Will  your  pro- 
ecured  so  effectually  by  the  stocks  on 
,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school, 
U  these  thingM  God  will  bring  them 
tent  ?  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read 
so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
of  leisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read  7 
Lnd  he  oflen  does,  make  a  bad  use  of 
g ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
ut  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
ill  always  have  been  among  the  most 
jnes  of  his  life.* 

madam,'  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  do 
that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  ser- 
3  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  for 
lea.  What  has  farmer  Dobson  given  7* 
.  guinea,*  said  Mrs.  Junes. — *■  Well,' 
farmer,  *it  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
more  than  he,  who  is  only  a  renter, 
ilf  a  guinea !  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
bare  as  a  labourer.* — *  Perhaps,'  re. 
.  Jones,  *  that  is  one  reason  why  he 
luch.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,' 
farmer  ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just 
lever  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
on  neither.' — *  Yes,  and  you  must  ex- 
If  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  work- 
their  children,  and  oflen  look  into 
yourself,  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and 
discourage  them  accordingly,'  added 
*  The  most  zealous  teachers  will 
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ir  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
rted  by  the  wealthy ;  and  your  poor 
soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
'ced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  added 
ber  hardships,  if  it  be  not  made  plea- 
e  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
iratuities,  from  their  betters.' 
rs.  Jones  took  her  leave  ;  the  farmer 
I  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.     When 
ito  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson, 
tanding  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 
the  farmer's  two  young  daughters, 
>le  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 
d  a  woman  who  led  him.     The  wo- 
aid  a  basket. on  the  ground,  out  of 
was  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls, 
kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ch  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
3   clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
I,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
»ushcd  some  of  the  songs  to  the  hot- 
basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 
tuy  a  godly  book.     Mr.  Simpson  saw 
le  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
ly  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girVs 
•ng  which  the  woman  had  not  been 
aatch  away.     He  was  shocked  and 
see  that  these  young  girls  were  about 
sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  ri- 
he  was  ashamed  even   to  cast   his 
He   turned  about  to  the   girl,  and 
it  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  you  think  should  be  done  to  a  person  \yho 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  tound 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  luiuse  7 
The  girls  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought  to 
be  hanged.  *■  That  he  should,'  said  the  farme^ 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  too.' 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest  Mr.  Simpson,  turnin|f 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body  ?' — *  The  soul,  sir,'  said  the 
girl. — *  Why  so  ?'  said  he. — *•  Because,  sir,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.' — *  Then,'  cried  Mr.  Simpeon,  in  a 
stem  voice,  turning  to  the  fiddler's  woman, 

*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  7  poison  for  the  soul  7* 

*  Poison  7'  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  shudderinflr  as  people  do  who  are 
afraid  they  have  touched  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !'  echoed  the  farmer's  daughters,  recol- 
lecting with  horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  house-dog,  had  got  at  the  day  before, 
and  afler  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  in  convulsions.  ^Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Simpscni  to  the  woman,  *  I  do  again  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  girls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rumed  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about' 

*  I  now  see,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer, 

*  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  doet 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far  better 
that  they  should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  let- 
ter, unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of  it  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  oflen 
abused  to  the  purpose  of  drunkenness.' 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he 
oflen  heard  them  singing  that  song  which  the 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  made 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

*■  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  it 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief^  I  have  oflen  heard,  as  I  have  been 
crossing  a  hay-field,  young  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  mc  out  of  the 
field,  though  I  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dangerous  because  some  folks  abune  it 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternly 
said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  fartlier  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.'  The  girls  threw  away  all  their 
songs,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  afler  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings,  that  thev  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  but 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  ib  «k\\  ^;^xA  \l\A» 
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books,  Christmas  carols,  and  harmless  songs,  people,  got  a  habit  of  droppintr  in,  that  tksy 

and  de&trcd  the  fiddler^s  woman  never  to  call  might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  &niilMi 

there  a/^uin.  And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  filM, 

This  liltle  incident  aflerwards  confirmed  Mrs.  not  only  the  fives.court  and  public  house  wot 

Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of  thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea 


putting  in  practice.  This  was,  afler  her  school 
had  been  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-dis[ioscd  grown-up  youth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  atler  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing  the  heart  by  serious  and  affectionate  dis- 
course, that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  after 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  s^ervants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  moKt  substantial  people  in  the  parish  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Huskins,  wk 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaviaf 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  wasM 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  wan 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jciqm 
to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards 
her  first  May-day  feast  Of  this  feast  some  wb- 
count  shall  be  given  hereaf\cr ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  WilnioU* 


*For  a  eontiniiHtion  of  the  Sunday  Bchnol,  wee  Ifes 
itory  of  Heiiter  Wilniot,  in  two  parlK.  in  thi*  c^itisa. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  separate  them  in  thi«  eolle& 
tion :  as  the  two  preceding  numben  ratbf^r  tend  toes- 
force  the  duties  of  the  higher  and  middle  class,  and  tfei 
two  subsequent  ones  those  of  the  poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


METHoraifT  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  d  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
people ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all 
this  niultitufie  was  at  home  ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  distant  coimtry.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
might  associate  together  for  tlieir  present  mu- 
tual coinH^rt  and  convenience ;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
others  all  the  services  he  could  upon  their  jour- 
ney, yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveller  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
riak,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  imited 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any  ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
■ecretout  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment.  Now,  as  they  know  tliey 
were  always  liable  t/)  bo  called  away  at  an  hour*s 
notice,  one  would  liave  th<jught  they  would  have 
been  chietly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pro- 
paring,  and  getting  every  thing  in  order.  But 
thia  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to'you,  my  readers,  if  any 
cf  you  are  setting  eat  upon  a  little  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
ail  your  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  vour 
basiness  ut  home,  and  packing  up  every  little 
necessary  fi)r  your  expodilion?  And  does  not 
the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ouirht  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
>nably7    And  when  you  are  actually  on 


your  journey,  especially  if  you  have  never  beea 
to  that  place  before,  or  are  likely  to  remain  then, 
don't  you  begin  to  think  a  little  abc«ut  the  pka- 
sures  and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  Loodoi 
or  York  is?     Don*t  you  wonder  wl'.ut  is  doing 
there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business,  or 
the  company  you  expect  to  be  engagt* d  in.'    Dd 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  con^ult  Brooked 
Gazetteer?     And  don*t  you  try  to  pick  up  frou 
your  fellow.passengers  in  the  stage  coach  an? 
littlo  information  you  can  get-*     And   thongii 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  convene 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  tout 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  *)  ork, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?     And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  yuu  notafray 
ofover-sleeping,  and  does  not  that  fear  keepyoo 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  aro  commonly  op 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  t>ummoi 
you'     Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  how  nr* 
prised  will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to 
the  far  country  have  not  half  your  prudenoB, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  inHnitely  nioit 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  eaa 
be  sent  after  them,  in  which,  when  they  areoiMt 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  in.<:tead  of  benif 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  of 
unprepared  ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provisioa, 
or  even   making  memorandums  of  what  th^ 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  ihcir  joor* 
ney,  spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversion.    At  first,  wb* 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  converging  vilk 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  Wstett^ 
attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting  but  fhfi 
chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  dimatt.  tf 
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I,  or  society,  they  should  probably  meet 
he  Jar  country,  I  supposed  they  mig  ht 
iscussin;  about  the  beat  and  safest  road 
1  that  each  was  availing^  himself  of  the 
g;e  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
iportance  to  alL  I  listened  to  every 
it  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
s  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
leir  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 

expectation,  and  inheritance  lay;  to 
so  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
nd  whither  they  were  sore  all  the  rest 
Ibw. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
it  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
ley  were  merely  passing  through,  and 
t  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
"e  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
»f  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
oiui2,  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
fe-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
n,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  un- 
lease,  of  which  threescore  years  and 
considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
r  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
r  this  was  always  at  the  will  of  the  lordt 
irhoee  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
ly  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
est  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
Dor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
^ar  country  ror  which  he  had  made  no 
1.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the 
u  his  preparation,  the  lord  would  break 
)  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 

let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
M  only  built  to  last  a  <^rtain  term,  it 
!en  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
ions  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
be  tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last — 
)  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  lefl  the  roof 
en  the  grinders  ceased  because  ihey 
7 ;  th(«n  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
t  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
icn  one  prop  f^l  away,  then  another, 

uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
smbled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 

of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re- 
!,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
md  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  stay- 
,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
ow  of  his  precarious  habitation, 
ne  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 
>f  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
efitce,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 

even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
what  the  landlord  called  giving  ttarn' 
many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
ad  or  staying  where  he  was,  even  under 
inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast 
sctment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
ling  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one 
.ye  thought  the  fear  of  being  turned  out 
ive  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 
T  and  more  enduring  inheritance.  For 
be  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in 
zy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  soodness 
ne  lord,  they  were  assured  that  he  never 
M 


turned  them  out  of  these  habitatWDi  before  h« 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  eo 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world  t 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
beinff  onfy  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasion, 
yet  Uiey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  word  of  the  lord  himtelf. 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
deed,  consisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  given  away  in 
this  deed,  a  iMok  was  made  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case , 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  ue  case,  and  *•  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  firaudfu],  had 
hid  these  things  fh>m  *  the  babee  and  sucklings ;' 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right;  so  that  not  beinff  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  ^ave  a 
copy  ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week,  at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men, 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to 
see  how  few  comparatively  made  use  of  these  . 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  dbpoei- 
tion  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  uteoding,  at  a  convenient  eeaeon^  to 
inquire  faiiher  into  the  matter ;  but  this  conve- 
nient seaaon  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for- 
feiture  of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright* 
ness  now  and  then  darted  through  the  cloud,  sc 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  euheiance  of  thingo  hoped 
for  ;  but  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  make 
use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription : 
The  thinee  which  are  seen  are  temporal^  hut  the 
thingt  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  bejrond 
the  cloud,  was  called,  7^e  things  above^  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 
contemptibly  small  wh«ik  \oQk«4  iX1>is«»^^  % 
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telescope,  were  called  the  thing$  below.  Now, 
as  we  know  it  ia  nearneaa  which  gives  aixe  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  waa  not  wonderful  that 
these  iil-judgingr  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  thing§ 
Mow,  than  with  the  remote  glories  oCthe  things 
uhme ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  of  the  telescope,  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  ikt  things  hehw,  they 
seemed  to  shrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  things  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surprising  part 
of  the  story  was  this ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captirated  at  first  sight  with  the  things  below^ 
for  that  was  natural  enough ;  but  that  when  they 
bad  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  thev  were  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  thoee  which  seemed  the 
fullest,  oflen  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Thoee  which  were  most  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  oflen  found  to  be  wormwcKxl  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observa- 
ble that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the 
won)  vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  things  be- 
low  were  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uks  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  thoee  who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  desire  to  pick  up 
some  of  them  ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  tlie  contri- 
vances, the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shov. 
ing,  the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article ;  when  I  saw  the  general 
scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more, 
ihen  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gM  may  6e  bought 
400  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
■of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  diflferent 
inurellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  E!sau, 
without  bis  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
Jay  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
.oost  hands  were  scrambling,  and  most  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
-the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  ^rew  of  these 
(iieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
foreotuUry^  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
in  it.;  but  I  soon  learoi  this  clay  was  not  oorrent 


there,  the  ford  having  farther  declared  to  thve 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  noMmg  iato 
this  worlds  they  could  carry  notSing  mwmu. 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  cUj,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  (fie. 
covered  such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whoa? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  th^ 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children;  this  1 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  these 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Othea 
told  me  It  was  for  their  grand-children  ;  but  oo 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  hi 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  they 
ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  close  examination, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nei- 
ther for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor. 
dinate  appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  mocL 
surprised  afler  this  to  see  these  yellow  boards 
at  lengrth  canker^  and  the  rust  of  tkem  become  a 
witness  against  the  hoarders^  aid  eat  tkeir  fiosk 
as  it  toerefire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  fiither*s  raising,  before  they  had 
got  one  third  of  their  journey,  had  aeaieely  a 
single  piece  lefl.  As  I  was  wcmdering  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  yanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  thr 
country  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  oi 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessors  of  the  grea* 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  then 
away  in  fower  hours  than  their  ancestors  bad 
spent  years  in  getting  them  together.  O  what 
a  strange  unaccountable  medley  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I  observed  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  ex 
changed  for  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  I 
could  discover,  owing  I  suppose  to  my  ignoranee 
of  the  manners  of  tne  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted,  ii 
orderto  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horses 
did  not  run  to  fetoh  or  carry  any  thing,  of  oomM 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  tbi 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest.     Now,  this 
gift  of  swiflness,  exercised  to  no  useful  purpose, 
waa  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, 
of  talents  empbyed  to  no  end.     In  another  plaos 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintaia 
kmg  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  provi. 
sions  which  would  have  nicely  fattened  some 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fatten- 
ing, and  whose  ragged  tenements  were  out  at 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  then. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  palled  dowa 
once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to  cormpt  certaia 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  oonaciences,  bf 
doing  tnat  fbr  a  bribe  which  they  ware  bound  Is 
do  from  principle.    Others  were  spent  in  play- 
ing  with  white  stiff  bite  of  paper,  painted  Qvcff 
with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I  thoogkl 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  vsfj 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made  tl« 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  ceold 
not  account  for.    Tbsre  was  another  proof  tbil 
there  must  be  some  magic  in  this  busiastf 
which  was  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  red  spotf 
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Ul  into  a  hand  which  wanted  a  black  one,  the 
leraon  changed  coloor,  his  eyea  flashed  fire,  and 
M  discoTered  other  syfhptoms  of  madness, 
vhich  showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
iase.  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
ess  as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
mlUng  down  the  highest  piles  in  less  time  than 
II  the  other  causes  put  together.  I  observed 
hal  many  small  pii<)s  were  given  in  exchange 
br  an  enchanted  liquor  which  when  the  pur- 
ilnser  had  drunk  to  a  liule  excess,  he  lost  power 
if  managing  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing 
ht  love  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
vf  making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  d[  that 
«ry  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Wow  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
grims, that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking 
t  for  any  such  purposes  as  tlie  above,  was 
hooght  exactly  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
be  tord ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
hoold  come  under  his  more  immediate  jnris- 
iction  in  the  fmr  country,  the  penalty  annexed 
0  hoarding  and  squandering  would  be  nearly 
be  same« — While  I  examined  the  countenances 
€  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
rbo  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
ise  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
Itho  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
t,  than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
he  most  useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
rhat  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
I,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it 
)ut  such  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
ountry.  It  was  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 
loxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
o  look  up  to  the  things  above,  yet  had  their  eyes 
Jmost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
iveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be- 
010,  just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
bur.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub- 
set to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  proneness  to 
tarth  :  that  they  had  originally  been  upright 
udd  beautiful,  having  been  created  after  the 
mage  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  perfec- 
ion  of  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them 
n  a  far  superior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
hem  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ances- 
ors  fell  from  it  through  pride  and  carelessness  ; 
hat  upon  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away, 
hey  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
wauty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange 
Mmntry,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
onity  given  them  of  recovering  their  original 
lealth,  and  the  lord's  fkvour  and  likeness ;  for 
hey  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
n  unlike  him,  that  vou  would  hardly  ^lieve 
hey  were  his  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
he  resemblance  was  become  again  visible. 

The  lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in- 
rtsad  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
]oenoe8  of  their  own  folly,  as  he  might  have 
lone  without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
be  gave  them  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  come 
down  and  restore  them  t3  the  fbture  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchase  for  them.  And  now 
it  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
tfttr  thsy  had  kist  their  eatate  through  the  fiiUy 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  different  faithful  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill,  and 
some  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this, 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  they  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  afler  having^nisA- 
ed  the  toork  his  father  gave  him  to  do,  went  back 
into  the  far  country  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
them  who  believe  m  him ;  and  there  he  stil] 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgivea,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  is  able  and  vfilling  to  save  to 
the  utmost  all  them  that  come  unto  him, 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offisnders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  tlie 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wbh  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  done  amisr 
that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep , 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow, 
ever  so  ofien,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  theb 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truui  in  them, 
that  the  lord  required  other  prooft  of  their  sin. 
cerity  beside  their  own  word,  for  they  ofUn  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue 
But  tliose  who  professed  to  be  penitents  musf 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
ther  allowed  to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circum 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  great  piles 
lying  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  they  bartei 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  vanities  wnich  re 
doced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  thai 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  would  be  s 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  oi 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel- 
ling them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  when  they  grew 
old,  they  even  looked  worse  for  all  this  cost  and 
varnish.  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensible 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tenements  than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  most  attentive  to  repaii 
and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of  others.  But 
none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but 
those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking 
Me  things  bdow,  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  5ie  telescope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengdiened,  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  things 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  com- 
pote the  maaa  of  things  beCi«>  %V  VuN.  ^vs^%x  \^ 
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Ibair  own  dimiootiTe  littleneit.  For  it  was  in 
thii  case  particalarlj  true,  that  things  are  only 
biff  or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  makinff  the  thing§  below,  appear  as 
small  as  they  reslfy  were,  bnt  hj  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
mbove.  Bat  I  observed  that  the  &lse  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  erer  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fasten, 
ed  on  the  things  below,  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  ibr. 
ward  to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  fools  or 
mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
tlieir  tenement^  admng  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
tlie  things  bdow  as  if  &ey  would  nerer  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man*8  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  one  after  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  aboat  his  ears.— Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  desl  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  occasioned  by  baring  left 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  orer  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  fband  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting  the  gulf;  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a 
consultation  between  two  or  thre^  masons  at 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  tha  walb^  md 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  tha  decays  of  tht 
tumbling  tenement;  but  not  till  the  masoM 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  Si 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  ftr 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  titit 
deed !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  as. 
glected  to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confused  for  so  weighty  a  business !  What  re 
proaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  afler  their  own  afl&irs  than  they  haddoatf 
£?en  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  tha  ftOiflf 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing;  ■»>— t 
but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  be<m  p^^V"ig 
up  and  preparing;  they  praised  their  locd^ 
goodness  that  they  bad  been  sufiered  to  sta?  so 
umg ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  very 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  house  unoooi- 
fbrtable  had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  them 
on  diliffent  preparation  for  their  future  inhmt- 
ance ;  had  made  them  more  earnest  in  examin- 
ing their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  such  a 
freqaent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  the 
things  above  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things  below  to  re 
cede  and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  jm 
they  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  dtssoieed, 
they  had  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.'* 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS 


A  VISION. 
OR,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURTHENS. 


Once  upon  a  time  methooght  I  set  out  upon  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I 
travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  vuley,  which 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained 
thb  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
rowful adventures  which  poor  passengers  com- 
monly meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it ; 
hot  also  because  most  of  these  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  crying,  and  lefl  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish,  "niis  vast  valley  was  full  of 
people  of  afi  ooloars,  ages,  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions.  But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
all  were  travelling  the  same  road ;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  different  little  paths  which  all 
lod  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
on  his  back  which  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he 
should  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at 
his  journey's  end.  These  burthens  would  in 
general  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolera- 
ble, had  not  tha  brd  of  the  valley,  out  of  his 
great  oompasskm  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  pro- 


rided,  among  other  things,  the  fi>Uowing  meanf 
for  their  relief: 

In  their  full  riew  over  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  letters  of 
gold,  the  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  rision  that  many  of  thk 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they  hid 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  adrios  ibr 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them* 
selves.  They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  assistance  which  by  this  injunctioB 
others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  con* 
sidered  that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wan  to  and  reciprocal  services  formed 
the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short, 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  were  of  opi> 
nion  that  they  bad  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take 
upon  them  those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make 
his  own  load  as  light,  and  his  own  journey  st 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  oaei 
casting  a  thought  on  a  poor  overloaded  neigh 
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boor.  Hare,  however,  I  have  to  make  a  rather 
•ing^ular  remark,  by  which  I  ahall  pUinly  ihow 
the  folly  of  these  selfish  people,  it  was  so  or- 
dered and  contrived  by  the  lord  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lis^hten 
a  neighbour's  burthen,  in  fact  he  never  failed  to 
find  uat  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his 
own.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helpine  each  other, 
was  as  mntual  as  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help- 
ed  hie  neighbour,  it  commonly  happened  that 
fome  other  neighbour  came  by-and'by  and  help- 
ed  him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  what  we  called  independence  in  the  whole 
vmlley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
■tout  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
ezpreMly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way.farin£[  people,  who  moved  slowly  on, 
like  BO  many  ticket-porters,  with  burthens  of 
various  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  which  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  but  from 
a  burthen  of  one  kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
was  entirely  free.  There  might  be  some  dif- 
ference  in  the  degree,  and  some  dislinction  in 
the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bur. 
then  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  bus. 
band,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
surviving  children  with  great  alacrity  stepped 
forward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
after  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
threatened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  went  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  applying  the 
strength  she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as- 
sistanoe. 

The  thuhand. 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every 
moment  to  sink  under  it  I  peeped  mto  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
ticles ;  there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part, 
ondutifol  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  got  on  even  so  well  as  he  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
who  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She 
quietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
the  burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  dis- 
tanoe.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
nefit  that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it.  She 
not  only  sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him, 
that 'through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest  ;*  that  '  he  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
bent  all  things.'  In  short,  she  so  supported 
his  fiiinting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  *  ran 
with  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  him.. 

The  Kind  Neighbour. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  forward 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
paeked  ockness  and  fhmt,  with  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  hn* 
man  misery  is  worked  op.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  cheerfully  lent  an 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothinv  to  the  weary.  And  I  re- 
marked in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  decree  of  the  help  affi>rded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rou^h,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fkct  it 
might  be  of  r^  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten;  while  I  obeerved  in  others  that  so 
cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
affectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily «— The  bare  feeling  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load. — But  to  return  to  this  kind  neigblwnr. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  fkint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.' — *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.' — For  our  light  afHiction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustauMd  the  spirits 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  suil 
ierer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sustain  the  afilictions  of  this, 
more  effectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he 
was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  a  charitable  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self chcerfhllv  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  those  two  per- 
sons,  neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  unking  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
though  singly,  either  of  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt    And  I  remember  one  great 

frief  I  felt  during  my  whole  jqnrney  was,  that 
did  not  see  more  of'^this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  ail  the  laws  of  the  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  law  ofkindnest 

The  Negroee. 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  wo. 
men,  and  children,  a  mul\ilU!6A  ^Yvl^  tw^  vgasx 
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^ould  number;  these  groaned  and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  Ued  under  far  hearier  loads  than 
I  have  yet  seen.  Bat  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
toacbed  with  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  rerj  heartily  did  they  pat  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches ;  though 
oAen  repulsed,  they  returned  ■  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish, 
ed ;  and  as  the  number  (if  these  generous  help- 
ers increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
bojie,  that  before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
fuley,  the  whites  would  &irly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  loads  would  be  effectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  those  who  most  lucked  and  struggled 
imder  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoolders  became  ex- 
tremely  galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
straggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  gramUers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit ;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  foture  re- 
ward. But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  timer 
faeJref,  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  tarefally  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  th^  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  tnith  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  §teret  pmekei  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able.  In  spite  of  all  their  cantioo,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  at  it  I  found  in  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sm  was 
written  oD  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
blAck,  that  th«y  could  not  wash  it  out    I  ob- 


served  that  most  of  them  took  no  small  paiMlb 
hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  seethiA 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  kiad  but  tk 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  aasisled  these 
people  in  bwing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  aeerei  packet^  or  adriss 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  ooee,  and 
commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  article  ia 
their  portmanteau ;  and  it  was  those  whose  ss. 
ent  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormoos  st»^ 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasare,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  ib. 
ward  packet,  at  len^  found  it  much  diminish- 
ed, and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  sias,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burthen  als& 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  tl- 
ways  remained  in  some  degree  indelible,  yet 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
load,  found  that  the  original  traces  of  thm  label 
^w  &inter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  ofaliteralBd 
m  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
eflboed. 

Then  methought,  aH  at  once,  I  heard  a  voiee, 
as  it  had  l>een  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crjmg  oat 
and  saying,  *Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  yo  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears? 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shaD  have  as. 
caped  out  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shaO 
drop  off*,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  removo  tfast 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sor  which 
principally  oppresses  you  7  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  thu  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  remofsd 
tar  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  maf 
cheer  you  even  in  thu  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  com. 
paratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  b  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  mon^ 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  aH  tean  shaD 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyes.' 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 

AN  ALLEOORY. 

*  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  was  the  univerMl  rob 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  But  though  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,  anay 
were  prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and 
vanity,  fixr  they  thought  thev  had  light  enoogh 
already,  preferring  the  feeUe  gliaunerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  to  all  the  oflbred  light  from  tht 
king's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  tkoM 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  eooogh, 
that  hudly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  owB 
nataral  light  showed  them.  Othen  were  delw- 
red  from  asking,  because  they  were  luld  that  Ihil 
light  not  only  pointed  out  the  dangere  and  diffieol- 
tiesof  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  reveslsd 
to  them  ugly  sights  in  tiieir  own  heartai  19 
which  they  rather  choee  to  be  blind ;  for  tkoM 
travellen  wen  of  that  prepostenj— 


Now  I  had  a  second  rision  of  what  was 
ing  in  the  VaUey  of  Tears.  Methought  Isaw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellere  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  joume  v,  each  travel- 
ler had  a  smul  lamp  so  fixed  in  bis  boeom  that 
It  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  safficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  waniderings  and  blind- 
ness, out  of  his  gracious  condewension,  pro- 
mised to  give  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  firom  his  own  ro^al 
treasury.  But  a«  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  &voun  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
lo  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow  an^  of  his 
sil  on  sQch  aa  diid  boI  tUak  it  worth  asking  for 
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who  *  chose  darkneis  rather  than  light,*  and  for 
tlie  old  obrious  reaaon,  *  because  their  deeda  were 
e?il.*  Now,  it  waa  remarkable  that  these  two 
INToperties  were  inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp 
would  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to  those 
who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
and  a  promise  also  ncTsr  failed  to  accompany 
the  oflfer  of  this  light  fhun  the  king ;  a  promise 
that  to  thoee  who  improred  what  they  h»d,  more 
should  be  giren  ^  and  a  threat,  that  from  thoee 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
even  what  they  had. 
I  obserred  that  when  the  road  was  rery  dan- 

Crous ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
■et  the  fbrrent  trareller ;  then,  on  their  fkithful 
importunity,  the  king  Toluntarily  gave  large 
■ad  bountifhl  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
mon seasons  nerer  could  have  been  expected : 
always  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
aacessit^  ^  the  case ;  *■  as  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength.' 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  obserred 
that  this  Ught  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itself. 
It  was  eanly  blown  out  by  thoee  violent  gusts 
which  were  perpetually  howling  through  the 
wiMeniess ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  natural  ten- 
dencyof  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  extin- 
gnish  it,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  go  out 
when  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  fbnl  air  of  a 
damp  room.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see 
nroltitades  of  travellers  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
boasting  they  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
and  despising  the  offer  of  more.  But  what  as- 
tonished  me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
some  of  them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate 
wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
bemse  while  any  spark  of^it  remained,  it  only 
served  to  torment  them,  and  point  out  things 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And  having 
once  blown  out  their  own  light,  they  were  not 
easy  tiU  they  had  bk>wn  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours also;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of^universal  blindman*8 
bmff^  each  endeavoring  to  catch  his  neighbour, 
while  his  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed  him 
to  be  caught  himself;  so  that  each  was  actually 
£dling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another, 
till  at  length,  as  selhshness  is  the  natural  con- 
seqoenoe  of  blindness,  *  catch  he  that  catch  can,* 
became  the  general  motto  of  the  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
others  w  ho  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
Bowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pitfiills  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
and  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  gay, 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  Astruction.  Those  pitfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
ovsr  them  were  raised  gay  edifices  with  alluring 
names.  These  were  filMo  with  singing  men  and 
MMJny  women,  and  with  dancing,  and  feasting, 
«M  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
neas.  But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
footing  was  onsound.  The  floors  were  rail  of 
holes,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry, 
makers  were  continually  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bldd  through  in  the  middle  of  a  song ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was  many 
4  cap  of  tntcaieatioo  wreathed  round  with  flow. 


era,  yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom* 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  no 
day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
most  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little  impression  on  those  who 
were  left  Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual  dropping  off"  of  those  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
shortness  of  time  was  only  urved  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  tor  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  *Let  us  fat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow  we  die.*  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.*  With  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
most  corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
indeed  by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
also  by  the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  the  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
corruption,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  a  spark  of  life  lefl,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towards  the  HdpjM  Land,  which  they 
were  told  lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey ;  but  as 
they  could  not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dmrk  and  shadowy  valley  whicn 
must  needs  be  crossed  before  they  could  attain 
to  the  Happy  Land,  they  tried  to  turn  their  at- 
tention from  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufficiently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  road-book  which  the  King  had 
given  them,  and  which  pointed  out  the  path  to 
the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that  the  *  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.*  This  map 
also  defined  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ha]^  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery,  both  of 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and  sha- 
dowy valley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light- 
houses were  erected,  so  many  clear  and  explicit 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun- 
try and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king's  fault,  if  even  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  the  map  and  the  road-book,  and  the 
King*s  word,  and  his  offers  of  assistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  general  did 
not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  after  all,  that 
there  was  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  transient  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  so  bMotted  them,  the  thonghte  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them, 
that  they  thought  they  should  be  more  com- 
fortoble  by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  I  idso  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  toke.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in. 
fallibly  safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  oc  to  thia  Ia^*"!^ 
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It  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  real  comforts 
or  sober  pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  way,  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits 
and  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  forget  this  dark  valley,  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de. 
sire.  To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge. 
nuity  could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  and 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  cared  for  these  things,  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  as  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  vaUey, 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey*s  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  Uiem  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  ab  we  sometimes  see  in  oar  gardens 
written  on  s  board  in  great  letters,  Bkwajik  of 

SniNO  GUNS — MAN  TRAPS   ARK  SET  HKRK  ;   SO  had 

this  king  cwosed  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.* — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
but  for  a  season,*  &,c.  Such  were  the  notices 
directed  to  the  broad-way  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
sometimes  before  they  were  blown,  and  in  de- 
vouring  the  fruits  oflen  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  clay,  under 
the  weight  of  which  millions  perished,  that  they 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  king*8 
directions.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
beoanse  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers ; 
rach  as,  *ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read  to 
the  end,  which  they  seldom  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  comlbrtable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy  ;*  also, 
your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  ;*  and,  *  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dresd  o^  ending  at 
the  Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait 
Oate,  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar. 
row,  yet  if  they  could  once  get  in,  the  rocd  would 
widen  ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look, 
ing  more  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 
*  Narrow  is  the  way  ;*  this  made  them  take 
fVi^ht;  they  compared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  *  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,'  with  all  the  tempting  ples- 
nires  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
*Jio  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
hand,  the  Golden  City,  and  the  Rivers  of  Plea- 
ture,  and  they  sighed  :  but  then  those  joys  were 
listant,  and  from  the  faintncsn  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertair*,  and  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  pood  receded,  di- 
minished, disappeared.    Their  faith  failed ;  they  | 


would  trust  no  farther  than  they  ooold  ne;  the^ 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Way^  taking 
a  common  but  sad  refuge  in  the  number,  tht 
fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  companioDS 
When  these  faint-|}earted  people,  who  yet  bad 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was  quils 
put  out,  and  then  they  became  worse  than  tlioss 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  '  For  it  ■ 
impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impoesible,  tat 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gifl,  and  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  &0 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  naturally 
stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  king's  word,  came  up,  by  the  light 
of  their  lampe,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Gate.  As  they  advanced  farther  tbcj 
felt  less  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  io 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  especially  when  they  saw  the 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  certam  jeweb 
called  promises,  such  as :  *He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  *my  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you.'  Some,  when  they  were  almost  ready  to 
faint,  were  encouraged  by  seeing  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
had  borne  their  testimony  at  the  stake,  that  the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  safe  way  ;  and  these  tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sinking  at  the  sight  of  the 
painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  the  sword  and  furnace, 
were  animated  with  these  words  written  under 
them,  *  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,*  and  *  be  ye  followers  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patienoe  inherit  the 
promises.' 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  multi- 
tude of  travellers  all  from  Laodioea ;  this  wis 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these  wen 
neither  hot  nor  cold;  they  would  not  give  op 
future  hope,  and  they  could  not  endure  present 
pain.  So  they  contrived  to  deceive  themselves^ 
by  fancying  that  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
the  Happy  Land  in  view,  yet  there  roust  needs 
be  many  different  ways  which  lead  to  it,  nodoofaC 
all  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough ; 
so  they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contrivances  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  means,  and 
soflened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king^s  direetioBS 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance  when 
they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way< 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  them- 
selves easy  with  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  the  king  all  would  go  weU 
with  them,  though  they  themselves  did  nothing. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Happt 
Ijand,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the  fxird, 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  o^  the  spliced  direction.  Tbv 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  otliers  by  s 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  not 
see  their  way  at  all,  though  they  fancied  then- 
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•eKreif  to  be  full  of  light ;  they  kept  up  appear- 
mncea  ao  well  u  to  delude  others,  and  most  eflfec- 
taallj  to  delude  themselves,  with  a  notion  that 
they  might  be  found  in  the  right  way  at  last. 
In  this  dreadful  delusion  they  went  on  to  the 
end,  and  till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the 
dark  valley,  never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
markable that  while  these  Pharisees  were  often 
boasting  bow  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
whose  steady  light  showed  their  prood  works  to 
others,  refused  all  commendation,  and  the 
brighter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
the  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
not  themselves,  but  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaTen. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
jbstrncted  particular  travellers  in  their  endea- 
roors  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Oate,  I  re- 
marked a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  getting  in,  but  ho  carried  about  him  such  a 
vast  provision  of  bags  full  of  gold,  and  had  on 
■o  many  rich  varments,  which  stufied  him  out 
■o  wide,  that  Uiough  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
like  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet 
ht  ooald  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
voice  crying,  *  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.*  The  poor  man  felt  something 
was  wronr,  and  even  went  so  fkr  as  to  change 
some  of  nis  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  mach  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
He  woold  not  however  give  up  the  matter  so 
eadly,  bat  began  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the 
eoarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but  still  I  remarked 
that  ha  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities  which 
lay  near  his  heart  He  tried  again,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  large.  He 
now  looked  up  and  read  these  words,  *•  How 
hardly  shall  those  who  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  poor  man  sighed  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  fill  of 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.*  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Ht^plf  Land^  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  hut 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
eneumbM^d  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  for  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  would  have  seen 
that '  with  God  all  thing*  &re  possible.* 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
success,  for  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
fioors,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
He  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
ed to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
quitting.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was 
so  bbatad  with  pride,  and  staffed  out  vrith  self- 
snflknency,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he 
was  in  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  just 
named;  for  he  had  been  vrilling  to  throw  away 
some  of  his  outward  luggage,  whereas  this  man 
refhsed  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
seliUpplaase  which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
dim  oat  that  he  stuck  fast  m  the  gateway,  and 
eoald  neither  get  in  no*"  nh  Finding  now  that 
he  mast  cat  off  all  th-M^  -m^  ^nought*  of  himself, 
if  he  wished  to  H«     -i^  «^*ed  to  such  t  siw  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  ho  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He 
scorned  that  humility  and  sclf^enial  which 
might  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions ;  the  more  he  insisted  on  his  own  qua* 
lificattuns  for  entrance,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he  grew.  Find- 
ing that  he  must  become  quite  another  manner 
of  man  before  he  could  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw  that  ihouffh  when 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  Happy  Land  he  could 
not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  world,  his  speed 
became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out  of  it 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down 
from  their  usual  bulk  by  some  afHiction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  for  having  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  during  their  late  disappointment,  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fancied  they  were  tired  oHt.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  is  very  apt  to  redueet  had  for  a 
time  brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  just  to  get  in  at  the  gateway  * 
but  as  soon  as  health  and  spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  to  them ;  and 
they  could  not  get  on,  but  turned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  large  burthen 
of  iDorldly  caret;  others  by  a  load  of  idoUUrauB 
attachments ;  but  I  observed  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle  of 
prejudices  with  which  multitudes  were  loaded 
— Other  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  of  6a^ 
habits  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though 
they  knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  fow,  however,  of  most  descriptions,  who 
had  kept  their  light  alive  by  craving  constant 
supplies  from  the  king*s  treasury,  got  through 
at  last  by  a  strength  which  they  felt  not  to  oe 
their  own.  One  poor  man,  who  carried  the 
largest  bundle  of  bad  habits  I  had  seen,  could 
not  get  on  a  step ;  he  never  ceased,  however,  to 
implore  for  light  enough  to  see  where  his  mise- 
ry lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then 
another,  but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  coulu 
not  stir.  At  last  etriving  as  if  in  agony  (whicr 
is  the  true  way  of  entering)  he  threw  down  inti 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  was  sH- 
Jishness :  the  poor  fellow  folt  relieved  at  once, 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the  rent  -if  his 
pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  ot  carpenters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were 
too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that; 
but  ail  their  hacking  and  hewing,  and  hammer- 
ing was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  their  labour  for 
their  pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  themselves,  had  they  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe  that 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  them, 
selves  on  their  attainments,  their  light  diminish 
ed.  While  these  were  boasting  how  far  they  had 
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leA  others  behind  who  had  setout  much  earlier, 
Bome  slower  travellers  whoso  beginning^  had  not 
been  so  promising,  but  who  had  walked  meeklj 
and  circumspectly,  now  outstripped  them. — 
These  last  waIked*not  as  though  the?  had  already 
attained ;  but  this  one  thing  thej  did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for-' 
ward  to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  6y 
laying  atide  every  weight,  finished  the  race  that 
wat  before  them.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
*  light  burning,*  who  were  not  *  wise  m  their 
own  conceit,*  who  *  laid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
mighty,*  who  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction  ra- 
ther  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
■oo,'  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land. — They 
bad  indeed  the  Dark  and  Shadowy  Valley  to 


cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a  rwl  mad  9 
ttaff  to  comfort  them,  llieir  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  by  the  damps  of  ue  Valley  lod 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  oAen  bamt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  suflfered  the  tsmn 
of  a  short  eclipse ;  Mit  even  then  their  light,  fik» 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  pat  oat;  it  wat 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  carried 
it,  and  even  these  oflen  finished  their  ooom 
with  joy. — But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  inslul 
they  reached  the  Happy  Land^  aU  tears  won 
wiped  from  their  eves,  and  the  king  himidf 
came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  hie  pre- 
sence, and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heada,  whh 
these  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  fiuthfbl 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.* 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER. 

AN  ALLEGORY : 

Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  anless  there  are  traiton  within. 


THEaE  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  Uie  wilderness  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours, because  the  roaster  had  given  strict 
orders  to  *  wateh  without  eeating.*  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  he  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the 
nights  they  had  to  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few  ;  the  period  of  resistance 
was  short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
Tarioos  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watched  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo. 
ment ;  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts 
shake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  oould  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  it 
Do  you  know  the  reason  7  it  was  ^ause  the 
servants  were  never  off  their  guard.  They 
beard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to  be 
not  a  little  frightened,  for  they  were  aware  both 
3f  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  their  ene. 
mies.  But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afrsid  they  would  be 
safe  ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family  *  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always.*  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  a  contra- 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
home,  he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and 
ipokc  to  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
yon  the  directions  I  have  so  oflen  given  you  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  the  book  or  laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  very  short  time  that  you  are  to  re- 
main in  this  castle;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
more  settled  habitation,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never 
exposed  to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need 
sfanj  repairs  for  thatoountry  is  never  infested 


by  any  sons  of  violence.  Here  yon  areaervanti; 
there  you  will  be  princes.  Bat  mark  my  wanK 
and  you  will  find  the  same  in  the  book  or  mt 
LAWS,  whether  you  will  evei  attain  to  that  boon, 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  yon  deftnd 
yourselves  in  this.  A  stout  vigilance  for  a  abort 
time  will  secure  your  certain  happinees  for  tmt. 
But  every  thing  depends  on  yonr  present  exer- 
tions. Don*t  complain  and  take  advantage  at 
my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master,  and 
grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the  mtdst  of  lo 
howling  wilderness  without  peace  or  secnrity. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  expoaed  to  temptatkan 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You  haii 
some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  yon  have  many 
helps  and  many  comforts  to  make  this  hoose 
tolerable,  even  before  you  get  to  the  other.  Yoor^s 
is  not  a  hard  service;  and  if  it  were,  *  the  tioM 
is  short*  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  at 
the  robbers  without,  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
connivance  of  one  of  the  family.  For  it  it  a 
otanding  law  of  thii  eattU,  that  mere  mUwmri 
attack  can  never  destroy  it,  if  there  be  n»  csa- 
senting  traitor  within.  You  will  stand  or  fidi 
as  you  will  observe  this  rule.  If  you  are  finallf 
happy,  it  will  be  by  ray  grace  and  favoor ;  if  joi 
are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault* 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  eveiy 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attM^hmenl 
and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master.  Bat  anioaf 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  load  ■ 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the  porter.  Parlffi 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  always  talkia^ 
which  exposed  him  to  no  small  danger ;  for  M 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  he  was  thi 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  tnilli« 
though  he  was  a  civil  spoken  fellow,  his  lord  wis 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professioaa,  tktf 
he  wan  of  the  rest  who  protested  less.  He 
that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous,  and 
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he  alwmys  apprehended  more  danj^er 
f*»  impertinence,  curioaity,  and  luve 
than  even  from  the  stronger  vices  of 
■  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
ise  in  some  shape  or  other, 
irry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
'ley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
needful  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
itied,  yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to 
>  be  so  constantly  on  duty.  *  Nothing 
ig,*  said  Parley.  *  I  have,  to  be  sure, 
lures,  and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty 
virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  up  a 
»f  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by 
is  hard  that  at  night  I  must  watch 
y  as  a  housedog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
rithout  orders ;  only  because  there  is 
a  few  straggling  rAben  here  in  the 
,  with  whom  mv  master  does  not  care 
I  acquainted.  He  pretends  to  make 
through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
s  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A 
ipanion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
night  pass  cheerily.*  Parley,  how- 
th  these  thoughts  to  himself  or  ut- 
only  when  no  one  heard,  for  talk  he 
began  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
»  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
red  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
tetter  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers, 
as  certain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
I  servants  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
1  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
I  the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
garden  from  the  wilderness,  which 
ed  by  the  robbers ;  in  thu  gar- 
rere  permitted  to  amuse  themselves, 
r  advised  them  always  to  keep  within 
da.  *  While  you  observe  this  rule,* 
'oa  will  be  safe  and  well;  and  you 
t  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
m  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
extremity  of  your  bounds ;  he  who 
as  he  dares,  idways  shows  a  wish  to 
than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does 

emarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from 
the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appear- 
the  nearer  they  approached  the  fbr- 
inds,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
be  wilderness  more  delightfuL  And 
aster  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
)r  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
icm.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
red  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
I  them  they  would  understand  it  when 
to  tke  other  houte  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
res  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
le  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  ob- 
1  the  master's  conduct  would  be  then 
B  plain. 

iraa  the  first  who  promised  to  kedp 
e  hedge^  and  yet  was  often  seen  look- 
X  as  fie  durst  One  day  he  ventured 
» the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones 
yCher,  UMl  tried  to  peep  over.    He  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  btrolHng  as  near  as  he  eonM 
be  on  the  forbidden  side.  This  man's  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whose 
words  were  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart*    He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  onoe, 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this 
mild  specious  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  put  him  quite  off  hia 
guard ;  for  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  oould 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  soft  and  civiL  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Parley, 
however,  af\er  a  little  discourse  drew  this  oon- 
clusion,  that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robbera 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  hi* 
master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afiraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would 
have  opened  rarley*s  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  ffeneral  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  otjiers.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  thai 
though  the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  geniUnun  of  tho 
wildemesi  for  shutting  his  house  against  good 
company,  and  his  servants  were  laufibed  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness 
at  large. 

*  It  is  true  enough,*  said  Parley,  who  wae 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with,  *  My  master  ts  rather  harsh  and 
dose.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  m 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are  robberi^  and 
who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  you,  sir,  are  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so 
much  afVaid  of.*  * 

FlatterwelL  Afraid  of  me  7  Impossible  deal 
Mr.  Parley.  Ton  see,  I  do  not  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  plain 
man  like  me  do  7 

Parley.  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  roy 
master  says,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into  the  house, 
we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

FUttterweU,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to  bear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  super- 
stition, and  therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not 
let  you  get  acquainted  with  us. 

Parley,  Well;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

FlatterwelL  Don't  believe  him;  the  worst 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  vonr  master*a  h«a!\K 
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or  play  an  innooeat  g^ame  of  cards  just  to  keep 
you  awake,  or  sing  a  cheerful  song  with  the 
maids ;  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this  7 

Parley,  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  be^n  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  says. 

FlaltenDtU,  The  more  you  know  us,  the  more 
you  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
U|rly  hedffe  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
■ay,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

Farley  was  now  just  goinsr  to  give  a  spring 
ofer  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself)  sayinF, 
*  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
about,  and  every  thin^  is  carried  to  my  master.* 
Flatterwell  saw  by  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedze  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  Uiat  moment  he 
made  sure  of  him.  *  Dear  Mr.  Parley,*  said  he, 
'if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
fvrsation  with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
mire you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  your  friend, 
■hip ;  our  whole  br^erhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
in^  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.* — *  O  dear,* 
■aid  Parley,  *  I  shalhbe  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  niffht  It  is  so  against  my  master*s  orders. 
Bat  did  you  say  you  had  something  to  tell  me 
to  mr  advantage  ^* 

FtmtttnttiL  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
yoQ  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  If  you  will  admit  me  to-night  under  the 
window,  I  will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wi«dom,  which  makes  your  master  bar 
hb  door  against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that 
the  miichirf  of  a  roibrr,  as  your  master  scurri- 
loualy  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
joor  true  frienJs,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
jour  happiness. 

*  D^t  say  iTf,*  said  Parley,  *  pray  oome 
akoe ;  I  would  not  see  the  reft  of  the  gang  for 
the  worlJ :  but  I  think  Uiere  can  be  no  great 
harm  in  talking  to  ^^a  through  the  bars,  if  yoo 
come  alone ;  but  I  am  de:*rznined  not  to  let  yon 
in.  Yet  I  cxa\  sav  bat  I  wish  to  know  what 
yoQ  can  tell  me  $o  maoh  to  my  advantage ;  in- 
deed, if  it  it  f  jr  ;n  V  gv»d  I  ought  to  know  it* 

F^titri^li.  ^T^i^Z  outt  tmnu  hmck,)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley.  ther«  i«  one  thing  I  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  gv:  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
awistan^-v.  Y.>j  know  there  is  a  secret  m  the 
na!.i.-«  of  thi:  hedge :  y^yi  iu  the  house  may  get 
orrr  ::  ir.:.^  the  wLdemess  of  your  own  aooord, 
bet  «Y  canaoC  g*;  to  yx^  side  by  our  own 
sCrvsjiii.  Y>3  zius;  Im  about  to  see  where 
th*  beiige  •*  t^u:in««^  ass  then  s«<  id  work  lo 
ckv  away  berc  a:^  'Jxve  a  liitk  ouugh  £>r  me, 
it  w'ju'*  Ve   —  ssini .  aac   .?'  these  ts  bot  the 

lIVnc  bri-e  raA^s  ja  rxir  side,  thaie  on  oars 
ges  throo^ .  acberviitf  «e  d?  be:  laboor  in 

k  To  ULM  Par>->  aa.i-:  sooe  obSfrciaao, 
tkrocj^  tiK  6ar  o^  ^.^  w<=.  P.a::erwi:  re- 
pftoii,  tbax  s»  sc&ftlJeiis  b:l«  fr.-ci  viuiia  T>;:!d 
^  su£caec*..  xy  b«  cori!%:  t»a  vrra  his  owe 
«mv  •  Well."  saii  Pariev,  •  I  wiH  ooasiier  o/ 
C  T^  V  «are  I  kuH  -rvea  ixa  >•  frailly  saJe 
^  -aslks,  as  I  saaH  har?  al  L:ie  hziZM,'  bariL 
^  A.vib  betwotu  oSk  »  i:  will  rr,ikf  bos  hcie 


it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  proCestaliotis  of  re* 
gard.  Parley  went  home  charmed  with  bin 
new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened 
as  to  his  master*s  prejudices  against  the  nk. 
6ert,  and  he  was  convinced  there  was  more  ia 
the  name  than  in  the  thing.  '  But,'  said  he, 
*  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agree- 
able companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safe  an  in- 
mate. 1  here  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  talk 
ing  at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won't  let  him 
in.* 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  aepa ration 
a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  spri^  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  twa  It  was  oboervable,  the  larger 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  lothmk 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  ofhimselfl  Every 
peep  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  incrBi»> 
ed  his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wildemess,  and 
made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irkaooe 
to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself^  *•  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  be  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.'  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  the  master's  oriten  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley's  thoughts.  So  to  divert  theo^ 
he  took  up  THE  BOOK.  He  happened  to  open  if 
at  these  words :  *  My  son,  if  sinners  entiee  thee 
consent  thou  not*  For  a  moment  his  hoar 
failed  him.  *  If  this  admonition  ahonld  be  tea. 
on  purpose  V  said  he ;  *  but  no,  'tis  a  bugtnu 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  bounds 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  1  went  ti 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  mU  get  ofcr.'  Ben 
conscience  put  in ;  *  Yes,  but  it  was  becaoM  yon 
were  watched.* — '  I  am  surs,*  ^^fffit'mird  Puky, 
*<»e  may  always  stop  where  one  wilU  and  tha 
is  only  a  trick  ot  my  master's  to  spoil  sport.  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  lo  my 
so  much  tu  my  advantage.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  fblluw  his  counsels,  but  tuere  can  be  no  harm 
in  hearing  them/ 

FUttcrweB  prevailec  on  the  rest  of  the  iob> 
tiers  to  make  no  pablic  attack  on  the  castie  thai 
night  '  My  brethren,'  said  he,  *  yon  norw  and 
then  &il  in  your  schemes,  because'  yon  are  ftr 
v>3ient  begincings.  whiie  my  smoothing  in- 
sinuating meAs-.ircs  harcly  ever  miaa.  Yon 
come  Mustering  ani  mrini:.  and  frizhten  pes* 
pie,  and  set  tbea  on  thiir  gzxrd,  \  on  inspin 
ibem  with  terror  of  ^w,  while  my  w^hoa 
is  to  make  them  think  well  of  taeasei 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  occe  get  ibem  to 
tain  hard  thraghu  of  him,  and  high  thooghH 
of  Lxniselves,  ay  Vwiness  is  Gooe,  aai  tncy 
^  pt::=ip  iztj  air  saarea.  So  let  this  dibstam 
a&ir  rjotx  to  me:  ParW  is  a  soAiy  ttSkm' 
he  n-sjs  &:<  be  frig^teoc«l'  bat  eajoied.  He  is 
t£r*  v«ry  mx\  of  a  man  to  ritooeid  with :  and 


and 
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whole  battle  array.  If  you,  wiH  let  me  manage, 
I  will  get  jou  all  into  the  castle  before  mid- 
tughV 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  usual, 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parley 
had  made  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose 
that  night  from  the  servants*  neglecting  one  of 
the  master's  standing  orders — to  make  a  nightly 
examination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  ne- 
glect did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilful  dis- 
obedience,  as  from  having  passed  the  evening  in 
sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
very  quiet  withooL  And  before  they  went  to 
tod,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
thought  thejT  mi^ht  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing  of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
that  all  this  fastening  and  locking  was  very 
troublesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over.  U  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
tions, but  after  an  evening  of  some  excess,  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  private  bu$ines$ 
mtk  their  magter.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lod^e.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell.  So  civil  a 
gentleman !  To  be  sure  he  misht  have  had  bad 
designs.  Yet  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  any 
body  who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
so  very  civil  7  *  Besides,  it  is  something  for  my 
advantage,*  added  Parley.  *  I  will  not  open  the 
door,  that  is  certain  ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows  :  and  he  will  think  I  am  a  coward  if  I 
don*t  keep  my  word.  No,  1  will  let  him  see 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength  ;  I  will 
show  him  I  can  go  what  length  I  please,  and 
ilop  short  when  I  please.*  Had  Flatterwell 
beard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
quite  sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
opoo.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  alarm. 
8o  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frighten. 
ed  any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
one.  Parley  stole  sofUy  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
i|ned  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight 
Parley  was  a  little  frightened ;  for  he  thought  he 
peroeived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatter- 
wall  ;  bat  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  you,*  said  he, 
*  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.* 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
vhich  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poli- 
tician.   He  skilfuUy  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
lation  a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on  the  plea- 
luras  of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
ley, of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
neers  on  the  book  in  which  the  master's  laws 
vere  written.    Against  this  last  he  had  always 
tpartieular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  tne 
prand  inatmment  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
^  his  wnrants  in  their  allegiance ;  and  when 


they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  eoor 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  his 
drift  *  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,*  sai9 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  road  once  a  week,  but  I  nevei 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it* — *  Excel 
lent,*  said  Flatterwell  to  himself,  *  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  me 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  book. 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last* 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par* 
ley,*  said  Flatterwell ;  *  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master*s  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I 
wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  door.*«- 

*  Well,*  said  Parley,  *  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
that  There  is  a  'little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  be 
still  between  us.*  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  close  «n  the  outside  of 
the    door,   they   conversed    with    great    ease. 

*  Mr.  Parley,*  said  Flatterwell,  *  I  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  s( 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  roaster,  and  a 
slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  booi 
OF  LAWS.  If  you  admit  me,  you  need  have  ne 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.*  Here  Par 
Icy  involuntarily  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door 

*  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'  continord 
Flatterwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it* — *  O  here  is  a  glass,*  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  filled  by  any  chance-comer 
The  other  immediately  poured  into  the  capa 
cious  goblet  a  large  draught  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
Flatterwells  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receive  it.  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men  ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  Flatterwells  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them  thb 
BOOK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge  and  in- 
vented the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  lock. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had 
no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  despised  his  own  safe- 
ty, forgot  hie  master,  lost  all  sight  of  the  house  in 
the  other  country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
draught  as  eagerly  as  Flattciwell  held  o^V  >2da 
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bottle  to  administer  it  *  What  a  fool,  hare  I 
been/  said  Parley,  *  to  deny  myself  so  long  V — 
'Will  you  now  let  me  in 7*  said  Flatterwell. 
*Ay,  that  I  will,'  said  the  deluded  Parley. 
Though  the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a 
hundred  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  pulled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the  locks ; 
thinking  he  could  never  let  in  his  friend  soon 
enough.  He  had,  however,  just  presence  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
alone.*  Flatterwell  swore  he  was — Parley  open- 
ed the  door — in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  wliole  banditti,  who  always  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sure 
possession,  Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Down  with  the 
oastle — kill,  burn,  and  destroy.* 
Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration,  by  turns 


took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  fint  wbora  imj 
attacked.  He  was  overpowered  with  wooodft 
As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  *0  my  ma«ter,  I  dit  i 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  ovb 
vanity  and  imprudence.  O  that  the  goardiais 
of  all  other  castles  would  hear  me  with  my  dyiot 
breath  repeat  my  master's  adroonitioii,  that  w 
attaek$from  without  will  not  dettro^  unless  then 
i$  oome  confederate  within.  O  that  the  keepsn 
of  all  other  castles  would  learn  from  my  raia, 
that  he  who  parleys  with  temptatioo  is  already 
undone.  That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  very  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  the  hMgt ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  Ihs 
enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him ;  that  hs 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cap  of  nnfhl 
flattery,  loses  all  power  of  resietioff ;  that  whea 
he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  Uie  reat  fly  ii 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  da' 


TALES 


FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


Reugion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  el  a 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  mUurs,  and  maf 
be  more  than  equal  by  virtue* — Burke  on  the  French  Revolution, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  TOMSK  AND  THE  niBCBDINO  TALD. 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their 
dangers  and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  fermer 
period,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  proaecots  the 
mstitution  of  the  Cheap  Repository.  This  plan  was  established  with  an  humble  wiah  not  only  to 
counteract  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  fklse  relifioa  on  tbe 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increasea  among  tbe 
inferior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  soch 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  ror  thoR 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolotioo  hiw 
been  so  fatally  pouring  in  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded- the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland ;  ui 
they  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  Evesii 
in  Long- lane.  West  Sraithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  thiee 
bound  volumes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  principally^  are  not  calculated  excluoinely  for  the  middle  and  bv« 
classes  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  tne  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  wiittM 
by  herself,  and  presented  them  fo  the  public  in  this  coUection  of  her  works,  in  an  enhufed  ai 
improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Ma.  JoHirsoN,  a  very  worthy  charitab'e  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening,  and 
he  rode  slowly  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
•dmire  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation.    For 


this  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  thai  a  walkers 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  aM 
good  things;  for  which  reaaon,  on  such  ooos* 
sions,  he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  hi> 
money,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  olbv 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  ml* 
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Idl 


i 


fiiCtioD  eiyoy  the  piocu  thoarhl  which  the 
wonderful  work*  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  lifted  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God  as  he 
b  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  very  connexion  was  clearly  intimated  by 
the  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. — 
That  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  God  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
and  unfold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began 
to  ran  a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
•flbcts  of^  that  highly  poetical  and  glowing*  pic- 
ture of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 
in^  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the  *  law  of  Grod,* 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  lefl  it  as  a 
kind  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them 
to  raise  our  views  from  the  kingdom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
son's attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd^s  dog,  and  looking  up 
be  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  arc  here 
■nd  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed with  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
flock  of  sheep.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 
him  to  be  a  clean,  well-loolcinj^,  poor  man,  near 
fifly  years, of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it 
had  probat)ly  been  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been 
im  a  kmg  course  of  years  so  often  patched  with 
dtfierent  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
But  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep- 
herd's poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockmgs  no  less  proved  her  good 
boose- wifery,  for  thev  were  entirely  covered  with 
dams  of  diwsrent  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not 
a  hole  in  them ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as 
coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drified  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  whore  time 
had  either  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This 
Ihmishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall 
sddom  be  deceived,  ul  meet  with  a  labourer, 
hedging,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
wlu  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  %nd  bad  his  other  garments  are, 
I  have  seldom  ^led,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lyin^  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitdng  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  man- 
oer,  wiU  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  tihopherd  : 
cl  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  wit!i  the 
*eeaney  of  his  mean  and  frugal  dress,  than  with 


his  open  honest  countenance,  which  bore  strong 
marks  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,*  answered  the 
shepherd.  Though  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  could  be 
imagines  the  gentleman  thought  the  words 
themselves  rather  rude  and  serly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,*  replied  the 
shepherd, '  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
Grod,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pdeases 
me.* 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satiraed  with  his 
reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  totter 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  a 
few  good  words  in  his  mouth ;  yet  as  he  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de- 
portment and  solid  manner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived 
by  it,  yet  it  has  not  oflen  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expres- 
sion, I  have  never  been  deceived'  in  him,  but 
have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  sbep 
herd  in  the  following  manner :  *  Your*s  is  a 
troublesome  life,  honest  friend,*  said  he.  *  To  be 
sure,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  'tb  not  a  very 
lazy  life ;  but  *ti8  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that 
which  my  Grkat  MASTEa  led  for  my  sake ;  and 
he  l^ad  every  state  and  condition  of  life  at  his 
choice,  and  ckote  a  hard  one  ;  while  I  only  sub- 
mit to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.*  *  Yoo 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,'  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,*  said  the  shepherd ;  *  bat 
then  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is 
pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more  equal 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  shortsighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  father*s  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare  say  we  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  many 
fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hilU,  and 
vallies,  fields  of  corn,  and  fountains  of  water.* 

*  You  think  then,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.*  *  I  do,  sir ;  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  labori- 
ous man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in   hiH  bed  at  lant  which  you  kno^,  mr  wa» 
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more  than  he  did.  But  I  speak  with  reverence, 
for  it  was  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
fou  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparisons. — Besides,  sir,  my  employment  has 
been  particularly  honoured — Moses  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  **  shep- 
herds keeping  their  flocks  by  night,"  that  the 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  best 
news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that  ever  were  re- 
realed  to  poor  sinful  men ;  often  and  often  has 
the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
Mt  night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
fiiiness  than  the  best  supper  could  have  done.' 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to 
GmI  that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
nanner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  he  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  who,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Bible,  was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

'  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
num  as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor 
way :  but  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I  woncwr  all 
working  men  do  not  derive  as  great  Joy  and  de- 
light as  1  do  from  thinking  how  God  has  ho- 
noured poverty  !  Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  thefr  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seems  as  if  Grod  honoured  indus- 
try also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  ^fety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may  sup- 
poee,  have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
ing: while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethro*s  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
so  &mous  in  history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  **  watching  their 
flocks,**  when  the?  received  the  news  of  a  Sa. 
▼ioar*s  birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  office  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  drmk  of  *•  living  water.*' 

*  My  honest  friend,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  I 
perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  scripture.' 
—*  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  Grod!  through 
his  mercy  I  learned  to  read  when  I  was  a  litUe 
boj ;  though  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
say  he  can't  find  time  to  read  a  verse :  and  a 
■ingle  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tioe  every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  tl^ 
rmw^s  cad;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  icxtn. 


without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time,  woold 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  m 
one  may  say,  from  new-year's  day  to  new-year's 
day ;  and  if  children  were  brought  ap  to  it,  they 
would  come  to  look  fi>r  their  text  as  nataraiUy  as 
they  do  for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  mai, 
'tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  §k 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  hs 
still,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  dmng  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  ths 
time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  pbee. 
I  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament 
by  heart ;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the  bert 
part,  for  every  part  is  good,  bat  I  mean  the 
greatest  part.  I  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  often  had  but  little  to  eat,  but  my  Bible, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  as  I 
may  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  have  corns 
upon  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  dons 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stay  and  support.' 

*  You  have  had  great  difficulties  then  V  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  mors 
than  neighbours^  fare ;  I  have  but  little  caoss 
to  complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leafS 
you  to  judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
whom  I  bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  yoQ 
see  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  off*.'  *  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimneyr 
said  the  gentleman.  *0  no,  sir,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  is 
the  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  'TIS  that  cottase 
which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chordi, 
near  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.'— '  What,  that 
hove]  with  only  one  room  above  and  btflow,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  f  how  is  it  possible  that 
^ou  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  V  *  O  it 
IS  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,'  cried  ths 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  been 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari. 
son  of  which  my  cottage  is  a  palace !  The  bouiS 
is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some* 
times  beat  down  upon  us  through  the  thateb 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better; 
for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  no  mas 
makcth  me  afraid.' 

*  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  yon  before  it 
be  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so 
many  children  7'  *  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir* 
My  poor  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  with  any  great  assistance  in  her  sicknesa 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  trying 
occasions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himssll 
and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  Be* 
sides  that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice  we  are 
always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  Sat 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir,  ss> 
cording  to  what  he  hau,  and  not  according  ts 
what  he  hath  not* 
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^  I  am  afraid,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  yoar 
diflkoltiea  may  aometimM  lead  yoa  to  repine.* 

*No,  air,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *it  pleases 
Gbd  to  me  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  ander 
them.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  aancticed  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be 
right  I  am  contented  though  it  be  rough  and 
aneven.  I  do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships 
in  the  right  way,  as  I  dread  a  false  security, 
and  a  holww  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  in 
a  more  smoth,  but  less  safe  way.  Besides,  sir, 
I  -strengthen  my  fkith  by  recollecting  what  the 
best  men  have  sufiered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
fiew  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a 
good  hint,  sir,  of  the«vanity  of  all  earthly  pos. 
sessicns,  that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
Abraham,  tha  father  of  the  faithflil,  got  posses- 
tkm  of^  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grave. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  V  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  God,*  replied  the  shep- 
herd.  *  I  got  my  shilling  a-day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  Me  to  earn  something ; 
for  we  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.* — 
*•  Only  !*  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  is  a  heavy 
harden.*— *  Not  at  all;  God  fits  the  back  to  it 
Tbongh  my  wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of- 
door  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
such  habits  of  industry,  that  our  little  maids,  be- 
fore they  are  six  years  old,  can  first  get  a  half- 
penny, and  then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The 
bosy%  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
tr&e  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn  ;  for  this 
Che  farmers  n  ill  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
tnd  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
Jie  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow-keeping 
m  over,  thenthev*  glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing 
IS  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not 
At  a  fiutRing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
lost  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  of  labour. 

*  So  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 
»  much  in  *potbecary*s  stuff  fi>r  my  poor  wife, 
I  should  reckon  mysuf  well  off,  nay  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  for  blessed  be  God,  ho  has 
granted  her  life  to  my  prajrers,  and  I  would 
work  myself  to  a  *natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
a  day,  to  add  any  oomfort  to  her  valuable  life  ; 
indeed  I  have  often  done  the  last,  and  thought  it 
no  grtet  matter  neither.* 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
a  fine  plomp  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 
braath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  face, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman, 
eriad  cmt  with  great  joy — *  Look  here,  father, 
only  see  how  much  1  have  ^t  !*  Mr.  Johnson 
was  muofa  stmek  with  her  simplicity,  but  paz- 
dad  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 
joj^  On  looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small 
ananti^  of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 
immd  Its  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
bat  scanty  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
father  said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
deed, Molly,  but  don*t  you  see  the  gentleman  7* 
MoUy  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  very 
gromd ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  in<juired  into  the 
canso  of  mutual  satisfiMstion  which  both  father 
and  danghter  had  azpressed,  at  the  unusual  good 
fartime  of  tha  day 


*•  Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are,) 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  their 
poor  little  limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness ;  I  don*t  say  this  is  always  the  case ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  often.  Now  shoes  and 
stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could  neyer  afibrd 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  most 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  tc 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  chil- 
dren pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  ^ 
a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  cards  it ; 
for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house.  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  for  us  without  dying,  for  poor  people 
must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it  for  themselves, 
while  they  are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the 
fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night  As  fbr 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  cliiefly  for  sue,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent* 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, at  the  shifts  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  ease 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family.        ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  flriendV 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  hi^• 
cottage  at  present  *  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,* 
said  he,  *  on  my  return,  fbr  I  long  to  see  your 
wife  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  her  neatness  and  good  management. 
The  poor  man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife: 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat; 
fbr  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — *Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  1 
am  a  very  proud  one.* — *  Proud  !*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not — Pride  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,  so  good  a  man  as'you  seem  to  be,  ought  to 
guard  against  it.' — *  Sir,'  said  he,  •  you  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  Grod  knows  I  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

*  This  piece  of  Arural  indiutry  is  not  imsfiaary,  bat 
a  rell  (ket,  aa  is  ttie  ^laractet  of  ite  itoe^K&«  «a&.\i^a 
oneoounim  knowtoAfb  q<  tte  «ni\^«Na 
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iuJeed,  sir,  I  am  proud  of  mj  wife :  she  is  not 
only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  1  know. 
Last  year  I  thought  1  should  have  lost  her  in  a 
riolent  di  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  going 
/to  work  too  soon  afler  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for 
*tis  but  a  bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  ma^  see, 
sir,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  eo 
long  under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
self a  path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
in  the  next  viUage ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  the  children,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for 
several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbe  ex- 
cept her  hands ;  a  merciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  for  her  family.  She  was  always 
saying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  goodness 
of  Gwl,  she  might  have  had  her  hands  lame  as 
well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing— but,  nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as  she 
had. 

*  I  will  not  toll  you  what  we  suffered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife's  faith  and 
patience  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits.* 

*  I  fear,  shepherd,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.* 

*Yes,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  why 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,  and  when  it  is 
quite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  every  case,  1 
can  always  find  out  a  reason  for  vindicating 
Providence.* 

*•  But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how  do  you  do  to 
rapport  youlself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want  Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakenerof  your 
fcith?* 

^  *  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king, 
seeing  me  at  hard  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that, 
if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  estate  should  be  the  re- 
ward of  my  labours.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
flinch,  when  I  was  sure  that  a  few  months 
would  put  me  in  possession  !  Should  I  not  say 
to  myself  frequently— -cheer  up,  shepherd,  *tis 
but  till  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less 
difference  between  this  supposed  day  and  Christ- 
mas, when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king- 
dom not  made  with  hands  7  There  is  some  com- 
Kison  between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
auae  a  thousand  years  are  made  up  of  mo. 
AsnOv  «iV  iuu  boMig  nuide  op  of  the  same  sort 


of  stuff,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  is  nu  sort  of 
comparison  between  the  lonprest  portion  of  ttms 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  Ins 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  wfaidi 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without 


sure.' 


*  Bat,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  7* 

'Blessed  be  God,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd, 
'the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we 
came .  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  wiU 
not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.  My 
Bible  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  petty  difficulties  and  distresses 
here,  to  be  assured  by  the  word  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  that  those  whu  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  7  But,  sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative.  Indeed  toq 
great  folks  can  hardly  imagine  how  it  raises 
and  cheers  a  poor  man's  heart,  when  such  m 

J  Ton  condescend  to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  re> 
igious  subjects.  It  seems  to  be  a  practical 
comment  on  that  text  which  says,  the  rich  M»d 
the  poor  meet  together ^  the  Lord  i»  the  maker  o, 
them  all.  And  so  far  from  creating  disrespect 
sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  rather  prevents  it  But  to  turn  to 
my  wife.  One  Sunday  aflernoon  when  she 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  dsy,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor  wife 
was  never  left  alone ;  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister,  called 
out  to  me  and  asked  ine  how  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  had  been  kept  from  coming  to  see  her  by  the 
deep  fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  paraoo- 
age-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  iinpasNable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart  was 
quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  ont  his  way 
and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me  a  plain  ^mer* 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen* 
ed  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  noticSi 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin's  wife*s  father,  who  was  come 
to  pass  the  Christmas-holidays  at  the  parsonage- 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  u 
a  plain  frugal  man,  who  lived  close  himselfi 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  more  than  aiij 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

'  Well !  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  lor  we 
had  tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was 
little  work  to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather- 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty* 
handed. — '  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  says  she,  *  yoo 
have  bocn  serving  a  master  who  jUleik  tkt 
hungry  mth  good  thingi,  though  he  tendeih  the 
rich  empty  aunty*  True ;  iMary,  says  I,  w0 
seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual  food  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly  suppUt^d  our 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  thankful  whes  I 
shotved  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  s&v,  mnv 
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ol  your  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  hun- 
dr«ii  pounds.* 

Mr.  Johnaon**  heart  smote  him  when  he 
beard  such  a  raloe  set  apon  a  shilling  ;  surely, 
said  be  to  himaelf^  I  will  nerer  waste  another ; 
'mt  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
unrsued  his  story : 

*  Next  mominff  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  part 
oTthe  money  to  buy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  vater-gruel ;  which  you  know, 
sir,  made  it  nice  and  nourishing.  I  went  out 
to  cleave  wood  in  a  farm-yard,  for  there  was  no 
standing  out  on  the  plain,  after  such  snow  as 
had  fidlen  in  the  night.  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  usual,  because  I  had  lefl  my  poor 
wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
this  dav,  and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
trost  Giod  for  the  siinplies  of  the  next  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  as 
sooo  as  she  saw  mv-.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  so  I  told  her. — *  Oh/  said 
she,  *  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
frightened,  not  lest  we  should  have  no  portion 
m  this  world,  bat  for  &ar  we  should  have  our 
whole  portion  in  it  Look  here,  John !'  So  say. 
oig,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
lira  showed  me  two  warm,  thick,  new  blankets. 
f  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  lefl  her 
with  DO  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
blue  rug*  I  was  still  more  amaxed  when  she 
pot  hair  a  crown  into  my  hand,  telling  me  she 
had  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
good  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
been  crowned  with  meroies.  My  wife  got 
about  again,  and  I  do  beliere,  under  Providence, 
it  was  owing  to  these  oomfbrts ;  for  the  rheu- 
matism, sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
flannel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  Job,  especially 
to  people  who  have  little  or  no  nre.  She  will 
always  be  a  weakly  body ;  but  thank  God  her 
soul  prospers  and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  talking  on  at  this  rate.* — *  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,*  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  story,  you  shall  certainly  see 
roe  in  a  few  days.  Uood  night*  So  saying, 
he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  on. 
Surely,  said  the  shepherd,  goodne$9  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  ail  the  day$  of  my  life,  as  he 
gave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  ne  got  home 
at  night 

As  to  Mr.  Johiison,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
ter for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney. On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
seen,  said  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
happiness  which  the  world  could  not  give,  and 
which  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
away.  This  must  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
merely  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
living  principle  brought  into  every  common  ac- 
tion of  a  man*s  life.  What  else  could  have  sup- 
ported this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
of  want  and  sickness  7  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  dj  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
thee ;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasvre  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  acoount  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd*s 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it 


PART  II. 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  Salit' 
bury  Plain,  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  fbll 
of  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  lefl  pursuing  his 
journey,  afler  having  promised  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  afler  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Salis- 
bury, and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
shepherd's  village ;  for  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  without  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
afler  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  that  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep- 
herd's  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  employ- 
ment allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  ra- 
mily  ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant  or  unprofitable  to  observe  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  piety  spent 
his  Sunday :  for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  into  his  oharacter,  of  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better  judg. 
ment,  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  hojne 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad  :  for  it  in 
not  so  much  by  observing  how  people  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

Afler  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in  sight  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was  direct, 
edbythe  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  brnkon 
chimney.  He  wished  to  take  the  family  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gently  up  to  the  houwf 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The  door  being  halt' 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  po  re 
spectable  in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu 
merous  young  family,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  witn  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  largt* 
dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  coarse  loaf.  The  wifo  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifled  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  the  bles* 
sing  of  heaven  on  their  homely  fare.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dmners  eaten  with 
less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

Tlie  siiepherd  and  his  wife  sat  down  wiith 
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gr99t  woeming  cheerfiiliieM,  bat  the  children 
stood ;  and  wmle  the  mother  wu  helpings  them, 
little  fresh-coloured  Mollj,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  from  the  bushes  with  so  mach  delight, 
cried  out,  *  Father  I  wish  I  was  bi^  enough  to 
say  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  it  rery  hearti- 
ly  t»^ay,  for  I  was  thinking  what  must  poor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite  full.' — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
fiither;  *  in  whaterer  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off^ 
and  will  keep  as  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  oar  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that 
will  keep  us  humble.*    Molly  was  now  so  hun- 

Gy,  and  (bund  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
d  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she  cried  oat,  *Look  fiither,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !*  Mr.  John- 
son  finding  himseu  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
oUif^ 
"nie  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 

nle  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
.  )gies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  wings  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
such  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
kwking  round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  were  eating,  were  almost  as  white  as  their 
linen;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
■mallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  nibbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking.glass ;  an  iron 
pot  and  kettle;  a  peor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handful  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted — that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old.fiwhion- 
ed  broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter 
spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was  kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  corner,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  shepherd*s  goods,  having 
been  in  his  fiimily  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  bv  him,  in  com- 
parison of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  conld 
have  been  had,  for  the  king*s  ransom :  this  was 
a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  varioasly 
patched.  This  sacred  book  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog*s  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
mjnry,  but  soch  as  time  and  mack  use  had 
Quuh  it  mSor  in  ipita  of  care     On  the  clean 


white  walls  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cniei 
fixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Frodiga^ 
Son,  the  Shepherd*s  Hymn,  a  New  Hiaionf  9f  s 
True  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Neweasds 
ColUer.* 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  oo  with  than 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectfbl  to 
obe^  the  genttoman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  om 
their  slender  provisions,  genUy  reboked  the 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  hiroeelf,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  baooo  to  rtliih 
his  potatoea.  The  shepherd  said  nothing,  bat 
poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  heai, 
saying,  *  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fiiult,  I  did  beg 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to. 
day  oat  of  your  honour*s  bounty  ;  bat  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.*  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  ozpla. 
nation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  oa. 
So  she  continued  :  *  You  must  know,  air,  that 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  bat  with  afl 
our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  abb 
quite  to  pay  off  the  doctor*8  bill  for  that  bad  fit 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Now 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  desired 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  aaid 
before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreshmeot 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness.—*  But  answer, 
ed  he, '  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long 
together  that  we  still  owe  a  fow  shillinn  to  tht 
doctor  (and  thank  God  it  is  all  we  did  owe  m 
the  world.)  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  di. 
rectly  it  will  not  only  show  him  oar  honesty 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage 
ment  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  case 
you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 
fit;  for  I  must  own,*  added  my  poor  husband, 
*  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill 
without  any  help,  is  the  only  misfortane  that  I 
want  courage  to  face.* 

Here  the  grateful  woman*s  tears  ran  down  so 
fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  hombly  beg 
ged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  *•  Indeed,  sv,* 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wife  is  fall  si 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  oooU 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying 
this  money  iust  then,  because  she  said  it  wai 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle- 
man's bounty  myself. — But  for  once,  sir,  I  wooU 
have  my  own  way.  For  you  mqst  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  tiitie  alone,  tending  my 
sheep,  *tis  a  great  point  with  me,  air,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  tbooghts;  so 
that  *tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  aUow  my 
self  in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  won*l 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  ens 
is  a  good  desi  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one*s  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  oomft>rt  to 
be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doingt 
and  false  pleasures ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bil 
by  themselves.  But  as  I  was  saying-— when  1 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hill  yes* 
*  Printed  for  tbe  Cheap  Bepositof  v. 
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dir«  said  I  to  myself,  a  good  dinner  b  a  good 
thing  I  grant,  and  yet  it  will  be  but  cold  ooin- 
ftrt  to  me  a  week  after,  to  be  able  to  eay — to  be 
•lire  I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sun- 
day for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  sood  gentleman ! 
bat  then  I  am  in  debt.  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
that*8  certain,  but  the  pleasnre  of  that  has  long 
heen  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have 
sneot  the  crown;  and  now  if  my  poor  wife 
■hould  be  taken  in  one  of  those  fits  again,  die 
•he  must,  unless  Grod  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
it,  £>r  I  can  gel  no  help  for  her.  This  Uiought 
•ttUed  all ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and  paid  the 
Grown  to  the  doctor  with  as  moch  cheerfulness 
••  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fat- 
test shoolder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  waa  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
nuBch  more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remem- 
brance !  O  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
name  but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
after  them.* 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd's 
reasons ;  and  agreed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
lo  be  compared  with  a  contented  mind^  wkiek  (as 
the  Bible  truly  says)  ts  a  eoniimud  feoBt,  *  But 
oome,*  said  the  good  gentleman,  *  what  have  we 
got  in  this  brown  mug  7* — *  As  good  water,*  said 
the  shepherd,  *  as  any  in  the  king's  dominions. 
I  have  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which 
there  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have  been 
myself  in  a  great  town  not  hi  oft,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  get, 
whik  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  door 
a  spring  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacob's  welL  When 
I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  ofien  no 
other  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wo- 
man at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
guest  that  ever  visited  this  world. 

'Very  well,*  replied  Mr.  Johnson;  *but  as 
your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal 
to  bein||r  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 
something  for  vou  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  phblic 
boose  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let 
that  little  rosy-fiuied  fellow  fetoh  a  mug  of  beer.* 
So  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 
not  offer  to  stir ;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  father 
to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  *  Sir,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate- 
ful, if  we  seem  to  refhse  your  favour ;  my  little 
body  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  vou  on  any 
other  occasion.  But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
•ad  should  any  of  my  nmily  be  seen  at  a  pubUc 
bouse  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my 
Ufa.  I  am  often  talking  against  these  doings  to 
others ;  and  if  I  should  sav  one  thing  and  do 
another,  ^ou  can*t  think  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 
who  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 
had  caught  the  shepherd's  son  at  the  alehouse 
without  explaining  how  it  happened.  Christians 
yon  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly  watohful ;  or  they 
win  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
what  IS  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 
which  they  are  called.* 

*  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
frimd  7*  said  Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly^  ask  vour 
pitden»  flii^*  replied  the  ehepberd,  '  if  I  think 


that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  more 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  thar 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.' 

*You  are  right  indeed,*  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
*  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing.* — ^*Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *. 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out* — ^**Ti8  what  I 
wish,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  Then,  sir,*  resumed 
the  shepherd,  *  I  doubt  i^  where  there  is  a  fro- 
quent  tempUtion  to  do  wrong,  anv  fault  can  be 
called  small ;  that  is,  in  short,  if*^  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  man 
like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things, 
so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  judsed  by  his  neighbours,  but 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs  he  allows 
himself  in.* 

*  I  should  like,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you  manage  in  this  respect.* 

*■  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir*  replied  the  shep> 
herd,  *  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
role.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  puxzles  and  mjures 
poor  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to 
collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  bj  putting 
a  few  texte  together,  which  though  I  find  them 
dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truths  or  hold  out 
the  same  comfort  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt- 
ed, or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule— to  the  law 
and  the  teetimony.  To  be  sure  I  can*t  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  li- 
brary at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  were  acte  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo- 
ney to  boy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  could  only  have  been 
a  religion  for  the  rich,  for  thoee  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  Grod !  is  so  fiur 
from  being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
course of  our  Saviour  to  John's  disciples,  it  is 
enough  to  reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  his  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last 
Oo  teU  John^  says  he,  tko$€  thintn  which  ye  da 
hear  and  §ee;  the  Uind  receive  their  nghl,  and 
the  lame  tooiA;,  the  lepere  are  cleaneed,  and  th§ 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raieed  up.  Now, 
sir,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  top—and  the  poor  have 
the  Qoepel  preached  to  them,  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubte  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
most  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  must 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the 
poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  th^ 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.* 

*But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  'yon  say  you  can 
genendly  pipk  out  your  parUculaK  d^*^  ^xon^ 
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the  Bible,  though  that  immediate  duty  be  not 
folly  explained.* 

*  Indeed,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,*!  think 
I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
bat  a  willing  mind.    The  want  of  that  is  the 

{reat  hindrance.  VHiobo  doeth  my  mUthe$hall 
now  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stabborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder 
to  be  understood  than  any  want  of  learning. 
"Tis  corrupt  affections  which  blind  the  onder- 
•tanding,  sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
lores  holiness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible — the  more  practical  conTiction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  secret  of  the  Jird 
if  with  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop*8,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covctousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  aU  men 
9$  I  ufdiild  they  thould  ao  unto  me.  If  m^  neigh- 
bour does  mo  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  in  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refused 
to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thoi].<<and  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
him?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish- 
nflM,  hsrdness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
■in,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other.' 

*  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
general  application,*  said  Mr.  Johnston,  *  in  cases 
in  which  many,  I  fear  do  not  apply.* 

*  It  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepherd.  *  When  those  men  who  are  now  dis- 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  God*s  children  m  ueir 
Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when  those  men,  I 
say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doc 
trmes  and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  them ;  for  I  remember  it  was  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pair  to  lose  their  innocence 
fiir  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked  knowledge ;  be. 
sides,  my  own  book  told  me— 7b  fear  Ood  and 
honour  the  king — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
are  given  to  cJuinge — Not  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties— 7b  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
us  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  foil  into  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-seat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
longed  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shep- 
herd asked  his  pardon,  telling  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
broueht  them  up  with  such  a  foar  of  being  too 
late  for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  taught  them  lo  think  that  no- 
thing was  more  indecent  than  to  get  into  church 
after  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a  con- 
%Mion  of  sin,  it  looked  very  presuinptixioi  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  looaed  as  if  people  Sd 
not  foel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  thoagfa 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  dbtacce  mi^rht  plead 
difference  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yet  those  who 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  oould  pretend 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  ears 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  angfat 
fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  going.  *  I  have  often  been 
sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson, '  that  many 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  people, 
and  who  would  on  no  acoount  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  in  what  mnm 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  again  the  very 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  me 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  ths 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  aid 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *  Yes,  sir,*  re- 
plied the  shepherd  ;  *  and  thon  I  think  too  bow 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  mj  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man, or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  be  treated  with  less  respect  7  Besides, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  chorcb 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  weU  as  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  desirous  not  to  be 
the  last  there,  as  they  would  be  if  they  wert 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fair.* 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility;  expressing 
hb  concern  that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wished,  as  be 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance, 
but  hoped  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  befofv 
he  Ua  the  village.  As  they  walked  akmg  to* 
gether,  Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries  about 
the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-denial.  They  parted; 
the  clergyman  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  thet 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  be> 
ginning  in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instmet 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
gentleman,who  was  very  desirous  of  being  useful 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry  to 
find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pans, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  understand 
him ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
understood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to 
such  as  were  very  ignorant  And  he  now  began 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  so  wise  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  s  simple,  agreeable, 
•ad  fimiiliar  way  of  expressing  tberaselvee,  i 
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r  tiieir  plain  hearers  would  not  be  much  the 
*ctter  for  them.  For  this  reason  he  was  i^ot 
above  listeninjr  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
which  this  honest  man  taught  his  family ;  for 
though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
rantages  over  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  ho  was 
not  tno  proud  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  |ioint  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

Tina  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the 
answers  of  the  children  :  and  desired  the  shep. 
herd  to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
sense  of  divine  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
that  of  his  family,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
little  reading.  *Oh!  as  to  that,  sir,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *  we  do  not  read  much  except  in  one 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God*8  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  it  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
as^  It  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the 
week's  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
cupboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
to  apply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
with  in  the  field.' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  you,*  said  Mr.  John- 
too.  *  Sir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  have  but  a 
poor  ffifl  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
tboogh  I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my 
Dim  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  igno- 
rant and  hard-working  people,who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  salvation,  may  help  to  keep  up  de- 
font  thoughts  and  good  affections  during  the 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to  look 
at  a  book ;  and  it  will  help  them  to  keep  out 
bad  thoughts  too;  which  is  no  small  matter. 
Bat  then  they  must  know  the  Bible  ;  they  must 
have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently ;  that  is  a 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set  up 
with ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  carefid 
in  teachinijr  it  to  my  children ;  and  even  in 
storing  their  memories  with  psaJms  and  chap- 
tere.  This  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  wm  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing 
in  them  but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good 
aoeoont  If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  almoet  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
tMoh  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
fiU  his  heart  with  thankfulness,  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards  the  Heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  Ood^  and  shall  I  be  silent 
and  ungrateful  7  If  I  look  round  and  see  the 
vallies  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  Power  who  giveth  me  all  ihinge 
richly  to  enjoy?  I  may  learn  gratitude  from  tne 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  knoweth  hie  otoner, 
and  the  aec  hie  maeter'e  erib^  and  shall  a  Christian 
lot  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
great  things  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherdf  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
itant  remembrance  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
feedeth  me  in  green  paeturee,  and  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  heeide  the  etill  u>ateret  and  whoee  rod 
Qnd  staf  comfort  me,  A  religion,  sir,  which 
his  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in  the 
ij^.  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.    And  yet 


in  another  sense,  true  religion,  which  from  sound 
principles  brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  life  too  as  one  may  say.' 

*  You  are  happy,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions 
of  the  world.'  *  Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  du 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na 
turo.  Even  there,  on  that  wUd  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  d£Serent  states 
have  different  temptations.  You  great  folks 
tha^  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  exposed  to 
some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 
of  Grod,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
grace.  And  I  find  that  1  stand  in  need  of  Grod's 
help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give  nie  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost* 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  sin- 
cerity, for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was ,  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
against  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  *  Well  shep- 
herd, I  wish  you  joy ;  I  know  you  will  be  sorry 
to  gain  any  advantage  by  the  death  of  a  neigh- 
bour ;  but  old  Wilson,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
and  I  trust  so  well  prepared,  thsl  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  his  death.  I  have  been  to 
pray  by  him,  but  he  died  while  I  staid.  I  have 
always  intended  you*should  succeed  to  his  place; 
'tis  no  ^reat  matter  of  profit,  but  every  little  is 
something.' 

*  No  great  matter,  sir  I*  cried  the  shepherd ; 
'  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me ;  it  will  more 
than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his 
goodness!' — Mary  said  nothing,  but  lifted  up  her 
eyes  fbll  of  tears  in  silent  gratitude. 

*•  I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
every  religious  institution,  that  I  would  never 
have  even  the  amen  added  to  the  excellent  pray- 
ers of  our  church,  by  vain  or  profane  lips,  and  if 
it  depended  on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
in  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat- 
ter is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  very  indifferent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish. 

*  More  than  you  would  expect,*  replied  he,  *  from 
the  seeming  sioallness  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  see.* — *  I  think,' 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sundav  schooL* 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,*  said  the  mi. 
nister.  *  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  misfor- 
tune by  public  catechising ;  but  having  two  oi 
three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much 
time  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction  ;  and  having 
a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  from 
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otbera,  I  have  never  been  able  to  eetablUh  e 
•cbooL' 

*  There  ii  an  excellent  inetitution  in  London,* 
laid  Mr.  Johnion,  *  called  the  Sanday-scboo] 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  book*  and  other 
helpe,  on  the  application  of  inch  plMu  clergy, 
men  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sore  would  have  assisted  you,  bat  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  oorselves. 
*  Shepherd,*  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
^reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  i^  do 
It.  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  them,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  power,  but  as  fiir  as  I  have 
been  able,  I  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  anv  poor  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
l^id  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that  con- 
dition more  easy  to  himself,  and  put  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
ibrmed  without  my  help,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  manner  to  others,  and  witn 
more  comfort  to  himself. — What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  thb  cottage  7* 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,* 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  b  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  V 

*That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,*  said  the 
clergyman,  *  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.* — *  That  will  be  very  convenient,* 
replied  Mr.  Jdmson,  *  pray  what  is  the  rent  7* 
— *  1  think,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  guineas.* — *  Very  well,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk*s 
place  be  worth,  think  you  V  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I  make  up  the  difference.*  *TVue,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife's  fkther, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  cMrk*s  old 
goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
tor  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.*  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in- 
deed this  house  will  do  very  well.*  *  ft  may  do 
very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  ror 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  Kght 
enough.  Shepherd,*  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  minbter*s  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  T 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  vou  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  b 
the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  oould  turn 
die  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some   ittle  profit  to 


your  fkmily,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  dea 
of  good  to  the  soub  of  others.  The  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  osuaL  The  differencs 
of  rent  between  thb  house  and  the  clerk*8  I 
shall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  joa  in  a  better 
house  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  great 
act  of  kindness. — ^As  for  honest  BCary,  who  it 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out-of-door, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  employ 
her  notable  turn  to  good  account,  by  teaching 
ten  or  adoien  girb  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread ;  for  sB 
thb  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  naefUL* 

'  Not  rich,  sir  ?*  cried  the  shepherd ;  *  How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  UesB> 
ings  7  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thateb 
over  her  head  7  and  shall  I  be  aUe  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose  her  7  Indeed 
mj  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God 
will  give  me  humility.* — Here  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  otlier  and  burst  into  tears.  Tbi 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed out  upon  the  little  green  before  tlie  door, 
that  these  honest  peopb  might  give  vent  to 
their  feelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  akns 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  whore 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  foDoo 
their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  hb  mercies.  Never  were  more  bsaity 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  ooapH 
offered  up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmlh 
of  their  gratitude  oould  only  be  equalled  hj  the 
earnestness  with  which  the^  besought  the  I ' 
in^  of  God  on  the  work  m  whiui  they 
going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  thb  happy  ft- 
mily,  and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  when  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  the  shepherd  in  imaie> 
dbte  possession  of  his  now  comfortable  hafaila> 
tion.  Mr.  Jenkins*8  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wifo  tas 
bUnkets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsonap^e  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  aad 
assisted  in  fitting  up  the  c]erk*s  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  hb  leave,  promising  to  eaB 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  eoee 
a  year,  in  hb  summer*s  journey  over  the  pliiii 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  hb  lift. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bounty.  The  shepherd's  seal  aad 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  rising  geoeia* 
tion.  The  old  reeorted  to  hb  sefaool  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  instmeted ;  aad 
the  clergyman  hiul  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tfad 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  he  gave  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  hb  eongnga- 
tion.  The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pt- 
rents  and  children  to  the  indispensable  doty  e 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  pioae 
oounseb  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  phio 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to  no* 
derstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  the  pubfii 
I  worship  of  God. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Beown  mnd  James  Stock,  were  two  lads 
prentioed  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
illiams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
tiahire :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age, 
t  of  ver3f*dinerent  characters  and  dispositions. 
Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
mstancei,  who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee 
ith  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
tlier  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
LDg,  he  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
im  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
oat  at  home ;  for  Jack  always  preferred  bird*s> 
■ting  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
t  would  trifle  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
ought  he  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
old  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
id  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
I  had  for  bve  or  money.  All  this  time  his 
tie  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself^  were 
^ginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
vn  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  Were  able  to 
ooDt  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
it  na^rally  want  either  sense  or  good-nature, 
ighl  have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 
li  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  fa- 
Nirite.  She  concealed  and  forgave  all  hb  faults, 
o  be  sore  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say. 
It  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 
r  Jack  had  a  ffood  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she 
onld  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 
le  boy.  The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is 
died,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and, 
ilh  them,  gave  up  the  rature  virtue  and  hap- 
iaees  of  his  child.  He  was  a  laborious  and  in- 
ulrioiis  man,  but  had  no  religion ;  he  thought 
ilj  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 

SI  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  account 
wife  managed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 
sally  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
ay  thing  fiirther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
sr  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworn ; 
at  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
od  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 
indness,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about 
le  matter.  The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 
ad  that  indeed  is  a  great  pomt ;  but  she  was 
egiedtfal  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
Mtaotii  Her  husband's  substance,  indeed, 
rae  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 
oiled.  His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
at  it  wae  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 
MflMss.  And  the  farmer,  though  he  did  not 
tre  lor  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to  the  public- 
NNMS  in  the  evening,  because  his  own  was 
•either  quiet  nor  oororortable.  The  mother  was 
iwaya  acolding,  and  the  children  were  always 
Tying. 

Jad^  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
^ed  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
■oold  kwrn  to  cast  an  account :  that  was  too 
Btneh  labour.  His  mother  was  desirous  he 
ihonld  continue  at  school,  not  so  much  fbr  the 
Mke  of  his  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 
Vol.  I. 


enough  to  value,  but  to  save  her  darling  finMi 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  fbr  if  he  had  not  gone  tu 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thought  the  former  was  the  least  tire, 
some  of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  fbr  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 
Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  be  should  be  removed  from  the  indul. 
gences  of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  hie 
life,  would  have  his  own  wa^.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mind  only  what  ia 
falsely  called  the  main  chance ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  fbr  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious master  fbr  his  son,  he  lefl  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
Qonsequence.  This  is  a  very  common  fault; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  ara  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  fliture  sins  and 
errors  of  their  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  fbr  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  good  master,  it  is  indeed  foentiU 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  but  it  does 
not  oflen  happen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  father 
has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  towards  a  man's  comfort  to  have  his  con- 
science quiet  in  that  respect,  however  God  may 
think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  care  to  desire  his 
friends  to  inquire  fbr  a  shoemaker  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  workir.an ;  and 
the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not 
too  Hriet ;  fbr  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tender- 
ly, was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not  boiar  to  be 
contradicted  in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the 
common  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  WiUioms  was  recommended  to  the  far 
mer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  far  fVom  a  strict  master , 
and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams 
he  went 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  parish  in  consideration  of  his  fiither  having 
so  numerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  was  in  every  thing 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  was 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth ;  and  though 
so  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  much 
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oetter  scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
farmer*8  son. — His  father  had,  it  is  tme,  been 
able  to  give  him  but  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  very  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind-hearted  ^ounc;  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
ing manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  oflen  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  afler  he  had  done  his  day's  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  him  him- 
self to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
showed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister*!  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
frequently  given  him  half-pence  and  pence  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
before  lie  was  big  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book ;  he  wondered  how  he  came 
by  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
rish likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
ther could  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made  a  good  figure  at 
church  to-day :  it  made  you  look  uke  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  ser- 
yice.  How  came  you  by  that  book  7*  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
saving  up  the  money  by  single  half-pence,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 
gle farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
Boy,*  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  fbr  two  reasons  : — ^first,  ^m  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cause thou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.' 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  him  a^  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
service,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence. This  he  constantlv  saved  till  it  became 
i  little  sum,  with  which  he  bought  shoes  and 
ttockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  large  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
be  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour  in  the 
field,  ho  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  overstout  in  his  make,  his 
&ther  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
rish officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  however,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
ibe  Jiheiif  of  choosing  a  master  for  his  son ;  or 


he  would  carefully  have  inquired  if  be  was  i 

{»roper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  bat  Wil 
iams  the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  hia 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  noM; 
fbr  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  Wil* 
Hams  than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  wooU 
be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to4uro.  The 
father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosen, 
so  he  fitted  out  James  fbr  his  new  pitce,  haviajt 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindU 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  lui 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woona, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  without  • 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  hand* 
some  suit  for  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  ooopk 
of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pi^ 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  aUe  or  wvL 
ling  to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oflener  bring  op 
their  daughters  to  be  more  usefVil  in  fiunilj 
work.  Tliey  are  great  losers  by  it  every  wayi 
not  only  as  they  are  disqualiAring  their  girii 
from  making  good  wives  bereaAer,  bat  they  ais 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantage ;  fbr  gentry 
could  much  ofVener  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  wabtcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  sx> 
pense  of  making  it,  which  adds  very  moch  to 
the  cost  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  oflen  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bii  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  oat  a  bof, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  bs  aUi 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  ap  4s> 
cently  themselves.  But  half  a  crown  lor  tin 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  bat  a  kw 
shillings,  u  more  than  many  very  charitabls 
gentry  can  aflford  to  give--eo  they  often  giie 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  m 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  take  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meaot 
for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-makert 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  WiUiams^ 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workmaa. 
had  plenty  of  bosiness — He  had  sometimes  twa 
or  three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  bol 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  kees, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enooghi 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  bs 
heard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work— the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leather  anotlier;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  tlursad 
dragged  afler  him,  all  the  way  op  the  street  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  £s- 
tance— out  ran  Jack — nothing  could  stop  hiai 
and  not  a  stich  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  ts 
do  that  day.  Every  doty,  every  promise  was 
for^rotten  fbr  the  present  pleasure---he  coaM  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptation — he  never  stopped 
fbr  a  moment  to  consider  whether  a  thing  was 
right  or  wron^,  but  whether  he  liked  or  disliksi 
it  And  as  his  ill-judging  mother  took  cars  to 
send  him  privately  a  good  supply  of  poefcet' 
monev,  that  deaolv  bane  to  all  yoathfol  viitoi 
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leoerally  a  few  pence  ready  to  spend, 
dnlge  in  the  preient  diversion  whatever 
And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
is  master's  time.  OF  this  he  was  con- 
reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
1,  *  what  have  you  to  complain  about? 
lin^  to  you  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
money  but  m^  own.  *  That  may  be,* 
le  other,  *  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  your 
)  that  you  spend.*  He  insisted  upon  it 
as ;  but  James  fetched  down  their  in- 
,  and  there  showed  him  that  he  had  so- 
ound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
s  master's  property.  *Now,*  quoth 
thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of 
ter's  property.*  To  this  he  replied, 
le's  time  was  his  own,  and  he  should 
oping  all  day  over  hislastr— for  his  part, 
Bd  God,  he  was  no  parish  *prentioe.* 
did  not  resent  this  piece  or  foolish  im- 
«,  as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done ; 
It  into  a  violent  passion :  for  even  at 
f  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
UMS  revUedf  he  reviled  not  again.  On 
ary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle. 
Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could 
loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never 
his  advice. 

fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
tbe  street,  soon  produced  the  effects 
lights  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
ness  which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the 
he  sound  ef  a  fiddle  or  the  sight  of  a 
low,  soon  led  him  to  those  traces  to 
these  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead ; 
ie  aUhouee,  The  acquaintance  picked 
B  street  was  carried  on  at  the  Gray- 
jsd  the  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon 
destructive  vices  of  the  man. 
was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
uch  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
vho  had  been  steady  in  his  manage- 
regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
»mmended  good  advice  by  a  good  ex- 
light  have  made  something  of  Jack, 
iorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though 
>rkman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
as  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
n  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
mund  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
er  in  his  shop  or  family.  He  left  the 
of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
ipoeed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
I  to  James,  because  be  had  more  mo- 
llis father  was  better  in  the  world  than 
of  poor  James. 

,  therefore,  be  was  disposed  to  consider 
a  sort  of  drudge ;  who  was  to  do  all 
d  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
iams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
'  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
o  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
r  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re. 
t  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
>  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
md  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


ful as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  idways  to  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  emplov  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  nousehold  or  other  dnidgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less  unjust 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  favourite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  fVom  multiplication.    ' 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  havmg 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it  James, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  his  best,  rather  than  ^eep  the  gentleman  wait- 
ing. Williams  gladly  accepted  his  ofier,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  put  From 
that  time  he  no  longer  considered  James  as  a 
drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  fbr  the  high  depart- 
ments of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regular]? 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  whieh 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  maater*s 
esteem:  fbr  there  were  now  never  any  of  those 
blunders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  famous.  ^ 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry, and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had ;  but  there  were  many  things  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  iwed  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very 'licentious  songs.  Ail  these  things 
were  a  great  grief  to  hu  sober  mind ;  he  com- 
plained to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himself^ 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  correct  his  servants, 
if  be  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  effects  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  0% 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  was 
some  new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  coming 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  which 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  the  master  been  at  ^e  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
home  shoes  to  the  coantry  custoiuct^  <>«^  vVIa 
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Sunday  moraing ;  which  he  wickedly  thought 
Wft8  a  Baviag  of  time,  as  it  prevented  their  lun- 
dering  their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
shameful  practices  greatly  afflicted  poor  James ; 
lie  begged  his  muter  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish 
eonscienoe,  as  he  called  it 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
il  fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
ptUed,  sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry 
WNne  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down  and 
praycH)  heartily  to  God  to  forgive  him  a  ain 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid ;  he  took 
oare  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
leave  his  shoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
tame  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  Uie  day  might 
oome  when  his  conscience  miffht  be  (delivered 
fiom  this  grievous  burthen.  He  was  now  par- 
ticularly thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  ibr- 
merly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
oempany  and  practices  of  hu  master*8  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath^y,  he  preferred 
•pending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
which  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  given  him  when  he  left  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his  evening  ex. 
ereise.  And  as  will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen,  by  James's  advice  and  example,  was 
now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  thej  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
over  U^ether  in  a  manner  verv  pleasant  and 
improving ;  and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

Jameses  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent, that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  affiiirs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow- 
ing  worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  ^reat  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
a  eanting  parish  *prentioe,  nor  to  humour  a  par. 
eel  of  squalling  brats— that  let  people  say  what 
they  would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was 


a  hypoerite,  and  as  long  as  they  oonld  not  esU 
him  that,  be  did  not  care  what  else  they  eaflsd 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  weat  lo 
the  Greyhound,  where  he  now  spent  not  onlj 
every  evening,  which  he  had  kmg  done,  but  gmd 
part  of  the  dity  and  night  also^Uis  wift  en 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  oompsaj, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fkst  as  her  hu|bandspaM 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  Ind 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  have  bsa 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sore  he  ooeU 
not  hold  it  much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  >>ffood  Mn^,  and  plajsd 
many  diverting  tricks,  Wuliams  " 


m  liked  his 
pany ;  and  oflen  allowed  him  to  make  one  sf 
the  Greyhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartilv 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  &vourite-— se  be  was  as  • 
companion  in  u-olic,  and  foolery,  and  WsesBr% 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  would  not  trust  him  witk 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money :  No^ 
iio~>when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  wu 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man  :  the  idle  sad 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  tbsy 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  sad 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  tbsy 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  bosiaew 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  aneld ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  wouU 
trust  James  with  untold  gold ;  and  even  vn 
fiwlishly  tempted  to  neglect  his  business  tht 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  whs 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligsMib 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  wens, 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  maatsr  ui 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  ship 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  to 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  sit- 
tling  the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  thst  liis 
master  was  not  yet  oome  from  the  Graybooedi 
As  thu  was  now  become  a  oommoo  ease,  ht 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  Whib 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  wodU 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  fan  the  tapster  fromthi 
Greyhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  rtip 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  momeiti 
for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kiieh« 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  At 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  s^ 
posite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  be  ms 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  waa  a  table  oovw* 
ed  with  tankards,  punoh-bowls,  broken  gbssso, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  wkh 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  BO  tsbls 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieoee  in  a  qnarni; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  feUowib 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  MessaDSSVi 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  mule  his  way  after  tht 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  l^^'ng  crew.  It 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Met 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  humr 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere 
drunken  bout 
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What  was  the  dijiinay  of  James,  when  he  saw 
jkai  miaerabie  master  stretched  oat  on  the  settle, 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death !  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit ;  after  havinr  drank  hard  best  part  of  the 
nifhl,  and  eeemed  to  have  bat  a  few  minutes  to 
lifv.    Id  hie  frisfhtful  countenance,  was  dis- 

tjttd  the  dreadml  picture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
■tmgffled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  intoxica* 
tioB,  and  the  pvijra  of  a  dying  man.  He  reco- 
iwed  hia  aenses  ror  a  few  moments,  and  called 
oat  to  aak  if  his  &ithfal  servant  was  come.-^ 
Jamea  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  bat  was  too  much  moved  to  speak.-—*  Oh  ! 
Jamea,  Jamm,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voioe,  'pray 
for  me,  comfort  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com. 
fiirt,  aa  ia  too  often  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
tbeae  dreadful  moments. 

'James,*  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
toyoa — ^yoa  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wire, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,*  said  he 
to  hia  atupified  companions :  but  none  were  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up 
hb  heart  to  Grod,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himaelf.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  *  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me^but  you  have  still  time,* 
said  he  to  the  half-drunken  terrified  crew  around 
him.  *  Where  is  Jack  V  Jack  Brown  came 
forward,  bat  was  too  much  ft'ifhtened  to  speak. 
*0  wretched  boy  !*  said  he,  *  I  foar  I  shall  have 
the  min  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
for.  Stop  short ! — ^Take  warning — ^now  in  the 
daya  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
not  pray  ror  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ad— -O  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  !* 
Here  he  lifted  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  bard  at  the  hand  of  James ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

Thia  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
aompaniona  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thtavea  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no  one 
waa  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
naoy  tears  for  his  unhappy  master ;  and  even 
Bade  aome  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
OMO  to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
employed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
moat  seriooa  thoughts,  and  praving  heartily  to 
God,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
awa^  Q|xm  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  hvtt  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
dailh  The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
u  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
m  an  humble  reliance  on  God*s  gracious  help, 
ware  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
•var  he  waa  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
dying  ma8ter*s  last  agonies,  and  the  dreaidfiil 
wonb  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
eheck  npon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
etme  to  be  ln(|aired  into,  the?  were  found  to  be 
ia  a  aad  condition.    His  wire,  indeed,  waa  the 


less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  fiiU 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  pat 
in  his  word,  thinrs  came  to  be  settled  rather 
bettor  than  Mm  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  crediteble  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly out  of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  Aa 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  bemg  ra- 
paid,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  lifo, 
they  generously  amed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  smul  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whola 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  hia 
mbtress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  the  distrcwsed  mother  of  an  infimt 
family ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  hia 
power  to  contribute  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James*s  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — ^for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  oon- 
siderable  shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honest^;  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  stetion,  and  also  what 
befel  his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respecteble  master  of  a  large 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  from  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  foar  of 
Grod,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principlea 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  11. 

7%e  Appreniiee  turned  Miuter, 

Tbk  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker, who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gray- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
fiuthfiil  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  apri^ht 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
late  master's  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  ot 
his  own— -Boch  is  the  power  of  a  f;Qodchax%ieftait\ 
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And  when  ira  lut  parted  IVom  him  be  hul  jiut 
fut  posmeioQ  of  hii  maiter^B  ibop. 

ThiM  aadden  pmperil/  wu  t  time  of  trUl 
br  Jimei ;  who,  u  he  wm  now  become  ft  cre- 
ditable Iruieamin,  I  ahaU  hereafter  think  propel 
lo  call  Mr.  Jamea  Stock.  I  ny,  thia  audden 
riae  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  fur  we  hardl; 
know  what  we  are  oDTaelrea  til!  we  become  oui 
own  maalara.  Tbeie  ia  indeed  alwafi  ■  raa. 
•onable  hope  that  a  good  terruil  will  not  maka 
■  bad  maater,  and  that  a  &ithfbl  apprentice  will 
prore  an  honeel  tradmiDan.  But  tlia  faeait  of 
man  ia  deceitful,  and  Koine  lalka  who  aeem  to 


ttle   power  Iht 


I  their 


tboae  who  are  pintle 

once  that  tbey  were  lately  pear 

Ibemaakea,  so  that  one  would  think  thai  with 

Ibair  porerty  they  had  loat  their  mamory  too. 

I  have  known  aoma   who   had  loSered  moel 

hardahipa  in  their  early  daya,  become  the  moat 


hardai 


loppm 


(o  forget  that  fine  coikiiderale  reaaoa  which 
God  giroa  lo  the  children  of  [)rael  why  they 
•bould  be  merciltil  to  their  •enanla,  rrnKmbcr- 
MV.  eaid  he,  U«l  Ihoa  Ihyelf  teat  a  bond-man. 

Tonne  Mr.  Slock  did  not  ao  forget  himaelf. 
Ba  had  indeed  the  only  anre  guard  from  falling 
into  thia  error.  Itwaanotfrom  any  oneaaineia  in 
Itia  natural  diapoaition :  for  Ihat  only  juat  aervei 
"    — ■""    """"1   good-natured    when    they    -- 


anawer  for.  Let  me  now  call  to  miod  tba  at- 
row  I  uaed  to  feel  when  I  waa  made  to  eaaj 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ongadlv  moalK : 
and  let  me  now  htep  Iht  reaolotion  1  UHO  brm- 
ed. 

So  what  hia  heart  found  right  lo  do,  be  ft- 
aolred  to  do  quickly ;  and  he  aet  oat  at  fint  w 
he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  waa  .nh  i 
day  ofreat  at  Mr.  mock'a.     Ha  vonU  IM  aSw 


be  had.  And  mhaxti 
he  loae  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  wbm  tha  pea 
pie  were  once  nasd  to  it,  thej  liked  Balnrdq 
night  juat  aa  welL  But  had  it  becD  otbarwi» 
he  WDold  have  giren  np  hia  gaina  lo  bia  oa 

Sbnrii^iing  Mr.  Stotk  hAaetd  t»  lie  *ffn» 

When  he  got  up  ia  the  world  ao  &r  aa  to  ban 
apprenlicea,  he  thought  liimaelf  aa  aceoontaUi 
for  their  behariour  M  if  they  had  baen  bia  chil- 
dren. He  waa  lery  kind  to  them,  and  bad  i 
cheerful  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  ao  (kil 
the  lada  who  had  seen  too  much  of  a  wearing,  le- 
probale  ma»* — r— j-rL:_      in. ._ 


e  food  of  hi 


pleaaad,  and  patient  when  they  hate  nothing 
to  lei  them. — Jamea  went  upon  higher  groond- 
He  brought  hia  rBligiou  into  all  hisactiona; 
he  did  not  give  way  to  abuilfa  lantroage,  be- 
eauaa  he  knew  it  wu  a  lin.  He  did  not  uae 
hia  apprentices  ill,  becauae  be  knew  he  had  him- 
self a  lUaitsT  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  hia  present  happy  aituatioD 
to  the  kindnea*  of  the  crcdltora.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careleaa  becauae  he  knew  he  had 
inch  friends'  No  indeed.  He  worked  with 
doable  diligence  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and 
lo  let  these  friends  see  be  did  not  aboae  their 
kindnees.  9ach  behariour  aa  Ihia  ia  tha  great- 
eat  encouragement  in  tha  world  to  rich  people 
lo  lend  a  liLlla  money.    It  creitet  frienda,  and 

Hia  shuca  and  boots  were  made  in  the  beat 
is  gal  him  boainea* ;  he  set  oat  with 


lo  tell  oi 


fbr  not 


He  hi 


promising  to  aend  home  cooda  when  he 
:  should  not  be  able  to  keep  hia  word. 
The  first,  because  ha  knew  a  lie  wu  a  sin,  the 
next,  because  it  was  a  folly.  There  ii  noci«dit 
aonner  worn  out  than  that  which  ia  gained  by 
false  prelcnccs.  Alter  a  little  while  no  one  la 
di^ccired  by  them.  Falaehood  ia  ao  soon  detect- 
ed, that  I  belicre  moat  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
fiir  it  in  the  long  rang.  Deceit  ia  the  worat 
part  of  a  ahupkaeper'a  atock  in  trade. 

Jamea  waa  now  at  the  head  of  a  family 

Thia  ia  a  serious  situation,  [iaid  he  to  himself. 
one  Goe  aummer'a  evening,  aa  he  stood  leaning 
'jver  Ihe  h  ilf-door  of  his  abop  lo  enjoy  a  tittle 
I'reali  air)  I  am  now  master  nf  a  bmily.  My 
i^atfra  are  doubled,  and  to  are  my  dutiea.  I  see 
the  higlisr  one  gela  in  lift  Iba  mora  oat  baa  to 


faeynte 
im :  Ibey  loU  biM 
all  their  little  troublea,  and  considered  their  mas. 
ter  a>  their  bc.l  fiicad,  fur  Ihcy  said  they  wosU 
do  any  tiling  fur  a  good  word  and  a  kind  luoL 
Aa  he  did  not  nK-ear  at  them  when  Ibey  but 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  lo  him  lo 
conceal  it,  and  thereby    make  one  &a]l  tvo. 

watchful  also,  for  ha  did  not  think  neglect  aij 
part  of  kindness.  He  brought  Ihem  toadoptoae 
very  pretty  method,  which  waa,  on  a  Suadij 
evening  lo  divert  iheniselvei  with  writing  eol 
half  a  dozen  teats  of  Scripluni  in  a  neat  cn|iy- 
book  with  gilt  covers.  You  have  tba  sanMBl 
any  of  the  alalioncra ;  they  do  not  coal  akit 
fburpsnce,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boya  carried  him  their  boub^  b*  , 
joally  commended  him  whoae  texts  wet*  writ. 
ten  in  the  fairest  band.  'And  now  my  boyi,' 
aaid  he,  >tel  us  see  which  of  you  will  leamyoor 
texts  best  in  tha  course  of  the  week ;  be  >lu 
does  this  shall  choose  for  naxt  Sunday.*  Thai 
Ihe  boys  aoon  got  many  paalma  and  chaptf  ra  by 
heart,  almoet  wilhonl  knowing  how  they  auai 
by  them.  He  tausht  them  how  lo  make  a  prat- 
lical  use  of  what  tliey  learnt:  'for,' aaid  he,  >it 
will  anawer  little  purpoaea  lo  learn  teita  if  n 
do  not  try  to  live  up  lo  them.'  One  oTlhe  hoyi 
being  apt  to  play  in  hia  ibaenca,  and  to  toa 
back  again  lo  hia  work  when  he'  beard  his 
master'a  atep,  he  brought  him  to  a  aenae  of  hia 
fault  by  tha  lut  Sunday'a  teit,  which  happeaed 
to  be  the  sixth  of  Epheaians.  He  showed  him 
what  waa  meant  by  Uing  attdUnt  to  liit  wtnUr 
in  tinf[Untii  of  htarl  at  unto  Chriat,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  with  BO  much  kindness  what  il 
waa,  not  to  aork  ailh  tyt.ttrvier  at  nun  ^nSTts, 
but  doing  Ihe  iciU  of  God  from  the  ktmrU  Iktl 
the  lad  said  he  ahouM  never  forget  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  cunng  him  of  idleness  than  tbc 
soundest  horse-whipping  would  have  dona. 
/Ibu  Mr.  Sttck  gal  tul  i^  ddiL 

Stock's  behaviour  wi 
was  mncb  belof»d  (or 


waa  varjr  regular 
>r  bia  kiod  and  p 
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Bmper.  He  had  also  a  good  reputation  for  skill 
B  hia  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of 
broagh  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon 
Aore  work  than  he  could  possibly  do.  He  paid 
U  his  dealers  to  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to 
arry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
Aoment  it  became  due.  In  two  or  three  years 
e  was  able  to  be^in  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
be  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
ay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  due,  was  thb : 
-He  had  observed  tradesmen,  and  especially 
lis  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
mg  as  they  could,  even  though  they  had  the 
Mans  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
tiein :  for  having  money  in  t^ieir  pockets  they 
irgot  it  belongmi  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
bemeelvea,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
rhen  they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion 
id  them  to  indulge  m  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
rthey  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
ills  one  temptation  the  less :  a  young  trades- 
mn,  when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
t  least  ask  himself,  *  Whether  this  money  is 
is  own  or  bis  creditors  7*  This  little  question 
night  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  alwi|^s  goes  heartily  to  work 
>  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
e  baa  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
harp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Tow  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks, 
ind  a  bad  fashion  it  is,)  to  fancy  that  good 
«ople  have  no  sin ;  but  thb  only  shows  Uieir 
][ooranoe.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
*aal,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
wn  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
s  their  hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anzi- 
08  to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
tor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it  But  this  was 
lot  the  case  with  James  Stock.  *  Examine 
oureelves  truly,*  said  he,  'is  no  bad  part  of 
be  catechism.*  He, began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
eaire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
urden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
laoesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
ad  oovetousness.  He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
lis  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instead  of  being 
Toud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that 
16  never  spent  his  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
lebooae ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  work- 
d  and  how  lie  denied  himself^  he  strove  in  secret 
bat  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
ot  of  a  wrong  root.  The  following  event  was 
f  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulging  any.dis- 
ositioo  to  oovetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
if  hia  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings 
ad  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
irokeo  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
lay.  In  apite  of  his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
wy  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
kock  ooold  not  help  thinking  he  knew  some- 
hing  of  his  face.  He  fetched  him  out  a  good 
ineoe  at  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
tevouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
ind  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man- 
oer  7  *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  year:*,*  said 
the  boy  ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Gravhoiind. 
Mammy  eays  he  used  to  live  at  this  shop,  and 
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then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  victuals 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  op 
finding  tliat  this  dirty  beegar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  of  nis  old  master.  He  blessed 
Grod  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  thb  poor  destitute  child,  but  he  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  hb  own  prosperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  *  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  7*  said  he  to  him,  *  for  I  understand  you 
all  went  home  to  your  mother's  friends.* — *  So 
we  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  thb  place, 
which  b  daddy's  parish.* 
*  And  where  do  you  live  here  7'  said  Mr.  Stock. 

*  O  sir,  we  are  ul  put  into  the  parish  poor- 
house.* — *  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  7* — *  Np,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  senda 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  fow  half-pence.* — *  And  have  you  any 
money  in  your  pocket  now?* — ^*Yes,  sir,  I 
have  got  three  half-pence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — *  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker*s 
over  the  way  ?* — *  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  if  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  says 
she  wiU  have  her  tea  twice  a-day  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it* — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  7*  said 
Mr.  Stock : — *  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.* — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  7' — *  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member  something  about  honouring  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.' — *  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  7* 
— *One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechbm  every  night,  and 
always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to  Ux* 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  Grod,  so  I  am  still 
afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well;  but  I  have  no  friend  now; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  beat  him.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  on 
the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker's 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  so  deservedly  the  favourite  of  all  children 

*  Not  more  than  othen  I  deserve. 

Yet  God  hath  given  me  more ; 
For  I  have  food  while  othen  starve. 

Or  beg  flrom  door  to  door.* 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 

*  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.'  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told 
hirn  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  th^ 
following  week. 
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Hno  Mr,  Stock  contrived  to  be  charitable  without 

any  expenee. 

Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  meditation 
that  night  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
iust  ,*  said  be,  *  before  I  am  generous.*  Still  he 
ooald  not  bear  to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take 
qim  into  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
orincipled  state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
Jiought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
for  this  boy  in  the  evening  7  It  will  be  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  hi^ve  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
goodness,  to  this  little  saying :  *  I  am  young  and 
bealthy,*  said  he,  *  one  hour*s  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm  ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these 
Ofer-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school.  I  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
■ins  of  his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though 
God  hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
iDstrumental  to  my  advancement' 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed 
in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock*s  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  find  his  mother.  They  found  her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  sm  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
relling with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
said  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  aid  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.* — *  So 
much  the  worse,*  said  Mr.  Stock  ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
▼ou  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.*  *  Oh  Jem !'  said  she,  (ror  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
soon  recollected  him)  *  fine  times  for  you !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.* 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  sorry 
fiir  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year*s  board  and 
schooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
w  fit  for.     I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  the 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  fiinake  Iub 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  whiflb 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  bstf 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  kmf^ 
company  with  these  pilfering  idle  ehildrai 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  ysi 
please,  but  here  he  must  not  come.* 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying,  tw. 
ing,  *she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  w 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  kt 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  eoey 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.*  Thi 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  elotba, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  havo  faaai 
pawned  at  the  dram-shop  before  the  week  wm 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  cryi^ 
she  Ml  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  hia 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  beeaow 
■he  was  poor.  She  even  went  so  &r  aa  to  sty 
she  would  not  part  from  him ;  she  said  ■be  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowob  of  oos- 
passion,  but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patienoe,  wai 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  ■cro—  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  Imt 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.    *  Why,*  said  hi^ 

*  should  I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  mj 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  7*  But  ■oos  w 
checked  this  thought,  by  reflecting  on  the  p^ 
tience  and  long-suffisring  of  God  with  rebellioM 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  munieai, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  fbflr 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  ddU 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  ssid^ 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy !  but  simbi 
people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Hr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  he  should 
have  him  soon  enough.*  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frighteneid  lest  Mr.  Stock  shooM 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  eon- 
sented  to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  mafiee, 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  school  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  ftr 
such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  woik- 
men.  By  the  by  it  was  tliat  very  young  feUow 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  good  examplib 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  WilHamn 
junketing.  Will  coming  home  early  one  even* 
mg  was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself!  long  after  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
so  heartily  to  know  the  reason,  that  Stock  owned 
the  troth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  pieet 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying 
out,  *  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  yoor* 
self  however ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaming 
Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Sunp 
son  was  idling  about  when  his  master  was  worK- 
ing  for  charity.*  This  made  the  hour  peM 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  tlie  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  Cwnd^s  bksi* 
ing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  thi 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  but  he 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and 
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muiy  opportanities  of  showing  kindness  to 
tbmm^  and  to  their  children  afler  them.  He  now 
east  about  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  he  was 
thong  ht  a  prosperous  man,  and  was  very  well 
looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the 
place,  vrith  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
parading  before  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 
church  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
Bat  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
ntber  things  in  bis  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
ibout  these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con- 
otrn  in  seeing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
K)  that  the  very  means  they  took  to  please  him 
made  him  disUke  them. 
•  There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
of  azcellent  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
laoe.  He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
BiBployed  night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  a^^ed, 
inoDwed  mother,  who  was  both  lame  and  bUnd. 
Tbb  good  girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes 
ind  feet  to  her  helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
Bsad  to  see  her,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
dow, lifting  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
ness which  greatly  raised  his  esteem  for  her. 
He  used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
belp  to  make  a  faitiiful  wife.  He  had  not,  how- 
Bver,  the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
oare  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor  woman  de- 
Btined  very  fast  Betsy  was  much  employed  in 
raadingor  praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awake, 
md  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
ilept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  aopply  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
which  their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
ihe  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little 
ur  nothing  after  her  mother*s  death,  as  she  had 
Hily  a  lite  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
opportunity  of  resisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
rather  lay  on  the  side  of  loving  money  :  *  For,* 
nid  he,  *  putting  principle  and  putting  affection 
oat  of  tha  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
thing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  con- 
fimn  to  her  station,  and  is  a  religious,  humble, 
indostrious  girl,  without  a  shiUing,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
fiimily  and  fill  my  house  with  company,  though 
she  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Thompson  would  brings.* 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
fimn  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac 
eepCed.  All  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town 
irondered  what  any  body  could  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that  Had  the  man  no  eyes  7  They 
thoaght  Bfr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh ! 
how  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
find,  that  staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
serving  God,  and  nursing  a  blind  mother,  should 
do  that  for  Betsy  West,  which  all  their  con- 
trivances,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  could  not  do 
for  them. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  those 
who  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But 
if  religioas  persons  will,  ibr  the  sake  of  money, 

Vai.L  0 


choose  partners  for  life  who  have  no  religion,  dt 
not  let  them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy ; 
they  might  have  known  that  beforehand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock*s  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  hb  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  master, 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  himself  cakes  and  apples  to  give  his 
money  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  he 
would  answer,  *■  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  for  all  that' 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  Grod  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  *  For,*  said  he,  *  it  is  owing  to 
God*s  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction.* — He 
still  gave  God  the  glory'  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to 
him,  *  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  you 
are.*  *  Hold,  William,*  answered  he  gravely,  *  I 
once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  willinir 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actions,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  tlicm.* 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock*s  fellow  *prentice.  So  next 
month  ^ou  may  expect  a  fiill  account  of  tha 
many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown 


PART  III. 

Some  account  of  the  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown, 

You  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  farmer*s  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  who 
wants  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  because  he  turns  all  his  advantages  to  nc 
account. 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Graybound.  You  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  mastor*s  business,  and 
prcMpered  in  it  Jack  wished  very  much  to  en- 
ter into  partnership  with  him.  His  father  and 
mother  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  Here  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  character !  The  old 
farmer,  with  all  his  covetousness,  was  eager  to 
get  his  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  even 
Jack's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  fbt 
it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance  ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  do.  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  a  life  of  pleasure, 
the  other  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  youn^  as  he  was,  was  too  old 
a  bird  *o  be  caught  with  chaff*.    Hb  wiidoiB 


sto 
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was  an  oTermatch  for  their  cunnin|r.  He  had 
a  kindness  for  Brown,  bat  would  on  no  acconnt 
enter  into  business  with  him. — *  One  of  these 
three  things*  said  he,  *  I  am  sure  will  happen 
if  I  do ;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principles,  mj 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  all.*  And  here 
by-the-by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  arc  fcl»ut  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break  ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
onfagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
snch  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and  pleasant- 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect,  from  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  siill  unwilling  to  part  from  him  ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business, 
so  he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neyman,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
his  good- nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
young  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  sober,  regular  young 
men  1  can  get  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for 
all  the  disorders  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in- 
justice  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 

Brown*s  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 
proud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
Poor  woman !  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
maanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
ease.—*  You  mean-spirited  rascal,*  said  she  to 
Jack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your 
&mily  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.*  She  forgot  already  what  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revengred  on  Stock, 
or  to  see  her  son  m\ke  a  figure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  oonld  get  from  her  husband, 
and  all  she  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  s?t  up 
Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  she  came  herself,  and  took  for  him  the  new 
wl|ite  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It 
18  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross  just  before 
it,  as  yon  turn  down  between  the  church  and 
the  Grayhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  the  Grayhound  was,  and  so 
tiking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
«tire  no  bad  situation ;  but  what  weighed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
^hswy  sh9p  than  Stock*s ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  half  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  f<»ori«h  mother 
•ihrised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  just  at 
first;  to  buy  ordiniry  b  it  shovy  go>d9,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short  ^he  ch'irged 
hian  to  leave  no  stone  untumel  in  ruin  hi*  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  she  always  tboofll 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack's  piuspwity, 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  b«^  tnl 
his  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  lor  sli^ 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  briof 
(hat  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  breads  She 
did  not  understand,  for  her  part,  why  soch  beg- 
gars must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  making  e 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow*s  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  eel 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  square 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  hiffl. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  shoald  Uke  to 
to  do :  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  to  do  ? — And  whea 
he  was  once  clear  in  that  matter  he  generaDy 
did  it,  always  begging  G^od*s  blessing  and  diree. 
tion.  So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defianee; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch 
he  that  catch  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree — he  resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  hiiiL 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  BrowB 
for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  hi 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  opoo 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  ftr 
them  both,  and  pave  him  many  useful  hints  Ar 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oflener  to 
church  and  seldomer  to  the  Grayhoand:  pot 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  fbrsak- 
ing  the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  nv»r 
master,  and  added  the  following 

AOVICC  TO  TOUNO  TaADRSMEN. 

Buy  the  best  goodi  ;  cut  the  work  out  youndf 
let  the  eye  of  the  matter  be  every  where  ;  emjitik 
the  aoberegt  men  ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceit*  tf 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  raitt 
your  own  ;  make  »hort  payment* ;  keep  exact  ac» 
counts  ;  avoid  idle  company^  and  be  very  ttriet 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  tvenr  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  T.iO  i»V»p  was 
well  situated  for  goscip ;  iiid  vv-tv  one  wbo 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  wu 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
every  idle  song  first  on.-io:,  in  RroA'n*s  shop. 
Every  customer  who  came  Ut  ho  mf^-i'«ured  was 
promised  that  his  shne<t  Kho'ild  he  done  first 
But  the  misfortune  wii.*/if^jv*^.vy  ci>ne  in  aday 
the  same  promise  wa.n  rindc  to  til ;  so  that  nine- 
teen  were  disappointed,  an^i  o^'c  nirsH  afiVooted. 
He  never  said  no  to  Huy  0:10.  ft  [*  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  sorn  t  Iionoi«ty  to  pro* 
nounce.  By  all  these  fnltc  promises  he  wu 
thought  the  most  obliging  follow  that  ever  nude 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principl-i  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agrc^  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  ho  would  beat  Stock  hoi 
low,  and  that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knock, 
ed  up. 

All  it  not  gold  that  gUttens, 

After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  jcgan  to 
be  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop;  nac 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  t  at 
the  work  was  slight  Those  who  liked  )iuhrtan> 
tial  goods  went  all  of  them  to  Stock*a,  f!>r  they 
said  Brown*s  heel  tape  did  not  last  a  week:  tm 
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boots  let  in  water;  and  thej  believed  he 
nade  his  soles  of  brown  paper.  »»ides,  it  was 
liOQf  ht  by  most,  that  this  promising^  all,  and 
nepm?  his  word  with  none,  hart  his  business 
\M  muco  as  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  question,  pnt- 
ing  religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  erer 
inswers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  good 
teart ;  that  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature, 
ind  a  sort  of  fueling  for  the  moment  which  made 
lim  very  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble. 
3at  he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  incon- 
renience,  nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  srive 
ip  any  pleasure  to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had. 
3e  loved /un;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
«e  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
ip  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  am  not  going 
o  sa^  a  word  against  innocent  merriment  I 
ike  It  rayselfl  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
rold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ;  it  may  be  bought 
DO  dear.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  what  he 
anciea  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend  God, 
lort  bis  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
Dodest  girl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
lot  fuD,  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
lone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had, 
lid  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
hing.  He  was  so  good.natured  indeed,  that  he 
lerer  in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
oUy  sot ;  but  he  was  not  good-natured  enough 

0  consider  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
light  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
Iren  at  home,  who  had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to 
rear,  because  they  were  keeping  up  the  charac 
er  of  merry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
ic bouse. 

The  Mountebank. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 

£  Hoping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
y  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his 
own  best  bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
loee  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mo- 
ther before  she  died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
the  pec^le  in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as 
soon  as  the  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  knew 
thai  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
haste  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt. 

Jack  accoidingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
«peed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Smiler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.  They  sto}>- 
ped  at  the  Star :  unluckily  it  was  fair-day,  and 
as  he  was  walking  about  while  Smiler  was  eat- 
ing her  oats,  a  bill  was  put  into  his  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  the  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  moun- 
tebank was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
forming the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He  read — he  stood  still — he  went  on — *  It  will 
iiot  hinder  me,'  says  he  ;  *■  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 

1  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 

Star.* 

The  tricks  were  so  meny  that  the  time  seem- 
ed short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
fort>ear  going  into  the  Qlobe  and  treating  these 


choice  spirits  with  a  bow.  of  punch.  Just  ap 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  happened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best  fives  player  in  thr 
country.     'That  is  lucky,*   said  the  Ar-dre** 

*  fbr  there  is  a  famous  match  now  playing  in  tho 
court,  and  you  may  never  a?ain  have  fuch  an 
opportunity  to  show  your  skifl.*  Brown  dt  dared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  letl  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent  business.* 
They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  ques- 
tion. This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
anotlier  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  corn,  and  he 
would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
so  to  it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could 
not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  called  fbr 
from  the  winner.  Wafers  and  bets  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  inarched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  express- 
ed much  surprise  at  seeing  hint,  and  the  ostler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  (hat  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  iiours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  hy  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  ti  c 
neatest  tricks  the.  Andrew  ever  performed,  t<  i 
he  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever  heard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  night :  nn  one  coulJ  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
before  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  upiTor 
apprehending  the  horse-stcalrr.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back. 
He  knew  that  thougli  his  father  might  fear  his 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best.  At  lent'th 
he  took  that  courage  from  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  n*. 
pentance,  and  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journry. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  whicii  wa^ 
nothing  hut  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  father's  door  about  livi*  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — He 
asked  the  boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  ?  *  She  is  dead,'  said  tlie  boy  ;  *  tfhc 
died  yesterday  af\ernoon.*  Here  Jack'ri  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  from  grief 
but  more  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, for  he  found  hy  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's  blesing. 

The  fanner  now  came  from  within,  *■  I  hear 
Smilcr's  step.  Is  Jack  come  7' — *  Yep,  father,' 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Then,'  cried  the 
farmer,  *  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good 
feed  of  corn.  Bo  sure  walk  her  about  thai  she 
may  not  catch  cold.*     Yoaiv^  l^io'WTk  ^».tc«i  *vcv. 
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Are  joa  not  an  andutiful  dogf  said  the  father; 
'  70a  might  ha¥e  been  here  twelve  hoars  ago. 
Your  mother  coald  not  die  in  peace  without  aee- 
Ing  yoa.    She  faid  it  was  crael  return  for  all 
her  fondness  that  yoa  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  always  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
Ihb  was  her  reward.*     Brown  sobbed  oat  a  few 
words,  bat  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  oat  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  yoa  were  not  here  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  *twas  your  over  care  of  her,  why 
there's  no  great  harm  done.    You  could  not 
have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  you  might 
have  hart  the  mare.*    Here  Jack's  doable  guilt 
flew  into  his  fiice.    He  knew  that  his  father  was 
Tery  covetoas,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
hb  wife ;  and  also  that  hb  own  unkindness  to 
her  had  .been  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the 
horse ;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
horse  through  his  own  folly  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.    The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  fury.    Forgetting  that 
his  wife  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  his 
eovetousness  had  just  before  found  an  excuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  bis  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  fiice 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  father  advance  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  grief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowing,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of  money  which  his 
mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
(band  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
kad  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a 
very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  soon  re- 
covered his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
but  as  to  his  behaviour  to  his  dying  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  he  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en- 
gage  in  one  frolic  the  less  for  what  had  passed 
at  the  Globe ;  his  good  heart  continually  betray. 
ed  him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb,  Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  hu  customers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round ; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years'  rent  He  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  had  a  long  account  with 
his  carrier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
He  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helpsd 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case-  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  He  named  a 
■peedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
a  little  distance,  be  forgot  evcrv  promise,  wsa  »" 


merry  as  ever,  and  nm  the  nme  roond  of 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  wis  in  tnn- 
ble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  becaoie  that  wm 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice.  Ht 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  always  intanded  to  fc 
on  in  this  course  7'  *No,  said  he,  *  I  mm  n 
solved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  fi 
to  church.  Why  I  am  bat  five  and  twenty 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  m 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  meUncboly  and 
good  at  any  time.' 

*  Oh  Jack  !'  said  Stock,  'don't  cheat  tbynlf 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  hmg  indnlgenet 
in  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well, 
show  that  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  reeolations  into 
practice ;  which  made  a  wise  man  cmoe  i^, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  We 
cannot  repent  when  we  please.  It  U  the  gmir 
nes§  of  Cfi>d  which  leadeth  u$  to  repenianeeJ 

*  I  am  sure,'  replied  Jack, '  I  am  no  one's  ens* 
my  but  my  own.' 

*  It  is  as  foolish,'  said  Stock,  *  to  say  a  bsd 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
^ood  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  hb  own.  There 
IS  no  such  neutral  character.  A  t>ad  man  oar. 
rupts  or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  ezampk^ 
just  as  a  good  man  benefits  or  instracts  all  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  b  do 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  ponisb- 
ed  for  sins  he  never  committed  himseli^  if  hs 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  sorely  as 
a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtoes 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are  mads 
better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  bis 
writings.' 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
decUred  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  bat 
would  eeize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  dne 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny vows  and  promises  of  amend OMnt,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each  a  small  su:n  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord. 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  .them  every 
port  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  gaided  in  fntnre  by 
their  advice,  declaring  that  he  would  tarn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  direction  in  everj  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  lenfth  wrooght 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  troth  i% 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  oat  en 
the  very  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distanes, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raised  hj  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  ds> 
parture  Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  slory 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  he  pr^ 
mised  of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  evei 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had   paid  tho 
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He  waf  as  |rood  as  his  word.  He  very  tri> 
amphantly  passed  by  several.  He  stopped  a 
little  under  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds 
of  merriment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear. 
At  anothet  he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here 
his  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread 
of  a  jail  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared 
almost  as  much,  Mr.  Stock's  anger  on  the  other, 
spurred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
reached  the  door  of  his  landlord  without  having 
jielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  open- 
ed it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  *  I  am 
aorrj  for  it,*  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
a  boasting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  *  I  want 
to  pay  him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
mftmid  of  nu,^  The  servant,  who  knew  her  mas. 
tor  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to 
walk  in,  for  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hour.  *  I  will  call  again,*  said  he ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better :  I 
shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.*  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  his  black  leather 
ease,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
money  and  marched  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
resolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
beinfir  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
landlord's  own  fault  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  he  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
Posts.  In  a  barn  belonging  to  this  public  house 
a  est  of  strollers  were  just  going  to  perform  some 
of  that  sing-song  ribaldry  by  which  our  villages 
are  corrupted,  the  laws  broken,  and  that  money 
drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is 
wanted  by  their  families  for  bread.  The  name 
of  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en. 
tertainment,  made  him  think  himself  in  high 
lock,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour  to 
spare.  He  went  into  the  barn,  but  was  too  much 
delighted  with  the  actor,  who  sung  his  favourite 
•ong,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ragged  bUn. 
kels  which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
much  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
tiiey  praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which 
awakened  all  his  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  be  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
(bey  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint- 
nent  with  his  landlord  ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  *  And  so,*  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  will  be  too 
lals  to  speak  with  him  to-night ;  besides,  let 
him  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
Bkine.  I  lefl  word  where  I  was  to  be  found ;  the 
looney  is  ready,  and  if  I  don*t  pay  him  to-night, 
I  ean  do  it  before  breakfast* 

By  the  time  the^  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
tapper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
joUy  evening.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
IS  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
vas  feasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
uid  he  wanted  flattery,  the  business  was  soon 


settled.  They  ate,  and  Browc  sung  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promot^ 
drinking,  and  every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former 
Befbre  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  another  bam  a  dozen  miles  ofi^  stole 
away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
lefl  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He 
set  off  once  more  to  his  landlord*s  in  high  spirits, 
gaily  sinking  by  the  way,  scraps  of  all  the  tunes 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  befbre  f>om  his  new 
friends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself^ 
and  reproached  him  with  no  small  surliness  for 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  which  is  com. 
mon  to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wron^,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action ;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  Yon 
need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your  rao. 
ney,*  said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.*  The  landlord  weU  knew  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  dc 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  ray  word ;  give  me  a  receipt* 
The  landlord  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  hb  pocket  for  his  black 
leathern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  felt, 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  he  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail — ^there 
lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive;  declared 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  his  spirits ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  ho 
would  step  to  the  public  house  and  search  for  it, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
tiiis  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con- 
stable, and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the  officer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit  The  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had* 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  bov,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  they  were  wiio- 
cent    His  suspieiona  eoocv  f«\\  oci  ^^  ito^«i% 
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with  whom  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  he  now 
found  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even- 
ing did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morning.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  officers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  strollers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thing ;  and  as 
he  had  not  a  shilling  lefl  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  oi  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob< 
tiged  to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  offered 
to  swear  berore  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  he  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  among  so  many,  who  could 
pretend  to  guess  at  the  thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
hb  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  jaiL 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  hb  hav- 
ing  abused  the  kindness  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
Tanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  often  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 
■illy  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
often  reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with  the 
hett  heart$  in  the  world, 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befel  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fi>nrth  part  of  the 
Shoemuers,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Pri$on, 

BaowN  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi- 
tors did.  To  speak  the  truth.  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruiiM,  both  in  what  relates  to  hb  property  and 
(lb  foulf  without  oommitting  Old  Baibv  crimes. 


He  well  knew  that  idleness,  wioity*  and  the 
love  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  falsely  calleii,  will  brag 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  sorely  as  thoM 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater  noi 
and  that  they  undermine  hb  principles  as  ev 
tainly,  though  not  quite  so  fast 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  hsppensd 
to  answer  Brown*s  Tetter,  or  to  seem  U>  take  tke 
least  notice  of  liim.  However,  he  kindly  sad 
secretly,  imdertook  a  journey  to  tiie  hard-heait 
ed  old  farmer.  Brown's  father,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thing  fiir  hit 
son.  Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  offences ;  for  it  was  a  rale  of 
hb  never  to  dis^ise  truth  or  to  pallbtc  wicked- 
ness. Sin  was  still  sin  in  hb  eyes,  tbourh  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but  uoogfa  he 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt  tenderly  £r  the 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  fiirmer  on  the 
ground,  that  his  son*s  idleness  and  other  viees 
would  gather  fresh  strength  in  a  jaiL  He  loU 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  company 
which  he  would  there  keep,  would  harden  hiv 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  be  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  hb  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  &r- 
mer  was  not  to  be  moved,  indeed  be  argoed  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  hb  iiw 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  save  one  rogoi 
from  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  wa 
of  hb  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  &ther  wh 
less  influenced  by  thb  principle  of  justice  thiB 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should  take  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  htm 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revsBfS. 
Wiser  men  than  &rmer  Brown  oflen  dseeive 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better  pria- 
cii>les  than  they  really  do,  fiir  want  of  lookiDf 
a  little  more  closely  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
putting  down  every  action  to  ita  true  motive. 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  shoold 
not  forget  to  take  self-deceit  into  the  aoooonL 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack ;  not 
to  offer  him  any  hdp,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  hb  evil 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  hb  psst 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  pieseat 
punbhment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himself 
before  God.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  hie 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  for  one  of  thosi 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  laboir 
have  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  bring- 
ing many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  eaid- 
ed  by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  hb  frbod, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  som  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  oompanioiis.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  Bit 
to  send  him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  km 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  he  thoogfat,  bats 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  hiskindosm 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  be  was  fOia| 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry -msk- 
ings  which  are  oflen  carried  on  with  brutal  risi 
within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entraaes 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to  gt«t 
afeast  to  the  rest 
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WhcK  his  coropanionB  were  heated  with  gin ; 
Now,*  Mid  Jack,  *  1*11  treat  yoa  with  a  sermon, 
mad  a  rery  pretty  preachment  it  is.*  So  uyingr, 
be  Vwk  out  Mr.  Stock's  kind  and  pious  letter, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it 
produced.    *  What  a  canting  dog  !*  said  one. 

*  Repentance,  indeed  !*  cried  Tom  Crew;  *No, 
no,  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 
have  lost  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been 
iolly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  hare  more  spirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope :  all  the  harm  we 
have  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast,  like  honest 
bocks  as  we  are — *■  Ay,  ay,*  said  jolly  George, 

*  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 
Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  But  if 
the  ill  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 
clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  no  fel»n§ 
however.  We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 
I  eec  no  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that's  not 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
into  the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 
fiiw  hours  to  live,  they  mutt  see  the  parson,  and 
hear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are 
have  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so,  Jack,  let 
as  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learnt 
of  the  strollers  tiiat  merry  night  when  you  lost 
your  pocket-book.* 

This  thuughtleHS  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
^aick  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad 
to  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle, 
toon  grew  to  want  feeling  alsa  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
told  mtinjgood  ttories,  as  they  were  called,  in 
derision  ofthe  piety,  sobriety,  and  self.denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of 
those  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  oi'a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  ti<u  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
••e  him  nor  send  him  any  ashiritauce,  thinking 
it  right  to  let  him  sufier  that  want  which  his 
fioee  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  he  still 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  wlien  he  might 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  cDurses,  he 
SQOtinuM  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means 
sf  Uie  jailer,  who  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted 


Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought- 
bM  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadnrss.  C^m- 
pan  J  kept  ap  his  spirits ;  with  his  new  friends 
lie  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  when  he 
was  akoe  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry  fellow^ 
when  deprived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
fe  often  a  most  forlorn  wretch.  Then  it  is  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  says.  Of  laughter^  what  i» 
il  1  mmd  of  mtrfA,  it  U  madnegs. 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  alone 
as  possible  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost 
till  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
lever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crew,  the 
riofrl«*ader  in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first 
seiied  with  iL  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
his  comrade  to  assist  and  divert  him,  but  of 
aMistaoce  he  could  give  little,  and  the  very 


thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  didtemper,  snd  that  in  ko 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  life  was  in  gresi 
danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  shared  his  last 
farthing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enough 
left  to  feel  (his  cruelty.  Poor  felk)w !  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  ;  his  body  tormented  with  a 
dreadful  disease,  and  his  soul  terrified  and 
amazed  at  the  approach  of  death:  that  death 
which  he  thought  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  often  assured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for 
him.  Without  a  shilling !  without  i  friend  !  with- 
out one  comfort  respecting  this  w  jrld,  and,  what 
is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect- 
ing the  next. 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  firown*s 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circom- 
sUnces.  It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which  made  his  oondi- 
tion  so  desperate.  Many  an  honest  man  un- 
justly accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com- 
fort at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  verv  time  when  worldly  friends  fbrsaka 
the  wretehed.  The  other  prisoners  would  no*, 
come  near  Brown,  though  he  had  oflen  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  offended  them  ;  even  his 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  oondi* 
tion.  When  Mr.  Stock  informed  him  of  it,  be 
answered,  *  *Tis  no  more  than  he  deserves.  As 
he  brews  so  he  must  bake.  He  has  made  his 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it*  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongue*8  end  some  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  contrived  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
ed. He  had  his  favourite  sayings  too;  bat 
they  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
mercy,  or  some  other  virtue.  •  I  must  not,* 
said  he,  *  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.*  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer*s  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown*8  sad  condition,  Will  Simpson  and  Tom- 
my  Williams  began  to  compliment  him  on  his 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  he  had 
escaped  Brown*8  misfortunes.  He  only  gravely 
said,  *  BlesKed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
misery.  It  id  //e  who  has  n.ade  us  to  differ. 
But  for  his  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no  bet- 
ter condition. — Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.* 
*  What,  you  !*  said  Will,  *  whom  he  cheated  of 
your  money  V — *  This  is  not  a  time  to  remem- 
ber injuries,*  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  for- 
giveness from  him  /*  So  saying,  he  ordered  his 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  his  was  a  religion  not  of  words  bat  of 
deeds. 

Stock*s  heart  nearly  €u\od  b^m  %a  ^ 
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through  the  pruon.  The  groani  of  the  lick  mnd 
dying,  uid,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul. 
Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed 
akmg,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
their  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec- 
tious sickness)  might  be  the  acceptMl  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  I  cannot  forget,  said  he,  *  that  the  most 
dissolute  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creaturo. 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  same  Saviour 
died  for  them ;  how  then  can  I  hate  the  worst 
of  them  ?  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am ;  without  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful- 
ness ;  *  Let  UM  notht  high-mindtd^  hut  fear.* 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty, dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His 
groans  wera  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock*s 
heart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — 
*•  How  dost  do.  Jack  7*  said  be,  *  dost  know  me  7* 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly,  *•  Know 
you  7  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  m  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition.  O  James  !  what  have 
I  brought  noyself  to?  What  will  become  of  mv 
poor  soul  7  1  dara  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
sin ;  nor  forward,  for  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindiv  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  ofien  done.  *  I  am  ashamM  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,*  says  Brown.  *■  As  to  the  place. 
Jack,*  replied  the  other,  *•  if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  past  offences,  it 
will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorrr 
Ibr  your  distress  and  your  sickness ;  but  if  it 
should  please  God  by  them  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 

Set  be  well.  I  had  rather  see  you  in  this  hum- 
le  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  rioting  at  the 
Grayhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket.* 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  squeezed  his  hand, 
but  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  would  pay  for  them.  He 
wcrald  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  which  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  roedi- 
eines  which  the  doctor  had  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness  cut  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,..  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  me  to 
perish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me.*  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  wais  that  he  must 
forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  lift  up  his  heart  toGod  for  mercy.  *•  Dear 


James,*  replied  Brown,  'do  joa  pray  Ibr  me 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will  nevn 
hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  sinner  ae  I  have  besa.' 

*  Take  care  how  you  think  so,*  said  Stock.,  *To 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you  would  be 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  oom. 
mitted  against  him.*  He  thai  ezphuned  to  bim 
in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  wae  aUe,  the  aa^ 
ture  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through  e 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against  ow 
belief  and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  Stock*s  kindness  in  coming  so  ftr 
to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  oek 
of  an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  witUi 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Sorely,  said  he  to  himself^  there  must  be  soae 
mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead  mea 
to  do  such  things !  things  so  much  against  Ibe 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  so  wtak 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  le 
pray  but  he  could  not ;  at  length,  overpowered 
with  weariness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ;  bat  his 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  and  he  bad  new 
got  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horron  which 
he  felt.  *  James,*  said  he  (looking  wildly)  *it 
is  all  over  with  mc  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Evea 
your  prayen  cannot  save  me.* — *  Dear  Jack,* 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *  I  am  no  minister ;  it  doee 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  to  thee :  but  1  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  BiUft 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  sale  enoufh 
while  I  stick  to  that*    *  Ay,'  said  the  sick  maa, 

*  you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  le 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  ywx  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.' 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  kng- 
ed  to  bring  him.  so  he  took  a  little  Bible  oat 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  Yam 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  vem^ 
the  fmy.fiflh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  cent 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were,  Let  the  wicked  manforwake  bi$  wmft 
and  the  unrighteouB  man  hit  tkoughta,  mnd  tk 
him  return  unto  the  Lord.  Here  Brown  stopfsd 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  Die.* 
— *  Let  me  finish  the  verse,*  said  Stock,  *  and  yea 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  never 
too  latc.*  So  he  read  on — Let  him  return  tnd§ 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  kim^  and 
to  our  God,  and  he  wiil  abundantly  pardon.  Here 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  hie 
hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Is  that  really  there  7  V^ 
that*s  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 


no 


comfort  me  ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  mysePf* 
— *  No,  indeed,*  said  Stock, '  I  would  not  for  the 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  ofT 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.' 
— *  But  is  it  possible,*  cried  the  sick  man,  *that 
Grod  may  really  pardon  me  7  Do'st  tliink  he  ean! 
Do'st  think  he  will  7* '  I  dare  not  give  thee  fUse 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  Bat 
these  are  God*s  own  words,  and  the  only  difi> 
colty  is  to  know  when  we  are  really  bra^M 
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mto  CQch  a  state  aa  that  the  wordi  may  be  ap- 
plied to  US.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort, 
and  yet  may  Dot  belong  to  ui.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He 
wroold  not  Tentare  oat  of  his  depth ;  nor  indeed 
was  poor  Brown  able  to  beai  more  discourse 
just  now.  So  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Bi- 
ble, folding  down  such  places  as  he  tbousht 
might  be  best  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  his 
leave,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  night 
He  left  a  little  money  with  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
Aw  comforts  to  the  allowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suffer. 
logs  and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  Tory  moving 
manner ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be- 
iDf  properly  affected  by  it,  only  said,  *  Indeed, 
master,  I  am  not  very  sorry ;  he  is  rightly 
served.* — ^  How,  Tommy,*  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther sternly)  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery ;  one  too 
whom  you  have  known  so  prosperous  V  '  No, 
master,  I  can*t  say  I  am ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used 
to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
so  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.* 

*  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  Tommy,* 
said  Mr.  Stock.  *•  In  the  first  place  you  should 
never  watch  fbr  the  time  of  a  man's  being 
brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
bat  pity  him,  and  pray  fbr  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
hii  rimeuling  me  fbr  my  religion,  if  1  cannot 
stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  Christian. — He  that  i»  oBhamed  of  me  and  my 
isortf— do*st  remember  what  follows  Tommy  V 
«-*  Yes,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday's  text — of 
kim  9haU  the  Son  of  Man  be  aekamed  when  he 
MU  judge  the  world.' 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 
guide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  so  at  his  request  and  visit  this  forlorn 
srisoaer.  when  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they 
iband  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible 

0  bis  hand.  This  was  a  joyful  si^ht  to  Mr. 
Stoek,  who  secretly  thankedf  God  for  it  Brown 
was  reading  aloud ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the 
§fteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of 
Ihb  beautifhl  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were 
BO  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute 
to  eompare  his  own  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
giL  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  i 
wUi  arite  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  moment 
be  spied  his  two  friends ;  joy  darted  into  his 
•yes.    *0  dear  Jem,*  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 

1  will  arise,  and  go  to  m^  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way, 
woo*t  you?*  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
reeollected.  *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,'  said  the  good  minister. 
*0,  sir,*  said  Brown,  *  what  a  place  is  this  to  re- 
eeive  you  in  7  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
myself!' 

'  Your  oondition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
very  low,'  replied  the  good  divine.  *  But  what 
ire  mines,  dungeons,  or  gallies,  to  that  eternal 
hopeless  prison  to  which  your  nnrepented  sins 
must  soon  have  consigned  you.    Even  in  the 
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gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  forsaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  1 
say,  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fa* 
vour  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  not  If 
you  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita- 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab- 
hor your  present  evil  courses ;  if  you  even  now 
turn  to  the  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith, 
deep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I 
shall  still  have  more  hope  of  you  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because  quite  in- 
sensible. The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  God's  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  be  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lifl  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  si^hs  out,  Lord^  be  merciful  to  me  a  §in» 
ner,  shall  m  no  wise  be  cast  out  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement, 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benight- 
ed mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  £iok 
into  his  former  sins,  if  he  should  evor  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against  self 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
fbr  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  fbr 
sin.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afraid  of  sm  itself  7  Do  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  7  IX>  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  God  7  Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  7  It  is 
not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
fbr  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — My  puniehment  i$ 
greater  than  I  can  bear^  said  he ;  but  here  you 
see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  David  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says, 
Waah  me  from  mine  iniquity^  cleanee  me  from 
my  ein.  And  when  Job  repented  in  duet  and 
a$he§y  it  is  not  said  he  excused  himself,  but  he 
abhorred  himeelf.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called 
himself  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of  un 
clean  lipe  ;  for,  said  ho  **  I  have  seen  the  King 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  take 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till  he 
had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of  God.' 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Thoinaa  ax^  Mx.^i^MSa 
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eame  to  see  kiin,  they  tbumi  Kiiu  more  than 
coiiiiiiniily  affected.  His  iacn  was  iiiuro  ghaittly 
pale  than  usual,  and  his  eye:«  were  red  wiUi  cry- 
ing^. *  Oh,  sir/  said  he,  *  what  a  bight  have  I 
just  8e(!n  !  jolly  George,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  waa  at  the 
bottom  of  all  tlie  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  are  carried  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
George  is  just  dead  of  the  jail  distemper  !  He 
taken,  and  I  lefl !  I  would  be  carried  into  his 
rooai  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn* 
iog  by  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
aim.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear ! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Agon^  of  body,  blasphemies  on  bis  tongue, 
despair  in  his  scul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
rortod  with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh, 
If  all  my  old  friends  at  the  Gray  hound  could  but 
then  have  seen  jolly  George  !  A  hundred  ser- 
mens  about  death,  sir,  donH  speak  so  home,  and 
cut  so  deep,  aa  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.' 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set. 
tied  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
aa  be  bpent  much  of  bis  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomaa 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  bard-hearted  fk- 
tber,  who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
bim,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off 
•nddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and,  after  all  his 
tbreatenings,  he  died  without  a  wiU.  He  was 
one  of  those  silly,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world  so  dearly,  that  tliey  dread  to  eet 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cutting  hini  off  with  a  shilling.  Jack,  of  course, 
went  share?  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
thcr  hfu  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  iust 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  ail  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  lefL  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  so  great  that  he  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  <i\d  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  aAcr  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo* 
val  homo.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
f<)r  h'xin  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  fur  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  Icawt  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reforrnatioii  botli  of  heart  and 
life ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
furtlier  burthen^ome  to  thiM  ffenerous  friend.  He 
iiKiMted  on  being  carrii^d  to  the  parish  work* 
houHe,  which  he  said  wan  a  far  Iwittcr  place  than 
ho  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnislted 
a  small  room  for  him,  ond  sent  him  evrry  u'ay  a 


niortK'l  of  meat  from  his  own  dinner.  Toman 
WilliauiH  ticgged  tliat  he  might  always  be  al- 
low-ed  to  carry  it,  as  Mime  atooenieiit  §ar  his 
having  for  a  moment  m)  far  forgotten  his  doty, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathise  in  Browa*a 
misfortunes,  lie  never  tliought  of  this  fiudi 
without  sorrow,  and  often  llianked  his  master  Su 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  hi 
was  the  better  for  it  all  bis  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  oflen  carried  poor  Brown  a  dish 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself.  He  wai 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  oat  u 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  aad 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  be  was  oAes 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigh, 
hours,  of  which  Tommy  was  always  one ;  aod 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in ;  aod 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enablsd 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  be  was  carried  by 
the  Gray  hound,  he  was  much  moved,  and  nssd 
to  put  up  a  prayer  foli  of  repentance  for  lbs 
past,  and  praise  for  the  present 


PART  V. 

A  dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  WiU  SSm^ 
aon,  the  ohoetnaken,  at  they  tat  ai  loori,  tt 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  otmmm 
butinett, 

James  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  WiU  SiBp- 
son,  as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  etefff 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  WilliaoM^ 
schooling.  This  circumstance  brought  them  Is 
be  a  good  deal  together  when  the  rest  of  the  net 
were  gone  home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeaYouriag  Is 
turn  all  common  events  to  some  use ;  ana  bt 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Simpssn 
for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he,  if  Wifl 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  providt 
for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pr» 
moting  Wiirs  spiritual  good.  Now  aa  the  bent 
of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitabls. 
He  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  thi 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully, and  without  constraint  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  d«ine  bw  ■ 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  nppnrt unities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serious  sobfecli 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  le. 
ceivc  them.  I  say  he  had  found  out  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  ie> 
liglon  among  his  friends ;  a  warm  xeal  U»  hi 
always  on  the  watch  for  occasiona,  and  a  eool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  To  knoe 
how  to  do  gotid  is  a  great  matter,  bat  to  kaoo 
when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 
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Simpson  was  an  honest  good-natured  young 
man  ;  he  was  now  become  eober,  and  rather  re. 
li^riouslj  disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant,  he  did 
not  know  much  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of 
the  corruption  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  re- 
ifular  at  church,  but  was  first  drawn  thither 
rdther  by  his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any 
great  dovution.  He  had  left  off  going  to  the 
Grayhound,  and  oflcn  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
he  thought  was  quite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
Bible  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
and  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sun- 
days. But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
business  people  had  with  it  on  working  days. 
He  had  led  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
Williams  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
n^  ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbath-breaking  as  scandalous  and  indecent, 
but  he  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
left  off  because  they  are  highly  offensive  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit.  As  Simpson  was 
less  self-conceited  than  most  ignorant  people  are, 
Slock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
should  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
be  would  bemme  one  day  a  good  Christian.  The 
great  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
self  BO  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
Stock*s  mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop, 
where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
bad  formerly  been  and  he  went  on  thus : 

WUL  How  comfortably  we  five  now,  master, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  !  I 
used  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
keeping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  u'ly  is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
■inoe  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock,  I  am  glad  you  are  happy.  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
joa  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodneaa^ 
tor  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  great 
■a  aomo  of  those  you  have  lefl  off.  Besides,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you 


9ft  good. 
WUL  I 


tlL  Not  good,  master !  why  don*t  you  find 
regular  and  orderly  at  work  7 

Stock.  Very  much  so ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  you. 

WUL  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
mve  a  trifle  every  week. 

Stock,  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ;  and 
to  all  this  you  may  add  thatyou  very  generously 
work  an  hour,  ior  poor  Tommy's  education, 
every  evening  without  fee  or  reward. 

WiU.  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  7 
If  all  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don*t  know  what  is. 

Stock.  All  these  thmffs  are  very  right  as  far 
u  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
•tare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian. 

WilL  No  Christian !  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
tnat  afler  all  I  have  don^,  you  will  not  be  so  un. 
kind  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ssy  so,  Will. 
I  hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come  now, 
what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  7 

Will.  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child  ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a  Uhristi. 
an*s  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  bo  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will.  Not  be  a  christian  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  you 
are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  Will. 
At  this  rate  it  would  bo  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through 
certain  forms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice? 

Wm.  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  noi 
got  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Stock.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  wh&t  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

Will.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock,  We  are  not  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity  ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  not 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  thev  must  crucify  the  world  utith  ita 
affectiono  ana  Itutt.  We  are  called  to  be  holy 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  at  he  who  hath  call' 
ed  U8  i$  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  were  told  that  they  must  be  like  minded 
with  Christ,  That  they  muat  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  That  they  muot  renounce  the  spirit  of 
the  worlds  and  deny  themselves.  It  was  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  T^ey  muat  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he 
said.  They  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
above.  That  they  must  not  be  conformed  to  As 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them,  they  nmst  love 
not  the  worlds  nor  the  things  of  the  world. — That 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nesty,  grow  in  grace^  lay  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures in  Heaven. 

Will.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  ChriM, 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is. 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock,  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Christi- 
anity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature? 

WilL  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or^  good  example.    Wtien  a  &Viiy«  ^\io  V»fc 
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got  any  sense,  sees  a  man  cat  off  in  hb  prime 
by  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  he  will  be^n 
to  leave  it  off.  When  he  sees  another  man  re. 
•pected,  like  yon,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock,  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
'tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
aa  you  go^  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
in  general  great  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health, 
almost  naturally  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both 
bscause  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  pots  himself  in  the  way  of 
God*8  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
ftill  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  religion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  hurt 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

WiU,  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
fo  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
m  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being 
good. 

Stock.  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  sisiis  that,  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  going  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
God*s  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
■a  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  them. 

WUL  Why  sure,  master,  you  won*t  be  so  on- 
reasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways 7  I  canH  do  that  neither.  I*m  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock,  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
jvar  lifo. 

WiU,  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  7 

Slock,  No,  far  from  it.  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it  But  you  roust  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit 

WiU.  But  surely  His  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:  for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoes  7 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will  'Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit  and  activity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
ilothflU  in  business,  as  we  have  for  being 
fervent  in  ipirit.  Rleligion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  things 
in  the  world ;  and  what  God  has  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dohnce,  and  self-iDdolgence.    But  still,  aChiis- 


tian  does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  raiU 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something  or  the 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  attain  at  charch,  bi 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  oonceraa 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  that  they  ife 
bound  to  be  week-day  Christians  too. 

Wai,  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Al 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  hi 
wonU  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  six 
into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he  gave  as  them 
for  our  own  use ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  works 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  moie 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — But  sboir 
me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou  shalt  lote 
the  Lord  thy  God  on  Sundays — ^Tboa  shslt 
keep  my  commandments  on  the  Sabbath  dmt-^ 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  Sundays,  is  dsatk— 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  weU  one  day  is 
seven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  hordes  isy— Is 
there  any  such  text  7 

WiU.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  tint 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  daya 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you  makt 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  tin 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  par- 
suing  which  we  may  not  serve  God  aceeptahlf. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing  this  pair  of  boots.  Farmer  Furrow,  whils 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  oftr 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  molfaflf. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tuai 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

WiVL  Ay,  indeed  ;  how  can  that  be  T — Nov 
yoa*re  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock,  Because  a  maa's  trials  in  trade  beint 
often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re 
Ugion.  A  man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  na* 
turally  brought  into  continual  temptations  and 
difficulties.  These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  to  look  more  to  Grod,  than  he  peraapi 
would  otherwise  do — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  ]e(\ ;  he  knows  that 
there  are  snares  all  around  him ;  this  roakei 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him  hamUi 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficultiaB 
makes  him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

wax.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
aflcr  all,  that  trade  and  business  most  be  sinfld 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock,  No,  no.  Will ;  trade  and  business  don^ 
create  evil  passions — they  were  in  the  heart  be 
fore — only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snqg 
a  little — our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  tbea 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  bott 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  really  are.  Bit 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  trials  on  the  OM 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  dutisi 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  ofloner,  we  have  moM 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation  re> 
sisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued  ;  and  kc  that  rvM 
his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  m  eUy 
I      Will.  I  don't  quite  understand  too,  master 
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iHoek,  I  will  try  to  explain  myself. — ^There 
no  passion  more  called  out  by  the  transac 
HIS  of  trade  than  covetouanese.— Now,  'tis  im- 
■aible  to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
itboot  carrying  a  ;(ood  deal  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
rioD  intoone*s  trade. 

Wt//.  Well,  I  own  I  don*t  vet  see  how  I  am 
be  religious  when  I*m  bard  at  work,  or  busy 
ttling  an  account  I  can't  do  two  things  at 
IC8 ;  'tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
oe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment 
Stock.  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  together, 
ay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the  other, 
od  commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we 
re  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
e  main  spring  of  our  industry. 
WUL  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
g  about  pleasing  God. 

Stock,  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
lildren  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
onld  he  not  be  oflcn  thinking  about  them 
bile  he  was  at  work  ?  and  though  he  would 
iC  be  alwayt  thinking  nor  always  talking  about 
em,  yet  would  not  ue  very  love  he  bore  them 
I  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  7  He  would 
ways  be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the 
jne  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
toughts  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
ansactions  of  liib. 

Will,  I  say  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
boor,  now  for  religion. 

Stock.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
will  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
cins  of  our  currier — that  is  quite  a  worldly 
ansaction— you  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
pon  has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves'  skins, 
ow,  I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
.  Covetousness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
tm,  may  rise  up  in  your  heart  Selfishness, 
spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
»  distress  others;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
lost  be  subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfkir 
tin  offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
Dd  yet  little  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
ap  short ;  he  will  recollect,  TTtat  he  who  maketh 
uU  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.  Per- 
IDS  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
•ie  may  want  to  overreach  you — this  is  pro- 
Dking — ^you  are  tempted  to  violent  anger,  per- 
aps  to  swear ; — here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
ft  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
'as  before  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
t,  by  Ood's  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
lese  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
aviog  been  called  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
ided,  that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
Mking.  If  jou  five  way,  and  sink  under 
Mse  temptations,  don't  go  and  say  trade  and 
Qsiness  have  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
nd  profane.  No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
9  before;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
Beds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had  been 
Nterin?  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
be  additional  sin  of  Idleness  into  the  bargain. 
?1ien  yon  are  busy,  the  devil  oflen  tempts  you ; 
rben  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If 
losincss  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
nto  action,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
igion  into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
^m.    And  in  this  ^ou  see  the  week-day  fruit 


of  tlie  Sunday's  piety.  Tis  trade  and  business 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into  prac- 
tice. 

Will,  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  wav, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gion wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves' 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  tort. 

Stock,  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine— let  as 
leave  off  our  work.  I  will  onl;^  observe  farther, 
that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into 
our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  under- 
take more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con- 
sistently with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  com- 
mend that  man's  diligence,  though  it  is  oflen 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  careo  of 
life,  as  with  its  pleasures,  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  for  eter- 
nity. 


PART  VL 

Dudogiie  the  second.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  f^oi 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best. 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.* 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

WiU,  What  is  that,  master  7  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  ? 

Stock,  Wicked  thoughts.yVili,  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  oovereid  over  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principles,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

WiU,  Well,  L'lastcr,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  s<iber  good  people 
sing. 

Stock.   Do  they  7  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  tax 
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that  HiiK-irMr  i<tich  srmgs  in  no  part  ot'lheir  i;o()d- 
nets.  I  heard  indf*(>d  but  tw^o  lirieti  of  it,  but 
they  wcip  ^o  heHthpni«h  that  I  drnire  to  hear  no 
more. 

Will.  N'.w  \i*u  art'  really  too  hard.  What 
h^rni  could  there  h^*  in  it  ?  thrrc  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Sto'k.  I  oAn,  indM'd,  tiiat  indecent  words  are 
fiarticularly  oir>ii<ive.  But,  a8  I  Huid  befbre, 
though  iiiiiiiodf-r  expressions  offend  the  ear 
more,  they  ri'>  i»»t  fn>rrupt  the  heart,  perhapa, 
tiiuch  more  th'iu  fonfjfA  •)rwhir.h  the  words  are 
d^c<'nt,  nnd  the  prineipic  vicioa«i.  In  the  latter 
( HM*,  beransc  there  iH  nothino  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  mnn  iJHlens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor* 
rupted  Wm  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
dinger  t'f  profane  diversions ;  and  I  most  my  I 
I'^ve  oflen  heard  yoanf^  wonien  of  character 
fing  Hongs  in  company,  w^hich  I  should  be 
a  shamed  to  read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we 
uf.rk,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little  ;  and 
fir<«t  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  aong  of  yours,  that 
vou  boast  so  much  about  {repeatf.) 

*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  paiwafc  at  best. 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  tlowers. 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this  7 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  doi)*t  pretend  to  Icarn 
much  by  it  But  *ti8  a  prett\  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock,  But  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

WUL  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry 
because  life  is  short. 

Stock.  Will !  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

WiU.  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master  ;  why  a  ChriKtian  to  be  sure. 

Slock.  If  I  oflen  ask  you,  or  others  tl  is  ques. 
tion,  it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grounds  I  am  to  po  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  tha*  there  are  in 
this  country  two  sorts  of  people,  (*iiristians  and 
no  Chri-tian>i.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  bo  of 
this  first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no- 
tions, opinions,  and  behnviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  of  the  latter,  then  I  look  fi)r 
another  set  of  iMitions  nnd  actions  from  them. 
I  cfiin'H'l  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
«'V*»ry  in<«i»  Ht  hi*  wnrd.  I  only  exi»oct  him  to 
•  hiiiW  I'-d  h«lieve  aeeording  to  the  character  he 
!  .i-oj  M  wiM  ir<(n<i<'If,  nnd  to  act  on  the  principles 
rii,.,» , '.  .YuU^r  wl'ich  he  proR'sses  to  mifint'iin. 

W'i'i  V  ,-yn  <Hip  enough  ;  I  can't  »'ay  !Mit  if 
i.-,  to  i»Ur  ft    fnan  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 

Stofk.  Well  then.  Of'  ivhom  d<K"<  th**  S«!ri;i. 
in-.>  wjKMk  when  it  sayj*,  Ijct  U8  fat  and  drink 
'"'!»•  to  morrow  ire  die  ? 

Will.  Why  of  heathen.^  to  he  ^'irf*,  not  or 
'h-i  Tin.-*. 

St  irk.  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Fyt  V9 
•rtt:nn  ouniflvet  with  rosfhads  Itffore  they  are 
•rithered? 

WiU.  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

St'irk.   Vou  disapprove  of  both  then. 

r4'»7/.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  xhould  not  be  a 
'"rMhan  if  I  did  not. 

Stork.  And  yet,  thouffh  a  Christian,  yon  are 
id'iiiring  the  very  sarno  t-'ouarhl  in  the  won?  vou 
k  r.ro  •<iniri»2"«    How  Ho  vmi  r^eonrile  thiN  "* 


WiU.  O  there  is  no  oomparinn  between  tbeic 
There  several  texts  are  designed  to  deteribe 
loone  wicked  heathens.  Now  I  team  texts  v 
part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  joa  know  hu 
nothing  to  do  with  a  song.  I  sing  a  song  ftr 
my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  oor  last  night*s  talk.  Will,  I  endes. 
voured  to  prove  to  yon  that  religioo  was  to  \* 
brought  into  our  bunne$8.  I  ^ish  now  to  let 
you  sec  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  nUann 
also.  And  that  he  who  is  really  a  ChristisB, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversiooa. 

WiU.  Now  yoa  are  too  strict  again,  master, 
as  you  last  night  declared,  that  in  oar  bufinesi 
you  would  not  have  as  always  praying,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  pleasure  yoa  would  not  bavf 
us  always  psalm-singing.  I  hope  yoo  wook 
not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be  about  gooc 
things. 

Stock.  Not  so.  Will ;  but  I  would  not  hafeaay 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  (Measure  to  be 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singin| 
about  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it.  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  niocS 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least 
seemed  to  hare  another  view  of  the  matter,  wbso 
he  said,  The  end  ofaU  thingt  i$  at  hand.  Nov 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  tnitb 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see 
to  what  different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  very  same  thought  Your  soog 
says,  because  life  is  so  short,  let  us  uMke  it 
merry.  Let  us  divert  ourselves  so  much  on  dit 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.  Now  what 
says  the  apostle,  Beeauae  the  end  of  all  tkimgi  it 
at  hand,  be  ye  therefore  tober  and  watch  wiff 
prayer. 

WiU.  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  letl  off  drinking.  But  still  I  nerer  thoaght 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  judge  if  wc  might  be  both  merry 
and  wise  in  singing  it. 

Stf>ck.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  eo 
joymcnls,  Will,  but  he  ha«  lefl  us  many  sobjecd 
of  harmless  merriment :  but,  for  my  own  pert, 
lam  never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  barm* 
less  till  I  have  tried  it  by  this  rnle  that  yon 
seem  to  think  fo  strict.  There  is  another  ft- 
vourite  catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

WiU.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  i 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  {nngt.) 

'  Which  i»  the  limil  day  lo  drink— Sunday.  Mondajr, 
Tuf^ay,  Wednesday,  Thiir«lay.  Friday,  flatordayr 

Stock.    Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  rrnir 
unwillingness  to  drink   is  so  great   that  yoQ 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  proroke 
vou  to  it?     !>>  you  not  find  tom^^ration  strontf 
enough  without  exciting  your  inclinations,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  in  this  manner?    Ct» 
any  thing  he  more  unchristian  than  to  persoadf 
youth  by  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allay- 
ing music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  fd 
great,  that  errty  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  •*iicc«»«*iveiy,  by  way  of  fixing*  and  enlzrgioi 
th.'    idea,    is  equally    fit,   equally    prof»er,  »n<f 
equillv  delightful,  for  what  ? — for  the  k»w  tnfl 
p.-»i«iiil   purpose  of  eetling  drunk.     Tell  r.*^- 
Will,  are  you  no  very  averse  to  pleasure?    Ar' 
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lily  «o  colii  and  dead  lu  all  passion 

Lion,  thut  yuu  really  find  it  necesaary 

your  imagination,  and  disorder  your 

order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 

cs  of  nin  ? 

.11  thii*  in  true  enough,  indeed ;  but  I 

it  in  thitt  liirht  before. 

k'<   i  pnssed  by  the  Grayhound  last 

ly  way  to  my  evening's  walk  in  the 

ught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 

!re  singing : 

Of  the  flank,  the  muiie  hrinf, 
Y  shall  quickly  find  ui : 
k  and  danee,  and  laugh  and  lini;, 
id  cast  dull  care  behind  us.* 

t  into  the  fieldn,  I  could  not  forbear 
this  9on^  with  the  second  lesson  last 
enin^  at  church ;  these  were  the 
ke  heed  leal  at  any  time  your  heart 
•ged  with  drunkenneetf  and  »o  thai 
upon  you  unfiwaree^  for  a$  a  enare 
ne  up.in  all  them  that  are  on  the  face 

9 

hy,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  lesson 
the  song  must  bo  wrong, 
ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  oompari* 
a  such  songs  as  that  which  begins 

*  Drink  and  drive  care  away  * 

injunctions  of  holy  writ.  Watch  and 
r«,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ; 
Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  eocape 
ng$.  I  say  i  compared  this  with  the 
de  to, 

ink  and  drive  care  away, 
Drink  and  be  merry ; 
lu  'II  ne'er  go  the  faster 
Fo  the  Stygian  fSf>rry.' 

ed  this  with  that  awful  admonition 
s  how  to  pass  the  time.  Not  in  riot- 
iinkenne§8,  not  in  chamberinfjr  and 
,  hut  put  ye  on  the  LordJeeuM  Christ, 
^ot  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 

f* 

&ro  afraid  then,  master,  you  would 

pprove  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 

,  which  begins  with, 

;ue  on  those  mustv  old  lubbers, 
>ach  us  to  Ikst  and  to  think.' 

^ill,  what  would  you  think  of  any  one 
8it  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  Knng 
5  clergy  ? 

hy  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
ow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 
book.  Of  sing  such  a  song, 
nd  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  cler- 
e  .acoffi'd  at  in  that  verse,  it  being 
sed  business  to  teach  us  to  think  and 


WiVL  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those 
comparisons  mjself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi- 
ble,  and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,' 

won*t  stand  very  well  in  company  with  the 
threat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that  ria^ 
up  earljff  that  they  may  mingle  strong  drink. 

Stock,  Ajt  Will ;  and  these  thoughtleM  peo. 
pie  who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  described  in  another  place  as  glory. 
ing  in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  : — They  look  at  the  unne,  and  say 
it  is  redf  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup. 

Will,  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myself 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  what  in  my  sober  judg. 
ment,  I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock.  At  we  shall  have  no  body  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sures here  consist  entirely  in  the  delights  of 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  those  delights  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian. If^  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scrape  of 
verses  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin. 
That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  tbeee 
song  mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them  not 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (fbr 
diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  be 
as  carefully  chosen  as  our  other  employments. 
For  to  make  them  such  as  effectually  drive  oCit 
of  our  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  as 
imprudent  as  It  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentiments  ns  these  songs  contain,  set 
off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor 
and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
vial company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puis 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it  Such  songs, 
therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought 
lessness,  loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  life, 
fbrgetfulness  of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  is 
serious,  arid  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  whe. 
ther  they  be  love  songs,  or  drinking  rongs,  will 
not,  cannot  be  tung  by  any  roan  or  any  woman 
who  makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  Ik- 
shionable  author  and  Binder  of  songs  mtue  Iooim*.  pro 
fkn(>,  and  corrupt,  than  any  of  those  here  noticed,  noi 
only  received  a  prise  as  the  reward  of  his  important  rer 
vices,  but  reeeived  also  the  public  acknowledgnn'iitii  of 
an  illustrious  society  for  having  contributed  »o  ihe  baii 
piness  of  their  country 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 


PART  I. 

Tom  White  was  one  of  the  bent  drWcra  of  a 
DosUchaise  on  the  Bath  road  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  honest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrious  bov,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  left  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  scliool,  carried  on  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al- 
ways made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
ailer  he  had  served  his  cattle ;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear-iifai,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances  in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter's  frock,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nail8,with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
tiffht  boots  of  the  post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed 
01  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chairo,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow  !  ho  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night.  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaiHO-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  led  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
got  himself  hired  at  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom*s  good  education  stood 
by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten- 
ed to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which 
are  too  oflen  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  shcepinhncss,  as  they  called  it;  and  though 
be  never  became  so  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
some  of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  often  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  being  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beastf),  who,  not  having  the  gifl  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them  ; 
though  thcRe  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  giiX  of  feeling,  suffer  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
heatings  given  them.  Tom  Jjad  been  bred  up 
vy  Uuak  that  drunkenness  was  a  ^^rcx*  «in^  for 


he  never  saw  farmer  Hodges  drank  in  his  life, 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  are 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  caa 
reprove  them  with  the  better  grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  druik,  yet  far 
the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fellow,  ne  ofUn  drank  more  than  bt 
ou^ht  As  he  had  l>een  used  to  ^  to  churdi 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  farm- 
er (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day,  as* 
cept  to  carry  his  wife  to  church  behind  hini) 
Tom  felt  a  httle  uneasy  when  he  was  sent  the 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  troth,  that  too 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  b  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Moodaj 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexconble 
in  the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  caB- 
mand.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  hiio- 
self,  though  he  could  not  now  and  then  he^ 
thinking  now  quietly  things  were  going  oo  at 
the  farmer*s,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  Bat 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  in 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Moodav. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  nr 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  bot 
saved  not  a  shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry.^ 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel.playing,  laying  wagers,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  and 
al(  his  spare  time  ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrov 
would  make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to-dar, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy ;  for  be 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw Uiat  a  rainy  day  might  come,  when  he  would 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  day  being  a  little  flustered  with  liquor  u 
he  was  driving  his  return  chaise  through  BreA 
ford,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car 
riage,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance:  ba 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  tin 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first — for  a  pint — *  Dooe^ 
cried  the  other — a  wager.   Both  cut  and  spurred 
the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  as  if  their 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest     Tom's  cbaiie 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fury 
and  many  imprecations.     But  in  a  narrow  port 
Tom*s  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  histD* 
tagonist  on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  againrf 
him  on  the  other,  the  horses  reared,  the  cainMfi^ 
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fot  entangled ;  Tom  roared  oat  a  great  oath  to 
the  other  to  itop,  which  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  do,  bat  returned  an  horrid  impreca* 
tion  that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  waa 
alire. — Tom*8  horses  took  fright,  and  he  him- 
self was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  vio- 
lenee. — ^As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  under 
the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  bod^  much 
bmised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  together,  put  him  in  the  post-chaise  in 
which  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
driver  seemed  careless  and  indifferent,  and  drove 
off^  obaerring  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  lost  roy  pint ;  I  should  have  beat  him 
hoUow,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  4tceident, 
Some  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  after 
reprimanding  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  waa^ 
wrote  to  inrorm  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
chwged :  resolvinff  that  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
was  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  hos- 
pitals with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he 
dioald  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alas !  said  he,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
iool  7  I  am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  of 
three  great  sins : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
rible passioii,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
in  my  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could 
not ;  his  mind  was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought 
be  was  so  very  wicked  that  God  would  not  tor- 
give  him;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
igainst  light  and  knowledge ;  I  have  had  a  sober 
education,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
ind  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment  At 
bngth  he  grew  light-headed,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  life.  Whenever  be  came  to  his  senses 
fbr  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  O !  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me,  sorely  they  wouM 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  be/ore 
it  is  too  late. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 
grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
■top  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 
in  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  when 
nek,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  any  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
more,  because  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 
ire  more  doctors  ind  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
iDost  private  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at 
their  own  houses,  whereas  there  never  voat  an 
istptfoZ  tfi  lAe  whole  heathen  world.  Blessed  be 
God  fer  this,  among  the  tliousand  other  excellent 
fruits  of  the  christian  religion !  A  religion 
vhich,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  grand 
ibject  is  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  teaches  us 
ilso  to  relieve  tlieir  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
never  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
iiseases,  and  while  he  preached  the  Grospel,  fed 
'iie  multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
)«t  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction ;  for  by 
the  grace  of  God,  this  kmg  sickness  and  solitude 
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gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  hate  those  darling  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  for  tlie  post  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days ;  and  oflen  when  he  had  a  bad  bead-ache 
after  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  at 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he 'forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  7  for  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prayed  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thought  thai  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  ie  the  grace  of  Ood  which  bringeth 
u$  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  different.    Tom  began  to 
find  that  hie  strength  was  perfect  weakness^  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  divine  as- 
sistance,  for  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  con 
stantly.    He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  lefl  the 
Sunday  schooL    He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  08  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.    The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  oi  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance ;  and  the  agonies 
he  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased his  thankfulness,  that  he  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.    And 
here  let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  Bibles  and  good 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  for  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it    Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  his 
generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  found  it  af\er  many  days ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  rerorma- 
tion.    God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  must 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
scruples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  have  drivers  *  His  a  very  honest  calling, 
and  I  don*t  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation,  pro- 
vided the  calling  be  lawfid,  and  the  t«;mptations 
are  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  !«  diU^gsoLV 
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II  prayer,  may  be  better  tlian  anothnr  man  tor 
hug  a  1  Know  :  and  all  that  belongs  to  u»  m,  to 
do  our  duty  in  that  alate  of  life  in  which  it  s)uiU 
please  (Jod  to  call  us  ;  and  to  leave  eventa  in 
God*tt  hand.  Tom  had  rubbed  up  his  catechism 
at  the  hospital,  and  *tis  a  pity  that  people  don*t 
look  at  their  catechism  sometimea  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  tor  it  is  tuU  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  tor  children;  nay,  better;  for 
though  the  answent  coniuined  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  repeat^  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  are  intended  tor  men  and  women  to  put  in 
practice.  It  is,  if  1  may  so  speak,  the  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  oar  church,  and 
they  who  understand  every  part  o^  their  cate- 
chism thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  lelt  grieved  that  he  was  ooligcd  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  company  at  their  stage,  aod  had  seen 
his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who  fakes  care 
oi  his  horsen,  will  generally  think  it  right  to  let 
tiiem  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  ast  In  every 
town  it  is  a  chance  but  there  mav  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  the  prayers 

should  be  over.  Til  try  hard  for  the  sermon ; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  1  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  serve  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led;  and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayers  and  proi>ender  hinder  no  mah't 
journey ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom*8 
maxim  to  all  travellers;  whether  master  or 
fiervant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  they  saw  that  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  v^^'ked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civil,  they 
found  he  was  no  subject  to  make  pport  at  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking  aAer  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving  his  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor  whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill, 
strike  them  across  the  head,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
aa  he  got  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do. 
What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices, 
was  that  remark  he  mot  with  in  the  Bible,  that 
«  good  man  is  merciful  to  hit  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  k>  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor  beasts: 
r>rone  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al- 
mighty  was  unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  city 
of  Ninevah  was,  breaute  there  was  much  cattle 
in  it.  After  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for 
horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them  ? 

Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  his  station : 
Cor  every  gentleman  on  the    road   would    be 


iiriven  hy  no  other  lad  if  careful  7Vm  was  %ube 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  dea'  ot* 
money;  being  frugal,  he  spent  bui  little:  ind 
having  no  vices,  he  wasted  none.  He  skob 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  that 
text  which  sayK,  that  Godliness  hath  the  promitt 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  come:  for  the  same  principles  which  make  a 
man  sobftr  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  him  healthy  and  rich ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  spendthrift  can  hartily  escape 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

Afler  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  his  i^ood 
character  had  got  thither  before  him.  He  foutid 
his  father  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  illnen 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trific  every  week,  had  had  the 
honettt  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from  the 
parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living,  bat 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desirous  to 
retire  from  huniness.  Ho  retained  a  great  re- 
gard for  his  old  servant,  Tom  ;  and  finding  he 
was  worth  money,  and  knowing  ha  knew  some 
thing  of  country  business,  he  offered  to  let  him 
a  small  farm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  hit 
assistance  in  the  management  for  the  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  that  be 
might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thank- 
ed  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  long  and  faithful  services ;  for, 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  by  Tom's 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  the  same  by 
me ;  and  should  be  a  richer  man  at  the  end  oi 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  I 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards.  Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  Hodge's  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la- 
bour, soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfectioo. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.  The  doctor 
soon  began  to  hold  up  Tom.  or,  as  we  mu*t  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  Whits, 
to  the  imiution  of  the  whole  parish,  and  th« 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  thij 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  bi« 
preaching  to  the  improvementof  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  found  oat  that  a  dair\ 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mistrcft. 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying  ;  h« 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so  important  a 
business.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dress) 
girl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  chreiv  sdH 
butter,  and  that  a  worldly  ungodly  woman  would 
make  a  sad  wife  and  mistress  of'^a  faniilv.    He 


soon    hrard   of  a   young   woman    o.^  ezcellent 
character,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  the  viear*' 
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ady,  an  i  Hi.lt  lived  in  the  family  aa  upper  maid. 
She  wa^  prudent,  i»ober,  induitrious  and  reli- 
){iou9.  Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance 
At  churc.'i  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
else  out  of  her  master's  family)  was  an  example 
ui  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
retx>iiimend  her  to  strangers,  even  before  they 
Imd  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  of 
iier  character.  It  was  her  character,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  ih^i  favour  ia  deceitful^  and  beauty  i$  vain, 
kiU  a  woman  thatfearelh  the  Ln/rdy  $ke  $haU  be 
praised : — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  chosen 
too,  says  farmer  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go 
and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  ask  his  consent;  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  all  the  favours 
be  was  receiving  from  his  minister,  to  duoty 
away  his  faithful  servant  from  her  place  wiiii- 
out  his  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  thougli  sorry  to  lose 
BO  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  noi 
scrapie  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  wh'ii 
be  found  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tom  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  siie  had 
saved  fil\y  pounds  by  her  frugalitv.  Tne  doc- 
tor married  them  himself,  farmer  Hodges  being 
oreaenL 

In  the  af\emooD  of  the  wedding  day.  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  call  on  tarmor  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com- 
mon custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.  He 
often  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  most 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in- 
decency of  making  marriages,  christenings,  and 
above  all,  funerals,  days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 
too  oflen  the  case  in  country  villages.  Tne  ex. 
pectatioa  that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
in  hia  walks,  on  these  festivals,  often  restrained 
excessive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
even  amon^  thoee  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 
cheerful,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  it  *  Well,  farmer,*  said  he,  '  and  you, 
.nj  faithful  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  re. 
commend  peace  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 
ioarriaga ;  but  1,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
C4re»  and  strifes.'*  The  company  stared— bat 
Sarah,  who  knc^  that  her  old  master  was  a 
lAcetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  meon- 
iQ;f  hjhind.  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
iir,  said  the  fanner,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?' — '  I 
mean,*  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
iittii  bo  who  shall  please  God  most,  and  your 
itrifes,  wiio  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do  your 
duty  m^st  faithfully.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
itrifos  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
dl  petty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an 
end.* 

*  Always  re:nenbt;r,  that  you  have,  both  of 
TOO,  a  better  frien  J  Uinu  eacli  other.*    Tiio  co  n- 
paoy  stared  a^atn,  and  thouorht  no  woman  could 
have  eo  good  a  irieud  as  her  husband.    *  As  you  i 
live  chosen  eac'i  other  froai  tne  bast  motives,*  ; 

•  Am  IXklirs  tSayiox* 


continued  tiie  doctor,  *  you  have  every  reasonable 
ground  to  ho{)e  for  happiness ;  but  a.s  thi:«  wurld 
is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  mistiirtunod  wili 
spring  up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cmiioi.  nave 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  tan.i.  .1  pru- 
dence can  avoid :  then  rememhir,  'ti.s  mo  Oca) 
wisdom  to  go  to  tliat  friend  who  is  ulvv.i^i«  neur, 
always  willing,  and  always  aulo  to  lit;t,i  you  : 
and  that  friend  is  God.* 

*  Sir,*  said  farmer  White,  *  I  humbly  thauk 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  whici*  I 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as   1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfiL     I  hope  the  re- 
mem  bra  nee  of  my  fiast  offences  will  keep  me 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  niu  watchful.     I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
wiUi  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
biit  I  Noon  found  to  my  cost,  that  without  God's 
j^race  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  viay. 
A  gi>od  tom]>er  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  Gud    can  enable  one  to   bear   up 
dguiaat  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
nions.     Tne  uuHfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 
1  then  thought  it,  has  proved  the  greatest  bless, 
ing  of  my  life.     It  showed  me  my  own  weak- 
ness, the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  GimI.   How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
1  Hecn,  since  that  time,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
liiu  by  drinking,  or  sudden  accident,  while  I 
have   not  only    been   spared,  but  blessed  and 
pros|)ered.     O  sir !'  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
iieart,   if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good.na. 
tured,  civil  fellows  (whom  I  can't  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
coursed  before  it  is  too  late.     Though  they  ma^ 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister 
they  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  great  difference  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
CO  n fort,  between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  lifo  0/ 
sin.     I  could  tell  them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  1 
have  road  in  a  book,  but  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  nit- 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com. 
niandments  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
loMt,  but  will  make  him  happy  now.    And  1  will 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  nevor 
restrain  a  g«K)d  man  from  committing  evil  hdf 
so  much  as  that  single  text,  How  $haU  I  do  lihn 
great  wickedneat  and  $in  againat  ChdV     Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  tiie 
fanner  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  bj  the  hand 
and  took  leave. 


PART  II. 

The  }^ay  to  Plenty^  or  the  aecond  part  Of  T»m 
White,    Written  in  1795,  the  year  of  scarcity. 

Tom  Whitk,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
ptrt  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post  boy  wa^ 
become  a  respectable  farmer.  Grod  had  blessed 
his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  the 
natural  consequence,  hs  was  active  an<k  healthy. 
He  w.is  industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  became 
prosperous  i.i  his  circuinstanoaa.    TtvvavavcwNyoA. 


•U". 
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.'^„u7tTy  r»'-rfc.  'j'  FT'j\\6hnrA.  B-l  ;!  :•  not  b 
:■  "jui.  b.uc  /.'.'.►■"■•iiry  ruie.  O't^f^  mav'lA  hif 
€:ri  tu  p.'uu*  on  tfi*  juft  and  on  tu*  un.ust.  A 
■..•.  vi:iou-«»  »rv«;r_v  /jori»rrt  rnetn?  of  l;ir;fi  and 
.  .':^.''i,  »■;...  .'.  •.'i-i«l^a.(.',-i,  inc  ►JC'j»-p*«  attend 
•  i'.'yjjr*.  Jjj'  p'.i!'.  tilt  ra*"*  ijr  n'jt  oiiM^* 
•>  ^v*  f/ijt  ri'jr  t.'i*.  '^jttU  ro  tht  tlruri^.     (j^xi   is 

•  .»ri«  \ir:nsu  i».*:ii**-fi,  Ojt  wim:  cndfc,  lo  disaiipoint 
.-  .  ••.«.  wvfl^  y  iio/L'S  of  the  most  ujinc'fit  man. 
IIj.1  '/^rn  inav  f>.  brxjiiten  by  a  bii^rhl;  hiff 
•■.r;i»  rnay  v.  cofi'iurrio'i  by  fire;  hi«  cattle 
:;iey  b«;  carri»;'j  off  by  difcleiuptr.  And  totbew, 
tr*d  'Afi«:r  m:«f'irt'jn»;^.  tfj«:  [f»xid  luin  is  a;*  liable 
m  lfj«:  t>;«ndlhrMl  or  trie  it  nave.  Success  is  the 
(vmmf/n  rirward  of  induMtry,  but  if  it  were  its 
r.t,HMiina  r«u-ard,  I  be  lud'jKlrious  wo'jld  be 
VsuiiAfttJi  Vt  Ivtk  no  furtb'ir  tlian  the  present 
»t«l«.  Th«y  wo'jid  low  on*:  f^tronz  |( round  of  . 
tliffir  ftiitli.  ft  wo  jld  set  aside  tho  ricripture 
•';b«;rn'.*.  Thin  world  would  ib'.n  \t^  Iwkcd  on 
a«  a  MtatA  of  r(.'ward,  i;jHtcad  of  trial,  and  we 
■hould  for;;<:l  to  I'jfA  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Karrner  VVhil^;  nnvvr  Vftk  it  int^i  h'm  head, 
t'lat,  bii':auife  h«:  paid  his  dpbl«,  workr.-d  early 
and  Ut«,  and  at**  the  bread  of  can-fulnoss,  he 
wan  th«:roforv  Ut  conic  into  no  misfortune  like 
oth«;r  folk,  but  wan  to  Jjo  free  from  the  common 
IrinJH  and  troublcM  of  life.  He  knew  that  proa-  ' 
[ifrity  WAN  far  from  f>«rin</  a  Hurt-  mark  of  God's 
'ivour,  and  had  read  in  gvj«J  Uxiks,  and  espe-  ■ 

•  nlly  in  tbo  HibJi-,  of  the  ;rn;at  [wvcrty  and  af- 
llietioriM  of  the  \tt'hi  of  men.  'i'hoiiijh  ho  was  no 
jfrrai  KchoUr,  he  had  Hen««c  eiiou^'h  to  ob«erve, 
Ihtit  a  time  of  public  proHjM:rity  was  not  alwavR 
a  lime  of  public  virtue;  and  he  thoui^ht  that 
whiit  wtti  trin-  of  u  whole  nation  miirht  h«  true 
'»}'onij  mnn.  Sii  tiie  mor';  he  pros|M-rod  the  more 
ne  prayed  thai  prospi-rity  Mii;,'lit  not  corrupt  his 
heart.  And  when  he  haw  lately  Hi:/iiM  of  public 
diHlrcHs  r-omin;r  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frijjlilcrnd  a^  moiih;  otlicTH  were,  bf-rausc  ho 
to  Murjit  it  mi'^ht  do  UH  i^fKid  in  the  lon«r  run; 
ii!id  he  wiiH  ill  hojM;  that  a  litllo  jKiverty  inivht 
brill 'f  on  a  liMle  p«!ni(erK-e.    Tho  ifroat  jjrace  he 

I  iboiiri'd  afli»r  wsis  that  of  a  rhr»orful  Hubmission. 

II  •  iiM'd  to  Hny,  that  if  tin*  liordN  prayer  had 
ii'ily  f!oii(aini'd  IIiomc  four  liltle  W')rd4,  Thy  will 
t*  fl'Hif,  it  woiilil  Ikj  worth  more  than  the  hijrgest 
r)>«ik  in  tlifl  world  without  them. 

Dr.  SheplhTil,  the  w«»rthy  vicar  fwilh  whom 
I  m  tanm'r's  wife  had  toriin'rly  lii(?d  ai  Iioumi;- 
hmjit;  w:h  vi'ry  f»rid  of  takinir  n  walk  with 
liini  ab  lilt  liji  irrounds,  ami  he  us«Mi  to  May  that 
hi'  li'  iriif  as  iiiu«'h  from  the  fariiirr  an  the  firmer 
dill  fri»  II  hiiii.  If  f  he  doctor  liapp«'n"d  lo  observe,  [ 
I  am  afraid  thtse  Ion;;  rains  will  sjhmI  this  fine 
pircM  ofiKit^,  tlir  farmer  wo-ild  answer,  b  it  then,  I 
nir,  think  how  iriml  it  is  for  tho  ijrass.  If  the  ' 
doctor  foarod  the  wheat  would  Im«  but  iuditr^rcnt, 
Iho  firmer  was  Miire  the  ryo  would  turn  out  well. 
When  jrrasH  tailiMl,  hi'  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  b-  plenty.  ICv.'n  fir  tl  h*  Is  imd  iiiunda. 
tioris  he  would  find  out  miuu'  way  to  ju«,tify  Pro. 
\iibMii*e.  *  Pis  brtter,  nairl  hi',  to  hive  our  lands 
a  liltl '  t»\vr:lo\vfd,  than  that  tli*?  spring's  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  nttlo  faint  lor  lack  of  wa- 
V'T.  When  tho  druujrht  came,  he  thankoH  Ood 
that  the  neason  would  he  healthy  ;  and  the  high 
winds  which  frii^htenod  others,  he  said,  served 
to  clear  the  air.     Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrone.  :.{  wu  a-wars  Rrv  ihax  Pitnideucewu 
in  the  rizr.i.  \ni  ae  used  to  nj.  that  a  mm 
witb  ever  sd  Fnall  as  racorac.  if  be  had  batfift. 
raiity  and  lernperaaou  ana  would  rat  offailfiii 
dcsireis  &.'.d  cast  iiis  care  upon  God,  wai  lidMr 
than  a  lord  wn-r^  vaf  tormented  by  vanity  ud 
coreto'jsness.  Wben  he  saw  otben  in  the  vtom; 
he  did  not,  n:iwevtr,  abase  them  for  it,  bat  toot 
care  to  av-:»id  the  same  faulL  He  had  feme  aad 
spirit  cnouirh  id  break  throui^h  many  old,  btt 
very  bad  customs  of  his  nciphbooim.  lfatbiB| 
is  wron;  in  iiitelf  said  be  one  day  to  ftroier 
Hodges  a  whole  parish  doin^:  it  can*t  make  it 
rig-ht.  And  as  to  its  bein?  an  old  cuatom,  whj, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  1  like  it  the  better  for  boif 
old,  becau«>e  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  mgta,  iM 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  But  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad.  that  is  another  reuoi 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  my 
not  mislead  our  ehildren  aa  oar  fathers  hiiv 
mi>led  us. 

TTie  Raof-Raitins. 

.Some  years  at\er  he  was  settled,  hebailti 
larcrc  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  lookiBf 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raisinr.  Od 
this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  {rive  a  oinoer 
to  the  workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  il 
that  thev  :rot  so  drunk  that  thcv  not  onir  M 
the  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  wtn 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  far 
roof.raisinsTt  and  gpave  each  man  his  ma^  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal  they  l»eiran  to  prow  climor* 
ous  fur  more  drink.  Tho  farmer  said,  *  .My  Ii& 
I  don*t  g^rudgc  you  a  few  gfallons  of  ale  mcrelj 
for  the  sake  of  savinjc^  my  liquor,  thoui;h  tliatM 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  deiT 
times ;  but  f  never  will,  knowinjfly,  help  tor 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himself,  f  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  You  are  no* 
well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to 
your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  to 
lako  on  Saturday  nipht  more  than  you  wooM 
have  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted  in  drunken* 
ncss.  For  this  your  families  will  be  the  better; 
whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  eno'.ijrh,  I  should  help  to 
rob  tiiein  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  your  jjood  at  heart  full  as  ranch 
as  my  profit.  If  you  will  now  jfo  to  work,  I 
will  {rivo  you  all  another  mug  at  nijrht  when  JOQ 
leave  otT.  Thus  your  time  will  \yo  saved,  year 
families  hcl{>ed,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.' 

Here  he  stopped.  *  You  are  in  rif^ht  on*t, 
master,'  said  Tom  the  thatcher ;  *you  area 
hearty  man,  farmer,'  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
[KJiiter  *C^)me  alonff,  boys,'  said  Tim  Brick 
the  mason:  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work, 
f  )rtified  with  a  £f(v>d  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  fi?llo\v  that  refused  ;  tbiawn 
Diek  <Iii7./.le,  tho  smith. — Dick  nevor  workf 
abiivo  two  nr  three  days  in  tho  week,  and  speD<!t 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swnre,  that  if 
the  tarnii^r  did  not  irivo  hiiu  as  much  liquor  af 
he  liked  at  roof-raisinif,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
thor  stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  unfinished, 
and  he  micfht  ^et  hands  where  he  could.  Far 
mer  While  took  him  at  his  word,  and  paid  hioi 
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BT  directly :  rUd  enough  to  get  rid  of  soch  a 
It,  whom  he  had  only  emplojed  from  pity  to  a 
\tge  and  almost  starving  family.  When  the 
I0n  came  for  their  mug  in  the  evening,  the 
inner  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
KNU ;  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked 
im  far  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
iiich  was  afurwards  much  left  off  in  that  pa. 
ah,  though  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
■t  most  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

Iknner  White's  labourers  were  often  com- 
laiaing,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
Mid  not  buv  a  bit  of  meat  He  knew  it  was 
irtly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it  was  before 
leM  very  hard  times  that  their  complaints  be> 
in.  One  morning  he  stept  out  to  see  how  an 
ithooae  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.  He 
i«  surprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.  He 
liked  over  to  the  thatcher*s  house.  *Tom,* 
id  he,  *  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
liflhed  directly.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
ill  be  spoiled.*  *  Indeed,  master,  I  shan't  work 
•day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,*  said  Tom.— 
fan  forget  that  *tis  E^ter  Monday,  and  to- 
MTOW  b  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wed- 
mdmj  I  shall  thatch  away,  master.— But  it  is 
fd  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  thi  seasons 
and,  may  not  enjoy  these  few  holydays,  which 
me  bat  once  a  year.* 

*Tom,*  said  the  farmer,  *when  these  days 
sre  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
en  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 
at  the  time  would  come  when  kdyday  should 
Mn  drunktn-day^  and  that  the  seasons  which 
ey  meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety, 
oold  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 
dinary  excess.  How  much  dost  think  now  I 
all  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  7  *  Why, 
la  know,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 
eat.  I  think  between  this  and  to-morrow 
ght,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 
oal  fbar  shillings,  afler  I  have  paid  my  boy ; 
[t  thatching  does  not  come  often,  and  oUier 
nrk  ie  not  so  profitable.*  *  Very  well,  Tom ; 
id  bow  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend 

theee  two  holydavs  V  *■  Why,  roaster,  if  the 
s  ie  pleasant,  and  the  company  roerr^,  I  do 
t  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.' 
rom,  can  you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  7* 
!  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 
tchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 
nch  ae  I  want*  '  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 
illinge  yoa  would  have  earned  to  the  three 
a  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make?* 
jSt  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 
illinga,  master.'  *  Tom,  you  often  tell  me  the 
nee  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  buy  a  bit 

meat.  Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  Joints  at 
loe :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wastmg  time 
id  getting  drunk.*  *  I  never  once  thought  of 
at,*  said  Tom.  *  Now  Tom,*  said  the  farmer, 
r  I  were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher 
ibbins's,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being 
H  fWnn  8aturday*s  market  yoa  will  get  a  little 
leaper.  Thb  I  would  make  my  wire  bake  in 
deep  dbh  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  go  to 
»k,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 
I  aiMi  enjoy  it  with  my  wife  and  children ;  you 
led  not  five  the  mutton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 
M  will  £af<e  all  the  gravy,  and  be  ^ery  savoury 


for  them.*  *  Ay,  but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master , 
the  times  are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can*t  af. 
ford  to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to 
do.* 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  sbillinffs  in  keeping  holyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  feast :  and  you 
will  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  them  ;  with  this  I  would  vet  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal- 
lon at  the  Red  Lion.*  '  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  your  advice,  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me  if  I  don't  go  1*  *  Let  those  lau^h  that  win, 
Tom.*  *■  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet ' 
me  there.'  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  fi>r  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.*  *  Thank 
you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  Come  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.*  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  The  bam  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  fiirmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that  ho 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep, 
shearing  and  harvest-home  werer  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.    *  What,*  said  the  good  doctor, 

*  just  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga. 
thering  in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land, 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  barns  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour,  rea|Md  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  7  Do  we  thank  Cicd  for  his  mer. 
cies,  by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  ?  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety 7  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  his 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the  fitrmer. 

*  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we  will  have  a  merry 
night  on*t* 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spreaa  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work- 
people. At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long 
benches  on  each  side  of  her.  On  these  benches 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  tha  btosxA  f^^  >kib 
ram ;  for  the  farmet  ^d  wA  it\^  Xa  yoX  %xv  «ci^ 
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U>  an  old  custom,  if  it  was  innocent. — His  own 
chldren  Htood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  thcin 
j>lenty  of  pudding,  which  they  cariicd  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci.  j 
der^to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat  I 
down  without  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  the  present  joy- 
ful occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  ine> 
thod,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self; a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
oflen  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were  assembled 
together,  not  only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
Walk  through  a  hay- field  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced hiH  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their  souPs 
good.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
thoM  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  imprciiM  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  got  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiriinal  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  which  enabled  him  to 
preach  wiiu  more  knowledge  and  successful  ap- 
plication, than  those  ministers  can  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd dropped  in  witli  a  good  deal  of  company 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not  reoonipciise  thee,  but  thou  shalt  bo  recom- 
pensed at  tlie  reNurrcction  of  the  just.* 

*  .Sir,*  H:ii(i  tj)0  farmer,  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  ex|K*ns<> ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ;  potatoes 
are  .im  pUii'v  n-i  hhickborries,  with  people  who 
have  a  livle  lon.'thoui^ht.  I  save  much  more 
cidi'.r  in  tiw  courKeof  a  year  by  never  allowing 
any  c.-iroii^i.:'  ir:  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
ill  iiy  fi:  I  N-,  t  !  ui  would  supply  many  such 
fe.iJ*»H  aw  t.u-*'.  •*■»  tint  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
»t  Chrisiiriiis.  Ii  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
lu;»j>y,  sir,  than  \o  make  them  drunk.  The 
d'Kiior  an(J  the  luni>-M  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  inbU'.  to  t!ie  other,  and  heard  many  merry 
Htories,  but  not  one  [>rorane  word,  or  one  inde- 
cent soog  :  BO  that  ho  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
ful iiecesdity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
thorn  in  an^er.  When  all  was  over,  they  sung 
tiie  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  joined  in 
it  ;  and  when  they  got  homo  to  the  vicarage  to 
i>'h,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
?oncerL 


The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  u  inter  of  the  year  179a,  ii 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  While 
bore  that  long  and  severe  frosL  Many  uf  Ut 
sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  Got 
that  he  had  still  many  left  He  contiooed  k 
find  in-door  work  that  his  men  mi^ht  not  be  oat 
of  employ.  The  season  being-  so  bad,  %haA 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  excuse  fen'  lanuof 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fresh  reason  fbr 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  ooosidenle. 
that  just  at  tliat  time  she  lessened  the  iiuoiber 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  wlieymd 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I  kait 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  loaf 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  becanaa  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  tJuagt 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  poi 
ding  in  her  house ;  notwithstanding  she  used  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  willagaia 
I  hope,  when  the  present  scarcity  is  otiar; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  while 
flour  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  tofitc 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  mnrmur.  Far- 
mer Jones  was  sure  the  frost  bad  killed  the 
wheat  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  wooU 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insistMl 
the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root  Butcher  Job> 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  pound.  A' 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  tobrcwwilk 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted ;  there  wodi 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pic  ;  and  u  to 
hay  there  would  be  none  to  be  had  for  love  wr 
money.  *  Til  tell  you  what,*  said  farmer  While, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unproniiiiif 
just  now  ;  but  'tis  too  early  to  judge.  Doo*t  ht 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  Wc 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  driTinff 
them  to  despair.  DonH  you  know  bow  moa 
God  was  displeased  with  tlie  murroara  of  hii 
chosen  people  7  And  yet,  when  tliey  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  quails ;  but  all  dkf  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  have  a 
promise  on  our  side,  that  there  §hall  heuedUimi 
and  harvest  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  hope 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  out 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  oooe 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  oomea 
Grumbling  cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.  Let 
us  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  corn  thould  fail,  which,  how- 
ever, I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  oe 
mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want.  And  if  we  allow  our  hcocat 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  ft* 
milies  in  the  headlands  of  onr  ploughed  6eUi^ 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  ue 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
way  to  lighten  the  load  of  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  pnt  a  hand  to  lessrnil 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  hie 
corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  it* f^ 
town^  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  tp 
export  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  templed 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain  ;  so  he  thrashed  oil 
a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  Dei|l^ 
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ring  poor  far  below  the  market-price.  He 
red  bis  own  workmen  first  This  was  the 
le  to  them  as  if  he  had  raised  their  wages, 

even  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
r  families  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
he  next  parish  were  more  distressed  than 
own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
:  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
ven ;  and  though  charity  begins  at  home, 
It  ought  not  to  end  there. 
[a  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
I  U>  catch  a  hare  or  a-partridge,  as  he  was 
lificd  ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  give  up  that 
sxirv..  So  he  parted  from  a  couple  of 
liels  he  had :  for  he  said  he  could  not  bear 

his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  moat,  or  the 
I,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil. 
i  wanted. 

The  White  Loaf. 

ne  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
n  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
rulers  o£  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex- 
Je  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  Dr. 
sherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
r  public  declaration,  which  the  magistrates 
be  county  sent  him,  and  which  thoy  had 
signed  tiiemselves.     Mrs.  White,  of  course, 

at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
t  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  over  to 
farmer's,  in  order  to  settle  further  plaiin  for 
relief  of  the  parinh.  He  was  much  sur- 
3d  to  meet  Mrs.  Wiiite*s  little  maid  Sally 
I  a  very  small  white  loaf,  which  she  had  been 
ing  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
e  never  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 

mistress  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
Ivinjp  to  give  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture 
iie  nrst  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  changed 
mind,  for  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 

person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  tbatcher,  who 
had  a  sad  fall  from  a  laddei ;  his  arm,  which 

slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
itful  manner.  Mrs.  Whiio  was  standing 
le  dresser  making  the  littlb  v\  iiiie  loaf  into 
ultice,  which  she  laid  upon  Vm  swelling  in 
rge  clean  old  linen  cloth. 
[  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
or;  *  I  ought  not,  however  appearances 
9  against  you,  to  have  6U8p*)ct«.-d  that  so 
kble  and  prudent  a  woman  a»you  are,  would 
id  either  to  indulge  any  daiutiuos  of  your 
,  or  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  bettorH,  by 
ng  white  bread  while  they  are  ejiling  brown, 
enever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
e  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti. 
4ch  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surHTAun, 
>  would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
9  done :  for  in  those  inflammations  the  ni'iat 
ful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
ir  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  youraoh* 
,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  the  ex- 
le  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog^s 
M  And  r  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
Dod  supply  of  rice  from  the  sub^icription.* 
id  he  shan't  want  for  skim-milk,'  said  Mrs. 
ite  ;  *  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
he  state  he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
lid  be  better  for  him  than  the  richest  meat* 


The  Pariah  Meeting 

Ox  the  tenth  of  Aui^ust,  the  vestrv  held  an- 
other meeting,  to  conKult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  p<x>r.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart.  Far- 
mer White,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a  little  jocular 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  ssid,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup. 
pose  !  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root  t*  Far- 
mer  Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought*— *  Then,'  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  'let  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs. 
White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it  Ader  their  day*8  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Tues. 
day  evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weighing  her  rice,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows  : 

'My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  we  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evil-minded  people,  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  they  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  but  that  they  may  bene- 
fit themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  indus- 
try, and  good  management,  will  go  near  to  cure 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  ways  of  making  it  cheaper, 
one  is  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les- 
sen  the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
^t  enough  of  coarse  wheatcn  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  wheat  This  last  Ih 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleaKsnt  and 
wholesome.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  lunt 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi. 
tory,*  which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  nuister  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  sAer  evening  sorvicc,  when  I  know  many 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  At  the  school. 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
books  shall  be  oflcn  read  at  that  time. 

'  My  i^ood  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  Mcarcity  ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  sub- 
scription. It  is  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and 
minister,  to  tcll  you,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  owing  to  had  management.  I  oflen 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek   porridge,  would 

•  flee  Cheap  Repotitory.  Tract  on  the  Scarcity,  print 
ed  for  T.  Evans,  Long-lane,  West  Smitbfleld,  Loadon 
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make  them  an  excellent  breakfast  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  yoo,  eat  your  bread  hot  from 
the  oven ;  this  makes  the  difllerenoe  of  one  kwf  in 
live ;  I  assure  you  *tis  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
da  Come,  Mrs.  Whitfe,  yon  most  assist  me  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowing  in  these  matters 
myself;  bat  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  giwe 
these  poor  women  a  litUe  advice  how  to  n»ke 
their  pittance  go  farther  than  it  now  does.  When 
yoo  lived  with  me  you  were  famoos  for  making 
as  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  yoa  are  not 
less  notable,  now  yoa  manage  for  ?oarsel£' 

*  Indeed,  neighboars,*  said  Mrs.  White,  •  what 
the  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worm  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onioo, 
oat  of  yoor  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  nit,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  brMk. 
fiut  yonr  whole  &mily.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  rainoos, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  be  is 
earefol  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  fiir  tea  in  the  afUrnooo,  now 
sogar  and  batter  are  so  dear,  because  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  brrad,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management  Dry  peas,  to  be  sore,  have 
been  very  dear  lateljr ;  but  now  they  are  j^nty 
eooogh.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  oat  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep*s  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed  I  would  throw  a 
eoople  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  tamip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  staff  tint 
was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hoars, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  ibe  chil. 
dren  d<m*t  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
■obstantial,  and  requires  no  bread.* 

Rice  MUk. 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  work- 
men can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  yoo 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  alspioe,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.* 

*  Bless  your  heart  V  muttered  Amy  GramUe, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wench,  with  her 
fiice  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  *  rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  is  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  ooal ; 
rioe  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing  ;*  *  and  yet,* 
said  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  batter  at  thirte^n-pence  a  pound  on 
yoor  shelf.*  *0  dear  sir,*  cried  Amy,  *a  few 
sticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.* — *  And  a  few 
more,*  said  the  doctor.  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.* 

Riee  Pudding. 
*Fnjt  Smh,*  itid  the  doctor,  *  bow  did  yoa 


use  to  make  that  poddinff  my  duUna      

fond  of  7  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  eoH 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parkmr  lor  sapper.* 
'Nothing  more  easy,*  said  Mrs.  White:  'IpH 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-iBilk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.*  *  Well,*  sni 
the  doctor,  *and  bow  many  will  this  dioe?* 
*  Seven  or  eight,  sir.*  *VerT  weO,  awl  whsl 
will  it  cost  r—*  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  eost  yoo  s» 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  aad  1  osstf 
our  own  milk ;  bat  it  will  not  eost  aboso  setoi 
pence  to  those  who  pay  fiir  boCb.  Hert,  toi^ 
bread  is  saved.* 

*  PraVt  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,*  aaid  ftr- 
mer  White :  *  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  eodi  t 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  'fbtBj  are  vwj  nooriA 
ing,  and  very  prootable.  SizpeoDj  worth  if 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  prodoes  aon 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  aod  what  ii 
material  to  you  who  have  so  little  froand,  it  w9 
not  require  more  than  an  eiglith  peit  of  fhi 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Fmi 
dence  baring  contrived  by  the  very  fbrmatiooif 
this  root  that  it  shall  oocopy  bat  a  very  hmI 


.-? 


space.    Parsnips  are  very  good  the 

warmed  in  the  frying  pan,  and  a  little 

pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  niee  flavoor.' 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  *  as  a  proof  of  tht 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  readiagii 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  thai  the  Ainiiw 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pHO> 
nips,  though  Indian  corn  is  so  ftmoao ;  il  w9 
make  a  little  variety  too.* 

*  1  remember,*  said  Mrs.  White, *  adieop&l^ 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  moath  water,  i  f&d 
some  raw  potatoes, slice  them  thin,  pot  theshea 
into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot  with  a  little  wala; 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mattoii,ora  littlsstrip 
of  nit  pork  and  pot  into  it  Cover  it  doei 
dose,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  6r  M 
boor.* 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  WUii^ 
by  your  dainty  receipts,*  said  the  doctor.  *■  I  §■ 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.*  *I 
could  tell  yoo  another  very  good  dish,  and  fdl 
cheaper,*  answered  she.  *•  Gome,  let  as  havs  it,* 
cried  the  doctor.  *  I  shall  write  all  down  if 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  favoor  any  iiod|f 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  wiO  call  it 
my  hoase.* — *  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,'  said  Un. 
White,  'for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  if 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  thsf 
are  at  a  loss.    But  this  is  my  dish: 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrtnge,  pot  thM 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoeay  ani  t 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  H  ■ 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more,*  added  iht; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatoe starlit 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  shoold  not  aay  it,  e^ 
body's  linen  in  a  common  way  looks  beUtr  tlfli 
ours.* 

The  doctor  now  said,  *  I  am  sorry  for  «i 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  laboorandv' 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  milL  I 
wish  all  farmer*s  wives  were  as  ooosidanili  tf 


you  are,  Mrs.  White.    A  little  milk  is  a  ^ 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  whHa  tWr  itf 
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dren  aie  nek  ;  and  I  ha?e  known  it  answer  to 
the  leller  as  well  as  to  the  bajer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  purpoae  to  nil  it  bj  the  quart,  instead 
of  making  batter  and  cheese. 

*  Sir,  Mid  fkrmer  White,  *■  I  be^  leave  to  say 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
adrioe  goes  to  the  women.  If  jon  will  mrink 
Im>  gin,  jou  maj  get  more  meat  If  you  ab- 
itain  from  the  alehouse,  you  may,  many  of  you, 
|et  a  little  one-way  beer  at  hoine.* — *  Ay,  that 
we  ean  farmer,*  said  poor  Tom,  the  thatcher, 
who  was  now  got  weU.  *  Easter  Monday  for 
that^I  say  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise.* 
11m  fiuvier  smikd  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
if  public  houses  in  many  a  parish,  brin^  on 
Bon  hunger  and  rags,  than  all  the  taxes  m  it, 
hn.Ty  as  they  are.  AJl  the  other  erils  put  U>- 
ratliar  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
W9  are  now  raising  a  fhssh  subscription  for  you. 
nit  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not 
nve  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  fiUibbath.breakers. 
Ilioee  who  do  not  set  their  young  children  to 
Pork  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
alnreh  on  Sundays,  deserre  little  &Tour.  No 
BUI  ehould  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
Iwii  his  frmily  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at 
MMM,  they  rob  his  children ;  if  he  starres  them, 
hey  rob  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
Mtfhbouring  city,  that  some  people  carried 
MML  the  subscription  loaves,  because  they  were 
loo  eoerae ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  you.* 
Btre  Betty  Plane  begg;ed,  with  an  hnmiUty,  to 
Hit  in  a  word.  *  Certunly,*  said  the  doctor,  *  we 
nil!  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
■edraas  them.*  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,* 
■id  ehe,  *that  we  might  find  much  comfort 
Vmn  buying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so  we 
■ifht,  hiut  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
■Hom  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
nd  timee  were  so  bad.*  ' How  so,  fiett^ 7*  'Sir, 
Hmq  we  go  to  butcher  Jobbins,  fbr  a  bit  of  shin, 
V  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  You 
aual  have  it  to-da^.  The  cook  at  the  great 
looee  has  beepoke  it  fbr  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or 
dered  it  fbr  soup.* — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  fbr  it ;  but 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  in- 
deed, the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don*t 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  them.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,*  said  the  , 
doctor,  *  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supplv  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  wholesoraer  and  better ;  and 
I  will  answer  fbr  my  lady  at  the  great  house, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  be. 
come  a  general  role,  and  then  we  shall  expect 
that  butchers  will  fkvour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  ve  who  are  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifts  we  shall  pre- 
fer, as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to  the 
vestry  fbr  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gifts  or  not  But  there  is  one  rule  fVom  which 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheatmows,  mills,  or  miUen, 
we  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the  quiet,  coo- 
tented,  hard-working  man,  I  will  share  mj  last 
morsel  of  bread.  I  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitation  as  a  {Km- 
ishment,  yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lasting  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  leafl 
Prosperity  had  made  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  <x>uld 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  every  one  mend  siM. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.* 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  of  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White*s  receipts  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


WnjiOT  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Weetoo,  of  parents  who  maintained  themselves 
^  their  laboar ;  tfa^y  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
If,  H  b  no  wonder  therefore  they  were  unhappy. 
iWy  lived  badly  together,  and  how  could  they 
b  otherwise  7  for  their  tempers  were  very  differ- 
IB^  and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
thb  diflhrence,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  hear  with  each  otber*s  faults.  Rebecca  Wil- 
BOl  was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  some 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  characters, 
■nd  otteriy  destitute  of  religion.  She  was  clean, 
lolahb  and  industrious.  Now  I  know  some 
bike  fhacy  that  the  poor  who  have  these  quali- 
lee  need  have  no  other,  but  this  isa  sad  mistake, 
M  I  am  eve  every  page  in  the  Bibb  would 
dHMT ;  and  it  le  a  pity  peopb  do  not  consult  it 


oftener.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  mm* 
inff  by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearts  and  lives  7  Rebecca  was  of  a 
violent,  ungovernabb  temper;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  u  in  itself  so  pbasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  overanxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  fbr  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  spot  « 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  can- 
dlestick, would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passbo. 
Now  it  b  very  right  to  keep  the  hearth  cbas 
and  the  candbatiok  bright,  but  it  b  very  wrong 
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BO  to  Mot  one*8  affections  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle- 
stick, as  lo  make  one*s  self  unhappy  if  any  trU 
flinnr  accident  happens  to  them;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  free  from  either,  she  would 
have  b<:en  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  warn- 
ins^,  but  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicety 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  pra'se.  It 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
hiii  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
■he  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners ; 
now  poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran 
to  tho  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuse  t(x>  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Relmcca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn 
tn  rr:id,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
nia'se  them  luzy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
well  v/ithout  iL  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  don^t  pretend  to 
say  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  I'Xiks  pretty  enoui^h,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  tliingrs  to  set  one*s  heart  upon  ;  and  be- 
fiidoA  Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
corners.  Besides  all  this  finery  was  ot\en  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
nity. Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife 
will  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca*8  nicety  ;  for 
I  believe,  thLt  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
Bnhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faults  by  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  s^reator  faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  croes 
accident  bcfals  them,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
tlieir  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  tho  faults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  the  com- 
mon  remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dreseed  hira  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


not  to  come  home  at  all.  lie  who  has  ooei 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  gnikj 
of  one  sin  only  ;  John's  heart  became  hantimffd 
His  afiection  for.  his  family  was  lost  in  mU-m- 
dulgencc.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  p^rt  * 
of  the  wife,  might  have  won  much  apon  a  mac 
of  John's  temper ;  but  instead  j^  tryinr  to  re. 
claim  him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  diSight  is 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  oool^ 
that  she  might  be  justified  in  her  ooostant  aboa 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  beeaas 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  sbe  was 
witii  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  kaov 
it  was  tlie  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if  sfai 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  bnsbaad 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  Is 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavoon 
might  have  been  blessed  with  success.  Good 
Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  on 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  hsie 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  trying,  by  iodd* 
gence  of  their  own  evil  tempers,  lo  lessen  lbs 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  da 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  o«i 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  sec  mankind  ddli|^tia 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  frfagaia^ 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  ibortssB 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nof  had  she 
ever  been  taught  to  how  her  knee  to  Him  whs 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  boose, 
had  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronoanoed  in  iU 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  aot, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointed  mistreat 
as  has  been  before  related.     Mrs.  Jones  fiadiat 
that  none  of  the  Wilmots  were  sent  to  schooC 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  loU 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  vas 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  ber 
eldest  daughter  Hester.    *  Well,*  said  Rebecca, 
*and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do?'    *Gife 
her  !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  rather  a  nide 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  bov- 
ever,  as  a  sofl  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  lean* 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  God  and  keep  kit 
commandments.*    *  I  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  clean,* 
said  this  wicked  woman.     *  She  shan't  oooie, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  it'    *  Fiy 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  reward 
enough  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  the  void 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  7  For  though 
many  gifls  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  ooottder 
those  gifls  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  li 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  bene&dora* 
*  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shaal 
go  to  school.     Religion  is  of  no  use  that  I  know  ^ 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  fiedi  aad 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  bat  te 
make  folks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  caooofi 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  ibat 
should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabler  womai 
in  the  parish.'    *  Prav.'  said  Mrs.  Jones  mililj 
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iiiK  that  young  people  will  disobey 
itfl  the  more  for  bieing  taught  to  fear 
don*t  think  any  thing  about  it,*  said 
I  shan't  let  her  oome,  and  there*s  the 
lort  of  the  matter.     Hester  has  other 

but  you  may  have  some  of  these  lit. 

you  will  :*  *  No,*  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a 
n  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  cry- 
tut  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
>nable  beings  in  the  road  to  eternal 

ought  to  be  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 

troublesome  younfr  children  unless 
will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 

of  learning.*  *  But,*  said  Rebecca, 
3ung  child  which  Hester  must  nurse 
»s  dinner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
M>ur  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
le  water  to  boil  them.*  *  As  to  nurs- 
d,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 

ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
le  you  to  go  to  church  ;  and  families 
ve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
lot  be  scoured  so  often,  and  the  rags 
oned,  and  the  potatoes  dusfi  and  the 
ed  on  the  Saturday ;  and  I  can  tell 
jither  y  mr  minister  here,  nor  your 
iflor,   will  accept  of  any  such  cx- 

^vhile  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
lost  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
md  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  affection, 
>d  lady  went  on  trying  to  soften  this 
er.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
)I1  I  don*t  know  but  I  may  let  her 
md  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 
you  make  it  worth  her  while.*  All 
he  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
or  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
3ugh  they  were  crying  and  squalling 
ime.  Rebecca  fancied  this  rudeness 
f  way  she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
i>e  as  good  as  her  guest,  but  Mrs. 
lost  her  temper.  The  moment  she 
the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
e  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the 
at  dirty  woman*8  shoes.  Hester  in 
cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
)  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not 
ing  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
)d,  by  being  taught  godliness,  and 
f  such  nonsense. 

es  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
>ew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
much  from  the  children  as  the  pa- 
se,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
t,  that  because  their  children  are 
ive  a  little  of  this  world*8  goods,  the 
st  make  it  up  to  them  in  false  induU 
5  children  of  the  gentry  are  much 
ed  and  corrected  for  their  faults,  and 
far  stricter  discipline.  He  was  a 
id.  Chasten  thysoriy  and  let  not  thy 
r  hi$  eryinfr.  But  do  not  lose  your 
e  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
iber  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
:tion      When  they  are  bad,  comfort 


yourself  with  thinking  how  much  worse  the} 
would  have  been  but  lor  you;  and  what  a  bur 
den  they  would  become  to  society  if  these  evi. 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  check.  The  greaf 
thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  got  into  the  corrup. 
tionof  human  nntiire.  And  I  doubt  if  any  one  can 
make  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to  the  heart 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners ;  but  those,  however  valuable, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  thefl,  and 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  young  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
correct  this  root  of  evil.  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  knowing  that 
unless  the  grace  of  God  blessed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hcstor  Wilmot  never  tailed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  hor  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
so  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  late  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  the  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de- 
light in  them  is  an  useless  expense  ;  while  it  is 
kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  ewery  help  of  this  sort  Those  who 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hestor*s  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book, 
by  fire-light  before  she  went  to  bed ;  this  oho 
thought  over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  glad 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  little  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  bo 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  ^ear,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  money ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again  ;  but  nu 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  back  one 
wasted  hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  are  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  you  acL 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she  wasted  oo 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  ner  duty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thoneht  it  a 
sin  to  have  lefl  her  work  for  her  book ;  out  she 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  from  her 
sleep,  and  to  be  learning  an  hour  before  the  rest ' 
of  the  lamily  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washing-tub,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism;  but  she 
thooght  it  fair  to  think  over  her  questional  while 
she  was  washing  «.tidm\Ana\a%.  \ii%i^^  toosiqS^ 
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^  .'*u^^r.«  !::«'.••  It;:  ^  ia  %n^.s«n.  '.^a:  '.^cre  at 

SAT   <AM7    i:=.pr'X»=e=.t    tlAA    »r*iT    >»RUfi^ 

kw  Vj  pe'xrr.sr^  tM  wordft.  Mn.  Crra  £»&d 
Cfeire  vu  »:  -xie  Tftj  to  wmp«{  t^^  imwrrr. : 
Ifaia  VBJ  ^  'xii^^iAf  UKS3  to  retom  b«£^  t^aia 
lo  kMT  izm  wtam  of  «hat  la*  s^  n»d  to  laem, 
n^  tAjf  t£«T  mi^t  d>  in  tim;  ovb  vordi,  if 
tr^-^jiS  ant  nniKta^er  ti^  vor^  of  Scrip- 
TiMm  vbo  had  v«ak  ea^notiiM  voold, 
lo  te  «!sr«,  4ri  this  bat  vvrj-  imper^eetij ;  bat 
•Tea  t.'^  veftMit,  if  Im?  were  aiLing.  wonld 
VtUin  VMs^ifj'An^.  Sttt  lo  imaaf  ed  thai  a«|n'af 
CA«  M/^icittm  vu  ikA  BE^eKir  an  act  «f  the  me- 
flwrj,  b^at  <>;  tM  oaderatukdi&f  :  for  tbe  had  ob- 
ytrwi  Qjrmai}  that  thriee  vhtt  had  learoed  the 
cOechlim  in  the  OMnoMO  fonnal  vaj,  when 
the/  were  children,  had  nerer  onderstood  it 
when  the/  became  men  and  wytutik^  and  it  re. 
nained  in  the  memory  vilhoat  harin^  made 
•aj  impreanoo  *m  the  mind.  Tboa  thia  fine 
wimmary  of  the  Chriitian  nlif^kn  u  eoondered 
M  littJe  more  than  a  form  vf  vorda,  the  bein^ 
•Ue  to  repeat  which,  ia  a  gnaiifirafion  for  bein^ 
eonfirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  of  beinf 
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■idered  as  really  oontajnin^  tlxiee  ifroonds  €tf 
CfariMian  iSutli  and  practice,  by  which  they  are 
to  be  confirmed  Christiana. 

Mr*,  ^'rew  tued  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  t^ie  poor  most  indeed  rive  line  upon 
line,  Drece(4  apoo  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  as  they  can  receive  it  So  that  teaching 
most  be  a  freat  i^ievance  to  those  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labour  of  lote,  I  see  so  mnch 
bvity,  obstinacy,  and  i/grnoraoce,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso. 
noch  that  I  trost  I  am  letting  good  myselfl 
while  I  am  doin^  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  try,  that  after  they  have 
asked  a  pnor  untaught  child  the  aame  queation 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  kise  their  temper, 
bat  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I  cor- 
rect myiielf  by  thinking  orer  that  active  proof 
which  our  binsed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  says,  feed  me  lamho. 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
ehurch,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris- 
tening  in  their  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  which  they  considered 
merely  as  opportunities  for  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church  ;  lor  so  great  is  God*s 
goodness,  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  those  who  have  no  other 
comfort  The  God  whose  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  rata,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  God  of  infinite  power,  jua- 
tioe,  and  holiness.  What  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  ahe  ftit  In  her  own  heart  oonvinoed 


ia  svjEncsc  fm  cbc 
to  kaov  how  thk 

tXt.  Stopaoe 
davs-' 
la  t*-k 

tae  datT.  and  tne 

she  opraed  her  heart  to 

her  the  great 

bat  plain  war. 

assent  loi 

that  Wt  art  kj  maimn  fterm  m  sn ;  and  ti^ 

glad  was  she  tc  be  relieved  by  beaiinf  of  llrt 

Bfiritmal  grace  iy  miaek  wpt  kmwa  m  war  iirll 

«afo  ri£^^«eKSBcss.    Thna  ber  nund  wis  m 

sooner  bumbled  by  one  part  ihmn  h.  gained  flHn> 

fi>rt  from  another.    Oa  tbe  other  band,  wtt 

she  was  rejoicing  in  a  imfy  ktft  ta  Ga#sn»> 

cm  tkrvmgk  Ckriti^  ber  miaCreaa  pat         ' 

that  that  was  only  the  true  repcnl 

tte  fortake  oiu.    Thus  tbe 

by  a  pioas  lacher,  was  foond  to  *****"^  efi  At 

•rtieleB  of  ike  CkriaHmm  fmiik, 

Mrs.  Jonea  greatly  diapprofcd  tbe 
of  turning  away  the  scbolara  hfrsnae  tbey 
grownup.  Young  people,  aaid  abSt  want  Id  ki 
warned  at  sixteen  more  than  tbej  did  at  me, 
and  they  are  commonly  tamed  adrift  at  tbeivj 
age  when  they  want  moat  inatmcliaB;  wba 
dangers  and  temptationa  most  beeet  tbem.  Tbiy 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  tbe  leisureofaSi^ 
day  evening  than  by  the  baainese  of  a  whdi 
week :  but  then  religion  most  be  made  pfasMii^ 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a  ^ai, 
and  agreeable,  and  iamiliar  way.  If  tbef  oam 
dislike  the  teacher  tbey  will  aooo  get  to  didb 
what  u  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  nustras  ii 
in  some  measure  answerable  for  tbe  fiitnre  pii^ 
of  young  persons,  inasmoch  aa  that  pietj  di 
pends  on  their  manner  of  making  religion  pbi 
sent  as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mra.  Jones*s  evening  inatractioai 
was  soon  thought  not  a  taak  bat  a  holiday,  b 
a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a  diaadtani^t 
to  the  character  of  any  young  peraoo  in  the  pfr 
rish  to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the  evei- 
ing  school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  of  them  cum 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amuaement;  hot,  by 
the  bleasing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  instn»> 
tion,  and  some  of  them  became  truly  pio» 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evcnim 
as  follows : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  rejoioi 
at  your  improvement;  but  I  rejoice  with  tn» 
bliog.  I  have  known  young  people  eetoat  will 
who  afterwards  fell  ofi.  The  heart  ia  deceitfkL 
Many  like  religioua  knowledge,  who  do  not  fibl 
the  strictness  of  a  religioos  life.  I  must  thflt* 
fiire  watch  whether  tboae  who  are  diligent  ■! 
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:h  and  achool,  are  diligent  in  their  daily 
I  Whether  thoae  who  aaj  they  believe  in 
really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
to  lave  Chriat  keep  hia  commandments, 
9  who  hear  themielTes  commended  for 
piety,  may  Team  to  reat  satiafied  with  the 
5  of  man.  People  may  get  a  knack  at  re- 
ts phraaee  without  being  religious;  they 
even  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
nnaement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
nay  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  epirUual 
p,  while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
I.  Bat  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
a  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 

!iat  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
int  of  Mrs.  Jones's  May-day  feast  for  her 
],  my  readers  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  II. 

The  New  Qown. 

Wilmot,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
by  nature  peevish,  and  lazy ;  she  would 

a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
rhen  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
it  to  return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she 
M  acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
a>iptures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
ire,  subdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
er  violent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek 
iie/y.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
rayed  for  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the  only 
sr'she  made  to  her  mother's  charge, '  that 
m  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
ive  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
that  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
in  which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mo- 
vas,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 
id  not  dare  to  disobey  God ;  but  to  show 
ihe  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
'ould  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
day  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
lay  morning. 

ce,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
sr  told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy- 
tie  following  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
I,  though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
lay,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  al- 
began  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
roold  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
xrhich  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
ire,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 

herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
11  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  eamest- 
Iged  to  be  lefl  at  home,  and  her  mother  in 
"e  went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
ale  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  gave  Re- 

a  dangerous  (bver. — During  this  illness 

lis  practiee  is  too  common.  Those  fkin  which 
I  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  begin  on  the 
jr.  It  ia  much  to  be  wished  that  macistratea  would 
itop  to  it,  as  Mr.  ffimpaon  did  at  We«ton.  at  Uio 
t  of  Mrs.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
tiee  of  justioet.  In  many  Tillages,  durin||^  the  (kir, 
lold  at  private  bousee,  which  have  no  lioenie,  to 
sat  injofy  of  sobriety  and  good  morals. 


Hester,  who  would  not  follow  her  to  a  scene  of 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  comforts :  and  though  she  secretly 

E rayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
er  mother's  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproach- 
ed her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
he  thought  she  bad  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learn- 
ing, so  he  desired  she  would  stay  at  home  and 
read  to  him.  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament  Bnt  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  go> 
ing  to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some- 
thing merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  oflfend  Grod  bv  reading 
what  would  hurt  her  own  soul. — John  called 
her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and  said,  he  would 
put  the  Testament  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  before 
she  became  religious. — Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong , 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them  both ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead of  saying  one  undntiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  her 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo- 
crite, who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for 
being  undutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  saying  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief:  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  afler  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  lofl,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said,  Come  ve 
children  hearken  unto  me,  /  will  teach  you  ths 
fear  of  the  Lord,  It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  fit 
to-night  to  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painful  trial.  I  give  up  my  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  my  father ;  but  when  he  orders 
me  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs.  Jones's 
^arly  feast    On  May-day  all  the  school  at 
tended  her  to  church,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of 
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their  owd  earning,  and  a  cap  and  \\li:ie  h|  nm 
of  her  giving.  After  churca  there  was  an  ex- 
aininalioii  made  into  tl  e  leariiinj^  and  behaviour 
oi'the  HcholarH;  those  who  were  most  f)nrfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  urought  tlie  best  cha* 
racter  fur  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re. 
ccivcd  a  Bible,  or  some  otiier  good  book.         , 

Now  He.ster  had  l>een  a  whole  year  boardine 
up  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with 
a  new  gown  on  the  May-day  feast.  Slie  had 
never  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
spinning,  be^^ides  working  for  the  family,  and 
r  triiiii;;  a  trifle  by  odd  jobs. — This  money  she 
faithfully  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
nij^'ht,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
«..v(-?k  t«iwar(ls  the  g^own.  The  sum  was  com- 
pli^'o,  tht!  puttfrn  had  long  been  settled,  and 
fl'  jster  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
t.  )  t|ji'  «.f:o{j,  pav  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
Cnvi'u  to  Iw  madr*.  Her  mother  hap})oned  to  go 
nut  ojrly  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman's  ! 
f.:t  i!y,  -A  here  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two,  | 
'^  d  !  fester  was  busy  putting  tlic  hfMise  in  order  ' 
b<''bic  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  bo  a 
m(*eting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  ioh;  lellows  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  ivtis  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  ch  ilKnife  of  the  black- 
smith to  a  batch  at  all-fours.  Tie  blaekHniiih 
WHS  flush  of  money,  John  t!i  >fi','h'.  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  mi/ht  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  resolved  to  ketfj)  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  tlwm  tin*  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  u|)«ri  lick  lor  ale, 
that  he  got  to  the  door  of  tlie  Br^ll  lM;fbre  he  re- 
enllectcd  that  he  could  not  ke<p  his  word  with 
the  gambler  witliont  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  jK)ck<'t,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home- 
w'lrds.  He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  he 
know  he  should  be  uiore  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed fiCR  thin  a  six|Kmc»3  from  her;  but  he  knew 
th'it  Hesfi'r  h-nl  rfccivod  two  shillings  for  her 
last  weekN  spinoirit;  on  .Suturday,  and  perhaps 
she  miirht  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  hourdod  sum  he  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed her  if  she  ould  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
spe  hitn  in  g^ood  humour  aflcr  what  had  passed 
the  night  ^H?^ore  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
tittle  box,  -ind  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  Uiat  he 
now  d''sir«d  8<)mething  she  could  comply  with 
witho'it  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfully 
[toured  out  hor  whole  little  str)ck  upon  the  table. 
Jo'm  W'ts  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half> 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  (evt  hoarded  half- 
pence  at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  dronk- 
eni'ost  could  have  taken  away  the  whole,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  slie  should 
certainly  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in. 
deed  intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  but  he 
should  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  g'xxl 
sign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  verjr 
hamh\e  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


would  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  gown  was 
not  bought  directly  it  would  not  be  ready  io  tioM 
for  tlie  feast  John's  conscience  had  troubled 
him  a  little  for  what  he  had  done,  for  when  iw 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  sod  he 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned  he 
had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a  farthing  left 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kind 
her  heart  was  soflened,  and  she  begged  him  not 
to  vex ,  adding,  that  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeisf 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  lastnighL  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  fron 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  of  success,  and  that  when  a 
gamester  keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  1» 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit 
a  worse  crin>e.  *  lam  indeed  sorry  for  what  I 
have  done,'  said  he  ;  '  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say?' — *  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *  f)>r  God  locks  not  at  the  govn, 
but  at  t.he  heait,  and  I  an:  sun'  he  sees  mine  fall 
of^r.'ititude  at  hearing  }ou  talk  ho  kindly;  aod 
if  I  thought  my  dear  father  would  change  bis 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  hapfHeft 
euX  nt  the  feast  to-morrow.'  John  walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himselt',  surely  thers 
must  he  something  in  religion,  since  it  ran  thai 
change  the  heart.  Hester  war  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was  once 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  in  up  with  the 
lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  ^o  any 
thitig  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  hhe  is  eon. 
tented  to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.  She  deprived 
herselTof  her  gown  togivp  me  the  money;  and 
yet  this  sery  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respects, 
would  subniit  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
than  read  a  loose  bor>k  at  my  command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.  1  do  not  understand  this; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  All  this  be 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.  In  the  eveninf 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owiog 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  of  one  and  a 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had  kMif 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  at 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  s^et  it  broQfbt 
home,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.    In- 
deed,  so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school, 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wtsh 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast.     Being  from   home,  at 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nothini;  of  the  dis> 
appointment     On   May. day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  frotn  the  feast,  because  ebe 
had  not  a  new  gown,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herpdf 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  oldthingOi 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  ffo  ^ 
church.     Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indu((:- 
ed  a  little   pride  of  heart,   and  talked  of  (iii* 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  qnite  toref 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  aod  err 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilniot,  the  neatest  fiii 
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ite  most  iiiduiitrious  girl  in  the  ttchcil,  curne  to 
he  Mtv-dny  feast  in  an  old  utiitf  gown,  when 
iveiy  oUior  girl  was  so  creditably  dresL  In- 
lecd,  1  am  itorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
;hree  much  too  smart  fur  their  station,  and  who 
lad  dizcned  themselves  out  in  very  improper 
inery,  which  Mrs.  Jones  made  them  take  off 
lelbre  her.  *  1  mean  this  feast,*  said  she,  *  as 
L  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
I  trial  of  skill  who  can  bo  finest,  and  outvie  the 
■«it  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
rill  become  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue, 
nit  to  vanity.  1  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
if  apparel,  that  I  even  like  to  see  you  deny  your 
ippetites,  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  decenlly 
Iressed  to  the  house  of  God.  To  encourage  you 
o  do  this.  1  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of 
nnocent  pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
jreparing  all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  suine- 
Jiing  every  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out 
ff  mil  your  savings.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
oeekne^H  and  un  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
n  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the 
piyest  cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 

0  the  parish.* 

Mrs.  Jones  for  all  this,  was  as  muci  surprised 
IS  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb  :  but  such  is 
lie  power  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
ler  credit  for  a  right  intention,  especially  as 
ibe  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.    For 

1  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  is  not  a  bad 
uray,)  always  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
leilire  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  clia- 
ncter,  though  appearancns  were  aguintft  them. 
:Vs  we  cannot  judge  of  pi3o;>Ie'H  motive^,  siid 
the,  we  may,  from  ignorance,  often  conduimi 
Lheir  best  actions,  and  aiiprove  of  their  worst. 
It  will  be  always  time  enon^ti  to  judge  uiit'i- 
roorably,  and  let  us  give  ot  ters  credit  as  1  nvr 
u  we  can,  and  then  wc  in  our  turn,  niuy  expect 
i&vourable  judgment  from  others,  and  remom. 
bor  who  had  said.  Judge  nut,  that  ye  be  not 
\udged. 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
ikme  for  her  farther,  than  she  wai  humbled  by 
the  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwithstanding 
Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whose  finery  had 
>een  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
ilfired  to  clear  herself,  by  exposin;;  her  father, 
h-yti^'fi  she  thought  it  right,  secretly  to  inform 
\Ir-4.  J.)ncs  of  what  had  past.  When  the  exami- 
iati>i  (>:'  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
i*)  ue  ■[•jcAti  ms  on  the  fourth  and  fiflh  command- 
a^nu,  which  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
vAs  .isked  nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  though 
le  answered  them  no  better  than  Betty  had 
l(>ne,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
ise  up,  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester, 
7hile  she  gave  nothing  to  Betty.  This  girl 
ried  out  raSier  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
hat  I  have  no  book  :  I  was  as  perfect  as  Hes. 
St.* — *■  1  have  often  told  you,*  said  Mrs.  J<iues, 
that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  tongu")  i)ut 
•f  the  heart.  That  girl  gives  me  the  host  (iroof 
hat  SI*}  h'M  leirncd  the  fourth  commandineht 
o  gor>d  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping  holy 
he  Sabbith  day,  though  commanded  to  break 
t  by  a  pirent  whom  she  loves.  And  that  girl 
Mit  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  ffives 
A »  her  own  coin^ort,  and  clothing,  and  credit,  to 


honour  and  obey  her  father  and  mother,  even 
though  they  are  not  such  as  she  could  wish. 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  ques- 
tions so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
h^self.  Is  this  having  learnt  those  two  com 
mandments  to  any  good  purpose  V 

Ffrmer  Hoskins,  who  dtood  by,  whimpered 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con- 
vinced even  me  of  the  benefit  of  religious  in. 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meaning  to  it. 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm  ; 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
id  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  do 
what  they  Aear,  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  servantjt  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  year's  feast.' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  old 
gown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
irame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  by  him 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  affec- 
tion that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe- 
cially when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
bcAu  the  cause  of  it  John,  who  had  not  been  at 
church  for  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart.  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserable  oiriner,  and  that 
there  wao  no  health  in  him.  He  now  felt  com- 
punction for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-btiimviour  to  his  daughter  which  had 
broug-ht  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strcnijrthRn  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  h  id  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in. 
stead  of  joiniuiT  the  ringets,  ^f>r  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  of^  the  church  John  liked,  because 
ic  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  church ;  VHien  the  wicked  man 
turnelh  away  from  hia  wickednesSy  and  doeUi 
that  which  ia  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  hia 
aoul  alive.  At  night,  instead  of  goin?  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  d'>'jr, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daui^hter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgraca  <»n  th?  t'a  nily 
as  to  be  seen  in  that  olri  rag  of  a  gown,  an^i  in- 
sistcd  on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  tiit^ 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret,  h;j«  !vn 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  h'^r  o>ir  .*:' 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hesr<:.-  v  •> 
at  last  forced  to* confess  she  had  given  it  t  •  ;  r 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  w  l^  M 
this  very  moment  that  ho  opened  the  door.  T  •«'. 
•uother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  from  words 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daught<»r, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  f  »r 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  parH  v  p  j1 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  thonr  i  t'l?  oi- 
tience  of  H^stir  did  him  almost  s4    vi-  ^  vr  v\i 
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as  the  sermon  lie  liad  heard.  At  len^h  tlie 
poor  (?irl  escaped  up  »tuiri(,  not  a  little  bruised, 
and  a  »ci::ir  ot'  much  viulence  pasHcd  between 
John  and  P.elM:cca.  She  declared  she  would 
not  fit  down  to  sup{>cr  with  such  a  brute,  and 
set  olT  to  a  n<;izhbour*s  hou^te,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusiing  him  the  lonecr. 
John,  who^^c  mind  wixa  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stair.-«  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  (pass- 
ing by  Mcitter'M  little  rfjom  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  ho  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints avuinhi  her  unnatural  parents,  he  stop- 
Sid  to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
e  stn->{)cd  at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  tljat  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  he  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thin^  but  his  death,  what  was  her  surprise  to 
hear  iliese  words :  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  re- 
commend  his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  this,  ho  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child  ;  and  begged  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.     He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  ye',  his  heart  was  melted  ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  licjf't^ed  Hester  to  fetch  the 
prayer- JKXjk,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  liocn  so  struck  at  church.     This 
was  the  pU:.i<uritest  rirder  ishe  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeinjr  liini  doeply  aiFocted  with  a  sense  of  sin 
she  pTiinti.d  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours  with 
her  father,  which  we.^e  the  happicist  of  her  life; 
such  a  ni^lit  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  trowns.  In  the  cimrse  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter read  over  the  confession,  and  some  other 
prayers,  to  linr  father  so  of\en  tfiat  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work. — She   next    taught    him    the    fifiy-firBt 
I»salm.     At  length    he  t<x)k  courage  to  kneel 
down  mid   pray  before  he  went  to  bed.     From 
that  tini<-  he  Itore  his  wifc^s  ilLhumour  much 
better  thun  he  had  ever  dime,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  \)f'  iie;it,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he  bo- 
gan  tri  think,  that  if  her  tcni[>er  was  not  quite 
80  had,  iiis  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  Ut  itim  as  ever  the  Ik-11  had  been  ;  but 
unless  sill!  I>ecani«;  more  tractable  he  did  not 
know  wli.it  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  afler 
the  little  unes  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  them.     Hester 
pro{K)Si  d  that  she  herself  uhould   teach  hirn  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and   he  consented. 
Reb<^cr::L  l^egan  to  storm,  from  the  mere  trick 
she  hud  t:oi  nf  storming;  but  fniding  that  he 
now  hrouiriit  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
she  ;;ot  botii  his  money  and  his  com[>any,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  i'cw  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.     In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
Mtore  Sot  private  devotion,  and  while  he  was 


!  mowing  or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a  tail 
lo  cheer  hia  labour.  He  now  went  coDstantif 
to  church,  and  often  dropped  in  at  the  school  ot 
.  a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  prayen.  Hb 
expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  dij 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  tiiey  tboold  Ml 
up  family  prayer  at  home  ?  John  said  he  shooU 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  rea^ 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 
get  a  proper  book  and  begin  next  Sunday  ni^hL 
Jlester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawker,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  tor  the 
,  Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sat 
in  the  comer,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  wai 
so  much  struck  that  she  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daogfalcr 
I  were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  She  expeetod 
I  John  would  have  scolded  her  for  tiiis,  and  m 
I  perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  disap> 
pointed  at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Soei&| 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that  tho^ 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  suffered  her  tt 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  oppositka 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  iL  As  her 
pride  began  to  be  subdued,  some  little  dispon 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  hcarL---^f 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  il 
first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  they  wooU 
not  sec  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out* 
ward  change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  at  last  he  pleased  to  touch  her  heait 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  bad 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours;  this  he 
kindly  olTered  to  Hester  to  make  up  for  the  loa 
of  her  gown.     Instead  of  accepting   it.  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  fhe  herself  was  young  and 
healthy,  she  should  s(x>n  be  able  to  eluthe  herself 
out  of  her  own  savings,  and   begged  him  lo 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  tliis  gown,  whidi 
he  did.     It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  p 
in  an  old  gown.     She  had,  however,  so  far  con. 
qnered  this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  oflen.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  toacbed 
iier  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  nhe  pal  il 
on  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  prcacjfi  from  thif 
text,  (Swl  resiateth  the  proud^  but  (riteth  rrsrrfP 
the  humble.    This  sermon  so  aflected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her  ofv 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  ofT  when  the 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  boi' 
band,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 
There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebecca^ 
mind  ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her  husbmd 
had  grown  religiousi  he  had  been  so  carefd  Ofll 
to  give   her  any  offence,  that  he  was  beoooK 
scrupulously  clean ;  took  off  his  dirtv  shoes  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  shining  table.   Ifov 

*  These  praviTK  may  he  bad  also  divided  ioio  Hn 
partfl,  one  fit  for  privat"  p(*rwmf.  the  otber  for  l^aulto 
price  one  bMlt^mny. 
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ir  remarkable,  that  as  John  grew 
Rebecca  ^rrew  more  indifferent  to 
3at  both  these  changes  arose  from 
lue,  the  growth  of  religion  in  their 
m  grew  cleanly  from  the  fear  of 
to  his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  in- 
»m  having  discovered  the  sm  and 
^or-anxious  care  about  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  given  up  to  God,  such  vanitlbs 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmas-daj  she  was  ap. 
pointed  an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
ny people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  mistress 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


IS  in  a  certain  country  a  great  king, 

0  a  judge.  He  was  very  merciful, 
&lso  very  just ;  for  he  used  to  say, 
was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness, 
iiscriminate  and  misapplied  mercy 

injustice.  His  subjects  were  apt 
L  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
especially  those  subjects  who  were 
mitting  crimes  which  made  them 
liable  to  be  punished  by  his  justice, 
uality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
ley  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
le  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 
id  happened  a  long  time  befcnre,  that 
eople  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
eited  the  king's  favour,  and  luid  also 

1  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
ly  placed  them,  having  one  and  all 
krupts.  But  when  the?  were  over 
rs  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
on  most  generously  took  the  whole 
eir  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 
sed  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 
Iheir  very  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
als  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 
ihow  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 
id  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 
1  been  done  for  them.  1  should  how- 
,  that  a  book  was  also  given  them, 
true  and  faithful  account  of  their 
a.  was  written  ;  and  of  the  manner 

the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
irections  for  their  conduct  in  time 
d  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 
that  afler  having  lived  a  certain 
'ears  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 
ry,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris- 
9  should  be  a  grand  astizes^  when 
IS  to  be  publicly  tried  for  his  past 
Ad  after  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
iments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  thbse 
lave  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 
high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 
B  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe- 

* 

e  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this 
differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
tice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
rhich  questions  were  carried  afler 
m  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
And  although  with  us  all  crimi- 
>d  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
f  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
try  the  mode  was  very  different ;  for 

Q 


since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  cei 
tain  sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  overt  acts^  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acu  of  strikinsr,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  m  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  3ailey,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognizable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv. 
ed  for  this  great  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  re- 
venge, and  cove^onsness,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these  great  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  thief  and  murderer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  nnaoftht  hearty  how- 
ever, were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  come  before  this  great  tri- 
bunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by  Uiis  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself;  be- 
cause he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of  get 
ting  at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subjects  nttored,  though  spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  kmg  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  ereat  king  possessed ;  for 
he  had  the  power  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  i«ad?  to  thVak^  v^cC^^^ 
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that  taisM  people  wmx  worn  off  than  any  othen, 
brcHuse  lh«y  were  to  be  examined  to  cloeelj, 
mid  judged  no  strictly.  Far  from  it;  the  kinjgf 
was  too  jutt  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
them  fltraw ;  (te  gave  them,  therefwe,  every 
help  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  I  before  observed ;  and  becauae 
they  wore  nataraUv  short-sighted,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  glass  n>r  reading  it,  and  thus  the 
most  dim-sighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil- 
fully shut  their  eyes :  but  though  the  king  in- 
vited them  to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  compel 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  humble  and  sincere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  writton;  and  it  was 
obeenrcd  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  de- 
pended more  oo  the  he!art  than  the  head ;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were 
all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very 
safe  from  any  danger  at  this  great  astize.  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
many  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  take 
place  at  all ;  and  far  tlie  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit;  and  as  if  they  had  no 
king  to  please,  no  king**  son  to  be  thankful  to, 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assizes  were  never  to  come  about 

But  with  this  king  a  ikmuand  yemn  were  as 
M  day,  for  he  wa§  not  slack  coneemimg  his  pro- 
Mises,  08  oome  men  count  slackntss^-'So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  assiie  times; 
I  mean  by  balls  and  feastings,  and  they  saw 
their  uw  i  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  it  <Mi'  IV  thrt  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
see  the  j  i-li^n'M  procession  enter  the  town ;  they 
indeed  c(MiH'>rt  themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in 
(h*^  firituMii*  who  are  guilty. 

B  It  wiieu  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  tbuud  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  hioAself ; 
and  that  soimihow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  ^nd  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
not  even  a  iihort  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  more  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  were  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
eourt  of  the  irrand  hall ;  and  there  they  passed 
their  time,  not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in 
oomparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  them,  but  they 
derived  a  failacious  hope  by  conp4ring  them- 
selves with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 


One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
'aUar  nf  the  Uw,  iosulled  a  poor  fellow  a^  a 


thief,  because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bred 
*  You  are  far  wickeder  than  I  was,*  said  a  dli 
xen  to  his  apprentice,  *  ihr  you  drank  and  swen 
at  the  ale-house  every  Sanday  nif  hL*  *  Yet, 
said  the  poor  felk>w,  *  but  it  was  your  (aoU  ihit 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  my  soul,  bvl 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  ahroad  or  ia 
rioting  at  home;  I  might  nave  learnt,  bnttlHn 
was  no  one  to  teach  me ;  I  might  havo  foXkmsi 
a  good  example,  but  I  saw  cmly  bad  ones.  1 
sinned  against  less  light  than  you  did.*  A 
drimken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  hii 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  be  had  not  spent  a 
g^eat  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  lord 
of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured  eledoi 
boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took  conftrt 
that  he  had  never  received  the  bribes  which  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp 
of  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  oif  the 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge's  entmei^ 
nor  the  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of 
the  books,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millions,  vhc 
stood  before  him.  I  shall  pass  over  the  moltk 
tudes  who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dm^ 
geons  and  ohaias,  and  eternal  6re,  and  tti  pv- 
petual  banishment  fVom  the  presence  of  tha 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  saddsit 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  shall  only  notice  furtbtr, 
a  few  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  ud 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  wad 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  tu  think  thil 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their 
tion. 

A  thouffbtless  spendthrift  advanced  withoil 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *  that  he  had  lived  han^ 
somely,  and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  Gstf 
abhorreth ;  that  he  trusted  in  that  passage  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  coedovacst  tsos  Mt 
try ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  fkvoiii» 
ble  sentence.*   Now  it  proved  that  this  man  ktl 
nut  only  avoided  oovetousneea,  but  that  be  hid 
even  lef\  his  wife  and  children  in  want  thioeg^ 
his  excessive  prodigality.    The  jud^  iherefiM 
immediately  pointed  to  that  place  in  the  book 
where  it  is  written,  he  that  promUetk  nf^fir  Ml 
hoaoehold  io  woroe  than  an  i^fideL    no  <kl 
lioeih  in  pUaoure  io  dead  wkiiU  ho  tivatk  ;  *  tkoaj 
said  he,  ^  in  thy  life  time,  reeeioedti  l^Mf^ 
thiogo,  and  new  thou  must  bo  tormoniod,*    Thn 
a  miser,  whom  hanger  and  hoardiaf  had  WMi 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praiaadlhl 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  yoolh,  *  oai 
sorely,*  said  he,  *■  siaoe  he  is  ooodeouied,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  make  some  plea  Io  finnNir«-I 
was  never  idle  or  dnmk«  I  kept  mj  body  in  sek 
jection.    I  have  been  oo  eelf-denymp  that  I  aa 
certainl?  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  fiubu 
nor  motiier,  nor  wifo  nor  childfaa,  to  exooes,  ii 
all  thu  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.'  Thor 
the  judge  said,   *  But  where  are  thj  works  d 
mercv  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  foinil| 
which  perished  ia  thy  sight  last  hard  winltfi . 
while  thy  bams  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  repreeeatativea;  yet  they  ««• 
hungry,  and  tKoa  gavest  them  no  meat    Oo  lo^ 
now  thou  rich  smji,  weep  and  hood  for  tha  aif^ 
rieo  that  are  caato  upon  yea.     Your  goU  oai 
eilter  io  caukorod^  and  tko  nut  of  Ik* 
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it  he  a  wUnesu  timnst  fou^  '"^  '^'^  '^' 
rJUak  m»  U  were  fin* 
nSen  came  up  one  with  a  most  ntf-suffieient 
He  walked  np  boldltt  ha?iiiff  in  one  hand 
plan  of  an  hospital  which  he  had  built,  and 
m  other  the  drawing  of  a  statue,  which  was 
BtiDf  for  him  in  the  country  that  he  had  just 
,  mnd  on  his  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  Ii^t. 
I,  the  liit  of  all  the  public  charities  to  which 
hftd  subecribed.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
umre  in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and 
I,  *  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  hungry  and  fed 
I  not,  or  in  prison  and  visited  thee  not  7  1 
•  Tinted  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
etioD.*  Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
inr,  *  True,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 
didil  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part  of 
eommand,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
world.*  No,  thou  wast  confbrmed  to  tlie 
Id  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  *  thou  didst 
rw  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love 
tmrld  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  and  the 
hre  to  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 
bat  to  thy  own  credit  with  thy  fellow  men. 
iQ  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re- 
itSon,  and  now  tnou  art  vainly  trusting  in 
deoBitfhl  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 
t  in  my  acm,  who  has  offered  himself  to  be  a 
itj  for  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility 
gmtitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  thee. 
tboo  WDuidst  be  thine  own  surety :  thou 
t  tmiled  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 
H  cf  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 
r  mnd  tboo  hast  enjoyed  the  praise  of  men, 
Terily  I  say  unto  tnee,  *  thou  hast  had  thy 
•rd.' 

k  floor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
WBTj  hospital  which  this  jrreat  man  had 
ft.  then  foil  prostrate  on  his  face,  crying  out, 
id  be  merdfUl  to  me  a  sinner !'  on  which 
Judge,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  said,  *  Well 
e,  good  and  faithftu  servant*  The  poDr  man 
Bed,  '  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing  !* — *  But 
I  heat  *8uffored  well,*  said  the  judge ;  *  thou 
t  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meekness, 
tiioagh  thou  hadst  but  fow  talents,  yet  thou 
t  well  improved  those  fow ;  thou  hadst  time, 
tboo  didst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  thy 
loo,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
f  even  ibr  that  proud  fbunder  of  the  hospital, 
>  never  prayed  for  himself;  thou  wast  indeed 
id  and  lame,  but  it  b  no  where  said,  my  son 
B  me  th?  ftet,  or  thine  erea,  but  rive  me  thy 
It ;  and  even  the  fow  faculties  1  did  grant 
i,  were  employed  to  my  gbry ;  with  thine 
I  tlion  ildst  nstmi  to  my  wvrd,  with  thy 


u>ii|rue  ihou  didst  show  forth  my  praise,  *  entei 
thuu  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
lioasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  excel.  One 
Utlked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  ol  his  fortitude  ;  but  it  proved  on  a 
cIoM  exumination,  that  some  of  those  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effect  of  a  particular 
constitution  of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  fh>m 
a  false  motive,  and  that  not  a  fow  of  them  were 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  practised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  tlic  king,  but  merely  to 
please  the  person^s  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  stand  this 
day*8  trial,  for  '  he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  whole.* 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  foil  firom 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours* 
conduct  against  their  own.  ESach  at  once  saw 
himself  in  iiis  true  light,  and  found,  alas !  when 
it  was  too  late,  Uiat  he  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prac- 
tice before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  worse  than  his  neigh- 
hour,  because,  while  he  only  saw  and  heard  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all  its  ag- 
gravated horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  judge 
who  condemned  them ;  and  also  to  approve  the 
favourable  sentence  by  which  thousands  of  other 
criminals  had  n^t  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were.made  happy  and  glorious  beyond  all  ima- 
gination ;  not  for  any  great  merits  which  the> 
had  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  offered  to  them  by  the  king's  son. 
One  thing  was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of 
those  who  were  condemned,  never  expected 
condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all  whu 
were  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensible 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
T  praise!* 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOIJ)IER. 

OR  THE  FAIR-WBATHER  CHRISTIAN. 
AN  ALLEOOHY. 


WtLUAM  was  a  Hvely  yoong  servant,  who  lived 
a  fFMf  ktf  weff  irregmlmr  JmmUf,  Hie  phoe 
■  #■  the  whole,  agrMable  to  him,  and  suited 
hie  fmy  tlMmghtMas  temper.    He  found 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  tfaoagn 
it  was  performed  with  much  disorder  and  eon. 
f\ision.  The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they  often  contradicted  asA 


his  My  UHmgnueas  lemper.     tie  louno  a    aina  lo  mm,  uiougn  ineyonen  oonu-aaiowaimnn 
■dAri  taUe  and  a  good  cellar.    Tbeie  wae,   crosaed  him,  ea^eeiaU^  wViena  Wvaf^  waisX  ^ 


Ui 
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with  themBelvefi.  This,  William  nc?er  much 
liked,  for  he  wu  always  ^ond  of  haring  his  own 
way.  There  was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant^s  hall ;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  eflTecta  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  were 
smart,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li- 
centious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  ihort 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they  were 
seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sober  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolvent,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  engagements,  or 
their  most  positive  promises ;  but  stul,  notwith. 
standing  their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  lookea  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were  govern, 
ed  by  it  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lymg  on 
the  table  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
sure, was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  Ho 
saw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  so  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  it'  must  be  a  fine 
tiling  to  be  a  soldier  ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  the  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived  ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing* were  not  oflen  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
oflTended  God  and  did  not  much  affect  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
he  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thinking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
It  dinner,  he  had  the  misfbrtiine  to  let  fall  a 
ebina  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieoes.    It  was  a 


curious  dish,  much  valued  by  the  fiunily,  i 
pretended ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  ti 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  t 
mate  them  by  their  real  worth.  The  be 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rath 
tient  and  good-humoured  with  William 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  thouffa 
sive  to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  ^ocke 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  with  him, 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  thr 
ed  to  horsewhip  him  for  his  ahamefiil 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  direcUy  out  of  the 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  am 
pcning  just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  t 
rade  where  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  tb 
ercising,  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  ox 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  a 
as  he  called  it ;  he  would  return  no  more 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  ft 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free  ;  or  at  least 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  bi 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happei 
hear  from  tlie  accidental  talk  of  the  ed 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  k 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyrann; 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual 
ner,  that  the  service  of  the  king  was  ptrfte 
dom.  Now  ho  had  taken  it  into  his  head  t 
that  this  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  eril 
least  to  do  nothing,  so  he  thought  it  wi 
only  place  in  the  world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  wi 
no  great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted.  Tb 
forms  wore  soon  settled,  he  received  the  fa 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered,  too 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  rqr 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  com 
He  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened 
very  fine,  and  therefore  William  always  n 
ed  upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  ga 
lively,  the  muvic  cheerful,  he  ibund  the  ex 
very  easy,  and  he  thought  there  was  little 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  bis 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  I 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marchet 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battle 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphi 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  i 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  s 
derstanding  what  he  said.  He  had  no  k 
ledge,  and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  b 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  ftaj 
All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  bf 
as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with  trii 
what  a  mean  life  he  had  escaped  fKxn  in  tl 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  boo 
ble  life  he  should  have  in  the  army.  O  then 
no  life  like  the  life  of  a  soldier  ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  oo 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  c 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  WiJ 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  rocniits  he  wai 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  haids 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatigue  and  dangc 
being  a  soldier.     O  what  watchingv,  sad  pi 
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nd  trials,  and  hardship!,  and  difficulties  he  now 
hooffht  attended  a  military  life !  Surely,  said 
e,  loould  ne^er  have  saspected  all  this  misery 
rlien  T  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
)wn 

He  now  found,  wJien  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
lie  field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  tlie  evolu- 
tons  and  exercises  which  he  had  observed  the 
Bldien  to  go  througrh  in  the  calm  times  of  peace 
nd  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
oalify  them,  for  the  actual  service  which  they 
note  now  sent  out  to  perform  by  the  command 
ftbe  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  oflen  complained  when 
liere  was  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
be  oomroon  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much 
like  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
bH,  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  king*8  army. 
lot  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self. 
lenial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardships  to  one  of 
^rilliam*8  loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
9  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
Q  the  back,  saying,  cheer  up  lad,  it  is  a  king. 
lom  you  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
DTth  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  wc 
lare  the  king*8  word  fi)r  it  man.  William  ob. 
erved,  that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
heir  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
fid  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  ob- 
tnredf  of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
wise  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
dBg*B  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
hoee  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boost, 
lad  deride  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began 

0  &11  away  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obey. 
id  the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
fere  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
nd  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
he  tlightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
he  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
lad  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
ilate,  and  whose  feet  were  shod  according  to 
vder,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
isd  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
Hie  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
labile  the  rest  of  the  corps  wore  so  preparing, 
i¥illiaro'a  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con- 
tming  how  he  might  desert  But  alas  !  he  was 
Vitclied  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  possibly  de. 
ifae  any  means  to  escape.  The  danger  increas. 
Bd  erery  moment,  the  battle  came  on.  William, 
who  bad  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
altered,  flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
lUB  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre- 
pved  boldly  to  do  their  duty.  William  looked 
about  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
ffe  upon  him,  for  ho  did  not  know  that  the 
kbg's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He  at 
bit  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
fbra  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
hb  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  camp  took  off  his  leg.  As  he  fell,  the 
vst  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 

1  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved  ;  in  the  very 
let  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.  He  lay  ex- 
paeting  every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
^  as  the  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was 
t^kea  oiT  the  field  bv  some  of  his  own  party. 


laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and   lefl  to  himself 
after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  more, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi. 
ment  escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean 
time  suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de. 
sorter.  O,  cried  he,  why  was  I  such  a  fool  as 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was-  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  7  1  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  con 
stant  danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  ob 
served  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  gray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wrinkles 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scar 
inflicted  by  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  he 
used  to  see  him  cixA  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
o£  more  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  lie, 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  1  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  ?  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  nrK>re  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  ?  *  I  know  some- 
thing of  surgery,'  added  he,  *  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.' 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army, -and  the  people 
in  the  great  family  ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist 
He  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  family,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  family 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sing  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  health,  but  I  find  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  thousrf 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  life  fo 
his  service  if  called%  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  aHegiance.  In 
short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  f(>r  the  ease  and 
sloth,  the  merriment  and  the  fca^ttin^;  of  m^  o^^ 
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Jorrioe ;  I  find  I  canDcyt  be  a  soldier,  and,  to 
■peak  truth,  I  was  in  the  verj  act  of  deaerting 
when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
So  that  I  feel  the  gmlt  of  desertion,  and  the 
•nisery  of  baring  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.' 

The  officer  thus  replied  :  *your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
fiimily  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment 
b  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nar, 
the  world,  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulvar  in  obedience,  than  in  contain, 
ing  in  itMelfa  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  gives  them  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drmk  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  thev 
get  out  of  hiimour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
vour  service.  They  then  think  its  drud^r^ 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  iIm  expectations  from  them,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  they  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religions  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
pmdenoe,  just  as  your  fiunily  overlooked  your 
Iring  and  swearing,  but  threatened  to  drub  you 
rar  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg> 
ment  of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  6od,  but  se- 
verely punishes  the  smallest  neglieence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
sooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

*  After  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religious  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fancv  that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de* 
lightfui,  as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  wiyt  are  toayt  of  pUa9antne$s, 
and  all  her  pathn  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  t^iat  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  tn  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christiarm ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  your 
old  service,  ti)  enter  into  the  service  of  tlie  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passirm,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huflT. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cal- 
eulate  upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea- 
suroB,  the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  ander- 
take  by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  give  up  when  you  quitted  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  soldier's  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
99en  Cbr'utiBDt  cheerfhl,  and  they  mistook  the 


ground  of  their  eheerfolneai ;  thay  faaaisd  k 
aiose,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  en- 

Suered  difficulties,  but  because  they  had  k 
ifficulties  in  their  passage.  Tbev  faoeaadthil 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  calf 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  rood  without  eoa. 
plaint  They  do  not  know  that  these  Christiaai 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  ii 
fVee  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their 
captain,  has  overcome  the  world.  Bat  the  ins- 
liflTous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  • 
Christian  in  his  worldly  interooarae,  koom 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  sbU^ 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world  without; 
and  with  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  worM 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  yov 
place.  He  now  puts  on  the  outward  foras  la^ 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  htdgt 
ofChristianity,justas  you  were  struck  with  lit 
show  of  a  field  day ;  just  as  you  were 
with  the  music  and  ths  marching,  and  pot 
the  cockade  and  red  coat  All  seems  sac 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  throngh  the  eiA> 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  endit 
attends  his  new  profession,  but  be  never  sar 
pects  there  is  either  difficulty  or  diacipline  H* 
tending  it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  ftr 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  sad 
the  life.  He  never  suspects  that  all  the  psal» 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sernMma  he  hsais, 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  oaJy  si 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  wtUSan, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  aervies;  ud 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itsrif^ 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutiona  of  year  pandi 
were  real  warfare. 

*  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  noniail 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  fVom  the  world  ii 
some  great  point;  something  happeus  whU 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  er  s^ 
curity.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  jolt  m 
the  view  of  an  engagement  eooled  joar  connm 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  Mngnf  inB 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it  He  was  eat 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  becaosa  he  hd 
seen  through  its  vanity  and  emptineaa.  hat  ht 
cause  the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  km 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  6ir 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  b  nothim 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothim 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  nnmask  him  to  olbin; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  ha  db> 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  profesaor,  hs  if 
no  Christian  ;  just  as  you  found  out  thai  yoB 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  ahoalder-kBal 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  jon  fton  It 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  miifery  in  the  military  life,  like  tbsid 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  lofs  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  aelf  ignoraaei 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  lifh,  wilktf 
trying  aflcr  one  qualification  for  it  A  Mil 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  neceswj  Ar 
your  new  calling.  With  nnw  views  and  pria 
ciples  the  soldior*s  life  would  have  been  Bfll(Mk 
easy,  but  delightful  to.you.  But  while  with  a  iH 
profession  you  retained  your  old  natore  il  ii  M 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolsraUi  i> 
you. 
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-The  true  Christian,  Uke  the  brmye  aoldier, 
■  aapported  under  d«n^n  by  a  atrong  faith 
hat  the  fruits  of  that  victorj  fbr  which  he  fights 
rill  be  sa^y  and  peace.  Bat,  alas !  the  plea. 
ores  of  this  world  are  present  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  striTes  are  reuiots.  lie 
therefore  fails,  becauae  nothing  short  of  a  li?ely 
fkith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta- 
tion, and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con- 
quest to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  8T.  GILES'S  ORANGE  OJRL  : 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


Brrrr  BaowN  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no- 
ody  knows  where,  and  bred  nobodv  knows 
0W.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could 
Irive  a  &row  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing 
Minst  passengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her 
me  China  oranges*  in  a  shriller  voice.  But 
ban  she  could  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
or  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  read,  nor  spell.  Betty 
■d  not  been  always  in  so  ^[ood  a  situation  as 
bat  in  which  we  now  descnbe  her.  She  came 
Bto  the  world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen 
Bd  ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so 
iiidly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
!1iere  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
ow,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  children  in  the 
kiaets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good  house,  and 
m  them  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
laming,  and  teach  them  to  eet  their  bread  in 
a  liOQest  way,  into  the  bargam.  Whereas,  this 
ow  is  ofien  tne  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  God 
rlio  Ass  ordered  the  bound§  of  our  habitation, 
nd  east  our  lot  in  such  a  country  : 

llie  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
I,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  eel- 
iTf  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
mD  the  scavengers*  carts.  Among  the  ashes 
he  sometimes  round  some  ragged  gauze  and 
btf  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
df  oat,  and  join  the  merry  bands  on  the  first 
r  May.  This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as 
M  did  not  lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female 
inoers,  who  foot  it  gayly  round  tlie  garland,  or 
I  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
evet  their  year's  toil  in  Fortman  square,  cheer- 
1 1/  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whods  wit  has 
Of  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and  whose 
ete  and  talents  long  adorned  the  must  pol'uhed 
icieties.  Betty,  however,  oflen  got  a  few  scraps, 
f  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.  But  as 
le  grew  bigger  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she 
ways  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
ling.  She  would  run  of  errands  for  the  foot- 
en,  or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
Nise  where  she  was  known;  she  would  run  and 
teh  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
ther  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot. 
er  quickness  and  fildelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
It  her  into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who  i 
■e  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master's  cold  moat 
id  beer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want. 
It  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 
lie  things  fbr  her  which  she  ought  to  have 
ne  herself! 

The  000k,  who  found  Bettv  a  dexterous  girl, 
M  emplofed  her  to  sell  enoi  of  candles,  pieoM 
•  Ths  nuaathropie. 


of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
were  all  cirried  toher  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  cating-hooM 
fbr  poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Seven 
Dials.  She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scru 
pulous  to  know  whether  what  she  oought  wan 
honestly  come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  fbr 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if*  th- 
owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  thnu 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience,  instantly 
suspected  the  things  were  stolen,  and  gave  her- 
selr  airs  of  honesty,  which  oflen  took  in  p(x>r 
silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  reputi. 
tion  among  the  nwdy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  tnis  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  oook*B 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
great  price  for  these  in  money,  the  cook  was 
willing  to  receive  payment  fbr  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Sponge's  drinkables ;  fbr  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  hertf, 
that  one  receiver,  like  Mrs.  Sponge,  makes  many  ' 
pilferers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithnil  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  life.  She  told  ner 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  she  novel 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  she 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  trembling,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  qiiali. 
fied,  but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so 
high ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fV'uit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  oflen  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expect- 
ing herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  a  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as 
she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  everjr 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false  « 
fa^vriing  wav  of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out 
of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  distressed ;  and  she 
seldom  committed  an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  thorn' 
selves  highly  obliged  to  hat  U&d&Ma.   %i^&»a 
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pretending  to  be  their  friend,  she  ^ined  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself^  while 
they  thought  she  was  only  showing  favour  to 
them.  Various  were  the  arts  she  had  of  ^tting 
rich ;  and  the  money  she  got  by  grindmg  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  most  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tomers for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis- 
tbrtune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  soft  ^^anting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors, or  take  in  her  dependents.  *  Betty,'  said 
she,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
well  furnished  too-'  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
she  should  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam  I*  said 
Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *  only  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  money  ;  and  you  will,  of  courie, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready  quite  out  of 
kindnegs^  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend, 
less  girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  ^st,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St  Giles's.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never 
OQuld  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.* 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about.  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty's  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
fraud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudgrcd  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  however,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
useful  lesions  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night. 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  *  Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  you  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
slip  it  into  your  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  the  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
70D  have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  world,  i 


You  must  also  learn  bow  to  treat  diffivent  sortt 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  pot  off,  vitb 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unsaleabk 
to  otliers.  Never  offer  bad  fruit,  Betty,  to  thoK 
who  know  better  ;  never  waste  the  good  on  tboK 
who  may  be  put  off  with  worse:  put  c(»^ 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  monies 
ones  under  for  sale.* 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  tin 
had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple  rule  c! 
all  moral  obligation.  Never  do  that  to  anolku 
tcJiich  you  would  not  have  another  dotoyoti.Sht 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  as  happ; 
as  if  she  had  been  set  op  in  the  first  shop  in 
Covcnt  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natoral 
good  temper,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  im- 
pose, but  she  had  no  principle  which  toU  her  it 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She  had  such  good  soccen, 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  oraofQ 
left  Witli  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  empCj 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went  m 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  codB' 
ter  every  farthing  she  had  taken.  *  Betty,'  nid 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  vu 
got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  too  generous  to 
take  It  I  will  therefore  only  take  sixpence  fat 
this  day's  use  of  my  five  shillinc^s.  This  ii  a 
most  reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  yoatfac 
same  sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on ; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  for  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to 
you.  You  must  also  pay  me  ray  price  titrj 
night  for  your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  an  ex- 
cellent lodging  above  stairs  ;  so  you  see  every 
thing  will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  gented 
manner,  through  my  generosity.'* 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  blinded  her  so  ooo- 
plctely,  that  she  had  forgot  to  calculate  the  vait 
proportion  which  this  generous  benefactress  wu 
to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She  thoof  fat 
herself  a  happy  creature,  and  went  in  to  rappt 
with  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  class.  For 
this  supper,  and  for  more  porter  and  gin  thaa 
she  ought  to  have  drunk,  Betty  was  forced  to 
pay  so  high  that  it  ate  up  all  the  prc^ts  of  the 
day,  which,  added  to  the  daily  interest,  roi^ 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her  five  shilliofs 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge's  garrets,  five  stories  high.  Tliii 
loft,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  wiodov, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  three  beds  and  thrice  as  ma- 
ny lodgers.    Those  gentry  had  one  night,  io  i 
drunken  frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced  ;  for,  since  thai 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  in- 
fectious distempers,  than  when  they  were  doff 
shut  in.     For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twioe  as 
much  to  her  good  friend  as  she  would  have  dcoc 
to  a  stranger.     Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  ttt 
first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  savins  mooeT 
enough  to  buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoe*,  thoo^ 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barro* 
through  a  street  near   f  lolborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  FV>r  an  autlM>ntic  aocnnnt  of  namberlMS  fV«niief 
this  kimi,  lee  that  ver\'  u*?f:il  work  of  Mr.  Colqafeflsa 
on  the  '  PolicA  of  the  ^fetrnpolis  of  London.* 
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wrxiidow  called  out  to  her  that  she  wanted  some 
oranges.  While  the  aervant  went  to  fetch  a 
plate,  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk  with  Bet- 
ty, haTing  been  struck  with  her  honest  counte- 
nance  and  civil  manner  She  questioned  her  as 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  profits  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  had  never  been  so  kindly  treated 
before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was  very  commu- 
nicative. She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shil. 
lings.  At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good-na- 
tured thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  husluind  was 
ooe  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
wbieh  led  her  to  inquire  still  further.  Betty 
owned,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  not  all  clear  profit, 
fiir  that  besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  sup- 
per  and  bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
lupence  a-day  for  the  use  of  the  five  "shillings.* 
*  And  how  long  have  you  done  this  V  said  the 
lady.    *  About  a  year,  madam.' 

The  Iady*s  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  *  My 
poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  do  you  know  that  you  have 
«  already  paid  for  that  single  five  shillings  the 
enormous  sum  of  71.  lOs.f  I  believe  it  is  the 
moat  profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
laid  out* — *  O  no,  madam,*  said  the  girl,  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kindness  to 
ten  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
me.' — '  Doea  she  so  7*  said  the  lady ;  *  then  I 
never  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  this 
woman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  charity, 
at  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded  fellow  crea- 
tOToa.' 
'  But,  madam,'  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 

rehend  this  lady's  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  ? 
now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread 
without  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has 
been  very  gcwd  to  mo ;  and  I  don*t  see  how  I  can 
help  myself.' 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  lady  :  *  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  may  not  only  maintain 
Tooreelf  honestly  but  independently.  Only  ob- 
ligo  yourself  to  live  hard  for  a  little  time,  till 
you  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 
earnings.  Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 
night,  drink  only  one  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 
at  all.  As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 
the  five  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  false 
friend  ;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  saved  7/.  10s.  If  you 
can  make  a  shif\  to  live  now,  when  you  have 
this  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will 
mend  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 
You  will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back ;  and, 
by  leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  you  drink  them,  your  health,  your  mo- 
rals,  and  your  condition  will  mend.' 

The  lady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings ;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Be- 
sides, she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
well  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shillings  of 
one's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.  She  owned  she  had 
rot  no  good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at 
Mrs.  Sponge's.    She  promised  that  very  night 
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to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  supper  :  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  till  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady, 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  con- 
tented with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  little 
about  the  sin  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expense  of  it. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  the 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully. She  called  her  many  hard  names, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  forsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
all ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  they  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  cat  it  or  not.  She  also 
brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging,  thoogh 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself. 
All  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her  demands- 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison  :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to  make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.     The  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said   Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  hb 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Betty's  evi- 
dence strengtliened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  'This 
petty  system  of  usury,'  said  the  magistrate* 
*■  may  be  thought  trifling  ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
female  sharpers  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  31.  \0$.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.     Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friend- 
less creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy   liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil.     I  pity  these  poor  victims :  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
management.     It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate  shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  adrif\  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re- 
lief,  that  much  good  is  done.     It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  bo  spared ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  afituence. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
right  views  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to 
advantage.     These  T>oor  blinded  creatures  iooK 
no  farther  than  to  be  aoie  to  pay  this  heavy  in- 
terest every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  loan 
on  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  dav.     Thuf 
they  arc  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  their 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  mnny  as  hear  of  this  will 
go  on  a  oetter  plun,  and  I  shall  he  ready  to  help 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.'     This 
worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers  \  Mvd  Vv«  wy»v  VL^N.  \n  >\v^>aK\\. 
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lorn  of  many  iniqaitiM.  He  not  only  ouuie  her 
reAiod  poor  Betty's  money,  bat  oommittad  her 
to  {Mieon  for  reoeivin|f  stolen  goods,  and  farions 
otlier  oflfences,  which  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
subject  of  another  history. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
eontent  She  had  foond  the  benefit  of  leaving 
off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  bo 
more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution  waa, 
that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
•hoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  ooo- 
•ideraUe.  The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
gown  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condition  that  she 
should  go  to  church.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
ai  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  fhmi  a  better  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  ladv,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
DOW  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  sin. 
ner ;  that  God  had  given  a  law  which  was  holy, 
just,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
iMd  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath'breaker,  and  had 
lived  wntkout  €hd  in  the  world.  All  thb  waa 
■ad  news  to  Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they 
wmn  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany  Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  aoroetimes  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  in 
the  Scripture,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ; 
her  heart  smote  her,  aod  she  became  anxious  f  s 
JUt  from  the  wrath  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
of  improvement,  and  said,  *  she  would  give  up 
all  the  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ig' 


*  Betty,*  said  the  lad^,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
•o  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
Tour  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 

Cm  to  much  danger ;  but  the  trade  is  not  un- 
wful  in  itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  groat  town  there  must  be  barrow-women  to 
sell  fruit  Do  you,  then,  instead  of  fi>rsaking 
your  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  Providence 
pmnts  out  some  Kifer  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
1ft  your  companions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  your  fruit  U>ught  in 
an  open  ^hop,  you  arc  not  so  much  obliged  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought  Take 
a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may 
go  home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room ; 
and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant  Sunday's 
A  barrow  woman,  blessed  be  God  and 


our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own 
Sundays  as  a  duchess ;  and  the  eboreb  and  Ihi 
Bible  are  as  much  open  lo  her.  Yoq  may  ssos 
loam  as  much  of  religion  as  you  are  mmhd 
to  know.  A  barrow. woman  may  pray  as  hsarti' 
ly  morning  and  night,  and  servo  God  as  aeea^ 
blj  all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  oo  bar  littk 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  wbob  time  lo  spare.* 
*  To  do  this  well,  you  moat  mind  the  foUowiif 

*  RuU$  for  ROmU  De&ien. 

*  Resist  everj  temputioa  to  cheat 

*  Never  impose  bad  goods  on  lUse  utelSMSsa 

*  Never  put  off  bad  mosey  fbr  sood. 

*  Never  use  prateae  or  oacivil  Ysagnage. 

'  Never  swear  your  goods  eoat  so  Bveh,  wim 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  sodoing  you  are  mtS^ 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oalL 

*To  break  these  rules  will  be  yoar  thid 
temptation.  God  will  mark  how  yoo  btlncM 
tmder  them,  and  will  reward  or  pmuah  yen  aft* 
cordingly.  These  temptations  will  be  as  gmt 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higber  peopb; 
but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look  lo  ibr  streagtk 
to  resist  them  as  they  have. — ^Yoa  most  pray  Is 
him  to  give  yoo  this  strength.  Yoo  shall  atlM  , 
a  Sunday-school,  where  too  will  be  tai^ht  tkssi 
good  things ;  and  I  will  promote  yoo  as  yn 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.* 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  lean  of  joy  la^ 
gratitude,  cryipg  out, '  What !  shall  meh  a  psor 
friendless  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  la^ 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  loo?  Oh^oMdea, 
what  a  lucky  chance  brought  me  to  yoor  door.' 
— *  Betty,*  said  the  lady,  *what  yoo  liave  jml 
said  shows  the  need  you  have  of  being  bstta 
taught ;  there  is  no  scich  thing  as  efaanee ;  aod 
we  offend  God  when  we  call  t&t  lock  or  ohaMt 
which  is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  phia— s. 
— None  of  the  events  of  yoor  life  liavo  happm 
ed  by  chance ;  but  all  have  been  nnder  ths  di- 
rection of  a  good  and  kind  Providence^-Jie  km 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distrsHi 
that  you  roifht  acknowledge  His  hand  in  ysv 
present  comfort  and  prosperity.  Above  all,  yea 
must  bless  his  goodness  in  sending  yoo  to  hs, 
not  only  because  I  have  been  of  oae  to  yoa  ia 
your  worldly  aflbirs,  but  because  he  haa  enabM 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  yoor  atatt  frooi 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  yoo  in  a  way  Is 
know  hb  will  and  to  keep  his  oommandmsDlii 
which  is  eternal  life. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  baAd- 
some  sausage  shop  near  the  Seven  DiaU,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney.coaehaisa. 
whose  history  and  honest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ballad  of  the  Choap  Reposito- 
ry which  beara  his  name,  may  be  shown  ber^ 
after 
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BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER : 


OMrrATMfNa  some  aooount  or  a  family  who  had  eathek  utk  by  thkir  wm  tbaii  thdi 


PART  1. 


PoACHiNQ  GiLB  liYet  on  the  borders  of  those 
Freat  moon  in  SomerseUhire.  Giles,  to  be  sure, 
has  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  none 
of  his  fault  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end  their 
career,  either  at  the  gallows  or  Botany  Bay.  He 
liYes  at  that  mud  cottage  with  the  broken  win- 
dows,  stuffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
gate  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
Jftoor.  Yon  may  know  tlie  house  at  a  good  dis. 
tance  by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the 
loose  stones  which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from 
the  chimney ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 
mortar,  and  half  an  hour's  leisure  time,  would 
have  prerented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
dwelling  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles  had  never 
learnt  any  thing  that  was  good,  so  he  did  not 
know  the  ralue  of  such  useftd  sayings,  as,  that 
*  a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.* 

Beeides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis. 
take,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ragged  children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of 
course  drew  most  cliarity.  But  as  cunning  as 
he  was  in  other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reck* 
ooing  here ;  ibr  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and 
a  decent  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
oTtbe  rich  and  charitable,  while  they  turn  away 
diagiisled  from  filth  and  laainess;  not  out  of 
pride,  bat  because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  im> 
poasiUe  to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  de. 
grade  themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
pie  care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
■elvee. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stands, 
10  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter :  but  in 
nmraier  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough.  To 
be  sure  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
puesBs  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  chil- 
dren would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in. 
itead  of  any  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 
tbey  heard  the  wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
time  enough,  what  does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his 
ragged  brats,  with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and 
inled  feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all  day  upon  a  sand 
bank  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  ror  the  slender 
chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  whole  covey  of  these 
fittle  scare-crows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
aU  at  once  thrust  out  their  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
ibr  f^ar  this,  together  with  the  noise  of  their 
daoiorous  begging,  should  not  sufficiently 
frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
gate  slap  full  against  you,  before  you  are  half 
way  through,  in  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
fWmi  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  have 
thrown  out  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies  who 
were  one  day  very  near  being  killed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
night  be  earning  a  triflo  by  knitting  at  home, 
who  nfight  be  useful  'o  the  public  by  working  in 
the  field,  and  who  might  assist  their  families  bv 


leaming  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  ways, 
are  suilered  to  lie  about  all  day,  in  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  halfpence,  which  after  all,  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  family  trade,  th^  soon  left  off 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself;  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
family  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
pot  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no> 
thing  at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  after  the  whole  family 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two- pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  io 
hopes  that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pretty 
penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion  of  travel, 
lers,  and  he  set  about  training  them  in  that  in* 
!  decent  practice  ;  but  unlucki^  the  moors  being 
\  level,  the  carriage  travelled  faster  than  the  chill 
dren  tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  on  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  traveller,  till 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink- 
ing, a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mind, 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  thieving ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which 
may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  other  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  Qualified  them  for.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less a  considerable  advantage  to  many,  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  umily;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  ot  tiiieves  on 
the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  hy  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  besting.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  often  stolen  before  they  got  them  !<> 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
•niss  it 

All  their  odd  time  was  taken  op  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  after  five  ot  axu  VaV^>%\»x^«^  ^MMa* 
Kn«  tb-^  truth  \a  these  \»v«  hi«i«».  wA"^  ^^Hf»v\^. 
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fur  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their 
neighbour's,  while  thej  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  alio  to  pluck  the  quills 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  tnilk  a  cow  before  the  farmer*s  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  over  night  into  the  farmer^s  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  Thoy  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
caught  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
Sot  the  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent long-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot. 

Soiled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  afler  the 
imily  were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
better,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro- 
fessed, he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks, 
that  he  never  followed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  alive,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  breed ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  bam  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on  V 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
he  might  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  been  caught  one  evenin?  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wilson's  tMLrn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
be  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile's 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  hira  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan- 
cakes for  supper,  though  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-picce.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin  ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy's  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard. Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
oQoe  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  usual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  bcbrought  forward ;  hut  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
Mod  the  fmnoa,  that  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subgect  No« 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  • 
little  field  of  beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  ^lod 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  b« 
had  gdt  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Diek 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  his  beans  with  des- 
patcti  and  regularity  according  to  the  directiooi 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  bimseli| 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  pamoo'i 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  worth 
climbing  over  for  on  the  ensuing  night  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  him  fi>r  workiof 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  church. 
*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  7'  said  be ; 
*■  little  enough  I  dare  say.'  *  He  is  not  to  psy 
me  by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  *  but  says  he  wiU 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peek, 
and  BO  much  for  the  next'  *  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters 
the  case,'  said  Giles.  *  One  may,  indeed,  get  a 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate  your  regular 
day-jolra,  where  one  can't  well  avoid  doing  ooe'i 
work  for  one's  money.  Come,  give  me  a  hand- 
ful of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peck.  All  we 
have  to  Co  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  ss 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  aO 
speed;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  up  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  our's ;  we  are  paid  for  planting 
not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou  goest  on  than 
would'st  not  get  sixpence  to-night  Come  aloop, 
bury  away.'  So  saying  he  took  his  hatful  ^ 
the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had  been  ordered  to 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out  But  though  the  peck  wu 
emptied,  the  ground  was  un planted.  But  coo* 
ning  Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says  he,  *  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.' So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par- 
sonage to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secure 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  beans  for  his  own 
colt.  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  kvt 
the  bag. 

In  tiio  inc-intime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busj 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout-streams  in  the 
the  neighbouring  manor.  They  would  steal 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  this  untimely  ds- 
predation  they  plundered  the  owner  of  his  [ffO> 
I>erty,  without  enriching  themselves.  But  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  enough.  Theaei 
and  a  hundred  other  little  thieveries,  they  com- 
mitted with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib^ 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  often  reproaching  his  boyt 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  suck 
blockheads,  as  he  had  ;  for  scarce  a  night  pass- 
ed but  Giles  had  some  little  comfortable  thiof 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfered  in  the 
day,  while  his  undutiful  dogs  never  stole  any 
thing  worth  having.  Gilcti,  in  the  meantine, 
was  bu«iy  in  his  way,  but  as  busy  as  be  wti 
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m  hkjing  his  nets,  starting  coveys,  and  training 
dojgs,  be  always  took  care  that  his  depredations 
ikoold  not  be  cohfined  merely  to  game. 

Gile*s  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church  since  they  were  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
Jian  to  force  them  to  it;  for  church-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest.  Then  the  hen*s 
nests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
mder  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
lave  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
licked  up,anda]lUie  neighbooring  pigeon-houses 
wtn  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
awny  Rachel  his  wife,  that  Sanday  was  to 
iiem  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
ler  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as 
the  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sanday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
eisare  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
irent  about  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
idling  dream-books  and  wicked  songs.  Neither 
ler  husband's  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
)ver  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
lot  come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
hey  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
IToo  might  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
o  church  smoothing  her  own  raffs  on  her  best 
'ed  cksak,  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron> 
ng-cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
ravelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  such  a 
vretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
liber  articles  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
lepper-mint,  and  other  distilled  waters.  These 
lie  bad  the  cheap/artof  making  without  trouble 
ind  without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
mk  herbs  and  without  a  still.'  Her  way  was,  to 
ill  so  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water,  pul- 
ing a  spoonful  of  mint  water  in  the  mouth  of 
men ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
ng  to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  diBtilled 
rater  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
food  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
ritbout  being  opened;  but  if  any  suspicion 
joae,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
he  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
!ven  then  escaped  detection,  and  took  care  to 
;et  out  of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
eeond  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
wiee  to  the  same  house. 

The  upright  Magistrate, 

There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
oonected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
on  was  aware  of  this ;  ho  was  not  only  a  pious 
lergyman,  but  an  upright  justice.  He  used  to 
ay,  that  people  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
iiiist  be  so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
DM,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their 
wn  precepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
f  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
oeept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqua- 
ified  person  in  the  parish :  He  did  not  content 
imself  with  shuffling  the  thing  off  by  asking 
oestions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
n  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  fairly  come 
t;  but  he  used  U,  say,  uat  by  receivmg  the 
ootj  he  connived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
barer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
un  who  brought  it,  he  even  tempted  him  to 
speat  the  iiuilt 


One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fellow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickness, 
from  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed down  a  hare  ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poacher  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge, 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  stiU 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  game  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for  doing 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was. — *  Sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  you  know  I  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  my  life  by  your  cha- 
ritable relief;  and  I  trust  also  you  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

*  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but 
once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my  gratitude 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  they  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
fnlt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  I  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  gomg  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho- 
nest confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate never  suffered  his  feeling  to  bios  his  inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice ;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  offender,  he  would 
never  justify  the  offence.  *  John,*  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  you  could  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  causes 
Uie  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
you  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
you,  John,  for  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affection  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
for  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  your  business  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repealed  we  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dare  to  steid  a  goose  or  a  turkey  ^ 
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make  no  scruple  of  knockinif  dutvii  a  imre  or  a 
^trtrid^9.  You  will  hereafler  think  yourself 
happy  that  this  vour  first  attempt  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  as  1  trust  you  are  too  honest  a  fel' 
tow  ever  to  intend  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
ini;  much  moral  evil  is  connected ;  a  habit  of 
niflrhtly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  prowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disreliih 
for  honest  labour.  He  whose  first  oflbnce  waa 
committed  without  much  thovght  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying ofF  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  u  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.  While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
rens. But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as 
maeh  his  property  as  his  sheep.  Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  false  distinctions. 
AJl  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he 
who  brings  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  fences,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  fish-ponds,  will  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  high-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.  He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  may  be 
likelv  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

*  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict- 
ness  and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information ;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Oiles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  be  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worse  tricks  a  nnndred  times, 
and  yet  got  oS^  while  vou  were  detected  in  the 
very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause  you  are  not  as  ffreat  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
thia  moment  you  thiiik  your  good  luck  is  very 
unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
your  f4Vour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
tany B«^,  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
fiod*s  displeasure  against  yon,  John,  that  you 
«vere  found  out  in  yonr  very  first  attempt* 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  co  ild  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
bat  be  waa  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  U» 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  farmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fiilly  promised  to  work  out  the  debt  The  jus- 
tlee  htmselC  though  he  eooM  not  sof^  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  eo  ranch  kindness  that  he 
was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
}ftHi$  diflleuHy.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously than  he  had  ever  vet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaehhig,  not  merefy  from  (bar,  Irat  fVem 
pnnetple* 

We  shall  aooa  see  whether  pwteHinsr  Gilee  aU 
msfs  got  off  mt  eveoeieflilly.    Here  w«  have 


seen  th  it  worldly  prosperity  is  no  aim  i%a  el 
goodness.  Next  month  we  ma^,  peilwps,  tm 
that  the  '  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  abort  f  6r  I 
then  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  tW 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaiBing  sterv 
of  the  Widow  Brown*s  Apple-tren. 


PART  II. 
Hutory  tf  Widow  Bmum^t  AfpU^-trtt^ 

I  think  my  readers  got  so  weU  auyiaiutej 
last  month  with  Mack  Giles  the  poaeber,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself^  his  wife  Ka> 
chel,  or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  eorry  leefr 
pose  their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  niaa 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  aU,  I  iMl 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  ton 
about  and  mend,  it  woold  be  a  thousand  timM 
pleasanter  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  Isr  il 
IS  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  fanlts.  If  tlw 
world  would  but  grow  good,  I  shooM  be  glai 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  beeiMMi 
so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  ia ;  oclnr- 
wise,  I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 
of  instructing  them.  It  is  the  doty  of  a  ikilhfU 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sore  old  widov 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  def> 
terity.  Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bad 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden ;  sht 
was  very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rhe^ 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  It 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstandiof  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  oU  ail 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Bbr 
onions  she  always  carefblly  treasored  uplbrktf 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  littla  bfolk 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  laienry 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get  She  had  aM 
a  small  orcliard,  containing  aboot  a  doaen  appl^ 
trees,  with  which  in  a  good  year  she  had  beai 
known  to  make  a  conple  of  barrels  of  eidtff 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  payiii| 
her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg  wbiob  sht 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking* 
WeU !  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  owa; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  raMta  fraai 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enoegh  to  eleal  oaksnt 
for  sauce.  One  day,  when  tho  widow  mm 
abroad  on  a  little  bosiness,  Giles  and  his  boyt 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  palled  up  every  ainglo  oniM^ 
they  then  tamed  a  ooople  of  pige  into  tho  f tf^ 
den,  who^  allured  by  the  smell,  tof«  op  the  boA 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  sht 


came  home,  had  not  the  least  doobt  bnt  the 
had  been  the  thieree.  7\>  eonfinn  this  opiaiiNi» 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch  half  opaa  si 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  hroak  down  a 
slight  fbnoe  at  the  other  end. 

1  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  hoait 
not  t4>  pity  and  respeet  poor  old  widowa.  Than 
i<  wnet  >ing  so  itirlorti  and  helplees  in  thsir 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  eall  on  eeMf 
biidy,  men,  wo'nen,  and  ohildreiu lode  tiMaial 
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the  kind  Mirioet  that  fall  in  their  way.  Sarelv 
dwir  having  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  ad. 
ditional  reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
hart  and  oppress  them.  Bat  it  was  tliis  very 
reason  which  led  Giles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
iarv.  With  what  a  touching  simplicity  is  it 
recorded  in  Scripture,  of  the  youth  whom  our 
blessed  Saviour  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
was  the  only  son  of  hb  mother,  and  ike  a  widow  ! 

It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
mornings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  much 
awlier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
regularly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 
iaek-assea.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
tmrnt  the  assen  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
and  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  (or  he  was  very  cau- 
tioas  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
ftr  though  he  was  almost  always  suspected,  he 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
The  boys  uned  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
aad  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
town  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
ohaneed  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
might  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  Uiey  then  all 
mt  oooe  began  to  scream  out,  *  Buy  my  coal ! — 
bay  my  eaod  !* 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
partioularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  teinpt- 
ug  and  so  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
ed  it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
m  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
tlwir  bags.  But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage. 
The  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  win- 
dow,  so  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
might  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at 
ehoreh.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church. 
In  a  trioe  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
filled,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thievee  were 
oC  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
qoiet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

Unlnekily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beantifnl,-  and  the  f^nit  so  fine,  that 
the  people,  as  they  need  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
ehnrch,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 
Brown's  red-etreaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 
rather  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
when  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
of  a  large  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
emk  of  eider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afraid, 
farieed,  if  I  mu^t  speak  ont,  she  herself  rather 
tat  her  heart  ion  nnnch  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
firit  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
good  Providenoe  for  it ;  but  this  failing  of  hers 
wae  no  ecoiuM  for  Giles.  The  eovetoosness  of 
thiB  thief  had  fur  onee  got  the  better  of  hie  can- 
tkm;  the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
thongfa  the  youagest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 
hb  mther  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman 
•nongh  for  a  ftw  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
ordered  Diek  in  hb  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
bof  did  It  eo  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  fbll, 
6r  whieh  bs  got  a  good  etroke  of  the  staek  with 
vkftih  the  nU  mail  wne  hnting  down  the  appbi. 


The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  church 
stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not,  alas !  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  lefl,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Giles's  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  that  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  hb  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspioion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safe 
in  church  again  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  hb 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatfbl  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  hb  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
thefl  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  prayed  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  carry  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  a 
knock  as  had  nearly  bid  him  on  the  earth. 
'  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,*  said  Giles,  *  you 
will  go  aud  '/>McA,  I  suppose,  and  get  your 
father  sent  to  gad.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  aflernoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  troubb  was  a 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  ^o.  During  the 
service  she  tried  with  all  her  might  not  to  think 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  littb ;  and  in* 
deed  she  found  herself  much  easier  when  aha 
came  out  uf  the  church  than  when  she  went  in ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  that 
melhinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oflener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi- 
dow  should  call  in  to  rest  a  littb  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  oonsult  with  him  how  tha 
thbf  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  yoOy 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Sarnoel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  apples  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkabb,  for  ooloor,  shape,  and 
site,  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  sueh  an 
other  tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme 
diately  sereamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day!  as  son  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-atreakes ;  I  oonld  swear 
to  them  in  any  court*  Samnei  Prioei  who  be.< 
lieved  hb  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  hinwel^  win 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight  He  knew  hn 
had  no  red-etteake  of  hb  otm,  he  knew  thero 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
chnreh :  he  did  verily  believe  these  applee  to  be 
theeFidow's.  But  how  they  eame  there  he  oouM 
not  pueaibljf  gnees.  HeealbdfbrTom,theonly 
one  of  hb  aone  who  now  lived  at  home.  Toaa 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  whioh  he  had  never 
onoe  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had ' 
set  up  one  in  the  parbh.  Was  sueh  a  boy  Ukelf 
to  do  sneh  a  deed ! 

A  erowd  was  by  thm  tima  ipA  ahswfc.  ^ifenta 
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door,  among  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news 
that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people 
were  unwilling  to  believe  it  His  character 
was  very  eood,  but  appearances  were  strongly 
against  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  bad  staid  to 
christen  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  maeh 
concerned  that  Tom  Price,  the  best  bo?  in  his 
■chool,  should  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined  him. — No  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father*a  window.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  thefl  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.     The   wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  one  of  your  sanctified  ones  !*  cried  they. 

*  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did  ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come 
by  religion.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil- 
■on*s  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  being  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
cUrod,  *  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof. — He  de- 
clared the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  wiio  Knew  his  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  clear  as  tho  noon-day  ;  and  very  fervent  were 
hii  secret  devoUons  on  that  night 

Black  GilcM  passed  his  night  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  at  home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
them  at  the  next  town ;  borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
aent  beyond  sea.  But  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened  by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  crying,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
mifffat,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuction  about  the  robbery,  for  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
ha?e  had  much  remorse  about  accusing  an  in- 
nocent boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple,  he  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  of\en  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  pond  with  his  clothes  on,  and 


saved  his  life  when  he  was  ju&t  sinking ;  theie 
'  mem  bran  C8  of  all  this  made  bis  heart  heafj. 
He  said  nothing;  but  as  he  trolled  barefinl 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  \nd  bio> 
thcrs  laugh  at  having  outwitted  the  gcily  ones, 
and  he  grieved  to  think  how  poor  Tom  wonid 
suffer  for  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  iiim  si- 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  sulky  dog,  and  lasi^ 
the  asses  till  Ujey  bled. 

In  tlie  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  bis 
spirits  aa  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartily  night  and  luomiof. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  guilty  i 
this  sin  ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me  oo  ex- 
amining  myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  ny 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of,  thoo^ 
I  thank  God  1  did  not  steal  the  widow*s  ap 
plea. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  ta 
school  as  usuaL  As  soon  as  be  walked  in  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  laughing 
among  the  worst  of  tJie  boys ;  and  he  oTerheaid 
them  say,  *  Wtio  would  have  thought  it  7  This 
is  master*8  favourite  ! — This  is  parson  Wilson's 
sober  Tommy  !  We  shan*thave  Tommy  thrawB 
in  our  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird*a  Deat, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.*  *  Yoor  de 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,*  saya  another. 
— *  The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,*  says  a 
third. 

Gilcs*8  family  had  always  kept  clear  of  the 
school.     Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  de- 
sire afler  gorxiness,  hut  he  thought  if  he  could 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.     Through 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  not  sle^ 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  Too. 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not 
courage  ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.     So  on  the  Son- 
day  morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  un- 
der the  church  wall.     Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over: 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed  for  them. — 
He  had,  indeed,  long:  lefl  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself^  he  onee 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him  to  leave  off  bis 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  school 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer.    He  did  not,  however,  either  rise  up  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go.    'Sir,* 
said  the  boy,   *  I  can*t  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.*     *The  bigger  you  are  the  less  time 
you  have  to  lose.*   But,  sir,  I  can*t  read.*  *  llien 
it  is  high  time  you  should  fearn.'     *  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.*     *  The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.* — 'Bot, 
sir,  I  am  so  ragged  !*    *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat*     *  But,  sir,  I  have  nosboei 
and  stockings.*     *So  much  the  worse.     I  r». 
member  who  gave  you  both — (Here  Dick  ok 
loured.)  It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stockings, 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  doao 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  walk  a 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.*     '  But 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  won*t  speak 
to  me '— *  Good  boys  hate  nc»bodj  *  and  as  In  nof 
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to  you,  to  be  siire  they  will  not  keep 
pany  while  you  go  on  in  your  present 
es,  but  ae  soon  u  they  see  yon  wish  to 
ley  will  help  you,  end  pity  you,  and 
I ;  and  so  come  along.* — Here  Mr.  Wil- 
this  dirty  bov  by  the  hand,  and  ^ntly 
m  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
in  the  most  condescending  manner, 
le  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick  Giles 
No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
it  The  business  went  on,  and  Dick 
}  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  his  rags,  and 
hide  his  sin ;  for  last  Sunday's  trans- 
t  heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he 
n  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
accused.  This,  I  say,  made  him  slink 
Poor  boy  !  he  little  thought  there  was 
him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from 
B  no  hole  nor  corner  can  nide  the  sin. 

he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
spieth  out  all  our  ways.* 
the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  ex- 
stem  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
wise  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket, 
he  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
1  to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  even, 
tctions ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the 
r,  any  account  of  boys  being  drowned 
ere  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
sn  death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  re. 
visitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
f  young  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
r  to  the  school,  and  many  parents  also, 
rop  in  for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even. 
Q  they  were  sure  to  hear  something 
The  minister  greatly  approved  this 
uid  oflen  called  in  himself  which  was 
ipport  to  the  master,  and  encourage. 
be  people  who  attended, 
ister  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
widow  Brown's  apple  tree.  He  could 
e  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
i  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn 
ictions  of  the  present  evening  to  this 
He  began  thus :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
-some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
^et  I  have  oflen  told  you  there  is  no 
gr  as  a  little  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi. 
i^ish  now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that 
ardly  such  a  thing  as  a  single  solitary 
1  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  re- 
ommandments  as  an  exercise  n>r  your 
but  as  a  rule  for  your  conduct  If  you 
•me  here  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
ay,  I  should  think  that  was  not  em- 
rod*8  day  for  God*s  work;  but  I  teach 
id  that  you  may,  by  this  means,  come 
srstand  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
Le  every  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
ind  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
!arts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
of  good  living.* 

Hf>w  many  commandments  are  there  7 
in. 
How  many  commandments  did  that 

who  stole  widow  Brown's  applet  7 
ily  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 
What  is  the  eighth  ? 
Mi»  Mhalt  net  §teaL 

And  voo  are  very  Bun  that  this  was 
R 


the  only  one  he  broke  7  Now  suppoee  I  eoold 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  loM 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down 
from  his  eternal  glory  to  deliver  to  men,  woold 
jou  not,  then,  think  it  a  terrible  thing  to  ftail, 
whether  apples  or  guineas  7 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Master,  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  his 
on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  £0od  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  time  of  the  rbbbery  ;  theee  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
these  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  commandment  r 

Boy,  Yes,  master. 

Master.  On  what  day  were  these  apples 
stolen  7 

Boy,  On  Sunday. 

Master.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  7 

Bfiy*  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath.day 

Master,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab 
bath.day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday, 
when  he  should  be  at  church,  and  steals  apples 
when  he  ought  to  be  saying  his  prayers  7 

Boy,  No,  master. 

Master,  What  command  does  he  break  7 

Boy,  The  fourth. 

Master,  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dia* 
obeyed  them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  kee]^ 
ing  the  fiflh  commandment  7 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fiflh  commandmeLI 
says.  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  Me- 
ther. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him ;  he 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  his  father^ 
alas !  was  st^l  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  The  master  went  on. 

Master,  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  person, 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy,  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  eommand- 
ment  says,  thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Master,  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of  God'a 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  how  many  curses  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  father  while  they  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  op. 
The  master  went  on. 

1  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the  thief, 
to  all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  accusing 
the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he  should  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  bearing  false  test, 
fiet f  against  a  harmless  neighbour^  then  six  com* 
mandmonts  are  broken  for  an  ofple  /  But  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  shoula  be  found  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  shall  save  him.  I  shall 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  mmti 
and  that  severely.  *  No,  that  yoa  shan't,*  roarad 
out  Diok  Giles,  who  spniiif  ftoia  bia  b&i&&% 
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\*\pc^t  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  out «  crjing, 
*To  :i  Piicc  is  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived ;  it 
wa^   ather  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  !* 

It  w^uld  have  done  jour  heart  good  to  have 
seen  the  joj  of  the  master,  the  modest  blushes 
of  Tom  Price,  and  the  satisfaction  ot  every  ho- 
nest boy  in  the  school  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  got  some  portion  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  renders  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  master  gave.  But  while 
Mr.  Wilson  lefl  the  guilty  boy  to  the  niana^- 
ment  of  the  master,  he  thought  it  became  hirr, 
as  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  law  in  ii^unishing  the  father.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilwn  was  sent 
for  to  a  gardener*8  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.  He 
set  out  directly ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  young  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  fbr  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
vid  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  begfi^ed  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  fbnr  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  high  wall  of  this  gar- 
den, I  heard  a  most  dismal  moaning.  The 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  groaning,  and 
'^^'^Sg^^^g  under  a  quantitv  of  bricks  and  stones, 
bot  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  re- 
solved to  steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
■o,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and 
tagging  with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  books  which  fastened  it,  down  came 
Giles',  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
to^  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Silet  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head,  and  is  bruised  allover 
fike  «  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  oat,  *Oh,  Jack  !  I  did  try  to  ruin  thee  by 
lodging  that  infbrtnation,  and  now  thoa  wilt  be 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  perish. 
*  God  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thoa  shmlt  tee  wha 
sort  of  revengre  a  Christian  takes.*  So  sir,  ] 
sent  off  the  gardener's  boy  to  fetch  a  mirgeoa, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  broaght  on  mv 
back  this  bit  of  a  hammock,  which  is  indeed  mj 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifted 
him  up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brooght  him  in  here. 
My  wife  has  just  brooght  him  a  drop  of  niee 
broth;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  1 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  vho 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come  to  try  to 
help  his  poor  soul,  fbr  the  doctor  says  he  eaaH 
live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himidfl 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  vohuM 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Mas- 
ter, Love  your  enemUi  ;  do  good  Is  ihem  (ftal 
Juiie  you,  Giles's  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
sad  account  Weston  had  just  given.  The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himself  nor  attend  to 
the  minister.  He  could  only  cry  out,  *  Oh !  nr, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  don*t  know  how  to 
repent.  O  my  poor  wicked  children !  Sir,  I 
have  bred  them  all  up  in  sin  and  ignqfanee- 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  then 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  which  I  am  goiof. 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  fbr  repentance  whicb 
I  have  thrown  away  !*  He  languished  a  few 
days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  graeo 
of  God  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  to 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  aim 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Priee, 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  htm.  Tool 
often  brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple- 
dumpling  ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  u 
he  was,  oflen  cried  out,  *  That  he  thonght  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  i^inee  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  Atmse/f,  and  to  /or- 
give  an  injury,  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sunday, 
made  a  moving  discourse  on  the  danger  of  wlnl 
are  called  petty  offencei.  This,  togetnier  with  the 
awful  deatn  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  effect 
that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show  his  bead 
in  that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  AC5COUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CX)NJUROR& 


TAWifVT  Rachel  wa^  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Gliles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genios  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
ful means  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  |>retended  to  get  her  bread  by  soiling  laces, 
oabbage-nets,  ballads,  and  histnrv  books,  and 
osed  to  bay  old  rags  and  nibbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  trade  in  ihese  things,  and  I 
Mm  SOTS  I  do  not  mean  to-say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  wiD 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  fci 
getting  admittance  into  farmers*  kitchens  it 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  creda 
lity  of  silly  girls  ;  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Man; 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  ffas* 
pected  of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself,  perhaps, 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harnfeit 
maid  has  she  brooght  to  rain  by  first  conlriviejr 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  then  pretendiBff  t^ 
Ibrefel  them.  She  had  not,  to  be  mn%  tbt  p««i 
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3f  reaUy  furetelliii|r  things  becaose  she  had  no 
power  of  seeing  into  futarity :  but  she  had  the 
art  sometimes  to  bringr  them  about  according  as 
she  fbretold  them.  So  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 


Rachel  was  also  a  fiimoas  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
Liie  fate  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
liare  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  led  cheek.  She 
fiad  a  cunning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
mj  of  her  prophecies  failed.  When  she  ex- 
;>lauied  a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap. 
jearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
iien  she  Would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
Jwt  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
>f  two  very  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
M  that  one  of  tnem  may  turn  out  to  be  true ;  so 
n  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
looa^  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
irben  she  knew  the  master  of  the  house  was 
rom  home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  wav. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  in 
he  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open 
t  herselH  Rachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
o  let  her  light  her  pipe  7  This  was  a  common 
iretence,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
^tting  into  a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
lipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
xmld  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  farmer*s 
vife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
md  superstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
vbat  she  meant  Rachel  then  looked  about 
rarefully,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  mysto- 
ioos  air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  nobody  would 
lear  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
it  once  delightful  and  terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
uns,  who,  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
running  woman  speak  out.  *  Then,*  said  Ra- 
;hel  in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
Lnowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
itones  in  your  cellar.* — *  Indeed  !*  said  Mrs. 
FeakiDs,  *  it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it, 
[  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt* 

Did  y^oa  really  V  said  Rachel ;  *  that  is  quite 
lurprising.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
i*clock  or  after  ?* — *  O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
lefore  I  awoke.* — *  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
or  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,* 
:ried  Rachel  *  How  lucky  it  was  you  dreamt 
t  BO  late.' — Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
ler  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
»me  at    *  There  is  but  one  way,*  said  Rachel ; 

I  most  go  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
inder  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.* 
rhen  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Hachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
fenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ba- 
tin  and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
Qitead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
lid  ■•  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
Msm  which  she  gave  into  Rachers  hand.  Ra- 
Mi  strewed  lome  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
nattered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
to  perform  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
Ihe  oeUar ;  tellng  her  that  if  she  oflbred  to  look 
into  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
be  bcoksD     She  alw  d&rected  her  to  k>ok  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  lesi 
than  forty-eight  hours.  *If,*  added  she,  *  you 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  fine  treasure  it  be  !*  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ;  thb  she 
put  off  so  long  that  be  began  to  be  displeased 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  as  U 
drink  a  little  beer  instead.  He  insisted  on  knoii 
ing  the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angr} , 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed;  and  ownel 
tliat  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- ' 
der  cellar,  she  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,*  said  she,  *  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.* 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  he 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out  a-crying;  but  the  farmer  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
ning  woman.  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  a 
pound  of  butter;  but  Sally  was  credubus,  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  the  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  ber  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  op  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  Shf  never  made 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  qf  the 
parson's  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Midsummer- 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  lefl,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jacob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  gone  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pm  fVom  an  old  woman,  for 
foar  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny unlucky  dajrs  in  her  calender,  that  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  because 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work-  And  she  would  have  refused  tlie 
beat  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  en  a 
Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  often  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
poonds  left  her  by  her  grandmother.  Sha  bald 
long  been  oooxXad  Vf  lijwfti^  %  iaVat  \^^  ^rB^ 
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whom  she  lived  fellow  eervant  at  a  creditable 
rarmer*8.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
old,  thought  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling  idle 
young  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadUy  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  ret 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  lonr  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  should 
go  shares  in  the  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow.  Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
sream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  for  those 
songs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
Salfy  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  what. 
9ver  was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfastly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  *  These  two  moles  on 
«uar  cheek,*  added  she,  *.show  you  are  in  some 
danger.*  *  Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chiU 
dren  7*  cried  Sally,  starting  up,  and  letting  fdl 
the  song  of  the  Children  m  the  Wood — *  Hus- 
bands,* muttered  Rachel — *  Alas !  poor  Jacob !' 
SAid  Sally,  mournfully,  *  then  he  will  die  first, 
won't  he  7*  *  Mum  for  that,*  quoth  the  fortune 
taller,  *  I  will  say  no  more.*  Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
mure  mystery  Rachel  affected.  At  last,  she 
said,  *  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
■liver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  *  By  the  power 
ut'  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
tikrds,  next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
turning  a  cup  of  tea  grounds ;  which  will  you 
hiftve7*  *0,  aU!  all!*  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
With  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis- 
dum,  who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
diffisrent  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity.  Alas !  persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  little  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  ^n*s  sixpence  very  crooked. 
*  I  am  sure,*  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
cored  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  [Allow  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  But  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  Uie  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
t  had  oelonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John;  1  am  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cured  me.  L 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  am  sure  I 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except  indeed 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three  hours  whick 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  mj 
ague  soon  afler  I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpence,  and  not  to 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  yon  may  coos 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  m  the 
house  but  me.*  This  was  the  very  thing  Ba* 
chel  wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to 
learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  htr 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took  a 
small  silver  cup  from  the  beaufet,  and  dapped 
it  into  her  pocket  Sally  ran  down,  Umentug 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  she  vnilj 
believed  was  owing  to  her  having  put  it  into 
a  lefl  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.  Rachd 
comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  hn 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  would  worl 
just  as  well  Simple  Sally  thought  herself  hap 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calculating  thst 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
pences. But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.  She  took  tbs 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Sally's 
left  hand.  She  bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  bsr 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  yotmg 
man  who  had  black  hair.  *  No,  indeed,*  criod 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  *  you  mean  black  eyes,  Ar 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  *tis  his  eyes  thii 
are  black.*  *  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,*  muttered  Rachel, '  I  meant  eyes, 
though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  is  ar 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  i 
sloe.*    *  So  they  are,  sure  enough,*  cried  Sallj, 

*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  V  fir- 
getting  that  she  herself  had  just  told  hersob 
And  it  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  tbs 
credulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.  *  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more 
than  that,*  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  must  beware 
of  this  man.*  *  Why  so,*  cried  Sally,  with  great 
quickness :  *  Because,*  answered  Kachel,  *yaQ 
are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.*  *  No,  indeed,  but  I  canV 
said  Sally  ;  *  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.*  ♦  You  cannot,  child,*  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone  ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
er, you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.*  *  Nay,  indeed,*  said  SaJly,  sighing 
deeply,  *  if  I  am  fated,  I  must ;  I  know  there's 
no  resistiuff  one's  fate.'  This  is  a  oomnion  eaift 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their  foDy, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting  it 
'  What  can  I  do  7*  said  Sally.  /  I  wiU  teU  yoo 
that,  too,*  said  Rachel.  *■  You  must  take  a  walk 
next  Sunday  aflemoon  to  the  church-yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  southern-wood  ia  hii 
boeom,  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
■even  o'clock,  he  will  be  the  man.*  *■  Provided,' 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  gfef 
eyes  and  stoops.'    *  v.' ,  to  be  sure,'  said  Raebil 

*  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.*  *  Bat  if  I 
should  mistake,'  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  t  cott  and  eyes  of  the  BBiBe  » 
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loor  r  •  To  prevent  that,'  replied  Rachel, » if  it 
is  the  right  man,  the  two  first  letters  of  hie  name 
will  be  R.  P.  This  man  has  got  money  bevond 
■ea.*  *  O,  I  do  not  value  his  money,*  said  Sally, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
than  house  or  land ;  but  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
another,  I  can't  help  it ;  you  know  there  is  no 
wtiQggUng  against  my  fate.' 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  iill  the  week  but  the  blue  coat  and  the 

Eay  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
r  work.  She  put  her  repnet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into  the  cheese- 
tab.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vats.  She  put  her  little  knife 
oot  of  her  pocket  for  fear  it  should  cut  love,  and 
would  not  stay  in  the  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
an  even  number  of  people,  lest  it  should  break 
the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
her  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
loved. — But  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
teller, the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
fiited  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
bled to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church;  tor  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She  spent  the 
^hole  afternoon  m  ner  little  garret,  dressing  in 
all  her  best  First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
she  recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  colour, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true 
lover's  knot ;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedlar  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
•be  laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
lo  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.— - 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
in  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  anoUier)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
every  step  she  went  She  walked  eagerly  to- 
wards  the  ehurch-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
fight  or  left,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
woold  have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
have  spoilt  alL  As  soon  as  she  came  within 
eight  of  the  wall,  she  spied  a  man  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.  She  looked  again  ; 
Imt  alas  !  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
eoat,  bat  neither  hair  nor  eyes  answered  the 
description.  She  now  happened  to  cast  her 
•yes  on  the  church-dock,  and  found  she  was 
two  hoars  before  her  time.  This  was  some 
comfort  She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  hoars  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  at- 
iMition  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
•cross,  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were 
never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  Uie  way,  that  infal- 
liUe  symptom  of  good  fortune.  While  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O !  the  wonderful  power  of  fortune- 
leQers !  there  she  saw  him  !  there  sat  the  very 
■an !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
as  batter-milk,  and  his  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tab.  Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
his  waistcoat  button-hole.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
tiboaght  it  had  been  sweetbriar,  and  glad  to  catch 
«t  a  strew,  whispered  to  herself,  it  b  not  he. 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accosted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compliments.  She  was  na- 
turally a  modest  girl,  and  but  fur  Rachel's  wick- 
ed arts,  would  not  have  had  coiu-age  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her 
fate  you  know  7  After  a  little  discourse,  sh* 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  ?  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out '  O  the  wonderful  art  of  for- 
tune-tellers !* 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  was  disi. 
turbed  with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fo- 
nerals,  but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
funeral  denoted  a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  would 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstition 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stransrer, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculoua 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt  He  had  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,'  as  the  for- 
tune-teller  had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an 
other  wife  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally's  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing 
and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act  He  soon  ran 
away  fVom  Sally,  leavmg  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weakness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever,  would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  faU 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all 
credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fbrtune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  sooner  begun  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  followed  by  several  people. — *  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  the  five  guineas,'  said  one  of  them, 
*  Do  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  ha^. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  m 
Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do  !*  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wife  had  been  cheated  by  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  'He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
to  her  own  parish :  he  did  not  so  much  value 
the  loss  of  the  money,  ns  he  thought  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  the  ^nb&ic  \a  c\«ax  >Xv«  ^:a\»>*'«,  ^aSL 
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each  vermin.  Mr.  Wilson  immediately  com- 
mitted her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  as- 
met,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment In  the  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
broker  to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  fur  this  crime 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  stealing  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles. 

I  have  thought  it  mj  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  young  men 
and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
eheatt,  impostort,  eunning-women,  fortune-tel' 
lerif  conjurorBy  and  interpreters  of  dreamt.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To 
consult  these  false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
tmt  sinful.     It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them- 


selves as  ignorant  as  those  whom  tliey  pretend 
to  teach  :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying  intB 
that  futiu-ity  which  God,  in  mercy  as  well  u 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  indeed  mrden 
all  things ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  t 
foolish  thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  dc 
iL  This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  nottmsU 
ing  him.  It  is  indeed  charging  Crod  withftlki 
Prudence  is  his  gifl,  and  you  obey  him  better 
when  you  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  prayer,  than  when  you  madly  nm 
into  ruin,  aud  think  you  are  only  submittioj;  to 
your  fate.  Never  fancy  that  you  are  compelled 
to  undo  yourself,  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  de. 
struction,  in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fa- 
tality. Never  believe  that  God  conceals  his  viD 
from  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  his  laws,  ind 
reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gypsy  who  runs  up  ind 
down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  mta 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witch  till  he  leA 
off  serving  God.  The  Bible  will  direct  us  mku 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  and  there  areoc 
days  unlucky  but  those  which  we  make  so  \n 
our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 
'  You  are  the  makers  of  manners.' — Shaktpeare, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  com- 
munity,  to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
mendable fbr  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  hints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  not  intended  as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upon  folly,  being  written  neither  fbr  the 
foolish  nor  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious fbr  ridicule  ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed  are  too  respectable  fbr  satire.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  ex- 
empt thorn  from  the  temptation  to  shameful 
rices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  very 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent ;  to  the  former  it  were 
■nperfluous.  These  remarks,  therefore,  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  seem  to  (^  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 


Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  ire 
three  confederates  against  virtue,  with  whoB 
even  good  kind  of  people  oAcn  contrive  to  live 
on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  reputatiflo 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  practice,  and  by  mov 
decorum  of  manners  without  a  strict  attentioe 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  and  great  There  is  oooe 
thing  almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  oonta 
gion  of  general  example ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Cmis 
tianity  to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  laj 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and  fdea- 
sure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudable  ob* 
jects  of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  • 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  security  is^ 
soon  as  it  is  obtained  ;  and  by  leading  him  who 
is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it  to  stop  short 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  action. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  c^inkc 
of  mankind,  if  tlie  acquisition  of  that  good  opi- 
nion was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endieavoofs. 
Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  poe. 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  *  press  forward,* 
who  thinks  he  has  already  ^attained.'  The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
God's  favour,  have  this  specific  difference,  tbil 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  always  ai 
the  desire:  and  the  spiritual   mind 
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ncthiiig  done   while  any   thing  remaine   un- 
done. 

But  after  all,  a  fair  fame,  the  support  of  num. 
bers,  and  the  flattering  concurrence  of  human 
ofiinion,  is  obviouslv  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for 
is  every  individual  must  die  for  himself,  and 
inswer  for  himself,  both  these  imaginary  re- 
KMirces  will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
sould  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
nren  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
laining,  if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
ifier  the  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature, 
[f  at  the  general  Judgment  Wo  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
common  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
vice.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
freat  day  of  decision,  it  being  the  consummation 
if  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
nercy  of  each  other's  sentence ;  but  to  reserve 
is  for  Am  final  judgment  who  knows  every  mo- 
ive  of  every  action  :  who  will  make  strict  in- 
loisition  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
leas  of  intention;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
irayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
he  moet  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
din^  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu- 
nan  virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor ; 
md  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degrco 
>f  goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
rar  own  rules  and  notions.  Even  the  good  ac- 
ions  of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
ly  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
heir  beneficial  efiects.  The  righteousness  of 
hoee  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
UDong  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteousness 
if  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  for  they  are  not 
mly  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects 
blbl  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  con- 
leience.  Like  Herod,  they  oflen  *  hear  gladly,* 
md  *  do  many  things.*  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
le  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
hoee  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
irhose  future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
8  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  the 
>rofligate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
Hit  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
>y  the  term  good  oori  ofj^opU,  that  mixed  kind 
if  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
wt  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
ne  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  yet  we  arc 
eft  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  his  final  allotment 
rbe  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store- 
wane,  and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  en- 
oyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
iras  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
Jiat  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  sort  of 
mm,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul. 
iitndee  who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
md  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
m  rather  Considered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
if  censure.  His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  *  to  take 
^  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
iplendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
bie  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
Se  committed  no  enormities  that  have  been 
tmiMnitted  to  us ;  for  that  he  dined  well  and 
iraned  well,  ooold  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe-  i 


I  nalty  of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendoar 
proportioned  to  his  opulence,  docs  not  exhibit 
I  one  objection  to  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  soli- 
cited.  And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  qiicHtion.  is  represented, 
in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  vp  his  ryes  being  in 
tortnentB.  His  punishmeut  seeinx  to  iiave  been 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  soilness  and  de. 
lights  of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches  ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi- 
ple which  alone  could  sanctify  it  His  views 
terminated  here;  this  world's  good,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  forgot  God  ;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  amoog 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan- 
gerous, than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
with  a  liberal,  humane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more  false  and  more 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con- 
troverted, than  that  libertinism  and  good-nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  afUir 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philcwo- 
phers,  have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  its  tendency  to  soflen  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounded luxury  ;  and  he  Who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratiBcations  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  wiU 

fenerally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten- 
erness  for. the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  Capree.  And  m  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pro- 
fligate. Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue  are  those,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were,  perhaps,  weH 
esteemed  in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  they  wore  punished  for  what  they  kept 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  arc  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  ofmotioee  and  prin- 
ciples. The  Gospel  is  continually  referring  to 
the  heartf  as  the  source  of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  opirit^  lo  the  pure  in  Aearf,  that  the  divine 
blessing  is  annexed.  A  man  may  correct  many 
imoroper  practices,  and  refrain  fcorcL  tgasn^  vc^ 
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moral  actions,  from  merely  human  motivee ;  but 
though  this  partial  amendment  is  not  wiUiout 
Its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
and  «eglecting  the  mortal  disease.    But  tovub- 
due  a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irregular  de. 
'    tires,  and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,*  is  to  attack 
sin  in  iu  strong  holds.    Totally  to  accmnplUh 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  constantly 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  bo 
fiir  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  dutv  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.     And  this  perfection  b  not 
the  lees  real,  because  it  is  a  pomt  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from  our  natural 
eye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring. 
ing  us  '  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  the 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourwlves,  and  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  state  after  which  we  are  la- 
bouring.— Though  the  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  this  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  better.    And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we  cannot  attain,  are  among  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
tian,  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *■  When  I  awake  up  afler  thy  likeness  I 
■hall  be  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  tinder- 
valuing  the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  be  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
Boon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
■hall  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  7  Grood  hu- 
aoour  and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but  who 
■hall  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  ac 
commodate  them  to  the  conduct  of  men  7  Who 
■hall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practice  ?  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  without  holinett  no  man 
$hall  8ee  the  Lord  ? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  on  the  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  7  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  that 
Aatrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her  abode  in  our 
metropolis;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
elude  that  *  righteousness  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
io  £nd  that  the  obligatioa  to  thrae  duties  wae 


not  always  thought  binding,  not  only  cm  thi 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  enoomiaats  tbeai* 
selves.  How  would  they  be  ■orprised  to  find 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subsist  with 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selfishness  !  that  a  man  may  seem  eagir 
in  redressing  the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  with* 
out  descendmg  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vir- 
tues :  and  bum  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  mil- 
lions he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vies 
and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  hia  own  psr 
sonal  influence !    , 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular  fifr 
is  spangled  over  with  some  constitutional  pfess. 
ing  qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  humour,  sai 
a  Uioughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  !■■> 
tre  round  the  faultiest  characters,  it  is  no  was. 
der  that  common  observers  are  blinded  into  ad> 
miration;  a  profuse  generosity  daz^ee  lAoi 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalo^roa.  Bat 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioneeriiif 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  n^ 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  teod 
to  secure  the  favour  of  Grod.  It  is 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great  i 
be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  with  thoee  ver^ 
people  who  arc  themselves  the  victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  be  eta 
help  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  ths 
danger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  fiJn 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiestantf 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  hu 
ever  produced,  those  very  passages  which  exak 
liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  wen 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  raptors  by 
those  de?uded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps  thst 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  chane- 
ter,  whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  perni- 
cious, by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de. 
structive  vices.  Corrupt  manners,  ruinous  ex- 
travagance, and  the  most  fatal  passion  for  play, 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  many  engaginf 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re- 
spect to  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  But  this  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  snperecri^ 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  in- 
press.  The  young  and  gay  shelter  themseltes 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characten, 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negligent,  not  to 
say  immoral  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  ii  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  be  wrong  :  but  of  such  chieflj 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  such 
less  obvious  oflences  as  are,  in  genera]. 

Safe  from  tbe  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  preserihed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  to^ 
general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  o^  the  present  slight  peribrniaaee 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king's  late  emt 
•  His  Behool  fcr  WrandaL 
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t  tniij  not  be  aiiHannable  la  prsu  on  Iha  heuti 
if  the  better  diiposed,  siich  obwrvanoei  UMem 
o  be  (enersU;  orerlookcd,  and  lo  remark  aucti 
Anees  u  cornmonlj  elude  ceaBtire.  beciiuc- 
hn  »re  not  cnmmonlj  thought  cenaurable. 

it  is  obriou*  to  all  pioua  perwiu,  Xbai  thit 
mnch  of  thedirine  law,  iguoit  whicb  the  bet 
n  kind  of  peopla  trupou  with  the  leut  icniple, 
■  Ihe  fiiarth  commsudinent  Many  whu  would 
Iradder  at  the  Tiotation  of  the  other  nine,  Hftin 
vUboat  ceremonf  to  eipooge  thit  from  Ihe  Di. 
riBaeude;  hatbf  whataulhori(jlhejdothu,hu 
WVCr  been  explained.  The  chriitian  tegialalOT 
kna  not  teem  to  have  abridged  the  command- 
aenta  :  and  there  ia  no  lubaequent  authoritj  lo 
aoch  aa  pretendad  lo  by  Froteitanla. 

It  ia  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  aoch 
lutwit  ofiencea  aa  lie  open  lo  the  cogniiance 
if  higher  tribunab ;  or  to  poUiile  thia  paper  with 
laBoanting  on  the  holden  of  card  aBaembliaa  on 
imday* ;  tha  freqnsnleri  of  laverna  and  ^ming 
Iwrnaa;  the  piintersof  Sunday  nawapapera;  the 
pnprietora  of  Sundar  Slige-coachea ;  and  otbera 
itIm  openlj  inanll  the  lawa  of  tha  land  i  lawa 
irhloh  wilTalwaya  be  held  aacred  by  good  Bob. 
iMla,  eran  vare  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent 

Hany  of  the  order  wboin  I  hare  addreai  are 
ptnoBM  of  the  tendeieat  humanity,  and  notsnly 
Vtah  well  to  the  intereati  of  .virtue,  but  are  fa- 
nmrably  diapoeed  to  advance  the  cauie  of  reli. 
{ion  ;  nay,  would  be  eilreraely  atarllad  at  not 
lainf  thought  aJDcerely  religiona  ;  yat  Trom  in- 
MtUlderation,  want  of  time,  want  of  aelf-^iaml. 
Mtion.  want  of  a  juat  lenn  of  tha  high  require. 
nanta  of  the  DiTioa  law,  want  of  aoapecting  tha 
laeaitlblneaa  of  the  human  heart,  •ometimea 
iDow  thanuaWea  in  inittentioni  and  negUgencei 
rtieh  materially  affect  their  own  aafety,  and 
la  MOiGxt  (^  otheTa.~While  on  animated  apirit 
iT charity  aeema  to  be  kindled  among  ui :  white 
JwTS  ia  a  general  dispoaition  to  initruct  the  ig- 
lorant,  and  to  reform  the  riciona ;  we  cannot 
wlp  regretting  that  theie  amiable  eiartiona 
imild  be  ooonteraeted,  in  aome  degree,  by 
wactioea  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency  ;  tn. 
llDg  in  their  appearance,  but  terioo*  in  their 


Ireaa.     TTiere  ia  an  aggrieTsd  body  of 

NlTTerycapital,  whoaeipirilual  hardihipa  aecni 
icaroely  to  have  been  taken  into  coniidaration,  I 

The  flundar  tbiae*,  no  da^  of  roil  lo  Ibnn. 
b  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindneaa 
a  uerciaing  ancn  cruelty  on  the  aouls  of  men, 
aboae  wliole  Uvea  are  employed  in  embelUibing- 
wr  peraona  1  And  ia  it  quite  concrivable  how 
a  lady'a  eonacience  i*  lUa  lo  make  auch  nice 
diatindiana  that  aba  would  be  ahocked  at  the 
idea  of  aeiidiug  lor  her  mantuamakerl'  or  milK- 


la  il  not  almoat  ridiculoua  to  obaerve  the  leal 
we  have  tor  doing  good  at  a  distance,  white  we 
neglect  the  little,  obfioua,  eiary-day,  domeatic 
duliea  which  ahould  BCem  lo  solicit  oar  imma- 
diate  atlentioa  ?  But  an  action  ever  ao  righ' 
and  praiaa-wortby  which  is  only  to  be  paiiodi- 
callj  perlbrmed,  at  distant  intervale,  ia  Iebs  bar. 
ipt  nature,  than  an  undeTiating 
^amall,  constant  right  babita  aa 
are  nosiiiB  lo  our  natural  indolence,  and  woold 
be  perpetually  veiing  and  disturbing  our  Bclf- 
lovB.  The  weak  heart  indnlges  ita  infirmity,  by 
allowing  itself  intermediate  omisiiona,  ana  ha- 
bitual neglecia  of  duty  ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 
on  regular  but  remote  returna  of  staled  perform- 
ancea.  It  is  leaa  trouble  to  aabacrihe  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gkflpet  in  foreign  partr,  than  to 

panuaded  that  there  are  multitudea  of  wel). 
meaning  people  who  would  gUdly  contribata  to 
a  miasion  of  Chriitianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheile, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  tbal  the  hair-dreaaer, 
whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaining  from 
chorch  has  a  aoul  to  be  saved  j  that  Ihe  law  of 
Ihe  tend  civoperalea  with  the  law  of  God,  lo  for- 
bid their  employing  him  ;  and  that  they  have  no 
right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  thia  portion  of 
hia  time.  The  poor  man,  himself,  perhaps,  da.-ea 
not  remonBlrsta,  for  ftar  he  sboald  be  deprived 
ofhiBemplojmeat  for  IheieBtoflbeweek.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  pleaaurablr 
Sunday  among  the  ereal  and  affluent,  melhink* 
'''       'igte  one  mi  glit  operate  :  would  not  a  de- 


rob  a  fello* 


ikiBouMr  ftorenlbrciDf  ItHkiBi'i 
*t»  BM  IfieUtioii. 

t  II  ii  ftaiHl  mat  since  IIkbb  pa 
onla  orandlBi  Or  ellbir  la  anii 
VdcL 


for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one  of  hie 
hourofrastf  '  Love  workethno  ill  tohisneigb- 
baar,  therefore  love  ia  the  fuUilling  of  the  law.' 

It  is  itrange  that  there  ahould  be  ao  little  con- 
■islency  in  human  conduct,  that  the  aams  per- 
Bons  ahould  gladly  contrihule  to  aproad  Ihe  light 
of  Cbrislianily  in  another  hamiaphere;  whila, 
by  their  example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  pro- 
greasof  il  at  home.  But  it  is,  I  donbt  not,  much 
oftener  owing  to  the  imperceplihle  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
Besides,  it  may  be  in  morata  aa  it  ia  in  optica, 
Ihe  eye  and  the  object  may  come  loo  close  to 
each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.  There 
are  certain  faults  which  presa  too  near  oar  aeli^ 
love  lo  be  even  perceptible  to  ua. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  ia  called  eanlma- 
ney  is  ao  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  interwo 
ren  with  our  family  arrangements,  that  even 
many  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no  longsi 
consider  it  aa  a  worm  whioh  is  feeding  on  the 
vitals  of  domeatic  virtae.  How  many  poor 
youths,  afler  having  been  trained  in  a  wholesome 
drsad  of  idleness  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
»ent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  aslaniahed  In 
find  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant  la  to 
be  paid  by  his  furnishing  the  implements  of  di- 
version lor  the  gnesU  of  the  master.  Thus  good 
aervanla  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  been 
liiminiahing  by  an  elaborate  a 
sober  Ihe  fkmily,  Ihe  fewer  a 
aecMsarily  have  ;  tor  these  eervanU  will  naln- 
ralty  quit  a  place,  howevei  exoaUen^vi^nXBtiuccv 
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is  oo  plajt  for  one  where  there  is  some ;  and  a 
family  where  ihcre  is  bul  little,  for  one  where 
tnere  is  much.  Thus  jf  the  advantage  of  the 
dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
disfiipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragement 
is  let!  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  proapect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober 
minded  families  7 

It  will  be  said  tliat  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  la 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
an  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon- 
■trance  which  should  induce  people  to  abolish 
one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
the  most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  tliorn  from  a 
suffering  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  tJian 
the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  is 
aufTerin^  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  on  eternal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically 
right  It  would  be  arguing  great  ignoranc*,  of 
human  nature,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de- 
gree of  virtue  from  a  person  of  vulgar  sentiments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wish  well  to  the  inte- 
rests of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  ani- 
madversion on  the  subject  of  play  itself  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
fectly  right  to  introduce  any  money  arising  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fa- 
mily economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tem to  diversion,  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
many  discreet  families  whore  this  odd  tratBc  is 
carried  on  7  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
seem  to  have  understood  economy  and  magnifi- 
cence too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndants, 
have  been  scandalized  had  it  been  proposed  to 
them  to  incorporate  play  so  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan  !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  the  amusements 
of  their  own  houses  ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defray  part  of  the  ex})ense  7 

Ijot  me  PUpiHisc  a  case:  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  i^rntleman  who  has  par- 
taken of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend*8 
table,  were  af\er  dinner,  exf)ectod  by  the  butler, 
to  leave  a  pi«»ce  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine  ?  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  frclin^s  revolt  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  project  ?  Yet  there  is  in 
effect  as  lilil'*  hospitality,  ns  litth  friendship, 
and  as  little  Iil)crality  in  hein?  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  cards  as  fr^r  the  wine  ;  bf>th  equally  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment 


It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  that 
how  this  point  has  been  carried  in  favoar  of  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  desoeuds  don 
to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  being  allowed  to  fir- 
nish  the  wine,  for  which  he  shall  oompd  Ik 
guests  to  pay  with  Uie  same  high  interot  wilk 
which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It  will  ssm 
odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  wo  shall  think  bo 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  nodof 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  oostjj  wiMa 
that  they  may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  wifl 
sound  whimsical  at  firal^  to  hear  the  butler  gin 
his  master  notice  that  be  must  quit  his  pboi^ 
because  the  company  have  drank  a  little  wiaa 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaving 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  nwney  sooadi 
reasonable,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  tht 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  fiashionaUa 

The  extinction  of  this  fa%'ouriie  perqoisili 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innon^ 
tion.  All  reformations  seem  fbrniidable  bafiic 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  of  iwi/s,  *  vhick 
gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,*  was  sup 
posed  to  bo  invincibW.  Yet  how  soon  did  a 
general  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  aiij 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that  in  a  verj 
short  space,  near  half  a  million  of  pilfering, 
swearing,  Sabbath-breaking  children,  sboold  bt 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brooght  into  ba- 
bita  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  bavt 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  ic& 
gious  instruction  should  thus  l^  poured  throogh 
the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  vice,  UM 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  grossest  imp^ 
rities  7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  tk 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom:  bat  Ibe 
master  would  find  his  account  in  indenmifyiog 
the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  rclMBBd 
from  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wagei 
of  other  men's  servants.  If  in  a  family  of  otst- 
grown  dissipation  the  stated  addition  shonld  not 
be  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  perqui- 
site, the  servant  must  heroically  submit  to  tkr 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  public 
good.  And  after  all  it  would  be  no  very  sehooi 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  should  not  tba 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  kait 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentlemsn, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  thai 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness,  aad 
who  is  witnering  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  sorpassiog 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant. 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  whiefa 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  nid- 
den  influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  vo- 
luptuous, extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  faib 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  thex 
humbler  stations,  when  raised  from  inferior 
places,  to  the  sudden  affluence  of  these  gainful 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  sudden  vtttXi 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  despertie 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  la;- 
paired  by  the  improvidence  attending  unaccus- 
tomed prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestic  practice  which  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  diffi 
cult  to  redress,  since  such  is  the  present  tUlt 
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that  even  the  conecientious  think 

oblif^ed  to  concur  in  it    Tli«t  inge. 

h  could  devise  wme  effectual  substi- 

daily  and  hourly  lie  of  Not  at  home, 

rve  well  of  society.     Why  will  not 

Me  illustrious  ladies  who  lead  in  the 

world   invent  some  phrase  which 

y  rescue  from  destruction  the  time 

ter  and  the  veracity  of  tiie  servant  ? 

and  appropriate  ezpre^i'^n,  the  not 

bich  should  be  blended  with  the  stig- 

arity,  might  acoomplisli  that  which 

of  Its  being  immoral  has  failed  to 

• 

ediency  of  the  denial  itself^  no  one 
i,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
le  scrupulous  persons  so  very  much 
lawfulness  of  making  their  servant*s 
medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  as 
a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
lo  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
ruction  of  business  and  the  annihila- 
iy.  People  of  very  strict  integrity 
t  this  practice  induces  a  general  spu 
,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
he  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
I  the  moral  constitution.  Others  on 
y  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
on,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than 
'  at  the  beginning,  or  your  humble 
he  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
to  you,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
'here  is,  however,  this  very  material 
that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
'ey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
8  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
I  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
se  in  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
ares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass 
i  than  they  are  worth, 
ffect  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting 
:ed  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
"actised  country  servant  And  who 
It  for  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he 
rdered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
iiom  he  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
iiat  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
n  his  suppressed  indicrnation  at  being 
lecome  himself  the  detector  of  that 
f  which  he  had  been  before  the  in> 
But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
for  even  daring  to  look  honest,  soon 
fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
i  in  proportion  to  the  increased  firm, 
voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  coun- 

vil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
out  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
it  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
isonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
cate  in  small  instances,  and  not  in 
To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
nience,  and  never  for  his  own,  is  pcr- 
;tin?  more  from  human  nature  in  a 
ncmtivated  state  than  we  have  any 
pect  Nor  should  the  master  look  for 
jT  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
lom  the  principle  of  veracity  is  daily 


and  hourly  weakened  in  ocmfbrmity  to  his  uwc 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves,  thf 
only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  con- 
science. Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
certain  given  subject,  every  day ;  while  wo  con- 
tinned  to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviat- 
ing  adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point. 
Who  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  uf  one  year's  to- 
lerable and  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  snould  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood  in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we 
did,  when  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise  of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety, and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious 
that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  sort  of  people , 
I  allude  to  SuifDAT-<x>ifcxKTs.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse 
ment,  allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  music  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  aflHuence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  7 
For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  from  painful  occupations,  they  have  nei- 
ther labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
from  which  to  refrain.  A  little  abstinence  from 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  to 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re. 
mark  will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  this  smusement  I  shall  be  told  that  the  wor<u 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  HandePs. 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  the  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  servant, 
and  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.* 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  halleluiahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  ear  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish- 
ing condescension,  to  include  in  the  command- 
ment 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  even 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  suppose  (whnt, 
however,  doeff  not  often  happen)  that  no  unhal- 
lowed strains  are  ever  introduced ;  I  will  adm>' 
that  some  attend  these  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay,  I  teould  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals 
I  were  filled  up  with  conversation,  *  whereby  qqi^ 
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m«y  cdifjr  another  :*  yet  all  these  good  effects, 
allowing  them  really  to  have  been  produced, 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  objection  of  an 
KviL  EXAMPLE ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re- 
fuse any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  its  own  pleasure 
to  so  important  a  motive  ?  Your  servants  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  ccmcert  as  a  se- 
cular diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common  amuse- 
ments ?  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
■acrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  even  as  long  a*  the  world 
itood,  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
of  men  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac- 
tice is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  less 
•nlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
•ions  one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
human  policy ;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fast, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast :  for  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp, 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  ali- 
ment :  not  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  our 
gratification  is  of\en  converted  into  our  bane- 
Anacrcon  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  tlieir  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tisfaction than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  does  not  contain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow  ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  can  extract  from  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  us  are  foreign  to  it-  We  ex- 
haust the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  our 
happincds  dci)ends  on  hit  having  overcome  the 
world. — *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  |>cace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  givtth  gite  I 
anto  you.^ 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow 
ajod  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  the  frequent- 
ingof  public  walks  and  gardens T>n  a  Sunday  ; 
and  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself  But  I  must 
appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  the  effect  be  favourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
wc  commonly  retire  from  these  places  with  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  full  force  7  We  entered  these  sprightly 
scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tinc- 
ture of  that  devDOt  spirit  which  the  public  wnr- 


ship  had  infused  into  the  mind :  bat  haw  «i 
not  felt  it  gradually  diminish  7  Have  not  ov 
powers  of  resistance  grown  insensibly  waskwl 
Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  scene  oonverted,  wi 
were,  argument  into  allusion  7  The  doctiiM^ 
which  in  the  morning  appeared  the  sober  d» 
tates  of  reason,  now  seem  onreaaotiably  rigii, 
and  truths,  which  were  then  thoag^ht  ineoolii^ 
vertible,  now  appear  impertinent.  To  anraw 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  al 
lurements.  The  understanding  may  coatronat 
a  startling  proposition  with  leM  difficulty  thn 
the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of  ■• 
ducing  eayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  i|iacrii 
tive  faith  to  the  enchantment  of  present  pl» 
sure,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons;  itn 
resisting  arms  with  rules ;  it  is  combating  iMf 
tation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  be  who  enfi|« 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  find  that  hu  ehaf 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  be  is  wij 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  his  eonw 
tion  that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  back;  Ui 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  fidlibility ;  hii 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  fra 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  dedins  Ik 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  dilj 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume  em 
so  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  rigkL 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incuraiQB  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  thoughts,  k 
matters  little  by  what  gate  the  enemy  eolefti 
If  the  effect  be  injurious,  the  cause  canaot  ki 
quite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  that  though  they  seem  not  li 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  Uiemselves,  they  m- 
perceptibly  indispose  the  mind  to  every  thiif 
that  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  prodace  agaimtil 
this  preciseness,  that  hackneyed  remark  whitk 
one  is  tired  of  bearing,  that  Sunday  dii 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign 
tries,  as  well  in  those  profeasing  the  refo 
ed  religion,  as  popery.  But  ih&  comptiam 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world*  are  M 
reasonable  justification  of  the  eril  practices  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pn- 
per  objects  of  imitation.  It  is  still  a  remnaM 
of  the  old  leaven ;  and  as  to  pleading  the  pn» 
tice  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  blusbiestB 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  hi* 
self  by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  !•• 
ligion,  whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  olhff 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicaCiaf 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  1^ 
reign  countries,  by  allowing  that  establisfaid 
custom  and  long  prescription  have  the  privil8|0 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yet  foreigners  may,  at  bul, 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  oonBi- 
Vance  of  the  law  :  while  in  this  coontry,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  ooncorriif 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venen 
ble  sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  brsiofc 
of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to  miseB» 
struction  than  in  countries  where  so  many  aa 
tives  do  not  concur  in  its  support 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  ncgM  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord*s  day  are  mu* 
•n  the  performance  of  all  their  other  dutiH 
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mi^h  thej  aboald  bear  in  mind  th«t  the  ob. 
VTaiioe  of  their  other  duUee  is  no  atonement 
r  the  neglect  of  this ;  I  will  however  venture 
•  affirm,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  con- 
afentioualj  to  observe  this  day  from  rifht  mo- 
ffMkt  have  been  uniformly  attentive  to  their  go- 
md  conduct  It  hai  been  the  opinion  of  many 
lae  mnd  good  men,*  that  Christianity  will  stand 
'  &11,   aa  this  day  is  neglected  or  observed. 
andmy  aeems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Palla- 
lam ;  and  the  city  of  God  will  never  be  totally 
ikm  bj  the  enemy  till  the  observance  of  that 
I  quite  lost    Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
■ptain  of  oar  Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert 
ioMelf  in  its  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
m  divine  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  con- 
idarmted  attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 
I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
mnj  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
nsd  people  in  the  progress  of  religion.    None 
irfaapa  contributes  more  to  it  than  that  cold, 
rodential  caution  against  the  folly  of  aiming 
iperfeetion^  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vrldly  wise.  *  We  must  take  the  world,'  say 


■J,  *  aa  we  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  busi- 
Ma»  and  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  ri^hte- 
m  overmuch.*  A  text  by  the  way  entirely 
liaiinderstood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
Bot  these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
maxim  in  human  affairs.  In  arts  and 
iterat  the  most  consummate  models  are  held 
It  to  imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
intioned  against  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
i,  or  too  rich.  Activity  in  business  is  account- 
I  commendable ;  in  fViendship  it  is  amiable ; 
I  ambition  it  is  laudable.  The  highest  exer. 
ooa  of  industry  are  commended ;  the  finest 
Mrgiee  of  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the 
Mridhing  concerns  of  earthly  things,  zeal  is  ex- 
lUod  as  exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
■d  a  vigorous  mind !  Strange !  that  to  be  *  fer- 
mt  in  apirit,*  should  only  be  dishonourable  in 
lat  aingle  instance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
land  unremitting  diligence,  and  unextinguish- 
ble  warmth. 

But  after  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
lal  the  common  vice  of  the  times  7  Is  there  any 
ay  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
le  ^^at  should  transport  them  to  dangerous 
■d  inconvenient  excesses  ?  Are  our  young  men 
ffiubion  so  very  much  led  away  by  the  fer- 
Bora  of  piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
■aginations  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 

*  Tlie  testimony  of  one  lawyer,  will,  perhaps,  be  less 
tlian  that  of  many  priests.  *  I  have  ever 
says  the  great  lord  chief  Justice  Hale,  *  by  a 
and  dilifent  observation,  that  a  due  observance  of 
m  doty  of  Sunday  has  ever  had  Joined  to  it  a  blessing 
poa  tbe  rest  of  mv  time ;  and  the  week  that  has  been 
y  bsfUD  has  been  blessed  snd  prosperous  to  me :  and, 
a  tab  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the 
Btiss  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  been  unsuc- 
MiAd  and  unbapi^  to  my  own  secular  employments, 
o  that  I  coald  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  successes 
m  wsek  tbUowing,  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this 
qr.  And  1  do  not  write  this  lightly  but  by  long  and 
mad  experience.*— 51ir  Matthew  Haiti's  Work$. 
t  When  Pliny  the  younger  was  accused  of  despising 
Hdsfeoerate  eloquence  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  va- 
hy  CMf  aspiring  at  perfection  in  oratory,  and  of  endea- 
oariof  to  become  the  rival  of  Cicero ;  instead  of  deny- 
m  the  charge,  he  exclaimed  with  a  noMo  qiirit,  *  I 
nk  it  tlis  heigltt  of  folly  not  always  to  propose  to  my- 

object  of  imitation.' 


by  the   freezing  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  ? 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  communicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  require  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ex 
tinguisned  by  ridicule?   When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the   wild  notions  and  ro 
mantic  ideas  which  misled  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
occasion,  (among  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  chival- 
ry ;  and  he  who  declaims  against  religious  ex- 
cesses in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  times  in   which  he  lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxims 
are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  atad 
always  seem  to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that 
method  of  reconciling  the  conscience  to  prac- 
tices not  decidedly  wicked,  and  yet  not  scrupu- 
lously right  by  the  qualifying  phrase,  that  there 
it  no  harm  in  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno- 
cent persons  do  not  inflame  their  spiritual  reck- 
oning by  this  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematically, 
or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  they  are  persuaded  have  no  harm  in  them* 
But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague  and  in« 
determinate  ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
out  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
other ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per- 
mitted from  unlawful  pleasures,  are  gradually 
broken  down  and  the  marks  which  separate 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  almost  swept  away  in  polite  conversation. 
The  most  grave  offences  are  often  named  with 
cool  indifference ;  the  most  shameful  profligacy 
with  affected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tolera- 
tion. The  substitution  of  the  word  gallanlrif 
for  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happiness 
and  coniugal  virtue,  b  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  aU  Uie  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passions  should 
be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may 'look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication, in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  onr 
constitution :  but  that  our  reaton  should  ever  be 
exerted  in  its  favour,  that  our  eonveroatiom 
should  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  oar 
Judgment  should  ever  look  on  with  indiffetecmv 
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that  our  tonguen  should  ever  be  employed  to 
roofbuad  tlie  eternal  distinctionfi  of  right  and 
wrong ;  this  has  nu  siiadow  of  excuse  :  becaoie 
tills  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
aooiogy  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 

However  defective,  thcreff)re,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  seduc- 
tion or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
lowering  the  btandako  of  right.  Tliis  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag, 
nates  the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irrecover- 
abl^  debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
Knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
communication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it.  If  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty  mark :  but  where  the 
RULE  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion- 
ably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  the  defeat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discourage  men  Ui. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
ed heart.  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
too  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent, to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint- 
ments  which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
ber  botmty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  Vney  not  fed  by  tlie 
living  (buntain  of  religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrit?, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  on- 
successful  attempts  to  do  good.  I  never  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
company  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe, lest  it  shoald  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienoed  from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  is 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  saving  their  money, 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane  meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetous  man*s  ar- 
guments,  and  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  naturally  bard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
oflen  Doihing  but  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
bow  /iff  I0  good  be  hu  been  able  to  do  in  it,  har- 


den  many  a  tender-hearted  person.  Hm  mlk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soured  by  repeated 
acts  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  indoecs  ai 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  othera.  fhm  1 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  bmna 
virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uooooftit 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its  cwi 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  nealth  cf 
young  and  uninfected  virtue.  For  this  distaa- 
per,  generated  by  a  too  sangoine  dispoatioBi 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoisl 
ments,  from  having  rated  worldly  generosity  UK 
highly,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  or  rather  om 
prevention :  and  this  is  a  genuine  prindpli  of 
piety.  He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  ■  I0 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God ;  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiviig 
his  fellow-servant  the  hundred  pence,  is  a  eoo> 
dition  annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  tea 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  oMSfl 
ness  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer  bii 
expectation.  He  will  soon  become  only  anxkni 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committing  eventi  Is 
higher  hands.  Disappointments  will  then  obIj 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtea 
His  charity  will  then  become  a  sacriBce  witb 
which  God  is  well  pleased !  His  affections  w3 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  hb  deroCions  dmhi 
intense.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  coorageoai 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  princi 
pie,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed' diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mii> 
chief  of  judgmg  of  the  righteousness  of  any  ae- 
tion  by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  exoelienee  of 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it. 

We  must  never  proportion  oar  exertiootli 
our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  landaUt 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it&iki 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  othen,  tbsn 
would  not  be  left  an  alms-house,  a  cbaritj.«cfaoal| 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prae* 
tice  were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  nad  bsa 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  beeaoN 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  caaea,  this  Ux 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  lail 
be  brought  as  an  argument  for  shutting  up  oar 
churches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if^  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopiaa 
and  romantic  eYcrj  generous  project  of  the  b& 
tive  and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  1 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  /ee/tn^,  and  rejects  vitk 
disdain  the  influence  of  an  higbor  pnneiple.  1 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  this  humaac 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  the  be- 
neficent Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  n 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneaainess.  I  wooM 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarisai 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  cx> 
oept  in  the  immediate  presence,  and  vithia  tht 
audible  cry  of  misery.  Thu  sort  of  feeling  Ar* 
gets  that  any  calamity  exists  which  ia  oat  of  ili 
own  aight ;  and  though  it  would  empty  iti  pant 
(or  such  an  occ<i«iond  object  as  roa«es  traasiiil 
sensibility,  yet  it  «dd>  n  makes  any  scaled  pf* 
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nsMm  for  iniaeries,  which  are  not  tho  less  real 
fancaiue  they  do  not  obtrude  upon  the  sight,  and 
■wakeo  the  tenderness  of  immediate  sympathy. 
This  is  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
iprii]£8  and  wheels  to  set  it  a  going ;  whereas 
imI  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be  acted 
upon  by  impressions  and  impulses. 

Another  cause  which  very  much  intimidates 
wvU-disposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  cha- 
racter of  piety  should  derogate  from  their  repu- 
tetioQ  o  men  of  sense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
oitorally  arrogates  to  himself  the  superiority  of 
undsratanding  over  every  religious  man.  He, 
tberelbre,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
high  Taloe  on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
Bwde  very  considerable  advances  in  piety  be. 
ton  he  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indifference 
to  this  osurped  superiority  of  another :  before 
be  can  aubmit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assiorned  him  by  the 
■uperciliooa  hand  of  worldly  wyidora.  But  this 
■ttack  apon  his  pride  will  be  n\»  ban  touchstone 
of  hi«  sineerity.  If  his  advances  have  not  been 
■o  eoosiderable,  then  by  an  h3rpocriBy  of  the 
leaat  common  kind,  he  will  be  mdustrious  to 
appear  less  ^;ood  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  de- 
tsedon  of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
on  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
attainments.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
IS  too  sednloasly  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre- 
tensions  as  an  ingenious  nfto,  his  claims  to 
piety  should  daily  become  weaker.  That  which 
is  long  suppressed  is  too  frequently  extin. 
gnished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
faint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
noon  tmr  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me 
■ot  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
gle of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
versy ;  I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  optntons, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  less  fsvourable  to 
rood  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  societv. 
Bat  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thought 
ill-bred  and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  the 
tnnirtie  should  now  and  then  betray  the  *  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  ;*  (hat  when  such  subjects 
are  casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold- 
ness did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
animation  of  countenance  which  made  common 
topics  interesting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi- 
ble signs  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
moderate  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
rracc*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub- 
jecls  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
are  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  common  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
themselves  on  occasions  where  both  might  ap- 
pear  to  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
BOW  and  then  to  break  out  into  language  7  Art- 
its,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  scho- 
lars  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  professions  by 
matoal  intercourse.  New  lights  are  struck  out, 
irnprorements  arc  suggestea,  emulation  is  kin- 
dled, love  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  dedre  of  excel- 
lence is  excited  by  oommanication.  And  is  piety 
%laiie  so  verf  easy  of  acgnisitieii,  so  very  natu. 


ral  to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  ol 
the  helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects  ?  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par- 
ticular  country,  are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research  ;  they  think  nothing  indifler- 
ent  by  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  afiected.  Every  hint  which  may  pro- 
cure them  any  information,  or  caution  them 
against  any  danger,  is  thankfully  received ;  and 
all  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eameet  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey  ;  and  do  f*illy 
believe^  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  they  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
in  it 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people  seerns 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  f  reat 
and  actual  sins  arc  to  be  guarded  against. 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  the  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  re 
gard  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sinfl  of  omission  innke  up,  pcrhsps,  the  most  for- 
midable part  ofMetr  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  number  what  they  wa|}t  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
jittle  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition ;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  locjl  nr  personal  existence,  not 
being  recorded  by  ."-tandinsr  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distinct  image  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  smks  into  quiet  oblivion, 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omissions 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  '  secret  sins,*  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  ofiences  against 
which  the  Grospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection, 
ate  exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
hifl  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  eorrxtpt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  ta- 
lents  ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  future  condemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in  ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes,  as  being  more  natu. 
rally  obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Reliifion  even  amcmg  the  well, 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  thaJL 
lifb  of  haiA  auiAAT\\^,  ilu^  ^lauf^  ^\N0QAw&»t 
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irhich  they  pretend  she  enjoins  on  her  disciples. 
And  it  were  well  if  this  were  onl^  the  misre- 
presentation  of  her  declared  enemies ;  but  on. 
oappily,  it  is  the  too  frequent  misconception  of 
her  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an  over- 
charged  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than  it 
is  unlike ;  for  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
fl^ion,  with  all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
is  not  only  safety  hereailer,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
us  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Does  Religion  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  rigorously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  7 
Does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Does  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
she  embitter  Life  like  Discord ;  or  abridgb  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications  as  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tyrs :  and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votari^.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries  ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them  :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
ooDstantly  hating  any  one  must  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  iL  And  resentment  is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  wc  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good  kind 
ff  peojUe,  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
quality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
lief and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  duty  and 
religious  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable  to 
the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irrasbti- 
hle  as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest  future  reward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  Bat  in  order  to  five  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting  the 
Atberlem  and  widow  in  their  affliction,*  b  inse- 


parably attached  to  the  difiicult  and  seUUicijaf 
injunction  of*  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  Imi 
the  world.*  This  adjunct  is  the  more  needful 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  eoa 
mutation,  and  to  allow  themselves  so  nnxk 
pleasure  in  exchange  for  so  mach  charity.  Brt 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  bt  is 
other.  The  Christian  virtues  derive  their  bifh 
est  lustre  from  association :  they  have  sodi  a 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imps 
feet  when  solitary  ;  their  radiance  is  brigbtsM^ 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and  their 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  aUinfli 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  wortof  fUfli 
sometimes  use  religion  as  the  volnptuoos  ow 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  maki 
health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  oonsidw 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  eoa- 
science  with  a  life  of  pleasure.  But  no  monl 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contradictiona  b 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  will  iliB 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  eoi^ 
lesce  with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  iB» 
nuate  that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  fnm 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes ;  to  is> 
nounce  the  generous  and  important  duties  of 
active  life  for  the  visionary,  cold,  and  frniflwi 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No:  Iks 
mischief  arises  not  from  our  living  in  the  warU, 
but  from  the  world  living  in  us ;  occupying  oar 
hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  afiections.  Axtioi 
is  the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  ii  the  thestif 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  perftet 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in  thf 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busisst  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  triili 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportioosd 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  danger 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  virtoe 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  integrity  in  • 
great  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  it 
in  the  bosom  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  good  sarf  •( 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  pnifessiaOi 
oy  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  g^et^,  and 
happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious  Oinstiaw 
If  this  assertion  be  true,  which  I  very  mneb 
suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  appamt 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  derifed 
from  the  same  source  of  consolation  which  Mra 
Quickly  recommends  to  FalstafT,  in  Shakr 
peare*s  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate?  *He  wished  for  com 
fort,  quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  him  hf 
should  not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  t 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.*  Do  not  ma 
ny  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  water  froa 
these  dry  wells  of  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pft 
carious  and  imperfect  happiness  in  this  woik, 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  coneen' 
of  the  next. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  pKfj* 
is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even  sood  km 
of  people  too  oflen  entertain  against  Ukms  wbo 
differ  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  wb* 
b  stnoerely  in  earnest  to  advance  the  inlaii^ 
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>l  religion,  win  hare  ftcqoired  inch  ■  degree  of 
candour,  u  to  become  iedifl^rent  bf  whom  gwxl 
i  done,  or  tcha  hu  the  repuUtioa  of  doing  it^ 
>roTided  it  be  &cluilly  done.  He  will  be  uni- 
me  to  iocraue  the  stock  of  humin  Tirlue  and 
>f  heppinuu  by  over;  poMible  meuu.  He  will 
Thet  aiid  aherpen  every  inatrument  of  goodneae, 
bough  it  be  do(  ^al  in  bia  own  mould,  oi 
•■liioDed  if\er  bii  own  pattern,     fie  will  nerei 


I  ahall  eoncloda  tbeae  laoae  and  immethodi- 
al  biota  with  a  plain  Iboogb  abort  addreaa  to 
boM  who  content  Ihemnlvea  with  a  decent  pro- 
iaHon  of  the  doetrioei,  and  a  formal  allend- 
mce  OD  tha  officca,  inatead  of  a  diligent  dia- 
ibarBe  of  the  dutiea  of  Chriatianity.  Belieie, 
md  liirgini  me  ! — you  are  the  people  who  lower 
'•ligion  in  the  ejea  of  iti  enemiea.  The  opsn- 
j  [Hofsne,  the  avowed  eoetniea  to  God  and 
[oodnoaa,  aerre  to  contitm  the  trutha  they  mean 
o  oppoie,  to  illuatrate  the  doctrinea  they  deny, 
ind  to  accomplish  the  very  prediction  they  affi^ct 
o  diabetieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadeiiuate  and 
■ithleaa  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  jou 
u«teiid  to  jupport. — When  an  acute  and. keen. 
■.jri  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
17  which  yoa  profbaa  to  walk,  he  Rnda  so  little 
inaJogy  between  them,  the  copy  ia  ao  unlike  the 
altem,  that  this  inconaiatency  of  your'a  is  the 
■aaa  Ihraofh  which  his  moat  dangeroua  attack 
a  made.  And  1  must  confeaa,  that,  of  all  the 
UTumantt,  which  the  malignant  indualry  of  in- 
idelilj  baa  boen  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
miduct  ofprofeaaiag  Chtialians  aeema  to  me  to 
■e  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable  of  atag- 
;aring  ■  man  of  senae. — He  heara  ofa  spiritual 
ind  aelfldenying  religion  ;  he  reada  the  beati- 
odst  1  b«  obaervea  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
b»  (oapal  ia  planted  against  pride  and  aeosu- 
ility.  He  then  turns  to  ihs  transcript  of  this 
■ufect  original ;  to  the  Uvea  which  pretend  to 
«  fashioned  by  iL  There  he  aee^  with  tri- 
unphant  derision  that  pride,  aelf.love,  luiary, 
dMafficiencj,  unbounded  personal  eipenae, 
lod  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasare.  are  re- 
Nitable  vices  in  the  eyea  of  man^  of  those  who 
icknowledge  the  truth  oftbe  Christian  doctrines. 
i»  wcigha  that  meckncaa  to  which  a  blessing 
■  promiaed,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  loo 
ncnmon  to  be  very  dishonourable.  He  com- 
laraa  that  nan.conformily  to  the  world,  which 
be  Bible  makes  the  criterion  ofa  believer,  with 
hat  rage  for  amusement  which  is  not  cnnnider- 
rd  u  disreputable  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
iw  self-denying  and  lowly  character  of  the  Ao- 
Jwr  of  our  faith  with  the  aansoal  practices  of 
•-it  fijllowcra.  He  finds  llttlo  rssembUnce  be. 
.ween  the  rmlrainl*  prescribed,  and  the  gratifi. 
lations  indulged  in.  What  coaclusions  must  a 
•pecalalira  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  auch 
^ramiaea  T  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phraaea 
»  ■  a  broken  ipirit,'  a  '  contrite  liearl,'  -poverty 
jf  apirit,'  '  refraining  the  mul,' '  keeping  it  low," 
and* casting  down  high  imaginations,*  should 
be  10  Iha  unbeliever  '  liiolishnuas,'  when  such 
humiliating  doctrine*  are  a '  stumbling  block'  to 


I  cordiallj  relish  a  rriigion  which  proftMHidlj 

tells  them  it  was  sent  to  slain  the  pride  of  hn 

man  glory,  and  '  to  exclude  boaaling  7' 
I      But  though  the  pasaivs  and  aelf-denying  irir- 
<  tues  are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere  good 

sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evan 
I  golical  virtues.  Tiie  worlil  extols  brilliant  ao- 
I  tions  ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good  habita  and  right 
I  motives :    it  seldom  inculcalea  those  splendid 

deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches  those  totlj 
I  sentiments  which  constitute  philosopher*;  but 
I  it  eDJcins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  selt^of 

living  uncorrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing- 
'  besetting  *ina,  and  of  'not  thinking  of  ourselvs* 
!  more  highly  than  wc  ought.'  The  aequitiiia* 
'  of  glory  was  tb*  pr*ccpt  of  other  religions,  the 

conltiapl  ol  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 
Let  us  then  be  coosiateot,  and  we  shall  never 

mies.  Let  nut  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  hava 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  our  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

Wc  Bbow  Ihs  roimh  snd  Iharnv  wsj  Id  bssv*!], 

Would  it  not  become  (he  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  moat  une- 
(juivocal  proof,  to  chooee  some  rule  and  abide  by 
it?  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculon* 
character.  Fixed  priociplea,  if  they  be  really 
principles  of  tlie  heart,  and  not  merely  opinion* 
oflbe  underaUnding,  will  be  folkwed  by  a  con. 
siatent  conrae  of  action ;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instability  of  ounducL  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  profeaa  to  admire, 
let  u*  square  our  lives  by  it.  If  either  the  Ko- 
ran of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelationa  of  Zoroaster, 
beapeifect  guide,  let  US  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confociua,  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  lot 
□a  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictate* 
of  their  philosophy  ;  and  then,  though  we  may 
be  wrong,  we  shall  not  be  sbsmrd  ;  we  may  ba 
erroneous,  but  we  shall  not  be  inconaiatent ;  bat 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  wn 
profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  fi>T  a 
consummate  pattern.  •  If  the  Urd  be  God,  let 
us  fallow  Hem.'  If  Christ  heaaacrifica  for  na; 
let  Him  be  alK)  to  us  the  example  of  an  bolj 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flaUer  myaelf  that  tb* 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begin*  to 
brighlen.  I  indulge  myself  in  momenta  of  thn 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision,  that 
things  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  'all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  God  and  of  his  ChrisL'  I  take  encoutogo- 
ment  Ihst  that  glorious  prophecy,  that  '  of  th* 
increase  of  his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,'  soems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  j  and 
In  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  nobl* 
attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  alave-tradc.'     For  what  event  owl 

butc  to  '  give  the  So.n  the  heathen   for  his  in- 
illermost  parts  of  the  earth 


>n  was  tiien  IxfiBBiai  M  ti 
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•ntarprise  which  will  restore  the  lustre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cut  off  at  a  single  stroke  as 
large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  gailt 
as  ever  impaired  the  virtue  or  dishonoured  the 
councils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catho- 
lic temper  is  diffusing  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  mpre  prevalent ;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  rancour, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  (loints  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  encouragements  ;  wc  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  many  respectable,  and  not  a  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  inoHt  exemplary  in  con- 
duct. An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi- 
cious, is  spreading  among  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
6od:'thata8  prosperity  is  already  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virt  ue  m  ay  abide  in  our  d  welli  ngs. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  afler  partial 
and  Bubordinate  amendment  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  great,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
toal.  Their  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw  their  habits,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters. To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while 
the  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
tho  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
thristian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain  from  those 
offences,  for  which  tlie  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  effectual  good  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion  ;  and  while  the 
Mcred  dny  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 

*  This  was  written  before  the  Krcnch  revolution  1 1 


the  journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred  beeaase 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interruptiooi 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  well-meaning  Son 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorne,  wbeo  be 
reflects  that  he  owes  the  accoramodation  of  u 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  whiefc 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  human  lav 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating  T 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  littk 
inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diva 
sions  of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  that 
many  houses  of  Uie  first  nobility  are  on  thtt 
evening  crowded  with  company,  and  socb 
amusements  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  bo- 
man  laws  even  on  common  days  7  As  imitation, 
and  a  desire  of  being  in  the  fashion,  govern  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  not  think  reformation  reputable,  while 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  prmeiitei, 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  counteracted  by 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless  ;  it  is  ridico- 
lous  ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted  to 
set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness,  when  thej 
find  it  is  only  expected  from  the  lower  ranka 
They  cannot  surely  but  smile  at  the  disiotereit* 
edness  of  their  superiors,  who,  while  they  seem 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  others,  are  so  little 
solicitous  about  their  own  state.  The  ambitious 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  is 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  be  apt 
to  entertain  very  exalted  notions  of  that  pro 
miscd  future  reward,  the  road  to  which  thej 
perceive  their  betters  are  so  much  more  eamesC 
to  point  out  to  Mem,  than  to  walk  in  thcmsehsk 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
that  Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  received 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  lives,  nuc 
TicEs,  and  examples  of  its  venerable  professors. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  pre. 
judicc  could  resi<<t,  no  Jewish  logic  refute,  and 
no  Pagan  persecution  discredit  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  praihed  and  promtdgaitd 
the  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
would  have  produced  but  very  slender  effects  on 
the  faith  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  asto- 
nishing consequences  which  followed  the  port 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  been 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  nocranni 
the  Christians  recommended  had  not  been  illus- 
trated by  the  uves  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECX)ND  EDITION 


The  public  favour  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob- 
lections  that  have  been  made  to  it  Since  the 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
have  hf)nourcd  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austerity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far  ;  that  it  takes  away  all  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down 


a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attemptiof 
to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observatiooi 
the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  whilut  ani- 
madverting on  error,  the  insisting  on  obviov 
duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  tell  people  what 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  is- 
tention  of  this  address,  than  to  observe  opoe 
practices  which  long  habit  had  prevented  then 
from  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  wd^ 
meaning  persons  can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  on  t 
subject  which  has  exhausteid  precept  and  we*- 
kfied  exhortation.    To  have  exfwtialed  oo  it 
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would  only  have  been  to  mpent  what  is  already 
known  and  acknowledged  to  bo  right,  even  by 
those  whom  the  hurry  of  engagements  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  run  the  race  of  pleasure  with  more  alacrity 
on  the  other  six.  But  probably  it  is  not  the  du- 
ties, but  the  amusements  appropriated  to  the  day 
about  which  the  inquiry  is  made.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  found,  that  the  intervals  of  a  Sunday 
reguli&rly  devoted  to  all  its  reasonable  and  ob- 
vious employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
tedious,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
santly filled  up  by  cheerful,  innocent,  and  in- 
structive  conversation.  Human  delights  would 
be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
eircle  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the^ippm. 
priate  pleasures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
pleasares  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be- 
neficence, to  be  estimated  as  nothing? 

There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
msal,  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an. 
air  of  imposing  gravity,  by  those  who  produce 
cards  on  a  Sunday  evening,  that  U  is  httter  to 
ploy  than  to  talk  scandal. — Before  this  pithy 
axiom  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect- 
ed that  Sunday  gaming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  morals.  Without 
entering  into  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
two  occupations,  or  presuming  to  determine 
which  has  a  claim  to  pre-emmence  of  piety, 
may  we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
alternatives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  human  resource ;  but  that  something 
will  still  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  interest  those 
«.  ho  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  7 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  life 
are  perpetually  complaining  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  and  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  largo  circles  and  mixed  as- 
Mtmblies,  leaves  them  little  leisure  for  family 
rajoyment,  select  conversation,  and  domestic 
delights.  Others,  with  no  less  earnestness,  la- 
ment that  the  hurry  of  public  stations,  and  the 
neoessary  demands  of  active  life,  allow  them  no 
time  for  any  but  frivolous  reading.  Now  the 
reearrence  of  one  Sunday  in  every  week  seems 
to  hold  out  an  inviting  remedy  for  both  these 
evils.    The  sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of 


family  society  might  then  be  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of  fashion 
living  m  the  same  house,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  pleasure  keep  a 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  week,  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time 
together,  and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for 
each  other,  that  affection  for  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  very  favourable.  To 
the  other  set  of  complainers,  those  who  can  find 
no  tivm  to  read,  this  interval  naturally  presents 
itscl^&nd  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  the  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
unfrequently,  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  sub- 
jects peculiarly  suited  to  this  day ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  of  the  world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
the  profoundest  investigator  of  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has  produced,  have 
all  written  on  such  subjects  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord*s  day.  Such  authors 
as  these,  even  wits,  philosopliers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend. 
Of  this  illustrious  group  only  one  was  a  clergy, 
man,  which  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  will  be 
a  strung  recommendation  ;  though  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modem  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  because  they  are  profeootomd^ — 
In  every  other  function,  a  man*s  compositions 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  peculi- 
arly belong  to  his  more  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer ;  Sy- 
denham is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers, 
m  ppite  of  his  having  been  a  physician  ;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Cssar  are  of  established  an- 
thority  in  military  operations,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  soldier. 

«  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Butler,  Addison, 
Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

There  was  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or  law, 
or  diacipltne,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  pubfic  good  as  the  Christian  faith. — Lord  Baton. 


IWrRODUCTION. 

Tbs  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to  offer 
tome  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of 
religion  among  a  great  part  of  the  polite  and  the 
fiahionable ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
persons  who,  whether  from  disbelief  or  whatever 
•ther  Cfloee,  avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of 


Christianity ;  but  among  that  more  decent  class 
also,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of 
its  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat- 
tentive to  any  of  its  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of 
its  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and  conduct. 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Christianity,  like  it? 
Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  those  wh« 
in  so  many  worda  diecmxi  \2kMAx  vQ^nAava^  >» 
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Its  authority,  bat  is  betrayed  by  the  still  more 
treacherous  disciple,  even  while  he  cries,  Hail, 
Ma$ter!  ' 

For  this  visible  declension  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assi^^,  some  of  which  how- 
ever do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  the  increased  pro- 
fli^cy  of  the  tommmi  people,  by  ascribing  it, 
ver^  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
farther  aifirms — that  the  general  conduct  of  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  w<^|^ip  7 
So  far  I  most  cordially  agree  with  th#^ble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  tbUi  that 
the  disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed  by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne* 
cessarily  die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  from  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  fixed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  performed  at  all.f 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
service  of  the  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Liturgy ;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred from  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  from  speculative  objections  and  con- 
scientious scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  e&tablishment 
myself^  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  convic- 
tion. I  regard  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  onoe  affectionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  is  strange- 
ly indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
dinances, and  he  may  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
videnoe  of  God,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  natural 
variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  as  it  were  fixed,  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  evangeli<^,  and 
which  is  enriched  by  such  a  large  infusion  of 
sacred  Scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  ua  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  wc  are  not  fervent 
in  asking  it  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  hu- 
miliation in  the  ConfeMsion^  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness  in  the  Petitions,  a  congenial  joy  in  the 
Adoration,  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
Thanksgivingt,  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
*  tlie  firm  of  godliness,*  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  destitute  of  its  *  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  read  to  us^^it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Hints  to  an  Anociation  for  preventins  Vice  and  Im- 
morality,  written  hj  a  noMeman  of  the  higbett  rank. 

tOm  UdBmbhcX  tm  Dr.  Jii|inW>n'f  Ufe  of  Milto" 


*  new  born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.* 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  age  sf 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  which  tbt 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerfiil; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime  ;  so  fuU  of  fervour,  il 
the  same  time  so  free  from  enthusiasm  ;  so  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  sslo 
nishingly  exempt  from  its  dross.  That  it  hsf 
imperfections  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  th^ 
compared  with  its  general  excellence?  Thsy 
are  as  the  spots  on  the  sun*s  disk,  which  a  f  hart 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminiao 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  insepa- 
rable  from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  iL 
leged  as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  cbureh,  we  most  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  groondi 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever;  anc 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  eoosistnk< 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intimalid 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself^  as  the 
imaginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in  thinning  the 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  sligbteil 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  tlm 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the  nobk 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  may' satisfy 
their  doubts  by  inquiring,  whether  the  reguki 
and  systematic  absentees  from  church  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  reading 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupulous  part  of  man- 
kind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  pablic 
worship  must  know,  that  the  obnozioos  creed, 
to  whose  malignant  potency  this  general  deser* 
tion  is  ascribed,  by  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four  Sundays  in  the  year; 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  of  the  objectiooi 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  aeem  a  very 
adequate  reason  for  banishing  the  most  sera* 
puloos  and  tender  consciences  from  church  oo 
the  remaining  eight-and-fbrty  Sondays  of  the 
calender. 

j^ides,  there  is  one  test  which  b  absolofti} 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in 
the  afternoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  that 
other  great  source  of  offence  and  suppoeed  de> 
sertion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  maltiplied  rea* 
sons  for  their  attendance  do  wc  see  the  con* 
scientious  crowds  of  the  high  born,  who  abttaia 
from  the  morning  service  through  their  repug- 
nance to  subscrilM  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasias, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  c^  the  moming 
Litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  tbi 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy 7  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and  xealoos  to 
vindicate  their  pietv  by  assideonsly  attendiof 
when  the  reprobatca  portions  are  omitted  7  So 
far  from  it,  u  it  not  pretty  evident  that  the 
general  quarrel  (with  some  few  exoeptions)  of 
those  who  habitually  absent  themielvte  fha 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  lbs 
commandments  7  With  soch,  to  reform  tbt 
Prsyer-book  would  go  but  a  little  wav,  joim 
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tbT!  new  Testament  could  \te  also  abridged.  Cat, 
and  pare,  and  prane  the  service  of  the  church 
ercr  so  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
found  full  of  formidable  objections.  Should  the 
church  even  give  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it 
would  avail  but  little,  unless  the  Bible  would 
also  expunge  those  rigorous  laws  which  not  only 
prohibit  sinful  actioi.s,  but  corrupt  inclinations. 
And  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
persons  as  habitually  infringe  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acute  sa. 
gacity,  accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent train  of  reasoning ;  who  see  consequen- 
ees  in  their  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self, 
denial  necessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
iHt  of  religious  observances — I  do  not  see 
how,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
reformed,  any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscuri- 
ties  brightened,  could  effect  the  object  of  this 
anthor*s  very  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  oflen  neglected  upon 
more  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
ligion are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  often  dis- 
oontinued,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  understanding, 
not  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
to  a  licentious  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
alter  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
finds  that  he  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
observe,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
he  know^  is^  planted  against  him,  and  against 
erery  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
It  is  not  easy  to  bo  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
out trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
belief,  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  The  smallest  remains  of  faith  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent- 
ly reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would 
(wurb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob- 
itrvanoes.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
pression of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
uitemperanoe  will  be  converted  into  the  terrify- 
iag  feast  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist  is 
bipC  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ^tablishment  by  some 
of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
But  these,  however,  are  oilen  sober  thinkers, 
serious  inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose 
object  we  may  charitably  believe  is  truth,  how- 
ever  they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
that  the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and 
the  ray,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
iadiHence  and  indifference  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 
ugs,  or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is  not  perplexed 
argument,  or  intricate  metaphysics,  which  can 
now  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  far  from 
it  they  cannot  even  allure  to  unbelief.  Infidelitv 
itself^  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  favour, 
if  it  appear  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  form  of 


speculation,  argument,  or  philosophical  dedue 
tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  volumes  of  its  tiiost  able  antagonist;  and  the 
cobwebs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed  from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.  No :  prudent  scepti- 
cism  hath  wisely  studied  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxed, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  reigning  character, 
when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argumaui.  It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  fftan  prose- 
lytes, it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
form  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  must  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  levity  of  a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epigram:  it  must  embellish  the  ample 
margin  with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  every  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievous  apho- 
risms, ready  for  practical  purposes :  it  must  di- 
vide  the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable  parcels* 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  ciall  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time,  application,  and  patience 
to  peruse  the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  study  of  any  sort,  by  Uiose 
who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  especially  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
be  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa 
tion  of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  has 
extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendiblo  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
volatile  essence  of  a  few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  very  studies.  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjects  as  are  congenial  tc 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity  wUl  be  more 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  practice ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  thoee  energies  which  the 
gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  be 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our 
churches  (for  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to 
consider)  but  which  pervades  our  whole  charac- 
ter, and  gives  the  colour  to  our  general  conduct, 
is  practical  irreligion  ?  an  irreligion  not  so  much 
opposed  to  a  speculative  faith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behaviour  which  Chris* 
tianity  inculcates. 
On  thia  practical  uttAx^Vnn  iX  Sav^^^F""^^ 
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o&r  a  few  hints.  Af\or  attemptini^  u>  ehow, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  religion  of  the  great 
in  preceding  agea,  that  there  is  a  visible  decline 
of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  even 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  neglect  not  many 
of  the  great  duties  of  benevolence,  yet  hold  the 
severer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem — I 
shall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
ir.ethod  to  remark  on  the  notorious  effects  of  the 
decay  of  this  religions  principle,  as  it  corrupts 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser* 
rants  and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  genuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti- 
tutions, or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  exter- 
nal observances,  unsu[)ported  by  such  a  conduct 
as  is  analogous  to  the  christiau  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversions 
on  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect  For  in. 
stance — the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglect  of  infusincr  religious 
principle  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  which  effect 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
decline  of  manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  Christianity  shown  hy  a  comparative 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ages. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  bo 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
no  very  flourishing  stale  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample, from  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  oC  mankind, 
it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comfMirison  roust 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  other  important  and  valuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining among  the  groat  and  the  powerful  of 
'hat  *  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.* — 
They  must  confoss  that  there  has  been  a  moral 
revolution  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  little  analogous  to  thit  c^reat  political 
ooe  which  we  hear  so  much  and  so  justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
portion to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  our  re- 
ligion has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  havinsr  necurcd  the  means  of  enjoying  it 

That  the  antipodes  to  wnm*^  are  hardly  ever 
right,  was  very  strikingly  illustrated  about  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  when  tlie  fisry  ant 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  made  a  pieteii 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  ts 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of  being  prood  of 
it: — when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  a^ 
surdly  apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  ds. 
cency  might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  &na> 
ticism,  a  charge  in  which  they  took  care  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pnr 
tcnce,  till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid 
no  sin  but  hypocrisy ;  to  dread  no  impntatioD 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afiraklof 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputatioi 
than  of  every  vice  wiiich  ever  earned  a  bad  oos 
Party  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dis 
tinctions,  but  became  a  part  of  morals,  and  wis 
carried  into  religion.  The  more  {Htyfligate  of 
the  court  party  began  to  connect  the  idea  of  do 
votion  with  tiiat  of  republicanism  ;  and  to  prows 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they  eooU 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to  bo 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by  many  Is 
be  the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  thi 
restored  monarcii,  and  of  proving  their  abhor, 
ronco  of  the  hypocritical  side.  And  Poewu  h^ 
a  person  of  honour^  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  de* 
signate  a  fashionable  author,  were  of\en  scan- 
dalous offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  anfbrtunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  oonditioo 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilities 
or  their  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appeal 
openly  on  the  side  of  Religion.  A  strict  at 
tachment  to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great 
reputation.  Men  were  not  thought  the  worol 
lawyers,  generals,  ministerti,  legislators,  or  his. 
torians,  for  believing,  and  ev^n  defending,  tbo 
religion  of  tlieir  country.  The  galiani  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  heroic  Elaeex,  thi 
politic  and  sagacious  Burlciah,  the  all-accom- 
plished Falkland,*  not  cmly  publicly  owned 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  biitt^vm  wrote  soine 
things  of  a  religious  nature.f  These-  instances, 
and  many  othurs  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
not,  it  will  bo  allowed,  selected  from  among  cdb- 
tern  plat  ivc  recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
profession ;  but  from  the  busy,  the  active,  and 
the  illustrious;  from  public  cliaracters,  from 
intn  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempta> 
tions;  distinguished  actors  on  the  stage  k^  life; 
and  whose  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fino 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmen, 
have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  tlie  Hales,  and  the  Clarendons, 
and  the  Somersete>,t  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  whea 
that  sacred  book,  for  which  they  thought  it  oo 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignity 
to  entertain  the  profoundest  reverence  ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  ob 
ject  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  tbunda 

*  r/>rd  Paiilklnnd  a9Ki«tPd  tht>  sroat  Chillinrworthia 
hifl  incomparable  work,  7^?  R'^lizinn  or  a  Proteatant. 

t  8(w  that  (H|iiallv  elcsaiit  and  autli^Dtic  work.  'TIN 
Anec'lotw  of  Royal  and  Voble  Autlmra  ' 

t  Thi!«  ron!«<iinniato  Htat^jinian  wan  not  onljr  remart** 
able  for  a  Mirirt  attendance  on  thn  pibite  duties  of  rdi- 
fion,  but  fur  maintaining  thooi  wilb  equal  ezactneft is 
hi'  family,  at  a  period  too  when  religion  wia  moat  dii 
eountenanced. 
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uon  of  their  eternal  hope ;  that  this  book  would 
one  day  be  of  little  more  use  to  men  in  hig'h 
|»iiblie  stations,  than  to  be  the  instrument  of  an 
oath  ;  and  that  the  sublimest  rites  of  the  chris- 
tian  religion  woold  soon  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  necessary  qoalification  for  a  place, 
or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  mdeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  in. 
qnliy  and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  pe. 
collar  character  of  the  present  age,  that  its  mis- 
ohieft  often  assume  the  most  uluring  forms; 
and  that  the  most  alarming  evils  not  only  look 
so  like  goodness  as  to  be  oflen  mistaken  for  it, 
bat  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  so  much  real 
good,  as  often  to  disguise  though  never  to  couo- 
taract,  their  malignity.  Under  Uie  beautiful 
maak  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religicms 
restraints  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  tne 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christi. 
anity,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindica- 
tioo  of  the  most  amiable  of  all  the  christian 
principles  !*  Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
and  warm  philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping 
the  foundation  of  christian  morals,  because 
man^  of  its  champions  allow  themselves  to 
live  in  the  open  violation  of  the  severer  duties 
of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend- 
ing ibr  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 
fioenoe. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
universal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself 
is,  has  engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that  all 
error  is  innocent  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
discriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  every  day  growing  into  less  repute ;  and 
it  is  become  the  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  its  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

There  u  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
believer  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
the  sepulchre,  ^They  have  taken  away  my 
Ix)rd,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him.*  The  locality  of  Holl  and  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
as  abstract  ideas.  When  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  periphrastically  ;  or  they  are  discontinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awful  and  ter. 
nble,  but  they  are  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
lor  the  polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
as  savouring  too  much  of  credulity  for  the  en. 
lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  arc  wc 
not  turning  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and 
wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off*  the  Divine 
authority  too?  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  glory 
11*  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confined  within 
t'*«  just  and  sober  limits;  but  though  we  may 

•  See  particularly  Voltaire  wir  la  Tolerance.  Tins  is 
I  eommon  artiflce  of  that  insidious  author.  In  thin  in. 
ftaooe  be  has  made  use  of  the  popularity  he  obtained  in 
he  fanatical  tragedy  at  Thoulouse,  (the  murder  of  Ca- 
lif) to  diKredit.  thouKli  in  the  most  guarded  manner 
Christianity  itself;  degrading  martyrdoms,  denying  the 
ruUi  of  tht*  Pagan  pcniccutions.  tec.  Ace.  And  by  ~mix- 
V  some  truths  with  many  falsehoods,  by  assuming  an 
UDiable  candour,  and  professing  to  serve  the  ititcref)t  of 
foodnefw,  ho  treacherously  contrives  to  leave  on  the 
Bind  of  the  ansuarded  reader  impressions  tho  most  un- 
kvonraMe  to  Cbristianity, 


think  ourselves  accountable  for  opiniona  at  no 
earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  bo  remembered 
that  thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bar  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brought  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  only 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged ; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis. 
tent  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  Ats  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  precepts.  This  cuts  up  by  the 
roots  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  that 
*  thoughts  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  express  word  of  God,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  bis  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principles  of 
men,  namely,  the  Law  and  the  Te$timony:  and 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
governs  our  judgment,  a  purer  principle  does 
not  seem  to  reguTa/e  our  lives.  May  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  justly  commended  for 
thinking  charitably  of  the  opinions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of 
furnishing  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  candour  by  the  laxity  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  ?  If  the  hearts  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  tlie 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  common 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  furnishes 
the  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable  judg. 
mcnt,  as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
judging  no  man,  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  our 
commission,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  state.  *  Judge  nut'  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
to  judge  falflcly  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour, 
than  there  is  to  judge  harshly  on  the  side  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notions  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  and  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  Where 
these  do  not  agree  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,  at  least,  by  which  we  are  to  decide. 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  the 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg. 
ment  which  governs  us  on  other  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is  deter, 
mined  by  some  generally  allowed  standard ; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  standard  weight,  we  add  or  take  from  it : 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  because  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed  that 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh, 
ing  our  principles  by  the  standard  of  the  Gos. 
pel,  we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  bahnce  of  the 
tanctuary^  to  determine  and  rcciify  their  com- 
parative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture  (doctrines  till  we  have 
HcconiniodateH  thetn  lo  our  own  purposes*:  so 
ihatintitp.ad  of  ti>in<;  otheiH  and  ourselves  by 
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God*8  anerring  rule,  we  try  the  truth  of  God's    bly  more  are  dt  b-iuched  by  our 
ruW  by  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  our    the  balance   perhaps  will  not  turn  ont  to  de- 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  practices.         cidedly  in  our  favour  of  the  times  u  we  areviL 

ling  to  imagine. 

Gfthen  the  most  valuable  species  of  ehttitj 

is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or 
CHAP.  II.  lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  inevitabk 

„         ,  ,,,,...         ._        cause  of  want — we  ought  not  so  highly  to  enk 

BenevoUnee  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  virtue,    ^  y^         ^,.  ^^         ^  j^  ^1^  ^jfrn^nt  day,  m 

hut  «o/  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  pre$ent  ~ference  to  that  broad  shade  of  proteetiuB,  pa. 
age.—BenevUenee  not  the  whole  of  lUlxgion,  linage,   and    maintenance,   which   the  wids. 
though  one  of  U$  most  charaeteriMtic  features,  J  ^^^^    ^^  y^^i,  forefathers  stretched  out 
Whether  BenevoUnce  proceeds  from  a  reliKtout  ^ver  whole  villages,  I  had  almost  said  wfaok 
fnneipLe  wdl  be  more  mfaUiUy  known  by  the  ^^j^ces.     When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  county, 
general  disposition  of  time,  fortune  and  the  ^^^^   ^^j,  ^^„  .^^j^,     ^^^   (paternal  oaki! 
common  habUsof  life,  than  from  a  few  occa.  ^^j^j,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^„  ^^  ^^p^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
sional  acU  of  bounty,  ^  their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  on. 
To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the  derwood  of  the   forest — when  there  existed  i 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  fail  to  be  op-  kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  be- 
posed  that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly  nevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with, 
insisted  on — the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre-  out  effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  the 
sent  age  in  other  and  better  respects.     It  will  effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  best  functions  of 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward  bounty,  though  it  did  not  as|Mre  to  the  digniU 
forms  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,   the   best  of  its  name-r-it  was  simply  this  : — great  pesflt 
proofs  of  the  best  principles;  that  the  unparal-  staid  at  home ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  oiderly 
leled  instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con-  magnificence  of  a  noble  family,  residing  at  their 
tinual  witnesses;  that  the  many  striking  acts  own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  oontribatedia 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  nc^  and  no-  the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ble  improvements  in  this  shining  virtue,  justly  poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  dift> 
entitle  the  present  age  to  be  called,  by  way  of  tress,  which  it  must  however  thankfully  be  eoo- 
eminence,  the  Age  of  Benevolence.  fessed  it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modem  booatj 
It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the  to  relieve.     A  man  of  fortune  might  not  then. 
delightful  truth.     Liberality  flows  with  a  full  it  is  true,  so  oflen  dine  in  public  for  the  benefit 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.     There  is  of  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regularly 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records  some  meeting  and  oomfitrtably  fed  with  the  abundant  cnmbi 
of  men  of  fortune  fur  the  most  salutary  purposes,  which   then   fell    from  the    rich   man's  tafah. 
The  noble  and  numberless  structures  for  the  Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailinf 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and  mode  of  living  has  pared  real  boepitality  to  the 
the  glory  of  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species  very  quick ;  and,  though  the  remark  may  k 
of  munificence  unknown  to  former  ages.    Sub-  thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvaatafc 
•criptions,  not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various  to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  moden 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost  style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  tke 
OS  soon  as  solicited.     And  who  but  must  wish  most  costly  table  but  c^  small  value, 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence  But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  of 
may  become  every  day  more  numerous,  and  modem  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be  inooiw 
more  extended  !  sistcnt  with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  to 
Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  ex-  inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
cellences,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some-  charity,  though  the  most  lovely  offspring  of  re- 
thing  too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal-  ligion,  be  yet  any  positive  proof  of  the  prera- 
ity  of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with  lence  of  religious  principle  ?  and  whether  it  be 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it.     A  gene-  not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolenee 
ral  alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the  as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  than  as  an  evi. 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri-  dence  of  it  ? 

▼ate  distrera ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  erron 

say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when  among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 

there  was  less  munificence.  benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into  ^ms-gir. 

If  an    increased   benevolence    now    ranges  ing.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  cwis- 

through  and  relievos  a  wider  compass  of  dis-  tian  charity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  cdd< 

tress  ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and  pass  of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of 

dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still ,  benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 

More  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  bear  i  ornaments  of  a  Christian  ;  but  by  no  means  for* 

little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.     If  the  |  nishcs  all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derivei 

miseries  removed  by  the  growth  of  charity  fall, ;  its  lustre  from  the  associated  radiance  of  every 

both  in   number  and  weight,  far  below  those  ;  christian  grace.     Besides,  the  genuine  virtoei 

which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and  \  are  all  of  the  same  family :  and  it  is  nnlj  by  be- 

disorder;  if  we  find  that^  though  bounty  is  ex- ,  ing  seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 

tended,  yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boon-  j  Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  ecr- 

ty  so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond  tainly  known  to  be  legitimate, 

odculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob-  But  it  is  the  property  of  the  ekri9tiam  viitwe* 

iects  are  relieved  bj  our  money,  yet  incompara- ,  that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  i 
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&inHy,  wliile  each  is  doin^  its  own  particul&r 
doty,  it  is  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  larger  the  familvi  the  better  they 
live  together,  as  no  one  can  ac^ance  itself  with- 
rat  latoiiring  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole : 
thus,  no  man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian 
principles  without  self-denial;  and  so  of  the 
other  virtues  :  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instrument, 
ind  whatever  be  the  motive  of  bounty,  still  the 
poor  are  equally  relicTcd,  and  tlierefore  the  end 
IS  the  same.*  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  compassionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  bo 
oamcstly  anxious  that  the  distressed  should  be 
relieved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
inquire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  etTect  is  so 
beneficial.  Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize 
too  curiously  into  the  errors  of  any  life  of  which 
benevolence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
ihining  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  »s  if  I  were 
leeking  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
ble feeling  ;  wo  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice 
by  seeking  to  enoble  the  principle  ;  the  action 
will  not  t>e  imfMiired  by  mending  the  motive ; 
tnd  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  less 
because  he  seeks  to  please  Grod  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecuniary 
bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
were  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
ing virtue.  In  many  conversations,  (I  had  al- 
most said  in  many  charity-sermons,)  it  is  insi- 
nuated as  if  a  little  alms-giving  could  psy  off 
old  scores  contracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
Phis,  though  of\en  done  by  well-meaning  men 
to  adTance  the  interests  of  some  present  pious 
purpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  effect  of  those 
medicines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
oomplaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
babit. 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  influenced 
by  ao  high  a  principle  as  Christianity  holds  out, 
ire  yet  truly  companionate  without  hypocrisy 
tnd  without  ostentation,  who  can  doubt  ?  But 
who  that  feels  the  beauty  of  benevolence  can 
ivoid  being  solicitous,  not  only  that  its  offer- 
uigs  should  comfort  the  receiver,  but  return  in 
Uonings  to  the  bosom  of  the  giver,  by  spring- 
ing from  such  motives,  and  being  accompanied 
by  such  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 
good  ?  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
object,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  bene- 
&eU>r,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  vfew  of  things  to 
a  real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
the  souls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 
charitable  giver  as  happy  as  be  is  endeavouring 
to  make  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  such  a 
one  knows  that  no  happiness  can  be  fully  and 
filially  enjoyed  but  on  tlie  solid  basis  of  chris- 
tian piety. 

For  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
ly an  opiniofk  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on 
the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  but 
It  u  a  disposition,  a  habit,  a  temper  :  it  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
mind  to  God  :  it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
oowers  and  affections  of  the  soul  into  one  stead  v 
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point,  an  uniform  desire  to  please  Him.  This 
desire  will  naturally  and  necessar.'ly  manifest 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  oar 
fellow-creatures  in  every  possible  way ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can  be  per- 
formed with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by 
those  who  unite  both  ;  as  it  may  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  doe$  Move  his  neighbour  as 
himself,*  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
God  with  all  his  heart.*  As  genius  has  been  de. 
fined  to  be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally determined  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  every  excellent  action, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out.  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  like  the  military  exercise ; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service  ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
duty  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Right 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man*s  charitable  actions 
proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  by  observing  whether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  best  heart  in  the 
worlds  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgences  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
eut  off  by  both,  v 

The  mere  casuarbencvolence  of  any  man  can 
have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  docs  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God  ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  tlie  whole  scheme  of  his  affairs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely  oflen  to  perform  acts  of  beneficence, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  sucii 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  money  which  ap 
petite,  temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  one  ^ra 
tification  fVom  the  inoesaant  round  of  his  enjoy, 
ments,  when  the  indulgence  would  obstruct  lus 
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OKptcilf  of  doing  good,  or  wfacn  the  Mcrifioe 
would  enlarge  his  power,  doai  not  denrve  the 
DUDe  oC btneailtnt.  And  for  auch  in  nnaqiuTD. 
Ml  criterion  oTchtrilj,  lo  whom  are  we  lo  look, 
but  to  the  GonsciEntiout  Cliriatian  J  No  oUier 
■pirit  bat  Uiat  hy  which  fae  it  governed,  c&n 
nbdue  nlf.love:  and  where  aeir-love  is  the  pre. 

teeble,  or  Bn  (ccidenUl  ilorDloioD. 

Now  if  we  look  irounil,  and  rciiiirk  Ihe  ei- 
cetae*  of  luiury,  the  untly  divcrsicm*,  niid  the 


which   n 


•  of 


lirofeuing  Christinna  indulge  III 

Fcnliment  by  which  we  are  enjoined  '  lo  hope' 
and  lo  '  belietc  all  thing!,'  eniblt  ub  lo  liope 
ond  believe  that  such  arc  actuated  by  a  fpirilof 
':!iriiitian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  aee 
liicm  perlbrni  ioiqc  cuoal  acta  of  charity,  which 
tlie  tpiril  of  the  world  eta  contrive  to  make 
eitremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuoua  lift ; 
and  Ihe  coal  of  which,  atUr  all,  beara  bul  lit- 

Men  will  nut  believe  that  there  U  hardly  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep  ill  proper  bounde,  without  the  reatraining 
inDueuoe  or  religioua  jirinciplc.  There  ia,  for 
inilance.  grnat  danger  lest  a  conatant  attention 
lo  10  right  a  practice  ai  an  invariable  eoonomj, 
ahould  incline  Iho  heart  lo  the  lose  of  money. 
Nothing  can  eScclually  counlaraet  thia  natural 
propensity  hut  Ihe  chrialiui  habit  of  devoting 
those  retrenched  eipeCKB  lo  aoniB  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  economy  inatead  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con. 
stant  asBociation  of  benevolence  with  frugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  ia 

penaea ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
riituee,  diitnlcrcaledneas,  sobriety,  and  tempe- 
rance. And  those  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
evying  conslanl  taiee  on  their  vanitici  for  inch 
parpuaes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  Lhsn  the 
tbemBclrce.  For  if  they  arc  charitabl 
true  christian  principles, 'they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  good  IbimdaUon  agaiuit  lh< 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  througl 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  life,  it  gives  a  new 

alt  his  views.  It  Iranamules  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy into  christian  virtues  ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  cunaecrated,  when  it  it  the  gJIX  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  prioe  of  self-denial.  Piety  is  that 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  Iho  sacri- 
fice, which  through  tlie  mediation  and  inlercca- 
stoD  of  uur  great  High  Prieat,  'will  go  up  fur  a 
memorial  belbre  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is 

Crfbrmed  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Ma- 
r,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  UD- 
allowed  indulgences;  though,  even  in  this  eajie, 
God  (who  makes  all  passions  of  men  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes.)  can  make  the  gift  equally 
beneficial  lo  Itae  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  Uw 
severe  to  say,  thai  to  the  giver  tuch  acts  arc  an 
unfounded  dependence,  a  deoeitfnl  refuge,  ■ 
bn>ke.i  tIaK 
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CHAP.  III. 

T%e  nrgtect  of  rtligioui  rivcatian,  btth  ■  cnm 

and  a  conitquenct  of  tht  decUiu  »/ ChrUli*^ 

tu. — No  monii  rafrainU, — Religia*  eiiJ)riici 

dtiUally  taught,  not  ai  a  prineinlt  ^  otiim 

A  /tic  of  Iht  many  eauttt  lokick  dupt»t  lb 

young'  Id  cntirloin  Ims  tpiiuQnt  of  Ritigim. 

Lit  not  the  truly  pious  ha  oflenJed,  ai  if,  il 

the  present  chapter,  which  is  intendMl  totrsM 

of  the  notorious  oeglect  of  religious  edoeatisi 

I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  Ihe  principles  all 

tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formed  in  lie 

young  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanical  operatia 

of  early   instruction,  without  the   co-operalii| 

aid  of  the  Holy  S^iirit  of  Uod.     To  imjdy  ihh 

would  be  indifd   to  betray  ■  lamentabls  igns 

ranee  of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  Ihal  sn 

hu  iulroduced,  ■  i  tJie  inefficacy  of  mere  humu 

meant ;  and  eniiiuly  to  "■'-'■^«  the  genius,  a»d 

overlook  the  most  obvious  and  imporUnl  trolte 

of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Sapno* 
Bring  works  chieSy  by  means;  and  tboogh  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  no  ear 
roption  of  manners  can  plaoe  any  out  of  ifat 
r«ach  of  Ihe  Divine  influcnrea  (fur  it  is  unda 

most  eilroordinary  inetanoes  of  Divine  grses 
have  been  manileslcdj  jel  it  must  be  owned, 
that  instructing  children  in  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  giving  them  early  habits  of  lemps- 
rance  and  piety,  is  ihe  way  in  which  we  may 
moat  confidently  expect  the  Divine  bletsing. — 
And  that  il  ia  a  work  highly  pleasing  lobod, 
and  which  will  he  mosl  assuredly  accomiaiiied 
by  hia  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  trm 
»'faal  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abrabsai 
'  I  know  him  that  he  will  oommand  hia  chiUrta, 
and  his  household  afVr  him,  and  they  ahall  iff 
the  way  of  the  Lord.' 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  ws 
seem   to  look   ibr  the  end,  wilhoot  making  Dts 

prising  if  »'e  were  lo  eipecl  that  our  childioi 


uid   lan^ua^ns,  than  it  ii 
111  world,  without  a  chris 


look  for  a 
ducation. 
The  noblest  objects  Can  yield  no  delight  if 

there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  rdnh 
lem.  There  muil  be  a  congruity  between  tlH 
lind  and  iho  object,  in  order  lo  produce  toy 
ipacity  of  enjoyment.     To  the  mathematieii 


a  plea.. 


epbilo 


i  appetila  ;  to  the  poet,  the  pi 
sures  oi  me  imagination.     These  objects  Itasy 
each  respectively  pursue,  aa  pleasures  ariapiw 
to  thai  part  of  their  nature  which  they  ban  beM 
accustomed  lo  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  at  men  will  be  apt  lo  act  oontitlesdf 
with  Iheir  general  views  and  habitual  teoda- 
cies.  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  thai  tha 
philosopher  ahould  look  for  bis  sovarsign  goiJ 
a1  a  ball,  or  Ihe  sensualiat  in  the  pleasures  of  in- 
tolleci  or  piety  ?  None  of  these  endf  are  a» 
swcrable  to  the  general  views  of  the  r< 
pursuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  h 
thaj  are  not  oommentoralc  lo  hi*  aia 
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■oblimest  pieaBOies  (Min  afiurd  little  gratification 
where  a  taste  for  ihein  has  not  been  previoasly 
formed.  A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  scholar 
or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  library,  a 
picture  gallery,  or  a  concert,  could  not  guess  at 
the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they  afford ;  nor 
would  his  being  introduced  to  them  give  him 
much  clearer  ideas ;  because  he  would  bring  to 
them  an  leye  blind  to  proportion,  an  understand- 
ing new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 

Shall  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only  be- 
oome  scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they  shall 
become  Christians  by  mere  chance !  Shall  we' 
be  surprised  if  those  do  not  fulfil  the  offices  of 
religion  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance 
with  them  7  And  will  it  not  be  obvious  that  it 
must  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstruse- 
aess  of  creeds,  which  has  tended  to  make  Chris- 
tianity unfashionable,  and  piety  obsolete  7 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
ige  have  the  passions  of  our  high- born  youth 
been  so  early  freed  from  all  curb  and  restraint 
In  no  age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
contemptuoosly  treated,  or  every  species  of 
lobordination  so  disdainfully  trampled  upon. 
In  no  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  youth- 
fol  pleasures  so  early  lost  their  power  over  the 
mind ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue 
umI  happiness,  the  secret  of  being  cheaply  pUaa- 
tdf  so  little  understood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
ledulous  pursuers,  at  every  moment ;  and  what 
vrelched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
luman  happiness,  so  to  contrive,  as  that  the  en- 
oyment  snail  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
ervals  long  and  languid !  Whereas  real  and 
inadulterated  pleasures  occur  perpetually  to 
lim  who  cultivates  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
md  science  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
bim  wboee  passions  have  been  prematurely  ex- 
cited  by  agitating  pleasures,  or  wboee  taste  has 
tieen  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  fri- 
rdous  ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
preserve  the  taste  pure  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A.  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexion  with 
depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  necessa- 
ry to  all  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
baman  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  reaenre  for  those  future  seasons  of  life  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much  more  needed  7 
Why  should  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  salutary  restriction,  to  be 
used  by  parents  toward  their  children,  by  in. 
structors  toward  their  pupils,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life  by  each  man  toward  himself?  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
have  induced  us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  sug- 
^t  the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
man  also  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
to  teach  him,  that  if  he  l^  allowed  to  anticipate 
his  future  poesossions,  and  trample  all  the  fiow- 
vry  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of  imaginary 
tad  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  endures 
iresent  disgUBt«  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 
rieh  roatarials  of  his  future  happiness;  and 


leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nothing 
but  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  tlie  pre. 
sent  design,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
characteristical  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  early  and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind  : 
that  religion,  if  taught  ^at  all,  is  rather  taught 
incidentdly,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  value, 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human  conduct 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  chris* 
tian  religion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we 
should  find  that  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
which  passion  and  temptation  aflerwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco- 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  allurements  of  plea 
sure,  will  too  oflen  seduce  even  those  of  the  best 
education  into  devious  paths,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  incurably  wicked  unless 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini- 
quity  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  on- 
ly exist  where  early  religious  instruction  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
ness will  be  only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
crease of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  principle. 
He  who  deliberately  commits  a  bad  action,  puts 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safety  ;  but  he 
who  adopts  a  false  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  burns  the 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  whom  wo  have  an  account 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  the  close  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  might  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  striking  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  [Seasure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentiments  of 
Walsingham^  ofShnilh^  of  Ilutton,  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Wc  see,  in  the  following 
reign,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  Bacon  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Wotton^  after  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  taking  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary. — In  those  times  it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad. 
vanced  age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  thai  dvv{oiew\aaak 
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to  close  life  religiounly,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded  was  so  general  even  in  the 
fashionable  world  7  I  fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  our  contemporary,  and 
were  now  composing  his  famous  Ethical  Poem, 
ho  could  not  hazard  even  that  light  remark, 

That  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age, 

witliout  grossly  yiolating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  tliat  su- 
perannuated  impiety,  which  seems  to  distinguish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re. 
tigious  instruction,  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  gaining  ground  among  us  7  In 
the  last  age  even  public  schools  were  places,  no 
less  of  christian  than  of  classical  instruction  : 
and  the  omission  of  religious  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  deemed,  at  least,  as  cen- 
surable a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson. — Pa- 
rents  had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modern 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capa1>le  of  choos- 
ing for  itself — that  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nor  relish  for  the  arti- 
cles  of  Christian  faith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wise  king  of 
Israel  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,*  had  not  then  become  obsolete  ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  remaining 
clause  of  the  passage,  was  happily  realized  in  the 
sincere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting 
the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  lef\ 
for  his  accustomed  gratifications,  in  what  way 
does  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  7  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
those  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  ? 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dis- 
appointed in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hope ; 
but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  was  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  yet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres- 
sions,  and  present  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthful  occupation  can  be  only  re- 
eoUected,  these  may  be  called  up  into  fresh  exist- 
ence, and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather  than 
oostruct  It  almost  universally  happens,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
€ir|^teD,  while  the  eyents  of  youth  and  child- 


hood are  remembered  with  accuracy.  If  tben> 
fore  piouf  principles  have  been  implanted,  they 
will,  ever  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  recoUset* 
ed,  while  those  things  which  moet  contributs  lo 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  from  the  memory. 
What  a  powerful  encouragement  then  does  tkii 
consideration  afford !  or  rather  what  an  indi»> 
pensablc  obligation  does  it  lay  upon  parents,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  seedi 
of  piety !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  liina^ 
tural  barbarity  is  it,  irretrieyably  to  shut  up  the 
.last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  by  a  neglect  of  thii 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  iriis 
had  *  stood  all  the  day  idle,*  to  be  called  (at  kiM 
without  a  miracb)  e^cn  at  the  eleventh  hoar. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  en- 
thusiasm, the  lamenting,  or  OTen  remonstrating 
against  such  desperate  negli^nce ;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  evea 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist?  I  mean, 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  as  strs 
nuously  inculcated  as  those  of  real  Tirtue  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  ?  Whether  yoaof 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom 
and  fashion  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  and 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  some  idol 
of  false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship  ?  Whether,  even  amoof 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  \hAA  oa: 
as  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produce 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatait 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  with- 
out at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  those 
who  practise  them  into  the  best  company! 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride^ 
and  many  other  {Missions,  erected  into  hoooor- 
able  virtues — virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  ths 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  obviooi 
and  gross  vices  7  Will  it  be  thought  impertineBt 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  and  a  future  righteous  judgment, 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  engraved  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  high-bom 
youth  7 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particolar  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  ednea* 
tion  which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart. 

The  great  secret  of  religious  educatioot  whidi 
seems  banished  from  the  present  practice,  eoo- 
sists  in  training  young  men  to  an  habitual  in- 
terior restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  aC 
fections,  and  a  course  of  self-controul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  naturs) 
a  tendency  to  enslave  the  human  heart  With- 
out this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  cluistian  virtue, 
though  men  ma^,  from  natural  temper,  oflea 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
this  controling  principle,  the  best  dispositiooi 
and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  go  but  i 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtuous  cba* 
racter.  For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  concurrence  of  passion  sod 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  pasaions  haw 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholeeome  disci' 
pline :  and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  bot 
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re  easily  betray  their  ponessor,  unless  the 
Tt  be  fortified  by  repeated  acts  and  long 
lite  of  resistance.  •. 

A  this,  as  in  various  other  instancel,  we  may 
sh  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instruction, 
sre  the  Roman  youth  taught  to  imagine 
mselves  always  in  the  awful  presence  of 
x>,  in  order  to  habituate  them  betimes  to 
ipress  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  such  as 
re  i^enerous  and  noble  7  and  should  not  the 
istian  youth  be  continually  reminded,  that  a 
later  than  Cato  is  here  ?  Should  they  not  be 
ined  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  cou- 
nt impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
I  day  be  accountable  for  intentions,  as  well  as 
rds  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
ii,*  but  *  understands  their  very  thoughts.* 
Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
it  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  their 
Hlience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
t,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
me  7  Were  the  btfre  words,  the  matter  hath 
Id  it,  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
bdue  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
a  more  Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of 
va  written  by  God  himself,  be  contented  with 
ower  rule,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  7 
id  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  con. 
brations  likely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a 
pendent  bein&r,  than  that  simple  but  grand  as. 
rtion,  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
r    religion    are   introduced — Because,   thus 

ITH  TBS  LORD  7 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
inciples,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un. 
rstanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
wer,  unless  the  heart  and  affections  go  along 
ith  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
wer  as  intimately  connected  with  ourselves, 
feeling  temper  will  be  but  little  affected  with 
a  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  as  the  excel- 
at  Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
e  parte  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
der.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
iless  he  be  teught  to  consider  his  Maker  un- 
!r  the  interesting  and  endearinn^  representa. 
m  which  reveued  religion  gives  of  him. 
bat  *  God  is,*  will  be  to  htm  rather  an  alarm- 
g  than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  be  persuad. 
I  of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that  ^  he  is  a 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.* 
ay,  if  natural  religion  dcet  even  acknowledge 
le  awful  attribute,  that  *  God  is  just,*  it  will 
ily  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
1  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
at  be  is  *  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 


But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion  are 
)t  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall 
e  look  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
lirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elcmente  be  ever 
•  kindly  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
itoral  temper  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
•er  a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
4e  being,  what  motive  can  he  have  for  resist- 
ig  a  strong  temptotion  to  a  present  good,  when 
9  has  DO  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a 
reator  Aitore  good  7 

*  Pythagoras. 


It  may  perhaps  be  oojecte^ii,  that  tliis  deep 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qualify  men  for  the  business  of  human  life,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im. 
pressed  on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  man  of  business;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  ^fbr  such  attention 
in  doing  every  thing  in  ito  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle  7  Economy  of  time,  trnth 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disappoint — these  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  and  an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  most  naturally  look  ? 
Who  is  so  likely  to  be  *  slothful  in  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  *  serving  ue  Lord  7* 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  hunnett^ 
yet  it  would  effectually  defeat  those  accomplish- 
mento,  and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  gentUmatL 

This  again  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad 
vanteges  of  parte,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  teken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Chris, 
tian  would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weapons, 
the  world  iteelf  being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt stete  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  which  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite- 
ness, as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sighte,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  u 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  m<ae 
ffcnuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instrumente  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 
the  *  froite  of  the  Spirit.*  If  mourning  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
*  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves  ;*  if  *  to 
teke  the  lowest  room  ;*  if  not  to  seek  our  own  ;* 
if*  not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly;*  if  *  not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity* — if 
these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  parte  of 
behaviour,  then  would  me  documente  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  Cattielione^  or  even  the  Lettert  of 
lord  Chetterjiela  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
lation, and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  be  rendered  superfluous ;  and  the  sffec- 
tions  of  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  sorer  way  than  by  the  elegant  obliquities  oC 
this  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  mischiefs 
have  outlived  his  repuUtioii;  and  '«iVi<c^  t«^.h!;NS^ 
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ctandin^  the  jir^aerjl  just  declension  of  his  fame,  Passcil  has  proved  that  as  mach  rhetoric  ant! 
gfreatly  helped,  (iurin<T  its  transient  meridian,  logic  too  may  be  phown  in  defending  RevelalioD. 
to  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has  '  as  in  atU.ckin^  it  His  geometrical  spirit  vt>: 
lefl  a  taint  upon  the  public  morals,  of  which  we  !  not  likely  to  take  up  with  any  proofs  but  sneb 


are  still  sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  v/hich  is  insepara. 
ble  from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume  ;  and  those  charities  which  i«ug- 
gest  invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  m  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  lef\  to  their  natural 


as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nitore 
of  the  subject  would  admit.  Era$muM  in  bu 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  (Ik 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesoiti. 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom  from  bi- 
gutry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit,  andif 
much  sound   reasoning,  as  can  be  foiuid  io  the 


workings,  produce  that  gentleness  which  it  is  '  whole  mass  of  modern  philosophy. 


one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effort  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  1 1<-  sub- 
stance, it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  o"  polish- 
ed society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  diflfcrencc  between  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
they  cannot  transform  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionable  breeding  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial  manners  was  adopted  not  to  cure^  but  to 
conceal f  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
civilitiesof  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  bo 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  (ruth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  him  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tenco  on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull  :*  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  fair  inquiry,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de^ 
oied  that  irrcligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  ad- 
Tocates,  yet  they  have  never  been  the  moat  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  philosophers  them- 
selves being  judges. 

Ho  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  & 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  tho 
book  of  God.t  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
tellect  of  man,  has  lef\  one  of  the  ablest  treatises 
on  the.  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  This  es- 
■ay  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  tho  Human  Understand- 
ing, will  stand  up  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 


But  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion  frus 
one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men  are  weak 
men,  they  acquire  from  another  class  a  notioi 
that  they  arc  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion,  bv 
mixing  itself  with  their  common  notions,  anii 
deriving  itself  from  their  very  amusemenia,  b 
the  more  mischievous,  as  it  is  imbibed  witbovt 
suspicion,  and  entertained  without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  the? 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  yoathful  ima^ 
ginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the  autbae*! 
success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  pious  character  with  fc 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  kfic 
him  ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  absurdities, 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  bim. 
The  readcr*s  memory  will  furnish  him  with  too 
many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant  The 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  maketiw 
best  character  ridiculous.  It  is  effected  by  aoj 
little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mind,  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity 
of  gesture.  Or  if  such  a  character  be  broo^ 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  credalous  good- 
ness, into  some  foolish  scrape,  it  will  stamp  oa 
him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  thai 
all  his  worth  shall  not  bo  able  to  efface  it ;  and 
the  young,  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  after,  by  thii 
early  and  false  association,  conceiTe  of  piety  as 
having  something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itseK 

But  one  of  tho  most  infallible  arts  by  whicfc 
the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irrcligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  candour,  good 
nature,  and  toleration,  which  it  so  invariably 
puts  on.  While  sincere  piety  is  oflen  accused 
of  morose ness  and  severity,  because  it  eaniiol 
hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eter- 
nal hopes  derided  without  emotion ;  indiffer- 
ence and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  soffir 


of  wisdom ;  while  Humors  posthumous  work,    grief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the 
the  Essay  on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  such 
large  expectations,  has  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten.- 


I 


•  Dr.  South. 
8ir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  Eway  on  Suicide  was  published  soon  after  Mr. 

Mumu'ji  doath.    It  mif^ht  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 

matter  and  motion  wert'  capable  of  consciousnettfi')  to 

team  that  his  dyint  lo|racy.  the  last  concentrated  effect 

of  his  ^niud  and  his  principles,  M'nt  from  the  grave  as 

it  wi*re.  by  a  man  so  Justly  renowned  in  other  branches 

of  literature,  produced  no  sensation  on  tho  public  mind. 

And  that  the  precious  information  that  every  man  had 

richt  to  be  his  own  executioner,  was  considered  as  a 

privilege  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  liie 

fiory  of  con  veitiag  one  crou  road  into  a  cemetery.    It 

m  'o  tbe  credit  trftma  couolry  that  fowct  cniaoi  of  XYiU 


most  awful  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  moot  ooleimi 
obligations  set  at  nought.  They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.  The  infidel  appears  good-hs- 
moured  from  his  very  levity ;  bat  the  Christian 

work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  ease  witki 
writer  of  so  much  eminence.    A  more  impotent  act  if 
wickedness  has  seldom  been  acWcved,  or  one  whidi  Isf 
had  the  glory  of  making  fewer  person*  wicked  or  mist- 
rable.    That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  be  hsM 
out  as  a  refuge  to  beings  who  had  solaeed  tbesBSpfw 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  has,  l^a  umbo 
rable  retribution,  overshadowed  his  last  labour;  the 
Essay  on  Suicide  bein^  already  as  much  forfotten  st  Iv 
promised  the  best  men  that  they  tbemselves  woatf  It. 
And  this  favourite  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  ikM 
forgetfulncss  to  which  he  bad  consigned  the  wboh  Is- 
man  rifle. 
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mot  jest  on  subjccta  which  involve  his  ever- 
ling  salvation. 

The  soofTers  whom  young  people  hear  talk, 
1  the  books  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge 
ir  own  injurious  opinions  on  Christianity, 
1  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  mon- 
r  they  have  made.    They  dress  her  up  with 

sword  of  persecution  in  one  hand,  and  the 
nes  of  intolerance  in  the  other ;  and  then 
icule  the  sober-minded  for  worshipping  an 
1  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 

malignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  mean-time 
y  affect  to  seize  on  benevolence  with  ezdu- 
B  appropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
1  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
rit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licentious- 
«,  and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account.  And 

this  benevolence,  with  all  its  tender  mercies, 
not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
.tching  away  from  humble  piety  the  comfort 
a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
city  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
r  seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 

stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
d  of  that  principle,  by  the  destructioi  of 
ich  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality 
ts  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
its  consolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
support* 

!t  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
itascs  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
rearmed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified  ; 
t  *  evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good,*  nor  the 
lurl  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  of  our  best  pos- 
■ion,  our  principles,  btttevoUrU.  Then  it  will 
evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
TUth,  nor  greater  violence  to  language,  than 
attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
levolence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 

and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
nt  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
benevolence  be  *  good  will  to  men,*  it  was 
t  which  angelic  messengers  were  not  thought 

high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  being 
n  angels  too  great  to  teach  by  his  example, 
I  to  illustrate  by  his  death.  It  was  the  cri- 
ion,  the  very  watch- word  as  it  were,  by  which 
intended  his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
distinguished.  •  *  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
t  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
ither.*  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
ristianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
ated  ground  benevolence  naturally  and  ne- 
farily  plants  itself. 

lot  not  to  run  through  all  the  particulars 
ich  obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
■oils,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
T  much  declamation  from  the  fashionable 
icmcrs  against  the  contracted   and   selfish 

Younff  ppfsoDs  are  too  liable  to  be  misled  by  that  ez- 
V  1iMiif"nuou«ne8S  of  the  new  philoyoplien*.  when 
tin4  on  every  thini^  and  pcmon  connected  with  re- 
lr<l  religion.  These  author*  often  quote  »atirical  po- 
ll irrave  historical  aiithoritic* ;  forinstance,  because 
i-nai  r.as  Miul  that  the  Jews  were  so  narrow-minded 
.  llKrV  refused  to  show  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  right 
i  to  an  enquiring  traveller  who  was  not  of  their  re- 
in, 1  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  ignorant  free- 
iker  ^M*  actually  gone  away  with  the  belief,  that 
I  good  oatured  acts  of  infbnnation  were  actually  for* 
len  by  tbe  law  of  M> 


spirit  of  Christianity — that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tem 
per,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for  reward. 

This  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting  for 
Its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  punishmen 
and  disdaining  reoompence,  indicates  as  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation, when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
up  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  be  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  fear.  These  philoao- 
phers  affect  to  be  more  independent  than  Moses, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
*  Moses  had  respect  to  the  recom  pence  of  re- 
ward ;*  and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  de- 
spised the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  Grod,  and  incurring  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er motive  do  it  7  When  we  see  that  the  power- 
ful sanctions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
oflen  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  think  of  attaining 
the  same  end  by  feebler  means,  is  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breaking  the  main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lifl  an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  pas- 
sions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does 
seem  to  bo  her  own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she  bears  in  preserv- 
ing health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  how  few 
will  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  how 
of\en  will  its  operation  be  suspended?  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap- 
tivated  a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  m 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  likely  to  restrain  even  these, 
(especially  under  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
this  simple  assertion — For  all  <Afs,  Ood  tiriU 
bring  thee  unto  judgment. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temper.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  of,  what  it  was  the 
glory  of  every  ancient  philosophic  system  not  to 
be,  the  religion  of  the  people ;  and  that  which 
constitutes  its  characteristic  value,  is  its  suita- 
bleness to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word, 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also :  and 
though,  as  to  his  adorable  essence,  *  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;*  yet  these  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  has  lefl  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points, 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
were  alwava  in  rnan^  T«v(iM&a  VEDk\it>ifi9Afi9iIi^ 
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ind  extravagant,  becaase  not  framed  from  ob- 
servatioiiB  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowled^  *  of 
what  was  in  man.*  Whereat  the  whole  icheme 
of  the  Gospel  Is  accommodated  to  real  human 
nature  ;  laying  open  its  mortal  disease,  present- 
ingr  its  only  remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
o&n  difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicabili- 
ty seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
tern, to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  ofiering  every  where  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  we  have  to  hope,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
couraging offers  ofDi  vine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faitli  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whocrur  examines  the  wants  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Gospel  furnishes,  will  find  tliem  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an  internal 
evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minds,  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  *  lamp  to  their  paths,*  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  un- 
•ertain  glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comlbrtless  ohi- 
lofophy. 


Other  »ymptom$  of  the  decline  of  Chrittianity — 
No  family  religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  ex- 
ample of  superiors — The  self-denyinfr  and 
evangelical  virtues  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
servants. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  desi^  of  the  present 
undertakings  to  make  a  general  invective  on  Ihe 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much  as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  rejctnre  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  so  in  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions and  expectations  from  the  present  general 
state  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  groat  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commerce,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  parity  among  the 
dregs  of  Romulus,  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Riome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt,  of  despe- 
rate hardihcMd,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  ths  world  *b  a  vast  dc<iifn . 

f  popular  apborif  m,  by  the  way,  which  has  done 


no  little  mischief,  inaamoch,  as  under  the  mul 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent  aeqw 
escence ;  yet  to  make  the  beat  of  the  tioies  ii 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  ov 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  dntiv; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  bs  thi 
worse  for  our  having  been  cast  into  it,  seena  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  Ml 
a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable  jierftctioo. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  ttak 
the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  ?  Is  it  i»> 
mantic  to  desire  that  the  good  should  bs  eoi* 
sistent  ?  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  ki 
once  been  practised  should  uut  now  he  impiifr 
ticable  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  thit  il 
should  bo  the  general  temper  of  many  of  Ihi 
leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  glorious  character  of  the  age  of  ha^ 
valence,  to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  oompassiai> 
ate,  every  where  rather  than  at  home ;  that  tki 
rich  and  the  fashionable  should  be  zealous  ia 
promoting  religious  as  well  as  charitable  ioili- 
tutions  abroad,  and  yet  discourage  every  thiag 
which  looks  like  religion  in  their  own  farailias; 
that  they  shopld  be  at  a  considerable  expense  m 
instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  di»> 
credit  piety  among  their  own  servants — tbosi 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man*s  attentioa, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any; 
and  for  whose  conduct  ho  will  be  finally  le- 
countable,  inasmuch  as  he  may  have  helped  Is 
corrupt  it 

Is  tiiere  an  v  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty  widi- 
out  doors  which  can  counteract  the  mischief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  in* 
fectious  laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  cor- 
ruption wherever  its  influence  extends  ?  Is  not 
he  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  tkt 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  mool 
good,  but  the  least  evil  7  Will  not  that  mUi 
however  liberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  virtae 
in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglects  to  dissem^ 
nate  its  principles  within  the  immediate  spheie 
of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blameless  behaviour  7  Can  a  gen^ 
rous  but  profligate  person  atone  by  his  puns 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life  7  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their 
effect  by  a  profane  or  even  a  careless  oonfcr- 
sation  7 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it  ii 
oflen  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  tc  do  bo 
good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  w^ 
sisted  on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  eviL 
This  species  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatiooi 
enough  for  popular  declamation  ;  and  the  valos 
of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  perhaps  not  weO 
understood  but  by  Christians,  because  it  wants 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  perfbrmkoOBL 

But  as  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  la  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualities,  ths 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proper tionably  diae»> 
teemed.  Ijct  it,  however,  be  remcml>ered,  thai 
those  secret  habits  of  self-control,  those  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  os&p 
nishment,  kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  ns 
praise,  arc  at  the  same  time  the  most  diffiedt* 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianity  he 
true,  will  be  the  most  frariofiif>v  a«%<<«nled  l« 
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!m  who  witnesses  the  secret  combat  and  the 
lent  victory  :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
vre  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
jne  (or  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  bifn 
bo  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a  conscien- 
iHM  Christian  to  subdue  one  irregular  inclina- 
Ba :  a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
low,  and,  if  it  did,  would  probably  despise. 
Though  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
lotivea,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
tr  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  society  with  such 
I  are  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
1  affecting  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad- 
Mtment  of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raised 
state,  or  the  hero  who  pre§erved  it,  may  miss 
'  that  favour  of  God  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
lotive,  will  certainly  not  bo  his  reward.  And 
is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  monuments 
litly  raised  by  public  gratitude,  or  the  statues 
roperly  erected  by  welKeamed  admiration ;  it 
awful,  I  sav,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
le  unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
r  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours ;  and 
ml  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
im  soul! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
imoet  equally  difficult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
ifaits,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
le  sets  out  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock 
'native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin; 
r  there  is  no  such  state  in  human  life.  The 
itoral  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  oflen  sup- 
wed,  a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
u  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of 
jodness.  rfo!  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
dmy  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
eth  impressions  to  be  made. 
The  vigilant  Christian,  therefore,  who  acts 
ith  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
iher  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ac- 
nntv  rather  than  to  present  glory ;  will  find 
lat  diligently  to  cultivate  the  *  unweeded  gar- 
n*  of  his  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
le  ground  of  indigenous  vices,  by  practising 
le  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be  that 
lit  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la- 
jor,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
Bwer  of  one  showy  notion,  produced  with  little 
oable,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re* 
ard  enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise  than 
le  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
10  the  natural  heart 

Bat  the  Gospel  judges  not  aflsr  the  manner 
Tmen ;  for  it  ne? er  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
irtoes  a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance 
r  the  operative  cues ;  and  the  relinquishing 
hat  u  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
oHbrmance  of  what  is  right  It  makes  *  ceas- 
ig  to  do  evil*  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
Isaming  to  do  well.*  It  continuaUy  sngArests 
lit  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  bs  to 
B  ptaetised.  We  must  *  hate  vain  thoughts* 
mn  we  can  *love  God*8  law.*  We  must 
if  aside  'malice  and  hypocrisy,*  to  enable 
B  *to  receive  the  engrafled  word.*  Having 
t  oonscience  void  of  oflence;* — *  abstaining 
roa^  fleshly  lusts  ;* — *  bring  every  thought  into 
bidienoe  ;* — these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega- 
MM,  which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im- 
BnrtaliU  firom  the  ehisel  of  the  statuary,  the 
'^OL.L  T 


declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the  panegyric 
of  the  poet,  will,  however,  be  *  had  in  everUsting 
remembrance,*  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlaw  fuL  And  to  sit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption from  coveting  the  possessions  of  others 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  (hat 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  which,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  afterwards  reigneo 
uncontrolled  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  afi 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  7  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  children,  should 
corrupt  our  servants  7 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  oompan]^  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark 
is  made  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  the  cause  of  the  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  betters  (as  they  are  oddl^  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  eviL  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  cause 
adequate  of  itself  to  anv  consequence  which  da. 
praved  morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  indignation  at  those  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  inces. 
sant  executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice:  since  those  crimes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  7  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  example 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
I^  by  liieir  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expe(ft  the  same  indulgence ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  afler 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  families,  is  one 
continued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from  one 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor in  town,  who  has,  perhaps,  provided  libe- 
rally  for  his  instruction  in  the  country  ;  what 
must  be  his  astomshment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  ne  is  introduced  di^etrically 
opposite  to  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed !  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  was  his  boonitea  4qSG)  Xa  \ia  ^ 
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woolly  thankfol  fur  his  own  icanty  meal,  per- 
haps of  barley-bread  ;  yet  he  see«  his  noble  lord 
Bit  ':own  every  day, 

Nut  to  a  dinner,  but  a  luecatfunb : 

io  a  rcpa«t  of  which  every  element  i«  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished ;  for  which  na- 
ture is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
e%-en  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slig'ht  acknow- 
lodf  ment.  It  will  be  lucky  for  the  master,  if 
hia  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
making  a  libation  to  their  deities  ;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  witliout  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fulness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture  : 
yet  he  sees  his  honourable  protector,  publicly 
tn  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 
playing  at  a  game  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  and  against  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  not  so 
sensibly  felt.  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  sa- 
cred usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free- 
dom, were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  rich  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  leant, 
by  the  great 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
atHuent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
•ehemes  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chil. 
drcn  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe- 
tu'ite  the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also?  Is  it 
not  a  pity,  since  these  last  are  ao  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
".lb  ik^.n  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
•i'  -xnl'M  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
ui  y  undergo  here — especially  since  by  dimi- 
ni<i»iin<|r  this  future  hope,  we  ahal^  not  be  likely 
'  f  Hdd  to  their  present  usefulness  7 

Slill  allowing,  what  has  been  already  granted, 
t^at  abfiolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reigning  evil, 
and  that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  religion  neglected  than  to  hoar  it  ridiculed 
— would  it  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness  in  fa- 
•nilies  of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with 
-inrc  opportunities  ef  learning  and  practising 
(h  sir  duty  ?  Is  it  not  impolitic  indeed,  as  well 
as  unkind,  te  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
principles  of  Christianity  7  It  is  but  little,  barely 
not  to  9fm§€  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op. 
portooities  of  doing  both  oaght  to  be  facilitated, 
by  giving  them,  at  eentein  seasons,  ax  few  em* 
pMymentB  aa  poesihlc  that  may  interfere  «vith 


both.     Even  when  religioo  ie  by  pretty  gcBOii 

'  consent  banished  from  our  fkmiliee  at  home,  tktf 

>  only  fnrnishes  a  stronger  reascm  why  oar  6ai 

lies'  should  not  be  banished  from  religioo  in  tb 

!  churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  maite  evy 

•  and  cof'Tpnient  to  them,  their  saperiors  haves 

;  right  tn  expect  from  tlieni  a  zeal  so  &r  tn» 

cending  their  own,  a^  to  induce  them  iDiar 

'  mount  ctifficiilties  for  the  »ake  of  duty.    Reli|iH 

is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  asal^ 

attainment;  it  is  never  onoe  illustrated  byn 

easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  aliegwy. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the  ifr 
tive  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race  ;  somethinf  cp 
presnive  of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  pi 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this  ear 
fare  can  be  toueht  though  they  themselvei  in 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  eoa* 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  iM» 
sanlfhr  obstructini;  the  progress  of  him  who  rm 
by  some  bard  and  interfering  command.  Th»! 
our  compasMonate  Judge,  who  *■  knowetb  wntrv. 
of  we  are  made,  and  remi-mben-th  that  we  ait 
but  dust,^  is  particularly  touched  viih  t^ie  feeiiof 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted:  IMT 
what  portion  of  forgiveness  he  will  extrod  tc 
thoee  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *tac 
heavy  for  them  to  bear '  who  nhall  say  '. 

To  keep  an  immortal  beings  in  a  state  of  .«|i- 
ritual  darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  ^ 
law,  who  when  he  b*.*stowrd  tni*  Bible.  :>o  le« 
than  when  he  created  tije  material  world,  laitf 
Let  there  be  light.  It  were  well,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  latM 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  z're 
qucntly  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  Ui»  one 
science  should  be  made  familiar  with  a  s Tstra 
which  offers  such  cleir  and  intellieible  proptau- 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interrogatiiM 
'  bow  shall  I  do  this  great  wickednesa,  and  fls 
against  God  7*  will  perhaps  operate  an  ibrcihif 
on  an  uncultivate  1  mind,  us  the  ino<t  elo<]u<at 
essay  to  prove  that  man  in  not  an  acomintable 
being.  That  once  credited  proinii«,  that  ^thsr 
who  have  done  well  shall  sjo  into  everlavinj 
life,*  will  be  more  grat.'ful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plaia 
man,  than  that  more  el'.Mrant  and  di^inlerf^ie-: 
sentiment,  that  eir^Me  t<  U»  own  reward.  That 
'he  that  walketh  uprightiv  ^v-alketh  S'lrely.*  >« 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  raisieidins 
maxim.  And  *  well  don<>,  s<»i)d  and  tliithtulser 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  nv^r  many  thinft. 
though  offensive  to  tiio  ii^Mral  npirit  of  phil>«i>- 
phic  dignity,  is  acomibrt-ible  siiupiirt  tn  harable 
and  suffering  pii-ty.  That  *  we  should  do  tr 
others  as  we  would  they  fsriould  do  to  us,*  isi 
portable  measureof  hu-n^iri  daty.al  ivavs  st  hand. 
as  always  referring  to  si>  iiet'iing  within  him- 
self^ not  amifiit  for  a  p^Air  nisin  to  carry  oonrtaat 
ly  about  with  him,  w^o  h\s  neither  time  tm 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.  It  is  an  oai- 
versal  and  co<npcndioun  Iiw,  so  universal  u  tfi 
include  the  whole  compajs  or'  nocinl  obligatiee* 
socompendi>»U!«as  to  b*^  inclMHd  in  so  short  ae4 
plain  an  aphorism,  thnt  the  tlu'Jest  mind  caoHt 
misapprehend,  nor  the  woake«t  inem<irv  fatfC 
it.  It  i-i  CO  tvpniciit  tor  brinifin,*  oa*.  on  all  tht 
ordinire  occHi-Mis  of  liie.  Wm  need  not  sa/t 
'wh>  Oil)   ^'o  up  til  heaven  and   bring  itantw 
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t,  ftar  this  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in 
▼  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  Uiat  thoa  mayo«t 
►  if* 

For  it  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  ffospel  of 
irist,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
stem  in  its  desi^ !  thoueh  it  exhibits  one 
eat  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  argu- 
mt,  and  connected  schemes  of  reasoning  may 

deuced ;  yet  in  compassion  to  the  multitude, 
'  whom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in  a 
od  measure  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
nprehended  a  long  chain  of  propositions,  or 
re  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im- 
rtant  truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
suments  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  max- 
I,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences ;  inde. 
ident  of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
1  of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  few  of 
ich  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir- 
•  han  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
ethics  has  been  framed. 
[f  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  from  so  few 
:ers  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of  arithme- 
,  so  few  notes  in  music,  sucn  endless  combi- 
lons^ should  have  been  produced  in  their  re- 
dive  arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
;  oat  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 
th. 

\X\  Seneca*8  arguments  against  the  fear  of 
ith  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  ap* 
tach  half  so  effectually  as  the  humble  believer 
*econciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  I 
>w  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.* 
i¥'hile  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending 

boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under- 
mg  to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
ging  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de- 
nstrating  the  extinction  of  spirit — it  can  do 
hmrm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 
saven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  God*s 
rd  shall  not  pass  away.*  While  the  former 
indulging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
itj  made  the  vorld  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
&II,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  that 
the  beginning  God  made  the  world,*  and 
t  in  the  end  *  he  shall  judge  it  in  righteous- 


IS/ 


^hile  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  studying 
Imw  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice 
t  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 
in  conviction  that  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
* — that  Move  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 
d  let  him  be  persuaded  that  he  himself, 
agh  he  know  all  Tully's  Offices  by  heart, 
y  not  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 
ive  sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
D  Christian  in  the  rule  to  *bear  each  other*s 
then.*  While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 
will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  nisdepend- 
i  to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  fbw 
h  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 
re  practicid  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can 
gleaned  fhmi  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
iphj,  justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
dom  and  purity.  For  though  they  abound 
h  passages  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments 
preat  mSnl  beantv,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
Mttve,  the  conclusions  necessarily  oontra- 

Osotxxx  llasdNL 


dictory. — This  was  no  fault  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  discerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intellectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attains.  The  former  has  not 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  is 
not  often  led  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  his  convictions.  Whife 
the  *  secret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them 
/that  fear  him,*  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  him 
nott  i"  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
fVom  the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  V  How  will 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call 
the  duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not 

*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  ?*  How 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  *a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  this  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at 
the  fbet  of  another  V  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  lofly  tone  of  derision, 

*  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is  the  wise  1 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  V  How  will 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  niin 
every  usefhl  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  ?  He  whose  affbctions  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin- 
ciples is  to  set  him  above  it  The  obvious  con- 
sequence of  these  *  hard  sayings,*  is  illustrated 
by  daily  instances.  *  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
believed  on  him  V  is  a  question  not  confined  to 
the  first  age  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  lesrn- 
ing  of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  religion  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
the  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  thc^' 
would  reject  The  intellectual  pride  of  the  phi. 
losopher  relished  it  as  little  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  tne  Jew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit  no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  j^reat  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
called  upon  to  part  either  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,* or  *•  high  imaginations,*  he  equally  goes 
away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  negligent  conduct  of  Chriotiano  tio  real  «b- 
Jtetitn  ngonnoi  Cliriili«»ili|.— TVt  v^Mit^i^ 
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it$  effects  are  mU  more  manifeit  to  worldly 
men^  is  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian lives.  Professors  differ  but  little  in  their 
practice  from  unlelievers.  Even  real  Chris- 
tians a* 7  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
of  acting  up  to  their  principles. —  77^  absur- 
aity  of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religious  people,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is,  an  objection  frequently  brought  aninst 
Christianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  perfect  a 
scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  rcrormation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fully  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) continues  to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be- 
nipn  principle  is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
fuU  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries  :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  impartially  can  help  allow- 
ing) that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industjrious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
could  recommend  the  manners  of  Gallileans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  doing  every 
thing  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharpen- 
d  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
Absolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  w6  should  see  morals  and  man- 
ners growing  out  o^rinciples,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Let  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  interna)  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit.  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant  and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effect  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertioo  of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
ft>^  pnustioe  of  all  its  oootequential  train  of 


virtues,  man  would  still  find  eril  nrofeautm 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  iieo» 


sary  that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keepv 
alive  his  difigence  afler  higher  mttaimn0nta,ai 
to  quicken  his  aspirations  after  a  bettei  state ;  til 
the  prevailing  temper  would  be  ib  general  rutt; 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  meaenre  reetiMi' 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledginr  itid» 
ease,  would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the  oilf 
remedy.    Thus  though  even  the  best  men  hm 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  as 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  Ail 
more  sensibly  than  others  the  imperfectioas  tf 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenlT  treaRnt  it 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  consohtM 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do  witk  § 
merciful  Father,  who  *  despiseth  not  the  stgiof 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  siMh  m 
be  sorrowful,*  who  has  been  witness  to  all  thor 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  thej  can  if* 
peal  with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desira 
— *  Lord  !    Thou    knowcst    all    things :   Ihn 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee/ 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  bsa 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  from 
the  abuses  of  it  In  every  other  instance,  thi 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorioos: 
but  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  thi 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  them  exercise  on  other  occasions ;  tfaif 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignoranl 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  hng- 
garts  in  the  army.  If  any  roan  lose  his  eslalB 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  beahk 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  oomnMnlj 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace  to  his  businesa 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  ok 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  an 
contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  thi 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  fotkm 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  ifue- 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocriticd 
professors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  oust 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  thai 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  fbr  in- 
formation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain,  b«l 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  as 
they  form  their  jndgment  of  Divine  truth  fhon 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  c» 
lightened  by  it ;  some  charitable  allowanca  must 
be  made  for  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
for  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  efisdi 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  pro* 
fetsing  Christians.  What  do  they  observe  thait 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  higii 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  sock 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  conduct  dP 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  n^fh* 
hours  who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all  Tm 
they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  nf  such,  any  grHl 
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abondaiice  of  those  fruiti  by  which  they  have 
beard  believers  are  to  be  known  ?  On  the  con- 
trmr^,  do  they  not  discern  in  them  the  same 
anxious  and  unwearied  pursuit  afler  the  things 
of  the  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
liATe  any  thought  of  heaven  7  Do  not  they  see 
them  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
debasing  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
4o  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
view  7  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same 
unrighteous  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
■olemn  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
there  not  Uie  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
hurary,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
tlie  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
thoee  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dis- 
•ipation  answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends  of  the 
moat  decided  infidelity  7  Between  the  barely 
decent  and  the  openly  pro&ne  there  is  indeed 
this  difierence— That  the  one,  by  making  no 
profession,  deceives  neither  the  world  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
•elf  in  forms,  fancies  that  he  does  something, 
and  thanks  God  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
lican.' The  one  only  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
Uw  to  which  they  have  vowed  obedience,  but 
oecasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  they  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  accounta- 
ble for  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
al GflTences.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
op  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  de- 
gree consonant  to  their  faith  ;  did  they  exhibit 
any  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness*  in  their 
daily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  divine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
at  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  aomelhing 
in  a  religion  of  which  the  effects  were  so  visible, 
and  the  fruits  so  amiable ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
*  glorify,*  not  them,  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
these  works,  but  *  their  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.*  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
earned  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re. 
ligion  they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
flaencM  were  so  predominant,  its  consequences 
miist  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
were  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
io^  would  surely  do  something,  and  §acr\/ice 
mmetkitifir  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
the  hearts  of  others,  will  probabi  v  be  a  heavy 
•ggravation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
oning :— -and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 
goose  where  the  infection  of  his  example  may 
■top;  or  how  remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
ualliation  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  safe  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do ;  or  whs 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evil 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul- 
tiplied infections  which  they  may  communicate 
in  their  turn,  whom  Ats  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  for 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause ;  but  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  forth  in 
others,  had  hU  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profession.  What  a  strong,  what  an  almost 
irresbtible  conviction  would  it  carry  to  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac. 
teristic  difference  in  the  manner  of  Christians 
which  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility, 
sober-n)indedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  u 
genuine  faith !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
them  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner  ;  while  he  professes  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis. 
ciple  of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who'  acknowledge 
no  such  authority  ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intem- 
perate champion  of  a  self-denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief, 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,'  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *•  familiar 
friend.*  And  *  what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  question  which  even  the  good  and 
worthy  should  oflen  ask  themselves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna- 
tion of  unexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  tlie  other,  of  their  being  driveL 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  an  excessive  zeal 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.     But  in  these  times  of . 
relaxed  principle  and  frijgid  indifference,  to  see 
people  so  vi^lantly  on  their  guard  against  the 
imaginary  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  while   they 
runheadlong  into  the  real  opposil?  perils  of  a 
destructive  hcentiousness,  reminds  us  of  the  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the  fable  ;  who,  living  on   ihe 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could   bo 
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deitroyeJ  anj  way  but  by  drowninj^r :  bdi,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  coostantly  fixed  on  the  sea, 
on  which  side  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
dangler. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  pro- 
pensity  ?  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  zeal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  great  world  7 
as  if  all  our  apparent  danger  and  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
of  an  opposite  principle  ?  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  7  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  di- 
version abandoned,  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes 
of  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  desert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
our  young  persons  of  fashion  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.    In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
fashionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  ewn  observation,  the  fact  be  real- 
ized.    Let  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
cifically  home  to  his  own  acquaintance.    Let 
him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
supplies.     Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  that  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  *  care 
for  none  of  these  things  ;*  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance ; 
of  those  who  *  are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
whether  more  arc  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
servances or  of  ambition.     Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress the  rich  and  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
define  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;   Ic9t,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might  I 
wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would  | 
desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  vo- 
luptuary  cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  tlms  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  sppe- 
tites  by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
13  I    little  danger.  * 

It^  however,  superstition,  where  it  really  docs 
exist,  injures   religion,  and  we  grant  that    it 
greatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticiMm 
injures  it  nu  less ,  for  to  deride,  or  to  nmit  uns 
of  the  component  parts  of  Christian  faith,  i:; 


surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil  than  making  meoii 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifierence  in  reli 
gion  and  levity  in  manners  and  which  standi 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  aid 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chrii- 
tians  on  the  soberest  conviction,  should  not  vp- 
pear  more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  tbsj 
have  espoused ;  that  they  assimilate  so  mj 
much  with  the  manners  of  thoae  about  then 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to  diiap 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  avowed  but  prudest 
steadfastness,  which  might  draw  over  the  ctintn, 
appear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  pre- 
cise and  overscrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  to 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  concessiaif 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  conaistent  with 
them.  They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  dl»> 
ing  too  much,  and  going  too  far;  and  the  duw 
gerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living  like  stka 
people,  of  being  tike  the  rest  of  the  leerU,  aad 
the  propriety  of  not  being  jmrtieular,  is  broo^ 
as  a  reasonable  apology  for  a  too  yielding  ud 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinkiof 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  huw  beautiful,  a 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances  ef 
Lot  and  Noah  declare  !  And  to  those  with  whoD 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bihie 
let  me  recommend  the  most  animated  ]HCtore 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  deliiN 
ated  in 

The  Seraph  Abdiel.  fkithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he 

Amonc  innumerable  falae,  unmov'd. 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd.  unterrify'd. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love  and  seal : 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  him  wrooglil 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  ndad, 

Though  single.  Pas.  Lost,  &  iv. 


Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religioi 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accept 
ance  with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  tben 
own  pleasures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremonko 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  ChristiaBit) 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  ess 
sure,  but  will  even  procure  a  certain  respect  aac 
confidence ;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  viti 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  wuq 
go ;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  lo  iIk 
life  that  is,*  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religiov 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty ;  not  as  i 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  u  • 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtooo* 
conduct :  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carrj 
the  effect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  lift 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themaehtii 
by  leading  them  to  withdraw  from  those  sosoci 
and  abstain  from  those  actions  in  which  tbegaj 
place  their  supreme  happiness  ;  as  soon  assoo*' 
thing  is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to beivt' 
ed  vrith,  then  the  world  begins  to  take  umtf* 
and  to  stigmatize  the  activity  of  that  piety  wfeoek 
^ad  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  t^ 
operative,  and  had  only  evaporated  in  wards* 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  tsktf 
ita  seat  in  the  heart  and  sends  oat  ■apfdivfl' 
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and  heat  to  e?ery  part ;  diffbaei  motion,  soul, 
i  vigoar  through  the  whole  circulation,  and 
jrms  and  animate!  the  whole  man ;  when  it 
irates  on,  the  practice,  influences  the  oonver- 
ion,  breaks  out  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  ho- 
ir  of  God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
n  the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
that  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
anst  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  combina. 
1  of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
serve  the  character  of  parts  and  piety,  and 
&in  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  after  he 
I  acquired  that  of  a  Christian. 
X  is  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  holy, 

strict,  or  too  good.  W-hen  there  really  hap- 
m  to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
mtbusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
good  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
leure)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
da  from  some  defect  in  the  judgment,  and 

from  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
m  th^re  is  no  excess :  and  it  is  as  pre  poster- 
I  to  say  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 
oe  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
fection  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
iwer  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent^ 
,  there  cannot  be  a  tuperabundant  goodness. 

ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
ned  heart  *  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 

best  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
things  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
sh  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
ceive  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
y  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
npulous  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrinsic 
ae. — And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as 
locrites  may  think  they  have  done  a  merito- 
is  service  when  their  *  mint*  and  *  anise*  are 
srously  tithed. 
)ut  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 

law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
iie  love  of  Grod,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
ixceeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
imand.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
phbour  better  than  ourselves  ;  and  let  us  re- 
nber  tliat  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
mr  duty,  while  we  love  him  le$$.  If  we  were 
imanded  to  love  God  with  iome  of  our  heart, 
b  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  our 
ingth,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 
le  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 
I  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
im.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 
ilnte,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 

be  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 
unfrequent  charge  brought  against  religious 
•ons,  that  they  are  too  strict.  It  is  in  effect 
ing,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
I  ti-M>  well. 

!Vie  i<mndation  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
ily  laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
:re  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
)e  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
t  baits  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of 
Idren,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
f  will  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure;  thus 
sibly  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
sparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
tificatlon  of  that  idle  and  dissipnted  manner 


in  wfltch  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  com- 
monly spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  oun- 
science  of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  *now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they 
may  take  their  pleasure.* 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  consider- 
ed  as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  in  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  lurd  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
— we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religioiis 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive 
of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris- 
tian hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty 
who  in  that  very  performance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feeb  the  truest  gratifica- 
tion of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  /Its  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfect  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tend  to  disturb  our 
happiness,  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  Grod*s  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  internal  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  its  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chris- 
tian it  is  *•  perfect  ireedom.*  He  doos  not  now 
abstain  from  such  and  such  things,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  punishments  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  'the  less 
noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mbtake  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible  with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that  re 
ligion  can  add  little  to  a  man*8  happiness  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguish 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proc^dtod. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang- 
ing the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  gratifica- 
tion, is  indeed  an  uncomfortable  religion :  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
I  something  on  the  side  of  Te^uU.\»»o^^>S\  ^£n% 
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to  Uut  lemper  which  pn>due«d  thi 

tbough  (error  or  ifaame  niBj  hiTS  praTenlsd  the 

Tbil  peopls  dHToted  to  UiepDnniti  oTi  di»i- 
pated  life  ifaauld  concciTC  of  religioo  u  ■  diffi- 
colt  and  even  unituinible  itate,  it  ii  aur  to 
believF.  That  tbaf  ihauld  toaalre  of  it  m  ui 
DDlwppj  tUlt,  it  th«  consumTDiliao  ot  their 
error  »nd  their  ignorance :  for  th«l  a  rativnal 
being  ihould  hivt  hie  undsrManding  snlightsn- 
ed  i  that  bn  immortal  being  ihould  hare  bii 
riawa  extended  and  enlarged  ;  that  a  htlpltn  he. 
ing  ihould  bare  a  con*ciauincH  of  aaaiatance  ; 
a  tinfttl  being  the  proipect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
faOtn  one  the  aaaurance  of  reitotaliou,  don  not 
nam  a  probable  ground  of  anhappineea ;  and  on 
anj  other  aabject  but  religion,  each  reaaoning 
voold  Dot  be  atfaniaaible. 


A  »trangtT,fnmi  obttmiag  tht  faihionabU  modi 
af  lifi,  iBOuld  run  take  lhi$  IB  U  a  Chrutuia 
country.— 'lApe^  of  profetainj^  Chriatiaiu  tx- 
amintd  bj/  a  eampariian  aUh  Ihi  Goipel. — 
CAridianity  not  made  the  rule  of  lift,  turn  by 
thote  tehoprofett  lo  rtctiie  it  at  an  objict  of 

faith. Temporizing   uritrri    contribute    to 

loictr  the  credit  of  Chrittiamly.     Loote   ha- 


and  to  produce  ita  effect  by  our  pronouncing 
certain  mfstical  words,  attending  at  certain  con- 
•ecratad  placei,  and  perlbrming  certain  hallow- 
•d  cerenKmiea  ;  but  it  ia  an  active,  > ital,  influ- 
ential principle,  oprrating  on  ibe  heart,  rcatrain. 
ing  the  deiirca,  affecting  the  genaral  conduct, 
and  a>  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  buiinew,  pleaiurss,  and  enjoymanla. 
our  conrenatinns,  deiigni,  and  actiona.  aa  our 
behaTiour  in  public  worahip,  or  area  in  private 
devotion. 

That  the  eflccta  of  auch  a  principle  are  elrik- 
ingly  viaible  in  the  live*  and  mantwra  of  lite 
genoralitj  of  tho*o  who  give  the  law  to  faahion, 
will  not  perhap*  be  iniialed  on.  And  indeed, 
the  wholn  present  ajitem  of  faahionable  life  ii 
nlterly  daitructive  of  sprionincHi.  To  i:>!lance 
onlj  in  the  growing  habit  of  fr«qaenting  great 
■aacmbtiaa,  which  in  generally  thonght  insigni- 
ficant, and  ia  in  eflect  oo  vapid,  thai  one  almost 
mmdcrs  how  it  can  be  dangcroua; — tt  would 
Bicite  laughter,  because  we  arc  lo  broken  into 
the  habit,  were  I  Vi  insiat  on  the  immorality  of 
paaaing  one'a  whole  life  in  a  crowd — But  tboM 
pfomiicuoua  myriadi  which  compoac  the  ao. 
eiatji,  falsely  go  called,  of  Ihc  gay  world;  who 
■re  brought  togrther  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret;  who 
tifc  in  a  round  of  diveriioni,  the  poaseiiion  of 
which  i(  so  joyleia,  though  the  abaencs  ii  m>  in- 
■upporlable ;  theie,  by  the  mere  force  of  incea. 
■ant  and  indiMriminata  i        ~    ~ 


and  in  Uma  waar  ont,  tlia  beat  ftdinfa  aad  a, 
fectiona  of  the  hunan  beai^  And  Iha  am 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thua  contrBCtad  hvm  'an. 
riabia  habit,  even  detached  from  all  ila  am 
tant  evils,  ia  in  itself  aa  hortile  to  ■  rali^ 
apirit,  as  more  poaitive  and  actual  odaneaa.  fu 
be  it  from  me  to  ear  (hat  il  ia  aa  erimiDal ;  ] 


Let  us  iiipposa  an  ignorant  and  nnpcajafiirt 
spectator,  who  shoald  have  been  langfat  Ik 
theory  of  all  the  religions  on  Iha  globe,  hfea^ 
hither  from  the  other  hemiapbere.  Sal  Ion 
down  in  the  politeat  part  of  our  capital,  and  hi 
•pt  from  what  k 


■hall  SI 


nthaU 


and  kept  ap  in  the  serrice  of  our  chnn:bea,ta«kl 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  bim  nol  ail 
entirely  with  the  most  Sagiliona,  bat  coly  wH 
the  most  fashionabla  ;  at  least,  let  him  ksf 
what  they  Ihemselrra  call  the  bttt  emmfmuf  Lri 
him  Bcrutiniie  into  the  manners,  ciistoina,ba 
bits,  and  diversions,  most  in  vogna.and  Ihaa  m 
far  from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  At 
eslablitbed  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  nol  be  Ibe  Jewish  ba  waall 

tcrnal  observances,  he  would  trace  bat  ah 


il  could  n. 

Rome  ;  for  that  enjoined  reverence  lo  the  gak, 
and  inculcated  obedience  lo  the  tawa.  His  mat 
probahlo  concluiion  would  be  in  favoar  of  Ibr 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  eiceaiive  indolg- 
ence  of  aome  of  the  moat  diatingoiahed  inai 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  the 
et  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  aa)te- 

thfl  petrified  inquirer  be  astoBiib- 
ad,  if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  Ihoeglit. 
less,  laiurions,  <tii*ipated  peraona,  profeaseda 
religion,  meek,  iptritual,  palf-denying;  ofwhid 
■"  ilily,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 
mnformily  to  the  world,  were  tpacific  di^ 


When 


wihe 


ily  old  enough  to  be  aenl  to  ichool.  admit. 

led  to  be  iipectatoti  of  the  turbulent  and  unDilS' 

ral  divenioni  of  racing   and  gaming;  and  the 

almost  infant  dau^hiers.  even  of  wise  and  vii- 

tnouB motben  (an  mnovation  which  fashioghet- 

Bclf  forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  Dnlbril^ 

anticipation  to  the  fre<|nent  and  late  pmtracMd 

ball — would  he  believe  thatwe  wcreof  a  religke 

has  required  from   thnae  very  parenlaa 

vow  that  these  children  should  be  bred 

the  nurture  and  admonition  oTthe  Loldf 

Thst  they  should  conalanlly  •  heliere  God's  kglr 

ird  and  keep  hi*  commandment:  f 

When  he  observed  the  turmoila  of  amUliai, 

the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thint  Sr 

-'     possession  of  weallh,  and  the  wild  miiapptl 

ion  of  il  when  possessed  ;  bow  conld  he  pf- 

de  himself  tliat  all  these  anxious  pnrsnersrf 

sent  enjoyment  were  the  disciple*  of  a  ■■• 

ter   who  exhibited  Ihe  vary  character  and  ■ 


Mtki 


of  hi. 


eligio, 


Wbao  ha  beheld  those  naetamal  dttt,  ■ 
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'vn  of  priTate  Tirtue  and  domeitio  happi. 
duld  he  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli- 
liich  in  express  terms  *  exhorts  young 
be  sober-minded  7* 

1  be  saw  those  magnificent  and  brightly 
ited  stractures  which  decorate  and  dis. 
le  very  precincts  of  the  royal  residence, 
itself  (rom  all  these  pollutions)  when  he 
iie  nigrhtly  offerings  made  to  the  demon 
,  on  whose  cruel  ^tar  the  fortune  and 
ss  of  wives  and  children  are  offered  up 

remorse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that 
9  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 
snioins  unna,tural  sacrifices,  and  whose 
deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
man  victims  7 

ou^ht  we  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
•r,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 
rarious  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
ifossed  the  Christian  religion ;  supposing 
have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
ionformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
h  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  7 
ied  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
ididly  take  the  present  state  of  society 
account ;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
trictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong. 
9  first  ages  of  the  Grospel. 
B  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
to  enjoy  the  purest  fiuth  in  the  purest 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little 
and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  how- 
nly  established  and  generally  professed 
really  practised  by  tlut  order  of  fashion- 
*8onB,  who,  while  they  are  absorbed  in 
rhts  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arro. 
hemaclves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
d  occasionally  testify  their  claim  to  this 
ixacter,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
I,  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
»  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordmances 
lurch  7 

inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  compa- 
ith  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other 
B  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
themselves  with  those  who  are  still 
lor  must  it  be  made  from  any  notions 
-cm  cuitom,  or  any  other  human  stand- 
:  from  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re 

;  from  any  one  of  those  striking  and 
onsive  representations  of  it,  which  may 

condensed  in  so  many  single  passages 
cred  writings. 

rer  then  looks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
rves  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 
lurely  be  thought  very  censorious,  if  he 
$e  that  the  conformity  between  them 
seem  to  be  very  striking ;  and  the  man- 
he  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
sd  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
ided  to  be  made  the  rule  of  life  even  by 
•mt  order  who  profoss  not  to  have  dis- 
t  as  an  object  of  faith  7  Do  even  the 
ular,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
ider  Christianity  as  the  meaaitn  of  their 
I 


aeti(Mt !  Do  even  what  the  world  caUs  rellgi 
ous  persons,  employ  their  time,  their  abilities, 
and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how- 
ever confess  they  believe  themselves  acoounta* 
ble :  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so?)  but  in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  general  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  ? 
But  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  nart  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  tney  are  *  miserable 
offenders,'  and  that  *  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abase 
ment,  which  should  naturally  be  implied  in  snob 
a  deelaratkm  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  ity 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la- 
ment having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desires 
of  their  own  hearts,*  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  as 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  struggle  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

*  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  Isad- 
ing  principle  in  the  book  they  acknowledge  as 
their  guide.  But  afler  unresistingly  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  churchT— how  oS- 
surd  would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice !  Per- 
haps the  whole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  in 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  lifo  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  faohion- 
able. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
our  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sta- 
tutes,  and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion t6  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profess  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry^ — There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelligible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  con* 
dude  that  God  is  really  *  very  greatly  foared*  in 
secret,  by  those  who  ^ive  too  manifost  indica- 
tions that  they  live  *  without  him  in  the  world  7* 
And  as  Co  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  us 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  £eneral, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  they 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  noel 


2iti 
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inattf-ntivc,  Uo  {«1  >«bly  to  be  uther  onnotxoed    peruaCrd,  u.anj  a  fuhionablc  re&dcr  woa!d  aer. 
or  (fiili&ted.  Ihrow  it  af  ide,  as  having  dow  dctedHi  tiic  pa!- 

Shall  we  hive  reason  to  change  our  opinioD  if  ,  pable  eatliUfiast,  the  abettor  of  *fftraoge  doe 
we  ta!:c  tfiat  Divine  re ^^re mentation  of  the  »am  '  trines/  long  ago  coniigned  orer  by  the  libera 
and  sub^^tariCf-  of  rcIi;rion,  and  apple  it  as  a  and  the  polite  to  bigots  and  fanatics.  Aodjcl 
Uytinit^si' .nK  ::i  tii'.'  present  trisl — 'Thou  shalt  if  the  Bible  be  true,  thir  is  a  simple  and  faitifi 
lore  Lii'i  I>iri  thy  ii'jd  with  all  thy  heart,  and  _  description  of  Christianity, 
with  all  t'ly  rijind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  '  Surely  men  forget  that  vie  are  crging  thca 
witri  fill  t'  y  -trf-n^tfj,  and  lh\'  noighlx^ur  as  thy.  [  up.n  their  own  principles  ;  that  whil*  we  in 
self"  Nov,  j-jd;;fc  by  inference,  do  we  see  urging  the  rn  with  motives  drawn  from  Csrii 
many  pultlio  jirrxifs  of  that  hcavenly-mindedncss  \  tianity,  they  seem  to  have  ua  little  oobeerc  is 
whicii  woiil'J  \k:  the  inevitable  ctfcct  of  such  a  these  motives  as  if  they  thcrnselvcs  were  of  tc- 
fervf-nt  and  bi.iin^itt-d  dedication  of  all  th«  now-  other  religion.  It  is  not  a  uacie  tfial  wiJ  ntsac 
ers,  facu!t:>>.  ar.d  atfrjctioiiii  of  the  soul  to  Hirn  '  us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  tbetitifc 
who  gave  il  ?  And,  bls  to  the  great  ru!c  of  ifocial  of  Chrisitians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  cegkcl 
duty  cxpf'.-ii.K-')  in  the  second  clau'c:,  do  we  ob-  '  of  itt^  precepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  •.>urM!vesv 
fftrve  as  much  of  that  considerate  hi.-.dnesa,  that  '■  the  piofeftsion  of  religion  as  creditable,  wLiievc 
pure  didinterestednes",  that  conscientious  atten-  '  reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  wU  uvt 
tion  to  tKe  cinforl  of  otherc,  especially  of  dc-  us  !  In  any  other  circumstancef^  of  lifr  ii  wook 
pendents  and  inferiors,  as  might  be  expected  I  be  accounted  absurd  to  hare  a  set  of  propofitiou. 
from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 1  principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articles  ttk 
erring  a  i-'.and-zrdor'conduct.'  a  staudard,  which, '  not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  aciicz  u 

,  must  make  our   kind-    well  as  of  our  reasoning.     In  thes^  ^uppf>Kd  Is- 


if  impartially  Cih^uitcd 

oes^  to  other.4  Uaran  exact  proportion  to  our 
■elf  love ;  a  nile  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  hii.'.izin  vendibility,  could  not  fail 
to  df-cide  ariiflit  in  every  feup|K)#ijablc  case.  For 
00  man  can  do'ibt  how  he  ou^^ht  to  act  towards 
another,  while  t)ie  inward  corresponding  sug- 
gestion:! of  CTHiscif^nce  and  feeling  concur  in 
letting  liiiif  kno-.v  how  he  would  wi<>h,  in  a  change 
of  circumvt&nces,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  sripjmv;  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
bv  a  third  rule,  \i  hioh  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
prinr:iple  as  the  effect  of  piety — 'True  religion, 
and  undefiled  before  Grjd  and  the  Father,  is  Uiis : 
to  vi-it  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  him^relf  uiupoiUd  from  the 
teorld.*  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  latter  injunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  thrjse  who  fulfil  tlic  former,  is 
the  bcneficenco  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  invariable  con- 
comitant? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  roy  estimate 
vith  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical;  if  I 
pr<;.s>irnerl  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
whicii  eonhi<<ts  in  repentance  towards  God,  and  ' 
fiith  m  our  Lrjrd  Jesus  Christ ;'  to  in!«ist,  that , 


stances  the  blame  would  lie  in  the  contracicuga. 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement.  Stranfe : 
that  to  act  in  oonsc'iuence  of  receiver!  asd  ac- 
knowledged principles,  should  be  accounted 
weuknesi* !  Strange,  that  what  aloue  is  trulv  ogo- 
» intent,  should  be  branded  as  absurd  !  Strang, 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  rationallj. 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad. 
Strange,  that  they  sliould  be  commended  fj: 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  B:- 
ble  and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  clean  heart,  a&d  a 
right  spirit  ;*  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  o: 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  bt 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

Atlcr  having,  however,  just  ventured  to  Lie*, 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  cieroa' 
life  is  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  La* 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pioos 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the  r.o«: 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  fav-..uT)U 
guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more  fashionabW 
Christians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  tnvt 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  arc  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  'Ahii*!] 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  sor.iL'J:in? 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  furpendirf 


white v<-r  tuiturai  religion  and  fashionable  reli-  •  the  mind,  like  the  position  of  Maliouiel'*  tomS. 
gion  may  t^aciijt  isthc  f)cculiarity  of  the  ChrU- !  between  earth  and  heaven  :  a  kind  of  rcjdi&z 
lian  reli^rion  to  huinble  the  dinner  and  exalt  the  I  which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  by  bcic^ 
Saviour ;  to  insiat  tiiat  not  only  the  grossly  tla-  on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  ftar,  dot 
gitiou«,  but  that  all  have  sinned  ;  Uiat  aU  are  by  '  alarms  security.  By  dealing  in  generak  i: 
nature  in  a  stat*;  of  condemnation  ;  that  all  stand  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  none  :  it  tlattrr?  the 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but .  passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  hich  merits 
on  the  Gospel  terms;  that  eternal  life  is  pro-  |  to  the  performance  of  certain  rif^ht  acli<.<n^  asd 
inis*^d  to  thfjsc  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered  the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  of.cs: :  ainosg 
conditions  of  *  faith,  repf.'ntunc*..,  and  r'.mewcd  which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  ii.d(^ 
obedience  ;* — if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden-  '  who  docs  not  find  some  pcrfor(LiikM.t  s  am:  ^oki 
ces  of  orir  Christianity  ai  these;  if  I  were  to  '  forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  nnr*  r.i'.Mi  sihiin 
express  theMf.'d I K*tr in es  in  plain  scriptural  terms  _  to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  tl>..'  ui<ri-.:  in  bif 
without  Io\«>rintr,  riualifying,  disguising,  or  do-  !  heart  It  agreeably  represents  tl:c  rrr-.dcri  to 
ing  thciu  away  ;  if  I  were  to  insist  on  this  belief,  themsrives  as  amiable  persons,  guilly  indet-d  oi' 
and  its  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  1  .  a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  sinner* 
am  aware  that,  with  whatever  conde«cending  I  under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  abuood;. 
(latienue  this  little  tract  might   Uhvti  U^cn  -40  far  .  with  high  encomiimis  on  the  dignity  of  bomu 
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fMtore ;  the  good  ofiecto  of  virtae  on  health,  for-  ofcroing  too  far.     While  the  one  U  debating  for 

tone,  and  reputation :  the  dangers  of  a  blind  a  little  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  su 

Malt  the  mischieft  of  enthusiasno,  and  the  fbll^  iearfiil  of  straying  into  the  regions  of  onhallow. 

ofaingularitv,  with  various  other  kindred  senti-  ed  indulgence,  that  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  dis. 

■wots ;  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them-  tance  from  the   extiemlty    of  his   permitted 

nlvea  with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  may,  limits ;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other 

1^  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accommodated  to  is  desirous  of  extending  them.    One  thing  \* 

tnem.  clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  cer-  to  discover  the  state  of  man's  heart  to  hiniscli'; 

lain  luke-warm  and  temporising  divines,  who  while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  snij 

kata  become  popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of  stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 

the  heavenly  tempered  weapon,  whose  salutary  him  that,  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  his 

kflenness,  but   for  their  *  deceitful  handling,*  life,  there  is  none  in  his  heart ;  the  temper  re- 

would  often  *  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  mains  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  by  the  inward  frame 

VNil  and  spirit*  rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteousness,  judge  of  his  own  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 

who  disgust  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  con-  by  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  ai*- 

•eience ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  lay  other. 

open  aU  its  latent  peccancies ;  who  treat  of  it  i.  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 

principles  as  the  only  cerUin  source  of  man.  Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  they  are 

ners ;  who  lav  the  axe  at  the  root,  oflener  than  called,  are  not  better  men ;  for  if  Christianity 

the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch ;   who  insist  j^  ^ot  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 

much  and  oflen  on  the  great  leading  truths,  that  enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 

man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who  must  be  restored,  ordinary  exertions.    We  see  them  do  and  suffer 

if  restored  at  all,  by  means  very  litUe  flattering  every  day  for  popularity,  for  custom,  for  fash. 

tohuman  pride such  heart-searching  writers  ion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 

as  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses  -o^j  ^^n  do  and  suffer  for  religion,  but  a  great 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless  3eal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 
tbmj  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub-  her  reaaonabU  $ervice  demands  no  sacrifices  but 
ardinate  quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap-  ^hat  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy, 
avato,  wiUi  the  seducing  graces  of  language,  right  reason,  and  uncorrupt  judgment 
those  weU-bred  readers,  who    are    childwhly  Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even  go 
amuain^  themaclves  with  the  garnish,  when  they  ^^  far  as  to  bring  their  right  faith  as  an  apology 
are  perishing  for  want  of  food  ;  who  are  March-  ^^  ^^.^^  wrong  pracUce!    They  |»ave  a  com- 
ing for  polished  periods  when  they  sboidd  be  m  ^^j^^,          JJ  intrenching  themselves  wiUiin 
ooest  of  alarming  truths :  who  are  looking  for  ^^e  shelter  of  some  general  position  of  unqoes- 
ale^ce  of  composition  when  they  should  be  ^^^^^le  truth :  even  the  great  ChrisUan  hopo 
innous  for  eternal  hfe.                        .      ,       ,  becomes  a  snare  to  them.    They  apologize  for 
Whatever  comparative  praiM  may  be  due  to  ^  ,ife  ^f  ^^^        ^y  taking  refuge  in  the  Extreme 
^  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with  ^^^ess  they  are  abusing.    That  'God  is  afl 
lAeijofalessdtecentorder.jretlamnot  sure  *,ercifuV  i»  the  common  reply  to  those  who 
i^ether  ao  man/books  of  frigid  morality,  ex-  ^-^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j,  ^^            fhi^  i,  ^  ^^^  ^nd 
iikUng  such  inferior  motives  ofaction,  such  mo.  ^^^^  applicaUon  of  a  divine  and  comforUble 
brale  represenUtions  of  duty,  and  such  a  low  ^^^^     Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
tendard  of  prmciple ;  have  not  done  religion  proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  infer- 
Boeh  more  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do  J„^ .  ^^^  ^^^^^  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is 
ol  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the  „^rciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued 
iweet  degree  m  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which  j„      3^^  jj  j^  ^  ^^^  faUacious  hope  to  expect 
e  may  content  himself,  so  as  barely  to  escape  ^j^^^  q^  ^j,i  ^-^^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^  covenant,  or  that 
toroal  punishment ;  how  much  indulgence  he  ^^  j^  j^j^^^^ .  ,„  ^        .  ^  ^^  n^t^r  exclusion 
laj  allow  himself,  without  absolutely  forfeitmg  ^^y^  ^^^^  attributes  of  perfect  holiness,  purity 
bchanceofsafely:  what  IS  the  uttermost  verge  ancnustice. 

I  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world's  enjoy-  ,/.       ,  *              r  n    .        «       «i. 

Zt,  and  ,et  jit  keep  within  a  pcibiUty  of  J*  »  '  d"?'™"'"  ^fjj^."!'^  °°  *»~  ^J'" 

«rfor  thi  next:  adjutting  the  .^a  of indul-  "'^  ganeral  notion,  of  .ndefinite  mercy ;  and  no- 

ice  uid-cority  with  ,uch  a  «!nipuIoa.  eqoi-  <"°jf.can  be  more  delusive  than  th.a  mdefinitc 

brium,  a.  not  to  k-e  much  pleaaure,  yet  not  «'"^t '»  b««ng  forgiven  in  our  oienwaj    after 

ch        altv  clearly  revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only 

Tbi^b  hwdly  an  exaggerated  rcpresenU-  forgive  us  in  hU  way.    Besides,  is  there  not 

»T  and  to  these  low  vilws  of  duty  is  parUy  ~mething  singuUrly  bsMe  in  sinning  against 

ring  so  much  of  that  bare-weight  vitue  with  ^od  because  he  is  merciful  7 

hieh  even  Christians  are  apt  to  content  them-  But  the  truth  is  no  one  docs  truly  trust  in  God, 

Ives;  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  which  who  docs  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.     For  to 

ajr  possibly  be  taken  within  the  pales  of  per-  break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fa- 

lesion,  and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut  vour  ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 

oet  edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  tbe  expectotion  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  com- 

orld  and  *he  Bible  contend.  mands,  and  yet  to  look  for  his  acceptance,  would 

But  while  Uio  nominal  Christian  is  persuad-  not,  in  any  other  instance  be  thought  a  reason- 

g  himself  that  tliere  can  be  no  harm  in  going  ;  able  ground  of  conduct;  and  yet  it  is  by  nn 

UUle  farther^  the  real  Christian  is  always  afrnid  .  means  a.-<  uncnm'non  a**  it  is  inconsistent. 


wo 
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CHAP.  VII. 

View  of  those  who  acknowledge  Christianity  a$ 
a  perfect  system  of  morals^  out  deny  its  divine 
authority. — Morality  not  the  whole  of  Religion. 

Ab  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  wai  taken 
of  that  description  of  penons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  rale  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
slight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  aaotber  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
amon^  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  thmk  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per. 
sons  at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion of  good  men.  By  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers^  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rally of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  bo  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
should  i>c  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  Uie 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  must  therefr>ro  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said  :  *  For  this  end  was 
I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
rhose  who  reject  the  C^ospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  instance,  to  *  set  our  affections  on 
things  al>ove,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  from  wliich  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  affection  of  an  im- 
mortal creature.  An  unreserved  faith  ill'  the 
promisor  must  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance; of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  oT)edicnce  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  wo  know  not  how  well 
they  might  be  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
ble beings,  yet  we  know  now  they  commonly 
arc  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
fallen  from  their  innocenco,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator*s  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  which  his  word 


alone  is  the  solution.  The  dark  rwl  whien  ii 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispenntiona  in  llii 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  those  vki 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  u  aela| 
on  the  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  Kb 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  nstat 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  adi, 
trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  wiD  al 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  tb 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of  wieL 
edness ;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportia 
of  human  conditions,  accountable  on  no  schoK 
but  that  which  the  Grospel  has  opened  to  ot- 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  ftw 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  end 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  oondad, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ifi- 
quainted  with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  phsmi 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  ceveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  *af  a 
lamp  to  their  paths,*  men  can  neither  truly  dii 
cern  the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  tk 
perfection  of  that  light  by  which  they  are  di- 
rected to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  sea 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  oikv 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *the  secret  of  Ik 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  *hu 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *  enlarged  their  hearts*  vitk 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  wil 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his  ooa. 
mandments.*  Until  they  have  acquired  thit 
*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pbHi 
God,*  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  can  see  him.* 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  inikt 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  moil 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  .a  divine  in* 
stitution,  before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  sf 
fectually  on  the  human  conduct  The  gmt 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  analc^ry  from  i^ 
tural  things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economii^ 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  accank 
precision,  the  instrument  to  the  work ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ae* 
complish  the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Chrif* 
tianity  had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  thin 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  leis 
expense.  The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
succession  of  miracles,  the  labours  of  apostlei. 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  recnrdi, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  bf 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdoa, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  huraaa 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasoni- 
ble  prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repog* 
nant  to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  cod> 
duct  might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greaMr 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  receplioo  bf 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  emhraced  entirdTi 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  «ith> 
out  mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  «tf 
in  which  €rod  has  boon  pleased  to  reveal  it  it 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibiting  beaoliftl 
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rti,  bat  as  presenting  one  consummate  whole, 
vhich  the  perfection  arises  from  coherence 
1  dependence,  from  relation  and  consbtency. 
power  win  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  de- 
ijed,  ifererj  caviller  pulls  out  a  pin,  or  ob- 
nets  a  apring  with  the  presumptuous  view  of 
r  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no  break. 
the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
ITB  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
trines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
n  obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
neighbour  from  the  love  of  Grod.  If  we  al- 
Christianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  must  allow 

0  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine 
Jior  to  be  indeed  unto  us  *  wisdom  and 
itaonsness,*  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
,  redemption.* 

Siristianity  then  is  assuredly  something  more 
d  a  mere  set  of  rules ;  and  faith,  though  it 
er  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  an  use- 
life,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
e  with  God.  The  Gospel  never  offers  to 
ke  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
sre  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
sle  of  religion.    Piety  is  not  only  necessary 

1  meaiiMf  Irat  is  itself  a  most  important  ena, 
i  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 

is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  if- 
•  It  is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the 
cstice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
olntely  necessary,  even  when  detached  from 

immediate  influence  on  outward  actions. 
[i^ion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
tba  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the  no- 
it  exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have  no 
sets  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
e.  When  there  will  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
red,  no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
seed  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
ieed. 
Fo  conclude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ;  he  is 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chris, 
tianity  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug* 
gested  to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  foodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  fesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually and  completely  comprehend  them  alL 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  starued  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  *  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  ne  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
of  all.  The  real  Christian  bv  no  means  rejects 
reason  from  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  fumuhes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledTO  into  practice,  sanctifles  his  heart, 
changes  his  habits,  and  proves  that  when  faith- 
fully received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  !* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M-  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  THC  LADIES,  &0.  OW  GRXAT  BRFFAIN, — IN  BEHALF  OP  THE  FRENCH  EMIQRAlfT  CLBROT. 


If  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
[icacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
med  that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
lered  as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
Jl  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
is  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
slated  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifices 
ferior  considerations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis> 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrib- 
ed for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  a^^e  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  is  made  have 


IfOTB.— The  profits  of  this  poblication  which  were  considerable,  were  given  to  the  FKmh«ai|T«^^\Oia:^ 


im 
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&ln$arly  c«-»fiiributed.  O  let  them  not  be*  weary 
in  well-doing  !  I  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  f-xertions  for  the  juat  and  natural  claims 
of  the  widow  a  und  children  of  our  own  brave 
sea  i(;n  and  itoldierti.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  prcsi-nt  'n*  nn  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  u'rire,  hnvr  bread  enough,  and  to  spare. 
Vo:i,  H'ho  iHTit  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet 
coniplaiij  that  you  have  liitle  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  anoU^ier  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 
guments  to  be  pressed  upon  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
those  alone  who  I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  the  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  oAen 
urged  by  those  who  practise  them  as  a  motive 
for  Jwithholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in- 
dulges  such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
costly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, 
omitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week*s  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhape 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  may 
have  of\en  tasted  how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive — to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
nister of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  msy  be  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor- 
tant lesson  of  economy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
sacrifice  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion  And  if  they  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
'iharity  without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give  :  for  the  sup- 
pression of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
I*  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
an  %•  pecuniary  expense.- An  indulgence  is  abridg- 
ed and  christinn  charity  is  exercised. 

I«4:r    triH  sick   and   afllicted   remember   how 
'ir»H(i.\il  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  suffer- 
■ri;^  inoy  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
\hich  initi^atc  their  affliction.     How  dreadful 
:l  id  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
Minout  a  home — without  a  countrv  !     While 
iiH  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*  Mr.  Bowd}er*s  letter  states,  that  alwut  six  sbillinfs 
1  week  includes  the  expcniet  of  each  priest  at  Win* 
chsster. 


persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were,  bj  tbe  sv 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  throwo  down  fioa 
heights  of  gayety  and  proeperitj  equal  to  wkd 
they  are  now^  enjoying.  And  let  Chooe  who  hut 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  or  friends,  it> 
fleet  on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  tbe  m» 
luti<m  of  human  affairs.  It  is  only  by  iniagiafli| 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  os  mkj 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  human  events  ia 
the  same  calamitotis  circumetanoes,  that  we  en 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  in 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehenaive  n 

the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving  by 

that  popular  excuse,  *  That  it  ia  bat  a  drop  of 

water  in  the  ocean.*     But  let  them  reflect,  thai 

I  if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  then 

would  be  no  ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inability  to 

I  give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  hp 

'  converted  into  an  excuse  for  giving  nothiiif. 

'  Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  ai 

I  exemption.    The  industrious  tradesman  will  doI, 

!  even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  loser 

■  by  his  small  contribution.    The   money  now 

'  raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nsi 

dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  lbs 

community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  cot 

markets,  to  procure  the  bare   necessaries  ol 

life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  difl[^renoe  of  tA- 
^ion  of  those  for  whom  we  soliciL  Such  an  ol^ 
^ection  hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Soraly 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  bedome  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage- and  talents  of  tbe  encn) 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catching, 
or  of  propagating  the  error  of  the  sufferer  bt 
relievc8.--Cori8tian  charity  is  of  no  party.  Wc 
plead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  tlieir  wanta 
But  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  pops, 
rv  but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as  weD 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  betr 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  bad 
not  now  been  in  this  cotmtry ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
step  towards  t|ieir  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
onr  actiona. 

If  you  will  permit  mc  to  press  upon  you  soeh 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  io 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  bf 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  whico 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imios> 
diatel^,  and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  and 
aflbcting  description,  which  will  be  recorded  ia 
the  great  day  of  acooimt — /  test  a  ttrmmfier^ni 
ye  took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  f  Uowing  is  an  exact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  Vtnh 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1732,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  establishing  Public  Scboab 
(or  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  memlier  of'^ considerable  weight:  and  as  ihi 
df>ctriiies  contained  in  it  wore  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  from  two  or  three  if 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  oxpi>sitian  of  the  creed  of  that  enligfalMMd  sen  r 
blv.    Translated  from  Le  Monitfu%  of  Sunday,  tiie  16th  of  December,  1793. 
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What  !  Thr  ines  are  overtarAed  !  Sceptres 
roken !  Kin^  expire !  And  jet  the  altars  of 
<M>  remain  I  (Here  there  is  a  marmar  from 
me  members  ;  and  the  abbe  Icbon  demands 
tat  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
'jrants  in  outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  burn 
1  impious  incense  on  those  altars  !  (Some  mur- 
inrs  ariMe,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
om  the  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
lat  have  b^n  reversed,  have  lefl  these  altars 
ftked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
reath  of  enlightencMl  reason  will  now  be  suffi- 
ent  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity 

under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
te  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kings,  can 

be  doubted  but  that  tlie  French  poopfe  now 
rvereign,  will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner, 
)  overthrow  those  altars  and  thoa  idoU  to 
hich  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
«t  ?  Nature  and  Rea90n^  these  ought  to  be  the 
jds  of  men  !  These  are  my  gods  !  (Here  the 
>be  AuDRKiN  cried  out,  *  there  is  no  bearing 
lie  ;*  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly.— A  great 
ngh.)  Admire  iialMre^-cultivate  rttuon.  And 
30,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
tople  should  be  happy,  make  haste  to  propa. 
ite  these  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
imary  schools,  instead  of  those  fanatical  prin. 
|4es  which  have  hitherto  been  taug}it  The 
Tanny  of  kings  was  confined  to  make  their 
lople  miserable  in  this  life — but  those  other 
'rants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
lother,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
'eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
en  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  tn  believe, 
ut  the  moment  o?  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
tese  prejudices  must  fall  at  Uie  same  time.  Wt 
Uit  dentroy  them,  or  they  will  deetroy  us.    For 


myself^  I  honestly  avow  to  the  convention,  I  am 
an  atheist !  (Here  there  is  some  noise  and  tu- 
mult But  a  great  number  of  members  cry  out, 
*  what  is  that  to  us — ^you  are  an  honest  man  !) 
But  I  defy  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-grounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  and  those  of  his  opinion,  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considera- 
tion— ^Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approaching,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  Petion,  Steves,  Conoorcet, 
and  others — surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parte  of  Eu- 
rope, walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping  the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe — so  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  to  their  respective  coon 
tries,  may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope^ 
rate /or  the  happinese  of  mamnnd,  similar  revo 
lutions  throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  throogfa 
out  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  gtUeriei.^ 
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It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un. 
aeonable  at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  the 
iblic,  and  especially  to  the  more  relifrious 
irt  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
'  the  late  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
Jiibits  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  considerable 
smber  of  the  French  national  convention. 
iKMigb  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
Dr  read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
:  it  to  those  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
idy  perused  it,  might,  from  an  honest  reluc- 
loe  to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
ipute  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
rective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
ae  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so  j 
mstrous,  th'-it  many  good  men  were  of  opinion  | 
it  it  ought  not  to  be  made  familiar  to  the  ! 
nds  of  Englishmen ;  for  there  are  crimes 
th  which  even  the  irnaf^inition  should  n^ver 
me  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  ahnost  ^afer 
t  to  controvert  than  tn  detail. 
Bat  as  an  .incient  nation  intoxicat'*'!  'hr**!" 
ivas.  and  then  vx\fm9'\  t*iem  botorc  the  r  cil. 


dren,  in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of  intent 
persnce ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi- 
ety may  he  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of^^the  Christian  reader,  that,  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faith,  instead  of 
b»*ing  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kings,  but  him  by  whom  kings  reign. 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the 
orator  that  Louts  ihe  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
the  Lord  Chd  omnipotenth  reignHh  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen- 
timent hinted  in  a  journal,  hazardec*  in  a  pam- 
phlet, or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club :  but  it 
is  the  implied  fnith  of  the  rulers  of  a  gr«vat  ns. 
>iiin. 

Li*tl'*  notice  ^^o\3\\  hiw  b'Mn   lue  to  this  ta- 
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lootu  speech,  if  it  conveyed  the  ■eotiments  of 
imly  one  vain  orator;  but  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  was  heard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only — a  fact,  which  you, 
who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  eiij^htecnth  century,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  posterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  well-meauinji^  but  mistaken  men 
still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited  in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
Wppiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv- 
ers, by  a  sort  of  natural  progression,  soon  be- 
come principals : — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
concilable meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to  ul 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  Uie  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publiclv  made  known  their  intention  of 
abolishing  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition 
t€  altars,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it.  As  to  the  religion  itself^  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know  from 
the  comfortable  promise  of  an  authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gate$  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but 
iU-judging  people,  who  favour  at  least,  if  they  do 
ni»t  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignis  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying you  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  parsuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  you 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom,  you  will, 
should  you  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco- 
ver that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
and  sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge  yon  in  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication 
of  your  favouring  in  ihejirst  instance  their  po- 
litical projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  haind 
seamed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
>he  Bastile  7    What  lover  of  his  speciM  did  not 


triumph  in  the  warm  hope,  that  one  of  the  finsa 
countries  in  the  world  would  sooa  be  one  of  tin 
moat  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  tboogh  chaia 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  Ga 
teenth,  had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  Littfe 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  Atheaa^ 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  wioceed  tbeo, 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  we  eia 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former  tjTBBti^ 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  toe  inis> 
chiefs  of  the  two  latter  7  Who,  I  saj,  that  hid 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  (eel,  did  notgkiv 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyranur, 
and  the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  6adf 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  eoa> 
structed,  and  that  ours  would  not  have  been  thi 
only  country  in  which  the  patriot's  fair  idea  of 
well-understood  liberty,  the  politician's  view  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  eala. 
blishment  of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  soblim 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realised  T 

But,  alas !  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wiai 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attack 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  to 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  soom 
respects  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evUs  they  da. 
plore,  or  put  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  alrsadr 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

*  Tb  bear  the  ills  they  hate, 
*  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  me^ 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  his  own 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes  ;  tlje  vaiA 
scheme  of  reformation  was  lefl  to  that  set  of  radi 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gea^ 
rally  watching  how  they  may  convert  pohik 
grievances  to  their  own  pers<Mial  account  It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  tfas 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  one 
consistent  whole  :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  thoss 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  deliber»> 
tion,  which  are  calculated  to  acoompUah  so  iiB> 
portant  an  end  ;  not  with  a  temperance  wbick 
mdicatcd  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion;  bat  with  the  most  extravagant  loit 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  wbicli 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measures — alort 
of  power,  which  threatens  to  extend  its  dcsolit 
ing  influence  over  the  whole  globe ; — a  vanitf 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  whicL 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Epbesot 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  ohscuritv  and 
insignificance,  and  preferring  infamy  tooUivioB, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  inunor* 
tality,  than  that  of  setting  firo  to  the  exquisili 
temple  of  Diana.  He  was  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  eie* 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  worU 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  oflen  that  daring  boldness  which  ei- 
cites  admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtos,  ii 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  ii 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  and  unpreoedentid 
measures,  plans  instantaneofisly  ooooeived.  asd 
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ts  rapidly  executed,  argae  not  ability  bat  arro- 
ifance.  A  ipind  continually  driven  out  in  quest 
of  presumptuous  novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind 
void  of  real  resources  within,  and  incapable  of 
profiting  from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
ples can  110^  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
and  experiment  requires  more  time  than  tlie  san- 
^ine  can  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
possess.  In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
reformists,  few  obstructions  occur.  It  is  like 
taking  a  journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
ground.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
thoy  are  not  suffered  to  be  born.  Nothing  is 
felt  but  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
bat  the  certainy  of  success.  Whereas  if  diffi- 
culties grow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
pointments attending  them  generate  humility ; 
ihe  failures  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
human  undertakings,  servo  at  once  to  multiply 
resources,  and  to  excite  self-distrust ;  while 
ideal  projectors,  and  actual  demolishcrs,  are  the 
most  conceited  of  mortals.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  those  defects  of  old  institutions,  on 
which  they  frame  their  objections,  arc  equally 
palpable  to  all  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis- 
dom can  build ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
edifico  is  far  more  easy  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  meanest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
is  compiitent  to  the  one,  while  for  the  other  the 
skill  of  tlie  architect,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  workman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
judgment  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
decessors, as  well  as  by  their  excellences. 
That  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
much  of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth  ; 
and  that  af\er  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
tended,  nor  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
pretension,  *  is  made  for  man.* 

It  is  the  same  over-ruling  vanity  which  ope- 
rates in  their  politics,  and  in  their  religion  which 
makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  his  destruc- 
tive projects  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Brazils,  and 
from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges ;  which 
makes  him  menace  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
the  most  extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
most undertake  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
the  nimble-footed  Puck, 

*  To  piit  a  girdle  round  almut  tho  earth 
In  forty  minutes.'— 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  mastor-passion 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 
pont  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in  their  orations 
to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
hood, to  erect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  re- 
store  the  peripatetic  philoeophy,  and  in  short  to 
revive  every  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 
pare  taste,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
degree  of  reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 
profess  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  tiio  same 
hostility  tn  established  opinions,  which  dictate 
the  preposterous  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
It  an  eternal  ileep.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
•isscrt    the    contrary.     David    expressly  says, 

*  dee  birt  spi'«'<*ii  enumeratliif  their  inteoflcd  projpets. 
Vol-  I  V 


*  when  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be 
satisfied  ;*  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re- 
vival,  not  the  death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostle  says,  ^  awake  thou  that  iletp- 
es^  and  arise  from  the  DKiiD,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light* 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  that  all  has  succeeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  in  the  ^rvl 
out$et  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives  :  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  bliodiitf 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  present  stete  of  France.  It  is  no  less  won- 
derful how  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  dif- 
ferent  and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neoee- 
sary  in  the  case  of  two  sorte  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other  7 — opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parte. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chria- 
lian  it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coon 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  cure 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot  Bat 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils ;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones ;  and  then  to  exhaust  onr 
labour  in  combating  them,  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit. 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqui- 
sition, have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul- 
est stains  of  the  respective  periods  in  whieh, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they  existed ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  employed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  deciaim 
against  these  as  the  predominating  mischieft 
of  the  present  century  7  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Manchii  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evilt  an 
at  present  little  more  chiineric.il  than  so:iio  oi 
those  now  so  bitterly  compUinod  of  urnmig  us 
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It  M  not  an  Dryden  said,  when  one  of  his  works 
was  unmercifully  abused,  that  the  piece  has  not 
faults  enough  in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  upon  the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  want 
Anlts ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  say  little  of  thoee  real 
and  pressing  evils  resulting  from  our  own  cor- 
roption,  of  that  depravity  which  constitutes  the 
actual  mihcries  of  life;  while  Uicy  gloomily 
•peculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  fancy  that  the  reformation  of 
oar  rulers  and  our  Ic^rislaturcs  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.     Alas ! 

How  101311,  nf  all  that  human  lioarts  cniiur^, 
That  part,  which  kiDgd  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment were,  perhapsi,  never  mor-i  fully  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered. Pure  and  undcfiled  religion  was 
never  laid  more  optn  to  ail,  than  at  this  day.  1 
wish  1  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
bat  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 

£eat  truths  of  religion  wore  never  better  un- 
rslood ;  ihat  Christianity  was  never  more  com 
pbtely  stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
diaguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
ibis  country. 

In  vain  we  look  aronnd  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcraft  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
imprrae  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  ?  Who  seeks 
to  put  any  blind  on  the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate 7  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
eonscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
kwethren  7  Nay,  such  is  tlie  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity,  that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
ftanding,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  are  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  possess  fur  enjoying  its  privi. 
l^cs,  that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  religious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
are,  has  clear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
pater  of  this  world,  though  he  possess  every 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius' can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  a  perfect  form  of  government,  or  of  m  per- 
fect church  establishment,  because  I  am  speak- 
ing of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfection.  But  1  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  best 
constituted  national  church,  with  which  tlie 
hbtory  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
^both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  dr>ubt  but 
Chat  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
a  convenient  leaaoD,  correct  whatsoever  sound 


policy  shall  suggest  as  wise  and  expedient  to 
be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it  does 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightedneas  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  tbere 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  unchari- 
table bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  fbt  i 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  philipic  in  oth^ 
times  ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  unless  we  conjure  up  a  spirit  of  religiou 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  imagituif 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  resoll 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  arr 
of  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  onhap|Mlv 
produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  tbr 
vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
affluence  produced  dissipation ;  let  us  implorr 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarming 
crisis  may  rouse  the  caroless,  and  quicken  the 
supine ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  thai 
the  Church  has  less  to  fear  from  external  vkr 
lence,  than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  evca 
the  violence  of  attack  is  often  really  beneficiaL 
by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  lo 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  if 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse  them,  15 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  that  do 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world  ;  tliat  heresy  without,  is  lesA  to  be  dread* 
ed  than  indifference  from  within  ;  that  the  moit 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scrupukMV 
attention  tu  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  tlie  established  disciplino  andopinioni 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  fo- 
largemcnt  of  Chrisfs  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  self 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  soot 
sort  connected  with  re  I  i;;  ion  ;  yet  it  is  presumed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  rei£n 
ing  complaints  against  our  civil  administration, 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press. — Were  this  apprehension  well 
founded,  wo  should  indeed  bo  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  befidl 
a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  priviiegfi  itself,  but  the  guar- 
dian of  all  our  otlier  liberties  and  privileges,  ami. 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  has  laltlv 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  every 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  well 
aware  that  true  liberty  of  every  kind  is  sc  redv 
inferior  in  importance  to  any  object  for  whioi 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  very 
abuse  of  a  good,  often  makes  us  more  seniib^ 
of  the  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well* 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  retain  all  hct 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  tiir 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  leas  prtied 
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for  oar  having  latoiy  oontoin plated  the  distortiMi 
features  and  i'mUo  oulotiriiifr  of  her  caricature, 
aa  presented  to  ub  hy  t.'ir  daubing  hand  of  Gallic 
patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  valued,  would  it  really  be  so  very  heavy  a 
misfortune,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  publica- 
tions, calculated  to  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  is  anxious  to  preserve,  that 
peace  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
secure,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  ?  Would  it  be 
•o  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the 
crooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
should  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture 
forth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medici- 
nal repositories  ?  And  can  the  easiness  of  ac- 
cess to  seditions  or  atheistical  writings,  be  scri- 
oasly  numbered  among  the  substantial  blessings 
of  any  country  ?  Would  France,  at  this  day, 
have  had  much  solid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d*Alem- 
bert  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  wide-spreading 
tree)  had  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  world,  or  been  less  profusely  circulated  when 
in  it?  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  just  as  happy  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
ftmous  orations  of  citizen  Dupont  and  citizen 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
ened and  philosophical  countries  ?* 

To  return  to  these  orations  : — We  have  too 
often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
mischiefs  of  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  neglected  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
mischiefs  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  us  by  the  two  metaphysical  legislators  above 
mentioned,  impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system  ? 
When  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Manuel,  shall  be  perfected  ?  When  the 
fruits  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the  very 
fountains  nf  knowledge  ?  When  education  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 

*  Extract  ft'oni  Monti.  Maniiorn  T^ttrr  to  thn  National 
Convention,  dated  January  ^i  1?.'3. 

*Thc  priefitM  of  a  republic  are  it!«  masit<(rat«!(i.  the  law 
its  compel  What  mirtsion  can  be  more  aiicruMt  than  that 
of  the  in«lriictoni  of  youth,  who  havinc  themarlvoBrMra- 
ped  fVom  the  here<iitary  prejudice  of  nil  twctf,  point  out 
tn  the  human  race  their  inalienable  riehtfi,  founded  upon 
that  fublim*.*  wisdom  which  pervades  all  nature.  Reli- 
Kioui<  faith  imprenmd  on  the  mind  nf  an  infant  wven 
yean»  old,  will  \oni\  to  perfect  slavery:  or  doeman  at  that 
ajre  arc  only  arbitrary  commands.  Ah!  what  i«  belief 
without  examination,  without  conviction.  It  renders 
men  eith<>r  melancholy  or  mad.  Hcc. 

*  Leftii'lntorsl  Virtue  wants  neither  temple!*  nor  syna- 
fOffoeiif.  It  iff  not  from  priests  wn  learn  to  do  good  or 
noMe  actions.  No  relii^ion  mutt  be  taught  in  prhools 
which  arp  to  br>  national  ones.  To  prescribe  one  would 
be  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.— Tliern  history  must  speak 
of  sifts,  ns  she  ttpeaks  nf  other  evi>nts  It  would  become 
your  wii<dom,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
public should  not  enter  the  temples  hefon;  tlie  afife  of 
SfVi-ntfcn.  Kenron  must  be  tnki-u  by  surprise,  tcr. 
Hardly  were  children  honi  before  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  priests,  who  flrst  blinded  their  eyes,  and  llien  deliver- 
ed iJiem  over  to  kincs-  Wherever  kingt  ocase  to  govern, 
«iests  must  etsM*  to  educate ' 


and  Christianity  as  eccentric  ?  When  atheism 
shall  bo  considered  as  a  proof  of  accomplished 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education  1  When  the  regular  course  of  ob^i- 
ence  to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  re- 
nouncing the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deriding  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  child,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  professed  in  the  convention, 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue,  what  hither 
to  even  the  fool  has  only  dared  to  aay  in  heart, 
That  there  is  no  God.* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  doty 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions — tht 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Now, 
as  these  two  principles  have  their  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  finom 
the  union ;  so  impiety  furnishes  the  direct  con- 
verse— That  atheism  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cuts  off  all  love  of,  and  com- 
munion with  God,  disqualifies  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  lif^ 
There  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  consistency,  a^^ree- 
mcnt  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.* 

My  fellow  Christians  !  This  is  not  a  strife  of 
words  ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinion! 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  as  yon 
have  been  accustomed  «t  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
they  remained  silent,  sacriBcing  their  mutual 
differences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  charity : 
But  this  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  fim- 
damental  article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
is  laying  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorom 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness.  It  is 
tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  exist> 
ence  of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  ita 
sanctions,  its  obligations,  its  object,  and  ita 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable  ; 
whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolera- 
tion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhaps,  but  derided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  generally 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  though  the 
French  are  continually  binding  themselves  by  oaths, 
thev  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Goil  in  any  oath 
w.h'ich  has  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  It  mav 
also  appear  curious  to  the  English  n^aders,  that  thouga 
in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation,  which 
were  sent  by  the  associated  clubs  from  this  country  to 
the  National  Convention,  the  succi?8s  of  the  Frimcharms 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  vK  in  noii«- 
of  the  answers  was  the  lea««t  ntiiico  ever  taken  of  thf. 
And  to  show  how  the  souii-  spirit  spn-ads  itself  araon..' 
every  descriptii>n  of  iii«Mi  in  Frftiic,  their  admiral  I.i 
toucbe.  aft'.-r  hnvinK  di'scrilu'd  tlii*  dangers  to  which  hi* 
ship  wa^i  e\|KijM'd  in  a  storm,  says,  'we  owe  our  exist- 
ence  to  the  tutelary  Genius  whicli  watches  over  the  u,  t*. 
tiny  of  the  Frvncb  republic,  and  the  defenders  of  libi>rtv 
ami  tquality.* 
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prevalent.  Atheists  are  not  without  their  bigot- 
ry ;  they  too  have  their  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
monopoly  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  roost 
superstitious  monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of 
their  invective,  would  probably  he  no  less  the 
rule  of  their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever 
be  backed  by  p^jwer.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  con- 
vince us  that  irreligion  never  pt^rsecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex- 
tract, suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  assertion  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
•uffcr  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy, idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
wno  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity,  are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  scries  of  false- 
hoods, and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt of  all  decency,  anc^an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lutely despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
straint and  subordination  should  follow,  though 
it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  is  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mind  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  exticmity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofly  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French, 
that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
God,  God,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  hearths  lust,  to 
toork  iniquity  loith  greediness  7  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  ?  How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
oflTending  people — *  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart* 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  bicst  to  have  de- 
■ervod  their  assumed  application  of  most  Chris- 
(urn,  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  acquisi- 

*  It  may  be  objected  hf-rc,  that  this  ii*  not  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Prance ;  fur  that  the  Roman  emperors 
«-ere  not  atheists  or  deists,  but  polythoistH,  with  an  e*ta- 
Ui^ed  religion.  To  this  it  may  tie  answered,  that  mo- 
dem infldefs  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  persecutions, 
bat  accuse  Christianity  of  being  the  only  p^rftecuting 
rdif  ion ;  and  aflinn  that  only  those  who  refuse  to  em- 
I  it  discover  a  spirit  of  tolt;ration. 


tion  of  liberty  :*  his  moderation  and  hamaiii^ 
facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  povcc, 
which,  with  unpardlleled  ingratitude,  they  em. 
ployed  to  degrade  his  fierson  and  character  b 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  mat 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  Ui 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  Ibi 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  niost  nnibrtii> 
nate  king,  and  on  the  inhuman  prooeadafi 
which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  purposeff 
avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  the* 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  will  only  saj, 
that  so  monstrous  haa  been  the  inversi(Mi  of  tO 
order,  law,  humanity,  justice,  received  opinioo, 
good  faith,  and  religion,  that  the  conduct  of  bii 
bloody  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  thf 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principiae 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  eoo 
sidering.  In  this  one  instance  we  most  notetfi 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people^  Savag« 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  been 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thorns, 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over- 
turn of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioMd 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  cnnsiatency,  in  thii 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence;  so 
now  and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  that 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  thsir 
next  enterprize  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baffled  all  calculation,  hai 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.     Anak>|7 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events  and  aa 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  passiou ' 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  sieo* 
der  assistance  in  ita  endeavours  to  devclope  tbeir 
future  plans.     We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rational 
conclusions.     Their  crimes,  though  visibly  coo 
nected  by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so  surpri 
singly  diversified  by  interfering  absnrdities,  u 
to  furnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  ar^ 
ment  can  be  founded.     Nay,  such  is  their  inert- 
dible  eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagtnt 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  u 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  eveol 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  tin 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  ooodod 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  which  is  ool 
the  less  sotmd  for  having  been  oAen  controvert- 
ed— That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pr» 
gross  in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know 
ledge  of  nature,  or  in  the  embellishments  of  art, 
can  ever  thoroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  Mte- 
ral  human  hearty  without  keugiox.  The  aili 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  mannen, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  rntms  de> 
i;rcc,  a  respect  for  justice,  troth,  and  humanitj: 
but  attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  cave 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  ChristiaaitT 
Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  tmr 

*  or  this  the  French  themselves  were  so  w<p1I  penoi 
dod,  that  the  title  of  RttstaruUmr  4*  Im  UherU  Frw^aim 
was  solemnly  given  to  I/>qi«  X Vfth  by  the  CoastiUKS' 

Assembly. 
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;ic.'ijih  ii  a  proof  of  tlio  solidity  of  the  body  on 
irhose  surface  it  is  produced.  It  depends  greatly 
OB  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  not  superin- 
daced  by  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good  mea- 
rare  proceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  style, 
lentiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
■o  affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen 
ind  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
sioploy  his  pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
)aite  sufficient.  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
ire ;  fact  will  put  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
:he  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
lorrence,  and  are  rejected  fur  their  cxaggera- 
ion  in  works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
lat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
cords of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second  and 
third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty.first  of 
January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
l>rinciple,  and  practice,  should  ever  come  to 
lourish  amon^ u^,  Britain  may  stilllive  to  exult 
in  the  desolation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
itruction  of  her  finest  monuments  of  art ;  she 
nay  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
>f  her  rocks  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
ng  once  more  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
i^riy  and  equality,  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 
lino  and  the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi- 
egc  !  were  equally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
squally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
iteration of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
be  consummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
>rought  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread  ! 
jrrovcs  of  consecrated  misietoe  may  happily  suc- 
»e4  to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
nay  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
heir  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
3  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
heir  religious  with  their  political  opinions.  Far 
*e  it  from  me  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel, 
ngs  of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti. 
aable  :  but  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer. 
din  opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
0  certain  opinions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
B  at  stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con- 
cienccs  tender,  in  order  to  which  they  should 
ry  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
lo  well  to  observe,  that  tlie  same  restless  spirit 
•f  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
hough  seemingly  unconnected  forms ;  to  ob. 
ervc,  that  the  same  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
ame  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
ion,  which  makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
•ad  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
Host  infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
olitical  sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  present 
inparallelod  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
lultitudea  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
ather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
lieir  present  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
race  its  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
fie  sober  conviction  of  their  own  judgment. 
These,  together  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
rhom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
et  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
erty  and  KHid  peace  to  their  native  ootmtry. 


when  light  and  order  shall  spring  from  the  pre 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  ot 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
exiles  7  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  sach 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  aha  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protecteid,  and  sup- 
ported among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  thou* 
sand  prieets,  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy, 
and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity; and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historians  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions ;  wfiich  they  record 
as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  Habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward  ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whose  approbation  of  French  politics  com- 
menced in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  are  ob- 
jects of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  ? 
One  instance  of  tne  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and  their  frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language, 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
otfratemizaiion  ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this 
country  have  adopted.    Little  would  a  simple 

*  8se  ths  oolleetioB  of  addnssdS  flrooa  Boglui 
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Btranger,  aninitiated  in  Uiis  new  and  surpriaingr 
dialect,  iininstructed  by  the  political  lezicof^ra- 
phers  of  modern  Franco,  imagine  that  the  peace- 
ful terms  of  fellow-citizen  and  of  brother^  the 
winning  offer  of  freedom  and  happinett,  and  the 
warm  embrace  of  fratemity^  were  only  watch- 
words by  which  they,  in  effect. 

Cry  liavoc. 
And  let  slip  the  dofs  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashiona- 
ble langruage  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  aa 
unintelligible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem- 
porary  and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  now  words,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Vossius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  Vj  luiow  whence  all  wt>rda 
came,  but  whither  thuy  were  going,  would,  were 
he  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  eitting^  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  puzzled  to  tell 
the  one,  as  to  foretcl  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
let  loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated by  infinite  justice  to  act  *  as  storm  and 
tempest  fulfilling  liis  word,'  if  they  are  commis- 
bioned  to  perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avenging  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  extract  personal  beneBt  from  a 
national  calamity  ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  and 
humbling  inquiry,  hnw  much  his  own  individual 
offences  have  contributed  to  that  awful  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
visitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  separately  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  abounding  iniquity,  the  de- 
■cription  of  which  formed  the  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  own — Pride^  fulneee  of  bread,  and  abun- 
^nee  of  idlenees.  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master — Lord,  ie  it  i? 
Let  us  learn  to  fear  the  fleets  an^^  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities  at  home, 
which  this  alarming  dispensation  may  bo  in- 
tended to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
■n  every  respect;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom 
is  baflled  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event.  But  this  at  least  wc 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  bayonets,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap- 
prehensions. We  trust,  that  through  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  we  shall  be  defended  from  their  open 
bostilities,  by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers,  and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  the  domestic  danger  arining  from  licentious  . 
and  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can  . 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re. 
lifion  and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
«raiU  and  an  etarnity  of  happiness  in  the  next 


God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  fiflt 
our  battles,  instead  of  being  intimidated  bj  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mini 
that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  save  hy 
many  or  by  few.*  And  let  the  meanest  tmoQi 
us  who  remains  at  home  remember  also,  tlni 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  ufet; 
of  the  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  privitc 
life,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  iii 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.  And  a 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Chrbtian  ever  han 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en- 
couragement  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  goud. 
try,  than  in  this  7  Without  entering  far  into  uj 
political  principles,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign of  tliis  little  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  oor 
motive  to  this  war ;  conquest  is  not  our  object; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  govbmmeot 
of  France.*  The  present  war  is  undoabtedlj 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles.  It 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  lihertiit 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  sava^ 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  relii^ion, 
as  well  as  all  government.  If  ever  therefore  i 
war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self-de* 
fence  and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  bo/ik- 
rally  said  to  fight  pro  aris  et  focis,  this  seenis 
to  bo  the  occasion. 

The .  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religknn 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava 
gance  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inea- 
pable  of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  compreheo- 
sive  desolation,  which  philoeopihy,  falsely  toetU- 
ed,  has  produced  in  three  ye«r»i. 

Christians  !  it  is  not  a  small  thing — U  isyout 
life  !  The  pestilence  of  irrcligion  which  yuu  dr. 
test,  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with 
those  manners,  phrases,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt.  It  is  the  humble  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin  :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap. 
pearance  of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly  contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  paths 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  but  as  for  us  and  oar 
houses^  we  toill  serve  the  Lord. 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suflEering  God !  be- 
fore that  awful  period  arrives,  which  ahall  ex- 
hibit the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  educatioo 
as  the  French  natioa  are  instituting ;  before  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  without 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  contempt  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  meref 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  or 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  thcif 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  tlieir  own  heart's 
lusts.     But  after  having  made  them  a  f«*arfid 

•  8se  the  report  of  Mr.  Pitt's  vperch  in  the  Hnass  • 
Commons,  on  FlsUuary  li,  1703,  publisiied  bv  WoodM 
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iXAmple  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a 
Mople  can  do,  who  have  cast  off  the  fear  of 
Fbee,  do  Thou  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a 
lenae  of  tliat  law  whicli  thej  have  violated,  and 
to  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


abused ;  so  that  they  may  happily  find,  whi 
the  discovery  can  be  attended  wiUi  hope  an 
consolation,  that  doubtless  there  is  a  reward  f» 
the  righteous  ;  verily j  there  is  a  Ood  who  judge', 
the  earth. 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

WTTH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  PRLN'CIPLES  AND  CONDUCT  PREVALENT  AMONG  WOUEN  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE. 

May  you  so  raise  your  character  that  you  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  thing,  and 
leave  poetcrity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  example. — Lord  Halifar 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
or  ParadiM  tliat  has  survived  the  Fall ! 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador*d. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown! — Coioper. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  singular  injustice  which  is  oflen  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
lefective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to 
rain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
ensure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint- 
nent  if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of 
character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  tlie  whole  scope  and 
enor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them  7 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to 
mblic  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
ntoreste  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
o  objecto  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expoee 
ho  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out 
he  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women 
vhich  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  exclusively,  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
vhich  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
[oalitiee  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
m  the  nature  of  one  country  :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
lot  fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
t  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  advei  ting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
nap  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  roust 
le  confined  to  that  country  which  ho  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
>ling  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
ligher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  modem 
ravellcrs,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
>ver  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  com- 
larative  praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  bo  flattered  for  excelling  thoee  whoee 
itandard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all 
iraise  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
x>mparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
night  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account. 

A|^in,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error :  bat 
he  office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  the  end 
n  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  eulogium  would  have  been  far  more  trratifying,  nor 
ATould  just  objects  for  praise  have  bee{a  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  oh. 
lervation,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats^— with 
sromen  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extPiifiivo  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex- 
imple  of  deep  homiiity  to  their  own — women  who,  distinguifrhad  for  wit  and  genius,  are  eminen* 
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for  domestic  qual  tie? — v\-ho,  oxccllingr  in  the  fine  arts,  havt*  LMret'ully  cnricjied  their  UDderttand 
io^fs — who,  enjoying  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the  gk>ry  of  GikI — who,  possessing  elevated  rank, 
think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  she  is  persuaded ;  for  it  is  the  modest 
nature  of  goodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  BC«m,  by  the 
rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world  ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  oflen 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreg^round,  by  seizing  the  public 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body  :  a  few  activs 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  seera  to  fill  the 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  exciting  a  false  idea  of  their 
multitudes  by  their  mischiefti,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this  faUacioos 
arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who  seek 
not  human  praise  because  thoy  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedly 
licentious,  who,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination  ;  and  led  away  by  the 
love  of  fashion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivion. 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  lose  their  own  right  con- 
victions, virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  liottcr  propensities,  and  unreluctantly  yielding 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices  :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  confident 
of  safety. — ^To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no  longer 
easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.* 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  the  con- 
fluence of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  opposition  will  soon  be  the  only 
things  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  stricti  ess  in  this  little  book, 
let  it  not  bo  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed. — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  as  merely 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teachers, 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  the 
a/fe  of  our  children ; — then,  indeed,  the  prevaling  system  of  education  and  manners  of  which 
these  pages  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safety, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  of  vio- 
lated vows — But,  if  tho  obligation  which  christian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
dinanco  have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  rccoid  of  names 
and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  (Jod  as  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctifier  ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
amigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  doties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if,  having 
once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
io  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — if,  aflar  having  enlisted  them  under  tlie  banners 
of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  k>nger  at  liberty 
to  let  them  lay  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  these  enemies — if,  af\er  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement^— if,  afler  such  a  covenant  we 
■hould  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of 
ikeir  instruction — if  all  this  bo  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modem  Elducatioii,  and  on  the 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  coinnion  sense, 
aa  may  on  a  first  view  bo  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  dMign  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to 
object  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  tho  only  in- 
fiillible  rule  of  judgment ;  if  on  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  censurable 
for  their  rigour,  ak»urd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictions,  she  will  havt 
no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  court  ti 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conceives  henelf  to  bo  exempt  from  thai 
natural  corruption  of  tlie  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit;  that 
■he  superciliously  erects  h«rself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  w6rld ,  as  if  from 
the  critic*s  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beings,  io 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  from  tho  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
isme  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  thesf 
pagea,  and  a  sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  hewever,  i 
■ense  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  whick 
has  ao  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  per 
fermanoe.  ^ 

Bath,  March  14,  ]  799.  ^ 
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STRICTURES 


ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  L 

reMM  to  women  of  rank  and  fortune^  on  the 
ecte  of  their  influence  on  aoeiety. — SuggeB' 
n«  for  the  exertion  of  it  in  various  instances. 

MONO  the  talents  for  the  applicatioD  of  which 
en  of  the  higher  class  will  be  peculiarly 
antable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
h  they  can  scarcely  rate  too  highly.  This 
t  is  influence.  We  read  of  Uie  greatest 
•r  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
d  cost  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  could 
.urn  in  a  single  day  ;  and  when  we  consider 
variety  of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed 
ence  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
tlcct  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
ficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  tlie  same 
irful  force  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc* 

le  general  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
)  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus. 
d  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
n,  on  tlie  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
omen,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
lation  in  which  they  are  held.  Even  those 
admit  tlie  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
ners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in. 
ice  of  female  principles  on  their  character, 
ic  former  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
:ieutly  conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
ward'  in  turning  it  to  account  But  there 
lobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  exertion 
leir  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
Dflen  unreasonably  confident  where  they 
it  to  be  diflident.  are  sometimes  capriciously 
tent  just  when  they  ought  to  feel  where 
'  true  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
o  higher  purpose  than  the  gratiflcation  of 
ty  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de* 
ing  triumph  of  those  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
ice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
ion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
9  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge : 
it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 

in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
len  is  carried  to  the  highest  exce»St  they  are 
is;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
adation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 
nis. 

lit  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
^  scene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sox  enjoys 
>lessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
t,  of  a  pore  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
Bures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de. 
tful  intercourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
!,  tiiat  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
ities  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them, 
es  with  polishinflr  when  they  are  able  to  re. 
1 ;  witli  entcrtaininflr  when  they  may  awaken ; 

with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
g  into  action  powers  of  which  the  effects 
'  be  commensaiiua  with  eternity. 
OL.  I. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them,  with  a  *  warning  voice,*  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  contribute  their  full  and  fair  propor- 
tion  towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  reflnement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  delicacy  of  their 
sex  ;  1  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap. 
propriate  exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  tlicy  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough  ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  tlio  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereaAer  make  of 
this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree, 
the  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  our  country  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con- 
federating their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi* 
nine,  for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  'alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians  :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  ia 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator ;  it  is  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  lAnusing;  but  with- 
out propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did  eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renounces  all  commen* 
dation  but  what  is  characteristic  ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi- 
ple, and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
of  romantic  and  exaL|^%«titod.  '^axa^xv^  ^^daa. 
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with  that  beautiful  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  first  mo- 
ther, when  he  delineates 

'  Thosie  thousand  dtcenciu  which  daily  flow 
From  alt  her  wordd  and  actions.* 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  bo  exer- 
cised with  discretion.  A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her  seXf  as  a  femalo  Machiave!  or  warliiie 
Thalestris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  arf*  (lecoliarly 
imgraceful  in  a  female.  Even  rfligious  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serving  God.  Let  not  the  billot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  the  account  of  C'hriiitianity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas- 
•ionate.  Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian  spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
ner  temper.  Many,  because  they  defend  a  reli- 
gious opinion  witli  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 

But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
aa  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal instruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whose  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
versation defrndi) :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconcilably  opposite.  The  words  may 
be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel.  She  who,  with  a 
balf-earneslncss  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
fashion ;  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she 
affects  to  oenKurc,*or  tliat  she  is  afraid  to  lose 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
▼ances  her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  wtio  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses, or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  is  not  all :  she 
if  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  cncourafifc,  and  to  cherish  ev^vy 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  are  daily  presenting  them- 
selves to  ladies  are  almMt  too  minute  to  be 
pointed  out  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oc- 
casions, and  adroitlv  seizing  them,  nii^rht  ac 
cwnpliMh  wl  imy  form  some  idea  by  thv  ill 


effects  which  we  actually  see  prodaced,  thioQ|h 
the  mere  levity,  carelessness,  and  inatteatiM 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  wki 
are  looked  up  to  as  standards  in  the  fashiooaUi 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  &>hiaa 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  miiehieC 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  there  ii  lo 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  vice,  aai 
under  the  false  colours  of  that  indolent  homilitt, 

*  what  good  can  /  do?^  could  be  brought  toseeii 
its  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  tk 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  constaotlf 
throwing  a  little  casual  weight  into  the  wnmf 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  ungaardid 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self- com plaeeK 
dream.  If  sho  could  conceive  how  much  tkt 
may  be  diminibliingf  the  good  impressiooi  d 
young  men ;  and  :  :*  she  could  imagine  how  littli 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear  ii 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (bov* 
ever  loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  ihi 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  froa 
pure  good  nature ;  and  in  the  second,  froa 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love. — But  m 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  restraia 
herself,  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  tk 
important  doctrine  of  consequences  :  and  ifsk 
reflected  tliat  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor- 
ruptions make  up  by  their  number,  what  tbcr 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  their  weight: 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  among  tk 
higher  class  of  women,  incoruideration  is  addinf 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost  al 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  fbm, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  interest  d 
Christianity :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  oaj 
bo  answered  ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  the 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  idtcc- 
tive,  for  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  tk 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  hap- 
pily we  have  that  all  on  our  side  :  it  is  aimcnii 
the  most  deadly  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  d 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  nnerriaf 
shafl  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  tashionaUi 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt- 
ed, or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  whiich 
the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
the  last  age  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  tint 

*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truUi.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  their  firmness  who  aassit 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  toi 
This  light,  keen,  missile  weapon,  the  irresolott, 
unconfirmed  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  is* 
fidelity  united. 

A  young  man  of  tlie  better  sort,  has  peih^ 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  sbart 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelings  ;  neithor 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  «f  Ihi 
principles  of  Christianity  :  without  parting  with 
his  respect  for  rehgion,  he  sets  out  with  the  tos 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  reputatiai 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  tor  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  fit 
him  tf)  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society; 
he  can  as  vet  repel  profaneness;  nay  he 
"  l«onl  Siwftesbarj 
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nthBtanU  the  ban/sr  of  a  club.  He  has  sense 
nough  to  see  through  the  miserable  fallacies 
if  the  new  philosophy,  and  spirit  enough  to  ex- 
loae  \lH  malignity.  So  far  he  does  well,  and 
fou  aro  ready  to  congratulate  him  on  his  seen. 
'ity.  You  are  mistaken :  the  principles  of  the 
LTdent,  and  hitherto  promising  adventurer,  are 
ihaken,  just  in  that  very  society  where,  while 
Be  was  looking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of 
wfety*  In  the  company  of  certain  women  of 
|Ood  fashion  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship, 
irreck  of  his  religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with 
jerity  or  derision  subjects  which  he  has  been 
■■ed  to  hear  named  with  respect.  He  could 
Donfute  an  argument,  ho  could  unravel  a  so- 
phistry ;  but  he  cannot  stand  a  lau^/h.  A  sneer, 
not  at  the  truth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
by  none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
g;ravity,  its  unseasonablcness,  its  dulness,  puts 
b11  his  resolution  to  flight.  He  feels  his  mis- 
take, and  struggles  to  recover  his  credit ;  in  or- 
der to  which  he  adopts  the  gay  affectations 
of  trying  to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
goes  on  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  deny  things  wtiich  he  does  believe ;  and 
all  to  efface  the  first  impression,  and  to  recover 
a  reputation  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
or  fall,  in  those  circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious 
to  shine. 

That  cold    compound  of   irony,   ir religion, 
selfishness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  (trom  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
peniflag^e^  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
progress  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
in  young  persons  of  fashion.    A  cold  pleasantry, 
a  temporary  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
(fiir  the  *  great  vulgar*  have  their  jargon)  blights 
the  first  promise  of  seriousness.     The  ladies  of 
l»n  have  certain  watch-words,  which  may  be 
detected    as   indications   of  this   spirit.     The 
clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
appellation    of  Tlie  Parsons,    Some  ludicrous 
association  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
idea  of  religion.     If  a  warm  hearfed  youth  has 
ventured  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
nently pious  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is 
extinguished  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawling  de- 
claration, that  the  person  in  question  is  really  a 
mighty  harmless  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he   may  be,  he  will  never  be  a 
|Ood  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true  piety 
than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
on  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  caricature, 
produces  little  that  is  sublime,  either  in  genius 
or  in  virtue ;  but  they  amuse  and  we  live  in  an 
a|;e  which  must  be  amused,  though  genius, 
iMling,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice. 
Nothing  chills  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
(Hgid  sarcasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
mind  shonld  be  kept  particularly  clear  of  all 
fight  associations.  This  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
been  early  accustomed  to  certain  ludicrous  com- 
binations, were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 
cleansed  from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
habitual  levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 


in  their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  place :  their 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  imagina- 
tions were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  they  could 
not  dismiss  from  their  minds  images  which  her 
purity  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
were  thought  necessary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by  aopropriate 
and  discriminating  terras:  when  tLe  words 
venerable,  learned,  sagacious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specific 
marks  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
tors of  fashion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro. 
per  to  comprise  all  merit  in  one  established 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
pleasant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  intellectusl  excellence.  Every  in- 
dividual, from  the  gravest  professors,  of  the 
gravest  professions,  down  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
pleasant^  or  must  be  contented  to  bo  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  oyer  to  ridicule,  under 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  bore. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  worth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  perhaps  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  of  m^asant 
For  according  to  this  modern  classification  there 
is  no  intermediate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do 
not  spring  from  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  of  life, 
a  more  regular  administration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravsgance,  and 
the  present  is  distinguished  by  an  indolent  sel- 
fishness,  our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fan- 
tastic empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
men.  Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 
of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seized  upon,  and  rationally  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  was  relif^ion  and  chastity^ 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 
man ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adorins 
votaries  from  the  pedestal  to  which  an  absuro 
idolatry  had  lifted  hex  \  ^«X  VeX  ^i  t^tsA^s^MX 
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tdat  it  u  the  same  religion  and  the  same  chas- 
tity  which  once  raised  hor  to  such  an  deration, 
that  roust  still  furnish  the  noblest  energies  of 
ler  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
(till  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absurdities 
4^hich  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  plume 
lurselvcs  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  glories 
tn  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high  :  and  let  us  remember  that  constancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  arc  so :  and  women  of  de- 
licacy would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments  which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica- 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour  ;  how  far  it  be  delicate  to 
■ocer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection  ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understanding  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence;  to  bur- 
lesque that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  manners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  frenzv,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt of  danger,  t  ^versed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  case,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
oy  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  tn  the  other 
period^  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect ;  and  though  in 
more  than  one  conntry  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  contemn  his  precepts,  still  more  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
his  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction  ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  o|)f>()!f:ition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  onceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  own 
sake  ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  thecharacter  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert. 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
bat  to  have  been  at  all.  is  the  crime.  Existence 
Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
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dually  oat  of  observation  and  practice,  and  loss 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions  broafli! 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Our  witdm 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripeoiof 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perfection ;  but  is  aa 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a^pee, 
from  the  heads  of  our  modern  thunderers.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perfect 
saystem  is  nois  expected  inevitably  to  spriof 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  &bled  bird  of 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  likt 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  but  br 
the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant, 
pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  is  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  reform  of 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord  Peter*s*  coat,  showed 
his  zeal  by  crying  out,  *Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven  ;  never  mind,  so 
you  do  but  tsar  away.* 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably  rest 
away  some  valuable  parts  of  that  strong,  ridi 
native  stufi^,  which  formed  the  ancient  texture 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  modi 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  affirm.  But  though  it  fairly 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  judgment  to 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  boooor 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoice  that  tbs 
spirit  of  generosity  in  sentiment,  and  of  ardoor 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  then  so 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  lOir. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  the 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  so 
happily  effected  throughout  all  the  polished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extravagan- 
cies the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  m  fu 
imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which  he  nerer 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into  disrepnli 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  it  is  be- 
come the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparably 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi- 
culous to  that  which  is  serious  and  beroie. 
Some  modern  works  of  wit  have  assisted  in 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtuei 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childish  simplicity,  and  igncH^nee 
of  the  world :  and  unnecessary  pains  have  been 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  whick 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the 
spring  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  tbt 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  is  nn 
equalled  ;  but  true  generosity  and  true  religioa 
will  never  lose  any  thing  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legv 
timate  objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digressioB, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  Those  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  feeling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will  not  ounceivv 
how  much  less  formidable  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  those  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  tc 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  Suck  a 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  abto  to  work  him 
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•elf  up,  by  the  force  of  genuine  Christian  prin- 
oiple,  to  such  a  pitch  of  true  heroism,  as  to  re- 
fuse a  challenge  (and  it  requires  more  real  cou- 
rage to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  dreadful  pusillanimity  of  the  world,  when  he 
is  told  tiiat  no  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter 
look  on  him  but  with  contempt  While  wc  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Grothic  ages,  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
criminal  of  all  their  institutions.  Why  chivalry 
should  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob- 
jctct,  the  single  combat^  should  designate  a  gen- 
tleman,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Na^,  the 
plausible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
practice  is  continued  ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  pretends  to  be  a  glorious  redresscr  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himself  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fear 
of  unmerited  reproax^h,  oflen  selfishly  hazards 
tbo  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  al* 
ways  comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac- 
knowledged command  of  the  Almighty.  Per- 
haps  there  are  few  occasions  on  wnich  female 
influence  might  bo  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
be  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
the  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who,  not  be- 
cause  he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  thah 
commit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  v/hose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
sions of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
receive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine, who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  fa- 
ther or  the  injured  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba- 
nished the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  from 
virtuous  society  ?  Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
TBry  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  fashion- 
able, is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
nourable  competition  for  his  favour  ?  Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popularity  attached  to  his  atten- 
tions 7  But,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
is  oflen  a  substitute  for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  company,  women  of  dis- 
tinction sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
luble small-talk  they  admire,  whose  sprip^htly 
nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  justify  or 
extenuate,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
tends  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac 
ter,  because  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable  as 
he  is. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
moonccivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  considered,  when  any  popular  work, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
subject,  such  as  politics,  history  or  science,  hm 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  nf  sound 
Christian  principles 7  It  may  not  have  'ncn  ne. 


cessary ;  nor  prudently  practicable,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in. 
forms  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  but  that  something  of  its  spirit  will  dif- 
fuse itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
least  a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that  he 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  from  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  the  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief?* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demarid 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thing  which  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  their  influence 
could  banish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of 
belles  lettres,  is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  revela- 
tion are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  lurks  under  the  harmless  or  in- 
structive  names  of  general  history^  natural  his- 
tory, travels,  voyages,  lives,  encyclopedias,  criti- 
cism, and  romance  ?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  these  wx>rks  contain  much  admirable  matter  ; 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  just  descrip- 
tions,  faithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  7  But  while  *the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,'  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  Ttie  author  tias  oAen  heard  it  mentioned  as  mat(i;r 
of  regret,  that  Mr  Gibbon  should  have  blemished  h\9 
elef^ant  history  with  the  two  notoriously  oflensive  chap- 
ters afpainttt  Christianity.  But  does  not  this  reipn^t  seem 
to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omission,  have 
been  led  safe  and  unexceptionable  ?  May  w(>  not  rather 
consider  these  chapters  as  a  fatal  rock  indeed ;  but  as  a 
rock  enliffhtened  by  a  beacon,  fairly  and  uneqnivix^lly 
warning  us  of  the  surrounding  perils?  To  change  llic 
metaphor— Had  not  the  mischiefs*  of  these  chapters  been 
rpnderod  thus*  conspicuous,  the  incautioun  reader  would 
have  boon  still  left  exposed  to  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
more  disguised  poi*>n  which  is  infui«ed  through  almo>«t 
hII  parts  of  the  volumes.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  sniri; 
so  virulent  against  nwiralnd  religion  as  llioso  two  chap- 
toTi*  indicattN  wouM  b(»  inc»iKsantly  piiuring  out  some 
of  iti>  inf»!cliou»  matter  on  evrry  occasion  ;  and  would 
even  industriou!«ly  mak>>  ilie  opportunities  which  it  iM 
not  find  7 
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Novt'ls,  wliich  chiefly  used  to  be  dangorouft 
m  one  respect,  arc  now  IxToiiie  nii^chicvous  in 
a  thousand.  They  are  continii»)ly  shifUn|r  ihcir 
ground,  and  onlargringf  ihoir  sphere,  and  arc 
daily  becoming  vehicles  of  wider  mischic'". 
Sometimes  they  concentrate  their  force,  and  are 
At  once  employed  to  diiTuse  destructive  politics, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  popular  dispenser  of  this 
complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleterious  in. 
fusion  was  strong,  and  the  effect  proportionably 
iatal.  For  he  does  not  attcm|>t  to  seduce  the  af- 
^tions  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi> 
pies.  He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
mined,  repenting,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  far 
more  mischievous  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
Talue  of  chastity,  and  with  pernicious  ftubtlety 
ftttompts  to  make  tliis  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of  roa- 
lon  ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment;  not  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
ciple. With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  derelic- 
tion of  tliosc  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  tliis  splendid  system 
chastity  docs  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting the  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as  the  most  effectual  way  to  in- 
flame the  imagination  and  deprave  the  heart. 
The  rare  mischief  of  this  author,  consists  in  his 
power  of  reducing  by  falsehood  those  who  love 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
•iastic  youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
while  they  fancy  they  arc  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest feelings  of  their  nature.  Many  authors 
will  more  infallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-dis|x)so(l :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exquisite  art,  and  inextrica- 
ble workmanship,  f:pro:id  to  entangle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexpi'rieiice,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  docs  not 
even  struggle  in  t?in  toilK,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  libertv. 

Rome  of  our  rcc  nt  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  cnlirirfH  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
school ;  and  Iho  principal  evil  arising  from  them 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
out  of  which  these  dclunive  systems  are  framed, 
*re  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acts  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
sentiments  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  self  confidence,  with  a 
per|>ctua]  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophcs  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
vidual sttachment ;  that  no  duty  exists  which 
is  not  prompted  by  feeling ;  that  impulse  is  tho 


main-spring  of  virtuous  actionv,  while  lamui 
religion  are  only  unjust  restraints ;  the  ionsa 
imposed  by  arbitrary  men,  the  latter  by  thsa^ 
surd  prejudices  of  timorous  and  onenlighlCMi 
conscience.  Alas !  they  do  not  know  Uwt  tk 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is  bdi 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being !  Tbil 
the  best  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  nee^ 
that  balance  to  the  affections  which  Christiaaitf 
aJ  *ne  can  furnish,  and  without  which  benemlnt 
\  ^nsities  are  no  security  to  virtus.  Aai 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  ds 
monopoly  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi- 
losophy lays  claim,  that  the  Atitiuifi  duties  of  tk 
second  table  have  never  once  been  well  perfen- 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  pv- 
tion  of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  duty  to  M 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  cbsnfr 
ters  compassion  is  erected  into  the  throned 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  <f 
plebian  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a  noble  a- 
emplification  of  sentiment  that  creditors  shotU 
be  defrauded,  while  the  money  due  ti»  them  ii 
lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of  charity  to  schds  ob- 
ject that  aflTects  the  senses ;  which  paroxyfoi 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  every  siD,uid 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue  :  the  whole  iiMfi- 
rectly  tending  to  intimate  how  very  henenUM 
people  art  who  are  not  Christians.  From  maiT 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  ■ 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  excluded; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospd, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  thii 
world  is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  whick 
want  and  misery  arc  considered  as  evils  arifinf 
solely  from  the  defects  of  human  governmeot!. 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of 
God  ;  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restraints  which  tend  U 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  moil 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  do 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  falks 
creatures ;  in  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  bett&r  than  God 
loves  them)  would  defeat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not 
of  remuneration.  The  Gospel  ran  have  nothinf 
to  do  with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  fe 
a  little  human  imperfection,  and  Old  Bailj 
crimes  are  softened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  of  all 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vices  oom- 
mitted  by  others.^ 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal  Is 
that  class  whom  T  am  addreiroing  is,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  oo 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  from  gene- 
ral happiness;  yet  it  commonly  happens  that 

•  It  id  to  hf  lamented  that  sonri'?.  even  of  thov  man 
virtuous  novni  writrrd.  who  inland  to  C]«|W)iiw  Itw  rau*^ 
of  religion,  ypl  rxhibit  such  fal^*  views  of  it.  1  havr 
lately  M^n  a  work  of  dome  in«*rii  in  thi^i  wav.  which  wa» 
mc-ri  tori  oil  dly  rlosiiened  to  pxpose  the  iinpt*>tirii  of  Iht 
new  philodophy.  But  the  writer  hetrayeil  hid  own  im- 
perf*«t  knowkvlfp-ortherhridtianity  lie  was  d«rft>mlinc. 
by  making  hid  Ikto,  whom  he  pronMii>*(|  a»  a  iMttfrs. 
Jifht  adu     '  *^ 
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he  hero  or  heroine,  who  has  particularly  violo- 
jbd  the  letter  of  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
continues  to  live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
ipirit,  is  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevo- 
ent,  so  tender  or  10  brave;  and  the  temptation 
M  represented  as  so  irresUtiblef  (for  all  these 
philosophers  are  fatalists)  the  predominant  and 
sfaerished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its 
dilutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  surrounded, 
ind  relieved  with  shiningr  qualities,  that  the  in- 
loccnt  and  impressible  youngr  reader  is  brouj^ht 
JO  lose  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
in  the  complacency  she  feeb  for  the  engaging 
rirtues  of  the  criminal- 
There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
SDoe  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
irbo  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
ipon  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
IS  well  as  of  the  public  virtues  They  are  called 
ipon,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
)f  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  tho»e  swarms 
)f  publications  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks 
>r  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  pre. 
iecossors  of  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
nher  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
rilixed  society.  Those  readers,  whose  purer 
latte  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
istonishment  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
yverpnweiing  the  Greekp  and  Romans.  They 
twhold  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
oootion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of*  chaos  and 
lid  niifht,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
litions,  which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
us, unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
sf  Bagshot  ;* 

Ooffons  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire  I 
T'>rse  compositions  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
siHi  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
in  which,  with  that  consistency  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
who  most  earnestly  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
aool,  are  most  eager  to  introduce  the  machinery 
of  ffhosts. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
yasrs  ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
industry,  and  with  some  effect :  but  the  plain 
aoise  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  oar  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rose 
mperinr  to  the  (rial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
aples  here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces, not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
originated,  and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
hot  in  every  part  of  Europe  .vhere  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  every  thing  which  issues  from  the  French 
press  is  received  with  jealousy;  and  a  work,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
tfioe^  of  Voltaire  and  his  associate?,  is  rejected 
with  indignation. 

*  Tbo  newspapers  announce  that  Schiller's  tragedy  of 
the  Roblier«.  which  inflanved  the  younr  nobility  of  Oer- 
OMOv  to  enlist  themwlves  into  a  hand  of  hij^hwaymen 
to  rob  in  the  OMnssts  of  Bohemia,  is  now  acting  in  En- 
Ctesd  by  persons  of  quality! 


But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory  re. 
pose  in  confident  security.  The  modern  apos- 
tles of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  less  inde- 
fatigable in  dispersing  their  pernicious  doctrines 
than  the  first  apostles  were  in  propagating  Gos- 
pel truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  weapons, 
but  they  have  by  no  means  desisted  from  the 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty in  this  island,  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  their  grand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assist 
unco  of  the  French  press,  they  are  now  attempt 
ing  to  attain  their  object  under  the  close  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  Grerman  literature.  Con 
scions  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  fall 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  levelled 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  against  the  other. 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  general 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  sometimes  in 
favour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  other  times 
on  the  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  revealed 
religion.  Poetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  history,  writings  00  philosophical  as  well 
as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been  employ- 
ed to  instil  the  principles  of  lUuminimn^  whUe 
incredible  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  of  every  book  which  was  supposed 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mis- 
leading the  understanding.  In  many  of  these 
translations,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Grerinany,  would  have 
excited  disgust  in  England,  are  wholly  omitted, 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  bo  more  certainly, 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  for  the  full  effect 
of  the  same  poison  to  be  administered  in  a  strong- 
er  degree  at  another  period. 

Ijct  not  those  to  whom  these  pages  are  ad- 
dressed deceive  themselves,  by  supposing  thb 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most  seri- 
ously whether  I  speak  truth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
this  moment  principally  directed  a{;ainst  the  fe- 
male breast  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  wo- 
men in  civil  society,  conscious  of  the  efiect 
which  female  infidelity  produced  in  France, 
they  attribute  the  ill  success  of  their  attempts  in 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedu- 
lously labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  onl^ 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same  allure- 
ment has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  our 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  first  phi- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge.  Lis 
ten  to  the  precepts  of  the  new  German  enlight- 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you ! 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  l)c  permit- 
ted  to  indulge  in  all  those  gratifications  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  has  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex. 

T«Qt  us  jealously  watch  every  deepening  shade 
in  the  change  of  manners ;  let  us  mark  everj 
■  step,  however  inconsiderable,  whose  tendency  is 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stationary 
nor  retrograde  ;  and  to  have  departed  from  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  to  have 
made  a  progress.    It  is  not  only  awfully  tme. 
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that  since  the  new  principloB  have  been  afloat, 
WDinnen  have  been  too  eagerly  inquisitive  afler 
these  monstrous  compositions;  but  it  is  true 
also,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  tDomen  ofeharae- 
ter  n.akc  little  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fami- 
liarity  with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  should  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  them.  By  allow- 
ing their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  scch 
contagious  matter,  they  are  irrecoverably  taint- 
ing them  ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  may 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  arc  exci- 
ting in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
tlie  same  unhallowed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscien'>e  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
■absequcnt  blagcs  of  ruin  are  gradually  facili- 
Uted. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
wrilingM  ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage  :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi- 
derate of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  play  of  the  Stranger.  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  aduUrest^  which,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  the  world,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detesrtation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  tinse  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
pleasin^r  and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine 
is  a  woman  who  i(>rsook  a  huf«band  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
seducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
barics  herself  in  retirement. — The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wife*s  repent- 
ance, forma  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christinn  piety  will  probably  ap- 
prove. He  forjjivcs  her  otfence,  and  promises 
her  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife  !  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Oerman  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
der  the  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
th^y  arc  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
eovenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
WM9  made  by  a  German  dramat^  which'  forms 


an  SBra  in  manners,  a  direct  ▼indiGatioo  crf'adol 
tery  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  by  a  wamm 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  Gcmm 
suicide  Werter.  Tke  femmle  Wetter,  as  she  ii 
styled  by  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  es. 
titJed,  *  The  Wrongs  of  Women,*  that  adohcrj 
is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restrictions  placed  os 
it  by  the  laws  of  Blngland,  oonstitote  one  of  tk 
Wnmgt  of  Women.  _ 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  thii  I 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modern  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  d» 
perate  work  of  the  passions  without  so  mack  ■ 
pretending  to  urge  their  violence,  in  extenuatn 
of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them.  They  soficil 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  bloodti 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  omi 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  tJie  satarniae 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Than 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit: 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  aboH 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climate  described  br 
Milton— 

The  parcbinf  air* 
Burns  frorc,  and  froBt  performs  tb'  eflects  cttn. 

Tliis  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedflw 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  aid 
liko  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  tk 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be- 
numbing touch  communicates  a  torpid  slogfiik- 
ness  which  jiaralyses  the  soul.  It  descants* 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  grossest adi 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  allay  the  ti- 
mult  of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  thn 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  moA 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountablcneia' 
The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exqaiali 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  bsait, 
checks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  slofi 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  strean 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fbontui 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offeoden 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthful  heart,  tf 
the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licentious  imaginatiea 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  effiKlei 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desoir 
tion  indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tie* 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  n- 
falUMy  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  The 
country,  though  deluged,  and  devastated,  wm 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoralioft 
Tlie  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  wm 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  M 
the  seeds  of  vegetation  were  not  abeolatelv  m- 
dicated  ;  so  that,  afler  a  long  and  barren  Uaak. 
fertility  might  finally  return.- 

But  the  heart  once  infected  with  this  newly 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  tnife 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  relate  sf 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  tboM  ds- 
voted  cities  once  stood,  which  for  their  pollutiov 
were  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven-  It  contioeei 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrifying  waters.    No  whok- 

•  •  When  ih*»  north  wind  bloweth  it  devoareth  •» 
mfHjntainp.  and  biirnrth  the  wilderness,  and 
the  icThw  a*  Arc  V  EccIob.  xl.  90 
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le  e^er  more  shoots  ap ;  the  sir  is  so 
at  no  Ivring  thing  subsists  within  its 
Near  the  sulphureous  pool  the  yerj 
of  beinjT  is  annihilated.  All  is  death, 

istb,  unrepealable,  eternal  death! 

us  take  comfort,  These  projects  are 
generally  realized.  These  atrocious 
are  not  yet  adopted  into  common 
Though  corruption  seems  with  a 
tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
rter,  yet  there  is  still  led  among  us  a 
iting  judgment  Clear  and  strongly 
istinctions  between  right  and  wrong 
it  While  we  continue  to  cherish  this 
mind,  the  case  is  not  desperate, 
hat  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al- 
bits  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
ess  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
ich  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by  the 
violates  the  sanctity  of  vows,  is  aw- 
)asing, 

*TiII  senates  seem, 
poses  of  empire  less  convened 
3  release  tbe  adulfress  ttom  her  bondj : 

s  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 

0  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
lergy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
)se  laws  are  now  administered ;  and, 
11,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of  morals 
atinues  in  force,  when  the  principles 
.ctioned  it  are  no  more ;  this  crime,  in 
)  sex  at  least,  is  still  held  in  just  ab- 

If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
be  committed,  it  is  not  justified ;  we 
,  affect  to  palliate  its  turpitude ;  as  yet 
s  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
bation  hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
uition  and  increasing  energy,  may  in 
legree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
continue  Id  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor- 
practice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
B  theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm, 
liring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 
3SS  rapid  ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
al  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
the  centre  to  which  they  are  tending, 
t  whom  this  address  is  particularly  di- 
n  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
i  to  your  hands ;  as  you  dbcharge  it 
from  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
jTonr  daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
,  of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposi. 
jid,  while  you  resolutely  persevere  in 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
t,  suffer  not  yotir  firmness  to  be  shaken 
Tectation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
leral  substitute  for  principle.  Abuse 
ble  a  quality  as  Christian  candour,  by 
ying  it  in  instances  to  which  it  does 
Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
Bnance ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *made 
{er.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
•iend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 

1  shall  be  deserted  by  her  betrayer; 
t  by  70^  Christian  officer,  she  can  be 
fr«m  a  perpetuity  of  vice.     But  if, 

X 


thtough  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  patient  en 
deavours,  she  should  ever  be  awakened  to  re 
morse,  be  not  anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  peni- 
tent to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  has 
so  grievously  offended ;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  furnishes  but  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  your 
partiality  would  believe  ;  since  penitence  is 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commote  an  earthly  &>r  an  ever- 
lasting reprobation!  To  restore  a  criminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhaps  to  tempt  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  hav- 
ing  committed  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in- 
jure that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul 
to  God  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils,  ulti- 
mately perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  we 
are  falling,  through  that  sort  of  fashionable  can- 
dour, which,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  among  the 
mischievous  characteristics  of  the  present  day ; 
of  which  period  perhaps  it  is  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vices  are  made  to  look  so  like  virtues 
and  are  so  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  require! 
watchfulness  and  judgment  sufficient  to  analyxi 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  women  ot 
good  fashion  who  practice  irregularities  not  con- 
sistent with  the  strictness  of  virtue  ;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.    They  want  to  retain  their  indul- 

fences,  without  quite  forfeitin^^  their  credit; 
ut  finding  their  fame  fast  declining,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thys, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fame. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  con- 
duct, and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  who 
confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  the  integrity  of  their  own  hearti, 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  mme  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  life  free  from  reproach,  yet  secretly  too  de- 
sirous on  the  other  of  sectiring  a  worldly  and 
fashionable  reputation ;  while  their  general  as- 
sociates are  persons  of  honour,  and  their  general 
resort  places  of  safety  ;  yet  allow  themselves  to 
be  occasionally  present  at  the  midnight  orgies 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimation ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  cha- 
racters, which  without  their  sustaimng  hand, 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is  tii 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  value  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parts  of  the  amusements  which  may  be  carry 
ing  on ;  but  they  sanction  them  by  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to  corrup. 
tions  they  should  abhor,  and  their  example^  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  looking 
about  for  some  such  sanction  to  justify  them  in 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  but 
were  too  timid  to  have  ventured  upon  without 
the  protection  of  such  unsullied  names.  Thot 
these  respectaUe  characten,  without  looking  to 
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the  general  oonseqncnccfl  of  their  indiscretion, 
are  though tleulj  employed  in  breaking  down, 
i»  it  were,  the  broad  fence  which  should  erer 
separate  two  very  different  sorts  of  society, 
and  are  beoomincr  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  be- 
tvireen  vice  and  virtue. 

Tncro  is  a  ffross  deception  which  even  per- 
sons of  reputation  practise  on  themselves,  liiey 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregularity  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
l>cr8ons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  they  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantage  or  amusement,  and  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  ptfrticular  interest  to  to- 
lerate evil.  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  ihfAr  pleasures.  Re- 
fined entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  se- 
lect music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquiKite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the  se- 
verity of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
varnish  oyer  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy  !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  ?o  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance ;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tude in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and  such 
talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  from  it 

But  the  great  object  to  which  roa,  who  are  or 
may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
tponsible  for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  eaae  of 
those  over  whom  wo  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  its  extent,  indefinite  in  its  cfiects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  tou  do- 
pend  in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the  hearts  and 
irinds  of  your  infimt  sons.  To  rou  is  made  over 
tho  awfully  important  trust  of  infusine  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  thoee 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fa- 
miliie  merely,  but  districts;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fti- 
tare  happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the 
fhture  rata  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
fbr^t,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
spring, nor  thejr,  in  their  fhture  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo- 
rals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis of  public  virtue.  O  thmk  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  fbrfbited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand 


Saco  to  say,  with  humble  eonlhjfmm,  ts  \m 
aker  and  Redeemer,  *  Behold  tbs  ehiUni 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !* 

Christianity,  driven  oat  fWun  the  rat  of  Ihi 
world,  has  sUII,  blessed  be  God !  a  •  stzoig  batf 
in  this  country.  And  though  it  be  the  spedd 
duty  of  the  appointed  *  watchman  nam  that  k 
seeth  the  sword  come  opon  the  land,  to  \km 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people,  whieh  if  k 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  reqoired  of  tk 
watchman*s  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  sacred  gani 
son,  impregnable  hut  iy  negieet,  too  too  have  a 
awful  post,  that  of  arroinr  the  minds  of  Ik 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  fkith,  wberaky 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  tkl 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  Gei* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  is  i 
neighbourinfir  country,  by  a  formal  rennneiatiDi 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  hj  tou  to  par 
poses  diametrically  opposite.  Let  that  disbi> 
noured  eon.  in  which  they  avowed  their  resola 
tion  to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  natKxu] 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seixed  opon 
by  YOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  lOOM, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  conseenlri 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  yoo  neglect  this  your  bonnden  doty,  jm 
will  have  effectually  contributed  to  expel  C%ri» 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And  rememkr, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  vo«  ait 
called,  is  no  less  than  that  of  '  preserrug  Ik 
ark  of  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IL 

On  the  edmcttiou  ef  issmen.  ^    ^  _^ 

tern tend$ to  etUMioh  the  errormwkiek  Hm^ 
to  eorreet^'^Dangero  mrioing  from  en  cscn^ 
f  tee  cuUivaliffm  of  tho  arta. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  sli|k 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of^fbmale  educatm, 
a  task  which  has  been  of\cn  more  properly  si* 
sumed  by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  mtsndsrf 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  the  reignisf 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panogr- 
rists,  appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  in  esriaa 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  ire 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  n 
observation  which  will  be  thought  seyere ;  yd 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  as* 
tural  tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popoki 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  yery  evib 
which  it  ou^ht  to  be  the  maui  end  and  obJecH 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  Ik 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  tk 
principbs  it  ought  to  strensthen,  and  to  disMhe 
the  hnoxi  it  should  fortify  f  whether,  instead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engioe  of 
education  to  attack  and  destroy  zomiWy  o^tth- 
nets,  and  inamtiderationy  that  triple  allianoe  b 
strict  and  constant  league  aninst  feraak  virtan 
the   combined   powers  of  instruction   are  nsl 


a  strict  account    By  his  blessing  on 
your  pious  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 

iiereafler  *  arise  and  call  you  blessed.*    And  in    sedulously  confederated    in    confirming   theh 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every    strength  and  esUblishin^  their  eminrvi  * 
Christian  mother  re  enabled  through  divine  >  .  _   . .  . 
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If  indeed  the  thaterwl  substance  ;  if  the  body 
«qd  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  senses,  be  really 
the  more  valuable  objects  of  attention,  then  tlicre 
is  little  room  for  animadversion  and  improve' 
ment :  but  if  the  immaterial  and  inmiortal  mind ; 
if  the  heart,  *  out  of  which  arc  the  issues  of  life,* 
be  the  main  concern  ;  if  the  great  business  of 
education  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu- 
nicate useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
aound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
above  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season  for  in- 
Aiding  principles  and  conSrming  habits ;  if 
education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  life 
be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  eternity ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
fkt  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  cflTectcd  by  the 
prevailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  chil- 
dren as  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
may  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
as  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
nature  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  education  to  rectify  ?  This 
appears  to  be  such  a  foundation-truth,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  auality  is  most  important  in  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  sfiould  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ply, such  a  strong  impression  of  the  corruption 
of  our  nature^  as  should  insure  a  disposition  to 
counteract  it ;  together  with  such  a  deep  view 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty 
at  should  be  necessary  for  developing  and  con- 
trolling its  most  secret  and  complicated  workings. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  Know  the  world,  as 
it  ia  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
not  to  know  human  nature :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
which  ought  to  be  counteracted  will  be  fostered. 

Vanity,  for  Instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
fight  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
often  callM  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At  worst,  it  is 
oonsidered  as  a  harmless  weaimess,  which  sub- 
tracts little  fVom  the  value  of  a  character ;  as  a 
natural  effervescence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
■elf^  when  the  first  ferment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions shall  have  done  working.  But  those  per- 
sons know  little  of  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  w)io 
fkncy  that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
poblfc  rewrt,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of  haunting  the  scones  of  its  past  pleasures. 
The  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
ttom  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  delights, 
afSn  continues  to  hover  about  the  same  place, 
tbonfh  the  same  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be 
fbnnd  there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
vert Tanity  into  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  excesses,  and 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  of  spirit  ;* 
but  neither  disappointment,  prudenoe,  nor  ag^e 
can  cure  it :  for  tlicy  do  not  correct  the  princi- 
ple. Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itself  serves 
18  a  painfbl  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  when  the  yonth- 


fiil  must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautifbl  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  aeain  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  rorgetting 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  ? 
Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowd,  forgetting 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home  7  for  the  world,  and 
not  for  themselves  7  for  show,  and  not  for  use  7 
for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  7 

Vanity  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growing  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check- 
ed effectually,  rob  our  best  actions* of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  tlie  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  ^1. 
ing  is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  throagh  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  anc' 
communicated  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evik  of  the  present  day  arist 
from  a  new  iind  perverted  application  of  terms 
among  those,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  morc: 
absur^  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  thi 
term  accomplishments.  This  word  in  its  origins' 
meaning  Bigni^es  completeness,  peffeetion.    Bu 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful   females,  issuing  flrom  our  boarding: 
schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  pn 
vate  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intrt 
duced  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  an: 
versa!  title  of  accomplished  young  ladies,  of  aU 
of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be 
pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition, 
by  a  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  noUiing  t. 
be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  accomplishments,  unhappily, 
is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  umits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  rages  downward 
with  increasing  and  destructive  violence,  from 
the  ^legantly  dressed  but  slenderly  portioned 
curate's  danghter  to  the  equally  nshioned 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  the 
more  opulent  but  not  more  Judicious  farmer. 
And  is  It  not  obvious,  that  as  far  as  this  epidemi 
cal  mania  has  spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
society  is  decUning  in  osefhlness^  as  it  nana  ^\ 
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it!  iQ.fbiuiddd  pretennons  to  ele^rance  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  Uie  manners  of  the  middle 
class  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  age, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  the 
heretofore  common  raying,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  station.' 
For  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
fidls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.    Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great    This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  Giber  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fiutunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachere  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ex- 
coisite  but  unnecesrary   works,  the  study  of 
toreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
•ome  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in  favour  of  ^reat  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which    belongs   exclusively  to  af- 
floenoe.*    One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  lirhat  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or   Italian ;   nor  that  we 
may   think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  great  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.    Now  those  hum- 
bler females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  tim^is  re- 
quired for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreigners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  ror  the  acquisition  of  fbreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  impeHectly  understand,   and 
of  which  they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  he  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
CO  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  mat 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
frightened  into  its  immediate   relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar 
■n  beginning  to  adopt  it 

*  TlMMt  amonf  the  claai  in  qmstion.  whose  own 
good  sense  leads  them  to  avoid  these  mistaken  ponnits, 
rannot  be  oflbadsd  at  a  reproof  whieh  doss  not  bsloac 
to  them. 


Bat  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and  on  a» 
count  of  their  more  extended  infloence  ooly, 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to  whan 
nse  this  little  book  is  more  immedialelj  dediest 
ed.    Some  popular  authors,  on  the  sobieet  of 
female  instruction,  had  for  a  time  establisbad  i 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.     They  hid 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  dova 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  manner 
into  mifuiuderie.    *But  to  lisp,  and  toamUe, 
and  to  nick-name  6od*s  creatures,*  has  notkiaf 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind  ;  and  to  k 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  softneas.    As. 
other  class  of  contemporary  authora  tamed  all 
the  £oTce  of  their  talents  to  excite  emsCtsiif,  to 
inspire  aentimerU,  and  to  reduce  all  mental  wai 
moral  excellence  into  tympathy  and  fidiag. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  exfoOed 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  those  who 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  of 
directing,  and  chastising,   and   restraining  it, 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hart,  wmi 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  thor 
excellence  from  its  excess ;  while  thoee  less  m- 
teresting  damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  kearU^  bat 
thought  it  creditable  to  have   it  somewbera 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerve§;  and  ben  ia- 
deed  it  was  easily  found  or  feigned ;  till  a  false  sad 
excessive  display  of  feeling  Mcame  so  prcdoaii-  ■ 
nant,  as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  *»yT«1f»^ 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  which,  thoogh  t 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  mwimIiLl 
'  Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sen 
sibility  and  the  affectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfections ;  and,  by  a  qoick 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shified  the  scene,  sad 
at  once  produced  the   bold   and   independoi 
beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the  hoyden,  tk 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  armii 
the  confident  address,  the  regimentio,  and  the 
four-in-hand.    Such    self-oomplacent    h<»nTinf« 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predecesson. 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pleating  the  other  sex, 
while  those  aspiring  fair  ones  struggled  fbr  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivalling  them  :  the  pnjset 
failed  ;  fi>r,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  ad- 
miration, the  latter  challenged,  seized,  compdkd 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continued  lo 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  stnrdj 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  adfaa- 
tage  of  contemplating  the  errora  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  fbr  truth  where  abe  ii 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and  obfrkei 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  ami: 
and  while  we  bear  in  mind  that  helpleamen  ii 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  raaeer 
line  manners  do  not  necessarily  include  atfeaftk 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect  SboaU  m 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  ip 
Amazons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  brn^ 
ness  to  form  Christians  7  that  we  have  to  adt- 
cate  not  only  rational,  but  accoantable  beings  7 
and,  remembering  this,  shoold  we  not  be  sofi- 
citoas  to  let  our  daaghtera  learn  of  the  waO' 
taught,  and  aaaociate  with  the  weOONed  1  !• 
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trainmg  thtm,  ■hould  we  not  carefully  cultivate 
intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  modesty  ? 
Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  sen- 
timent, and  correct  in  principle  ;  sofuiess  would 
grow  out  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy 
would  spring  from  purity  of  heart  Then  the 
decorums,  uie  proprieties,  the  elegances,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure, 
and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable 
oonsequence ;  for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
<:hristian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
them,  is  tlie  proper  place  which  religion  assigns 
to  the  graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  our  own  num- 
berless advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
■yetem  be  really  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
true  taste,  or  Chrbtian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education. 
Chat  human  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the 
several  competitors  was,  who  should  be  most 
eminently  qualified  to  excel,  and  carry  off  the 
prize,  in  the  various  shows  and  ^ames  which 
were  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  it  ?  And  to 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  would  he  not  be  ready 
to  apply  sir  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
must  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
of  whatever  was  necessary  ? 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  ladv*s  learning  to  dance 
was,  that  she  might  know  now  to  sit  still  grace- 
fully ;  what  would  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memorate it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero*s  ac- 
eompiUked  mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
singer  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman  ;* — 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
daneinff  lifled  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not wiUi  any  degree  of  safety  bo  confided  to  one 
instructor ;  but  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas- 
ters are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  ?  What  would  these  aocorale  judges 
of  female  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  modest 
yoong  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  the/emtntne 
art  of  marching?  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
sition is  attained,  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro- 
ftesor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
dispensable portion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
ma!kes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  all,  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  to.  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishing 
master;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
would  make  the  pious  curate  or  the  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  happy  7 

'  The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be  com- 
monicated  in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a  young 
lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now  distributed 
among  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
master,  but  an  orchestra.  And  my  country 
"eaders  would  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  were 

«  Ssllaiu 


I  to  hazard  enumerating  the  variety  of  musicai 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the' 
same  family  ;  the  daughters  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  tht 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  tc 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every  art, 
and  the  different  masters  for  various  gradations 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the  whole 
London  residence,  that  her  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was  lost.* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women  i 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces  appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  womeb 
of  great  purity  of  character.  And  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  eleeant  British  lady  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  accoipplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  compa- 
nions of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wits, 
and  the  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chissel,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  furnished  the  moat 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art :  if,  I  say,  the 
accomplished  females  of  our  day  are  panting 
for  similar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions ;  bat 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Phrynes, 
the  Laises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyc«ras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  female,  what- 
ever be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  impa- 
rity of  character,  with  the  same  noble  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of^the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Pla* 
tarch  was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.*T 

*  Since  the  flrat  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the  au- 
thor has  received  from  a  person  of  freat  eminenoe  the 
following  statement,  ascertaininf  the  time  employed  in 
the  acquisition  of  music,  in  one  instance.  As  a  g«$itral 
calculation,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  h>  be  so  fkr  firom 
ezafgerated.  as  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  statement 
concludes  with  remarking,  that  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  is  now  married  to  a  man  who  di»Ukwmm$Ut 

Suppom  your  pupil  to  befin  at  six  years  of  afe.  and  to 
continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  a-day  onhf.  Sua- 
day  excepted,  and  thirteen  days  allowed  for  travelling 
annually,  till  she  is  eighteen,  the  statement  stands  thus; 
300  days  multiplied  by  four,  the  number  of  hours  amount 
to  1200 ;  that  number  multipliGd  by  twelve,  which  is  the 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  14,400  hours! 

f  No  censure  is  levelled  at  the  exertions  of  real  genios, 
which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  at  the  absunlity 
of  that  system  which  is  erecting  tks  wkote  sex  iatc 
artintfl. 
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And  while  this  corruption  brought  on  by  an 
ezcessire  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed 
itf  fbll  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al- 
ways furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of  their 
impending  fall.    The  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.     The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
satirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red  to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions have  been,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !     The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
venture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  be  very  remote  7   It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
static  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  after  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.    They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
oomplete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
ita  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
■t^es  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
same  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev- 
ous  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  bo  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  tjll  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  which  were  the  in- 
struments  of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  firsL  They  become 
arents  of  voluptuousness. — They  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  sttict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  mast  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions ;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  fbr 
pleaBure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
CDiiiicq  IV  c(*f<  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  costume^  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and 


that  indelicate  statue-like  ezhlbitum  of  the  ft. 
male  figure,  which  by  its  artfully  disposed  feldi, 
its  seemingly  wet  and  adhesive  drapery,  so  d» 
fines  the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  itself  froi 
becoming  a  veil  ?  This  licentious  mode,  as  Ik 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  taaght  us  *to  sirif 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.' 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  oat 
own  country  and  our  own  circumstances,  li 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  appliciAh; 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  thf 
most  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vie. 
torious  nation  ?  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inbabitanb 
of  conquered  countries  the  praise  of  carrying  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sculptun 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  this  country  dired 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  toam 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy  li 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  amoot 
surrounding  nations.** 


CHAP.  III. 

ExtemalimprwemenL  Children' § balh.  Frenet 

govemesseM, 

LxT  me  not  however  be  misunderstood. — Tbi 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  wfaes 
they  are  not  in  oppooition  to  what  is  right,  whei 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  unqueatioo 
ably  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Pistf 
maintains  no  natural  war  witli  elegance,  and 
Christianity  would  be  no  gainer  by  making  ber 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  docs  not  forbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree 
the  object  of  attention.  But  the  admiration  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish* 
ed  on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  While  these 
arts  should  l>e  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  empk]y* 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  tlie 
worst  instruction  of\en  makes  the  best  figore; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edi^ 
cation,  the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  which 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lis 
out  of  sight.  The  outward  accompUshmeots 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  ana 

*  Let  mn  not  be  suspected  of  brin^n^  iqto  any  sort  of 
comparison  the  gentleness  of  British  i^vemment  witk 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conquests,  or  the  tyrannical  pris- 
ciples  of  Roman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butcher,  and  to 
commit  every  kind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  one  of  the 
■blest  of  their  hit^torians,  by  thr  lyin/;  name  of  fntm 
ment,  and  whnn  th«*y  have  spread  a  general  desolatioa 
they  call  it  peace.  (I) 

With  such  dictatorial,  or  as  we  might  now  read,  dint- 
torial,  inquisitorii,  we  can  havr  no  point  of  contact ;  and 
if  I  have  applied  the  serv-ile  flatti  ry  of  a  dclightfbl  poel 
to  the  purpoiw  of  English  happiness,  it  was  only  to  sboir 
wherein  true  national  granik^iir  consists,  and  tbatewiT 
country  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  thone  arts  and  embn- 
lishnients  of  society  which  endanger  the  lota  of  its  wfi 
ralsand  manners. 

(I)  I'acitus'  Life  of  Agncola,  speech  of  Galgaoos  V 
his  Boldiers' 
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at  course  meet  eyery  where  with  those  who  can 
in  some  measure  appreciate  as  well  as  admire 
them ;  for  all  can  soc  and  hear,  but  all  cannot 
scrutinize  and  discriminate,  External  acquire- 
ments too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
cause they  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  more 
▼isibly  progressive ;  whits  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
improvement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti- 
ble degrees ;  while  the  heart  must  now  be  ad- 
monished by  reproof,  and  now  allured  by  kind- 
ness ;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oflen  obscured  by  passion  ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
quisitions of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when  any 
progress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
gar  observation. — The  unraly  and  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  mind  are  not  so  obedient  to 
the  forming  hand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardness of  gait.  Often  when  we  fancy  that  a 
troublesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
*  BCotch*d  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it*  One  evil  tern- 
per  starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.  The 
subduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antsus  so  often  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvantage 
resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  bring  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effects 
of  a  careful  education  are  often  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.  Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
dence, its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
ance.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
model  it,  cannot  foresee  those  contingent  situa- 
tions specifically  and  distinctly  :  yet,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  general  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lutions, though  he  do  not  know  on  what  serviue 
hb  leader  may  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar foe  he  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  employ  ;  so  must  tlie 
young  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vious  discipline  for  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it  Is  hia  in- 
terest, will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu- 
pil^  to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sndu-' 
lously  inculcated  into  hor  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
rsigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lidy  into  an  aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised 
into  this  ehort  sentenoe,  Th  Mure  and  to  s&tns. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitful  get  lu,  troui 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  witli  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira- 
tion may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken:  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  daugh- 
ter's best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pos- 
sible  accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
sition. She  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  ho- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  mnst  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fall. 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  tioM 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,*  said  the  wise 
man;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BABT-BALLS ;  an  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  iera,  and  a  most  inauspicious  onc«  in 
the  annals  of  polished  education.  This  modem 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  for  the  simple  joys,  the  un- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  once  fVom  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room  ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
ferous,  are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  tlieir 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gay 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  de* 
murely  practising  the  pas  grave^  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  fc^ 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas.  ' 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper- 
ly belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu* 
rally  anticipate  those  pleasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  course, 
on  their  introduction  into  fashionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delight  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  ^nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  out 
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first  parent,  in  the  world's  first  spring,  when  all 

was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about  hirn, 

tbey  live  and  move, 
And  feel  that  tbey  are  happier  than  they  know. 

Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and  harm- 
lesB  materials,  and  a  little,  but  not  too  much, 
leisure,  and  they  will  manufacture  their  own 
pleasure  with  more  skill  and  success,  and  satis- 
fiustion,  than  tbev  will  receive  from  all  that  your 
money  can  purchase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  activity,  enliven  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  them  for  their  men- 
tal work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
tires,  to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to  stir  up 
hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying  up  for 
joui  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 
^  While  childhood  preserves  its  native  simpli- 
city, every  little  change  is  interesting,  every 
gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  flowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightful 
amusement  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state  ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
creature,  nursed  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
▼apid  pleasures.  Alas  !  that  we  should  throw 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  dis- 
content  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  our  factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  wo  sec  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
should  be  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  cure 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  vain  and  foolish 
^easures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premature 
nmiliarity  with  them.  And  we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  they  were  actuated  by  sometliing  of  the 
tame  principle  which  led  the  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
conceive  an  early  disgust  at  vice  !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
could  not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perished ;  but  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed ! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  projecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flowers,  and  chooxing  feathers ;  their 
little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pale  after  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
heads  and  unbraced  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  the  next  day*s  task  ; 
and  fl^  hear  the  grave  apology,  *  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
hutnighVa ball;*  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
M  loihcnHU,  if  the  miachicf  of  the  thin^  did  wA. 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  any  of  tm 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  disproportions  inths 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Leifnuel  GnlliTer. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  whidi 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  modem  France,  we  are  apt  to  km 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischiefs  whica 
so  long,  so  regularly,  and  so  systematically  w« 
have  been  importing  from  the  same  coontrj, 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  (O' 
vemment  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  were 
the  more  formidable,  because  we  embraced  the 
ruin  without  suspecting  it;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity  of  the  latter,  by  detecting  the  turpi- 
tude,  and  defending  ourselves  against  ite  cooli- 
gion.    This  is  not  the  place  to  descent  oo  that 
levity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the  sabbatL, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  loose  principles,  aad 
those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  ofleen  been  transplanted  into  this  countiy 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  common  efl^  a 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  bat 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert 
to  another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th^  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  flirnish  our  young  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  greatest  possible  purity.     Perfec- 
tion in  this  accomplishment  has  been  so  loo; 
established  as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  oco- 
sidercd  as  the  predominant  excellence  to  which 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  law  which  fashioo 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  sUmpof  long  prescription.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  contented  with  expressing  a  wish,  that 
this  indispensable  perfection  could  have  beeo 
atteined  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant.    It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practiosi 
as  they  arc  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re- 
spectable have  through  want  of  consideratioB, 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.     It  bu 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and  re- 
putetion  have  been  asked  how  thoy  ventured  lo 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whose 
principles  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  tkej 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *  That  tbcr 
had  taken  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject ;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  question  tf 
religion  ihould  never  be  apitated  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.*     This,  it  must  be  coe- 
fesscd,  is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisoned.    And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  tbil 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  thegiK 
verncss  is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  8j» 
tematically  excluded.     Surely  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that  §■ 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our   children's  Bi- 
structor,   for    piety   and    knowledge,   than   if 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that  she  has  ne 
thing  patoit  in  ner  dialect 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and  §■ 

elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and  I 

would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  oAf 

V  ^1^  ^t,y  and  principle  as  victime  to  eoiiiidi  tai 
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icoenta.  And  the  mitMr  i*  now  mkde  more 
■■■J  1  for  wbilavei  diignct  il  might  once  hiTe 
OToughC  on  an  Engliih  Ud;  to  have  btd  it  ina- 
pected  from  her  trcenl  th&t  she  hid  (he  miithr. 
lone  not  to  be  bom  in  t  neighbouring  country  ; 
K>me  recent  eienU  may  tene  to  reconcile  her 
la  the  auepicion  of  having  been  bred  in  her  ona. 
A  coontry,  to  which,  (with  all  ila  sins,  which 
mre  tnmny  '.)  the  whole  world  ie  looking  np  with 
•11T7  and  Bdmintion,  u  the  seat  of  true  glor; 
and  of  compai^ive  happlneei !  A  countrj,  m 
whbh  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimeiorhii 
own,  lindi  ■  Itome  1  A  country,  to  obtain  tbe 
proteetioD  of  which  it  waa  claim  enough  to  be 
nnioTtunate  ;  and  no  impediment  to  have  been 
tbe  aubjccl  of  bar  direit  fiio !  A  ooontry,  which, 
in  thig  reepecl,  hamblj  imitating  the  Father  of 
eompajiion,  vrhen  it  offered  mercy  to  a  auppli- 
ant  enemy,  nerer  conditioned  for  merit,  nor  in- 
aiatsd  on  tbe  virtuea  of  the  miserable  aa  a  prre. 
liminary  to  iti  own  honaty  '. 

•  BiflaBill  with  all  itar  (kulu,  1  lor*  tlwa  itui.- 


fnrniahcd  with  a  itock  of  ideaa,  and  i^iociplM, 

16  quoJiScaliona  and  habita,  ready  lo  be  applied 
id  appropriated,  at  occaeion  ma;  demand,  to 
ich  of  iheae  reepectiie  aituationa.  For  Ibough 
le  arte  which  merely  embellieh  life  muat  claim 
Imiralion  ;  yet  when  a  man  of  lenie  cornea  to 
Larry,  it  ia  a  companion  whom  he  wajili,  and 
■il  an  artiat.  It  ia  not  merely  a  crealm-a  who 
III  piint,  and  pUy,  and  aiug,  and  draw,  and 
resn,  and  dance ;  it  ii  a  being  who  can  com* 
irt  and  counael  him;  one  who  can  reaeon,  and 
:l\'icU  and  feel  and  judge,  and  diiconrie  and 
iscriminate;  one  who  can  aaaiil  bim  in  hia 
ajfaira,  lighten  hia  carea,  aooth  hia  aorrowa, 
liy  hia  jOTa,  strengthen  hit  principlea,  and 
cDio  hia  chidren. 

.Imoil  any  ornamental  acquirement  la  a  good 
g,  when  it  ia  not  the  beat  thing  a  woman 
;  luid  laleniB  ore  admirable  when  not  made 


'a  the  subject  of  gener 

foung  lady  mi 
lalian;  r 


We  admit  that  a 


peat  a  lew  paasagea  from  a  volume  of  eitracu ; 
[day  like  a  praleaeor,  and  aing  like  a  ayren  ; 
have  her  dreaaing-room  decorated  with  her  own 
drawing!,  tables,  stands,  flowor-pots,  screens 
and  cabinetii  nay,  ahe  may  dance  like  Senipro- 
nia*  hersdLf,  and  yet  we  ihalt  insist  that  she 
may  have  been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  fai 
tma  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  Iheee 
qoalificationa ;  Ihej  are  al!  of  (hem  elegant,  and 
many  of  them  properly  (end  (o  the  perfecting 
of  a  pohte  education.  These  things  in  their 
meaanie  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
otbera  which  should  nol  be  led  nndone.  Many 
tbingi  are  becoming,  bat '  one  thing  ia  needful.* 
Beaidea.  as  the  woild  seems  to  be  fully  appriaeil 
afthe  value  of  whatever  lends  lo  embellish  life, 
tlterc  ia  leaa  occiaion  here  to  iniiat  on  ita  impor- 

But  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  law- 
fhOj  learn  moot  of  the  laahioaable  arlt ;  yet,  let 
mo  ask,  does  it  seem  lo  be  the  true  end  of  ednca- 


nmonly  d< 


tmbnndereri?  Moat 


id  proxy  fti 


Tbew 


Brofthea 


pages  ia   intimately  acquainted  with   several 

''   I  who,  excelling  must  of  their  aei  in  the  art 

jiic,  but  eicelhog  Ihem  also  in  prudenoe 

and  pioty,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidat 

the  detighia    and   duty  of  a  large  and   lovely 

family,  Tor  the  exercise  of  this  charming  talent ; 

regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth 

wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  con  b* 


■0  little  I 
=ionlious!y  n 


•d  lift,  a 


•ad  their  minds  are  contequently  turned  each 
Id  its  raapeclive  object.  Would  i(  not  be  strange 
ifthey  were  ealjed  oat  (o  exercise  their  profei- 
aiiBi,  or  lo  set  up  their  trade,  with  onli 
|uieral  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  , 
tioaa  of  all  olher  men,  and  wilhoutany  previous 
dafinite  application  to  (heir  own  peculiar  call- 
ing f  The  profeaaiona  of  ladiea,  to  which  the 
bent  of  tSeir  instruction  should  be  turned,  ia 
that  of  danghtera,  wives,  mothers,  end  mislreseov 
«f  bmilies.  They  should  be  therefore  trained 
with  m  view  to  these  several  condilions,  and  be 
•  ■ttCalallDe^ 


III  IliK  )Kir[ion  01  lime  aijotieo  to  its  acquisition. 
I'ar  iieil  from  me  lo  discourage  the  ci]l(iva(iiH 
nf  any  rxisting  talenl ;  but  may  it  not  be  que* 
lioniLc!  of  the  fond  believing  mother,  wbethei 
tukiiia  like  tbe  spirits  of  Owen  Glendown, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  star 

Yai  will  tbe;  cnnie  wben  you  do  call  Ibr  them  f 
That  injudicious  practice,  thorelbre,  cannot 
bo  (CO  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  lalenls  which  do  not  exiat  in  nature. 
TTiat  Iheir  daaghUrt  thaU  Uarn  nrry  tUng,  is 
po  genera]  a  maternal  maxim,  that  even  uubom 
daoglUcrs,  of  whose  expected  abilities  and  con- 
curate  judgment  can  prcvLoualy  be  formed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  Ibis  universality  of  accorn* 
pliahmcnta.  This  comprehensive  maxim,  Ihna 
alnioel  univertally  brought  into  practice,  at  once 
weaken!  the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  its  stronglh  into  too  ^reat  a  variety 
of  directions  ;  and  culs  up  time  into  too  many 
acparatc  portions,  by  tphlting  it  into  soch  an 
endlcBB  multiplicity  of  employments.  1  know 
thai  1  am  tresjliug  on  (ender  ground  ;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  tha(  the  restless  pains  we  take 
to  EraMi  up  every  lidle  vacui[y  of  lift,  by  crowd- 
liil!  iji'.t  new  thing  upon  another,  rather  createt 
n  thirHi  Ibr  noveUy  than  knowledge  ;  and  ia  txd 
.  a  well  disguised  contrivance  (o  anticipate  the 
keeping  ut  in  aftei-Ufo  more  eSectually  from 
conver«ng  with  ourselves.  The  care  IsJien  to 
prevent  ttauii  ia  but  a  creditable  plan  lor  pro. 
moling  selllignoranee.  We  run  Irom  one  occu- 
pation to  ancrther  (I  speak  of  those  arts  to  which 
little  intellect  is  applied]  with  a  view  to  lifhlan 
the  pretsure  of  time ;  above  all  wo  fly  tn  them  to 
save  ua  ftvm  our  own  thoughts  ;  we  flj  to  tbitiu 
to  rcBCue  ua  from  (Kiiw\^«a '.  '■^miisu  ii^  -««(» 
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i.'irown  a  little   more  oo  our  own  hands,   we 
might  at  last  be  driven,  by  way  of  sometliing  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  aoqoainted  wich  our  own  hearts. 
But  it  ill  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  love,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ourselves.     But  though  our  beincp  less  absorbed 
by  til  is  buHy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  lite  ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  7  For  an  awful 
thouglit  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  00  long  that 
we  are  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  tlie  tediousncss  of  time  ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
ret  rid  of  the  tediousness  of  eternity  ?  an  etcmitv 
in  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  li/e 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquiring,  will  be  of  the 
least  uf(C  7  Let  not  then  the  soul  bo  starved  by 
feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  for  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre- 
lent  age,  none  affords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
m  the  employment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  accom- 
plishments ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  with  hideous  hang- 
ings of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfully  do  I  allow  to  the  reign- 
ing  modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superiority, 
for  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  Still, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some- 
times is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  they  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occu- 
pation itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
site cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations ;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vtmity  arid  keeps  back  self^  has  at 
least  a  fooral  une.  For  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movorm*nt  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  busied  in  u-orking  or  painting  her  ball 
dress,  we  cannot  help  8us|>ccting  that  her  alac- 
rity may  be  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idea  how  very  well  she  shall  look  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  matron  of  Itliaca  more 
soothed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the  in- 
dustrious but  plcasurc-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  Rntici|)ated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  projiensity  be  a  little  checked, 
and  an  interewtin;;  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fair  artist  habituated  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
(han  ht^ntelf?  For  it  will  add  no  lightnes?*  to  the 


lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to  the  vatnast  heart,  ii 
solace  her  labours  in  reflecting  how  ezceediii|lj 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become  her  mo* 
ther.  This  suggestion,  trifling  as  it  may  sees. 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exercise  their 
taste  and  devote  their  loiBure,  not  to  the  deoo> 
ration  of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the  seniec 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  In. 
der  tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  tt 
repress  vanity,  but  by  tlius  associating  the  ida 
of^industry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness,  weoU 
promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the  bat 
aflfections  of  the  heart.  The  Romans  (and  it  ii 
mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Christian  edoe^ 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  saperi. 
or*f r  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  of  the  «^ 
portance  of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  ftad> 
ness  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  meau 
which  promoted  simple  anrf  domestic  cmplot- 
ment,  that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  a 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  spun  by  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtuous  pasfkiB 
was  nut  confined  to  the  early  days  of  republican 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxmv 
of  imperial  fmwer.  Augustus  preserved  in  bu 
own  family  this  simplicity  of  private  manDera 
I«et  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  nol 
with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  igmv 
ranco  or  tiie  prejud ices  of  past  times,  nor  absordlr 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  whicB 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acquirements 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  receipt 
book.  Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclusive  w« 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  useful,  a  pre* 
fercncc  almost  equally  exclusive  alM>  is  nov 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornamentaL  And  it 
must  bo  owned,  tliat  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  coo- 
fcctioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  u 
actress :  the  morning  is  all  rcliearsal,  and  tht 
evening  is  all  prcformancc.  And  those  whs 
are  trained  in  this  regular  routine,  who  are  ia 
structed  in  order  to  be  exhibited,  soon  learn  tc 
feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  tho^w  societies  ia 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  nol  likely  to  bi 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  auditor  be 
comes  dull  to  her  who  has  been  used  to  be  ■ 
performer.  Esteem  and  kindness  become  bal 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  fed  oo 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations  :  and 
the  excessive  commendation  which  the  visiter 
is  expected  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  nol 
only  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artLrt 
by  constant  fuel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge- 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob. 
liged  to  be  competitors  who  shall  flutter  most, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  ^ery  sincere  and 
very  civil.  And  unfortunately,  while  the  age  is 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfui- 
mer,  no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending ;  yet  if 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  soberest  of  the 
admiring  circle  feel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure, on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expen«e  ttf 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  beec 
acquired.* 

*  Tbat  accurnteJiidTPofttiP  human  heart.  madasH 
(le  Mainti'iioji,  wan  hd  wo\]  a '.van*  of  th>?  •Ianc»*r  resull- 
'\\\^  from  *"tin"  kin-l-'  of  rxi^ollfiio  ■.  tli.ii  aftflr  Hi-  viMiag 
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study  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  is  forced 
iiig  persons,  with  or  without  genius  (fk- 
as  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  up 
istinction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fk' 
and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
;ents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
lents.  While  by  this  incessant  compul- 
ill  more  pernicious  effects  are  oflen  pro- 
on  those  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
taral  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
iblic  performance  for  which  they  arc  se- 
ly  cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
IS  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
iti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
tte  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
it  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions, 
emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
'  after  public  praise  the  temper  which 
t  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  7 
f,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  favourable 
oung  performers  are  timid;  they  disgrace 
Ives  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  courage- 
eir  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
rformance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiously 
t  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
d  success  disgusts  7 

I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 

to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
ce  to  pagan  examples  7  The  Hebrews, 
ans,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 
ifiectually  teach  their  youth  maxims  of 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry ; 
naxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
eso  verses  were  set  to  the  roost  popular 
nple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
)ir  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
lent  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  tlie 
nd  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 
i  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 
nly  used  by  /Aem,  as  subsidiary  to  rcli- 
nd  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 
of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 
night  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
il  mind  7  Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 
i^hether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 
of  their  daughter's  time,  does  not  fill  it 

any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 
songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  ama- 
e  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
le  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  do- 
»oty7 


CHAP.  V. 

relifrioui  employment  of  time. — On  the 
er  in  which  holydaya  are  passed. — Self- 
19  and  inconfideralion  considered. — Dan. 
trising  from  the  world. 

E  are  many  well-dispoFcd  parents,  who, 
hey  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquire 

the  court  of  T^ui*  Quatonse  had  diiitin^iiiiihPcl 
n»  by  the  performance  of  nonie  dramatic  piece* 
p,  wlien  Iicr  (Viends  uM  hor  bow  admirably 
played  tlicir  partti : '  Yen,"  answered  this  wim 
'  CO  admirably  that  they  vhall  never  play  afrain.* 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  infuse  religious  know 
ledge  into  the  minds  of  their  children ;  and 
having  done  this,  are  but  too  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  have  done  all,8nd  have  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of'^education. 
For  having,  as  they  think,  sufficiently  grounded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  tnem  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo- 
ple. Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  with  Uie  best 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  question  which  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religious  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting to  God  every  talent^  every  faculty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
nis  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side  ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
^Uow  the  world  in  its  excesses  snd  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  in6tead  of  dedicating  the  Ume  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub* 
lie  resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small-talk, 
idle  reading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  fh>m  actual  evil :  but  it  will  of\en  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master^s  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable  perils  of 
unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation ;  they  should  carefully  pre- 
serve them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness. So  far  are  many  parents  from  being  sen- 
sible of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  done  by  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  holy  days  into  pleasure  ! 
Nuy  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child^s  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  tlie 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  b^  ^t^^^aVn^'OfliSc^ 
erecting  indolenca  \ii\o  a.i«'«nct&.  fat  ^wc5C\c»!C'«5a!«v 
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And  the  promiBO  of  doing  nothing  ii  held  out  as  with  the  tempting  remark,  'that  ^^jo 

the  strongest  temptation,  as  well  as  the  best  re-  have  this  or  that  dainty  at  ftchooL*    The; 

compence,  for  having  done  well !  indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  n 

These,  and  such  Tike  errors  of  conduct  &rise  *  because  thej  cannot  have  that  indol^ 

from  the  latent,  but  very  operative,  principle  of  school.*    Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idk 

selfishness.    This  principle  is  obviously  promo-  sensuality,  and  sloth,  are  at  once  cberishe 

ted  bv  many  habits  and  practice  seemingly  of  converting  the  periodical  visit  at  bome  i 

little  importance ;  and  indeed  selfiishness  is  so  season  of  intemperance,  late  hoars,  and  ei 

commonly  interwoven  with  vanity  and  inconsi-  tion  from  learning.    So  that  children  are 

deration  that  I  have  not  always  thought  it  ne-  tuated,  at  an  age  when  lasting  aasociatioii 

cessary  to  mark  the  distinction.    They  are  al-  formed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  idea  of  i 

ternately  cause  and  effect;  and  are  produced  with  thatofhardship,ofhappiness  with  glut 

and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation.    They  and  of  pleasure  with  loitermg,  feasting,  or  i 

are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  mutually  pro-  ing.    Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  m 

moting  each  othcr^s  strength  and  interest;  they  kinder, to  make  them  combine  the  delightlii 

are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the  of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  social  j 

indulgence  of  eitlier  is  the  gratification  of  all.  tions,  the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the 

Ill-iudging  tenderness  is  in  fact  only  a  concealed  ness,  and  warmth,  and  confidence  of  the  i 

self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to  domestic  attachments, 

the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment,  —And  all  the  charities 

or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar-  Of  (ktber,  son  and  brother  7 

ling  child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scroije  by  j  ^  ^^^^^  ^^         ^^at  thoM  lisUesi 

improper  graUfication  to  store  up  for  it  future  ^^^^  ^        ^j^„  the  thoughts  have  no  pi 

ImMrlel^  which  the  child  will  inf«ahbly  suffer,  ^^ject;  when  the  imaginaSon  ha.  nothii 

though  It  may  be  at  a  disUnt  period,  which  the  ^^        ^^^^  •^^^^^     g^  ^  definitive  pai 

selfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti-  ^^en  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  el»r 

cipaUng,  because  she  thmks  she  may  be  saved  ^^  ^^e  ingenuity  has  no  acquisiUon  eith 

the  pam  of  beholding.  anUcipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longert,  the  dn 

Another  principle,  Bomething  different  from  ^j  ^7,^^  happy,  which  cfcild?en  of  spiri 

this,  though  It  may  probably  fall  under  the  head  -^  ^^^^  ^f  y^ ,  .^  i.  ^  ^^^  ^ 

of  selfishness  seems  to  actuate  some  parenU  m  |^„  ^^  livdyintervals  of  animated  pies 

their  conduct  towards  their  children  :  I  mean  a  enatehcd  from  between  the  successive  lal 

certoinslolhfulncss  of  mind,  a  love  of  case  which  ^^^  j^^j^  of  a  weU-ordered,  busy  day,-  k 

mposes  a  volunUry  bhndness,  and  makes  them  ^.^^^j  ^  ^j^^  ^        ^„j^^  ^f^j^  J^ 

not  choose  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou-  recollected  without  remorie,  which,  both  to 

ble  to  combat     From  the  persons  m  quosUon  ^^  to  children,  yield  the  truest  pc^rtions  o 

we  frequently  hear  such  expressions  s^^^^  joyment    O  snatoh  your  offsprinV  from  ai 

•Children  will  be  children.'--* My  children    I  to  the  number  of  thcie  objecti  of  suprem. 

suppose  are  much  hke  thow  of  other  people,'  ^j^ration,  who  seek  their  happine:»  in  i 

Ac.    Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and  ^^^tiingl    The  animal  may  be  graUfied  I 

delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  ^  biU  the  man  is  degraded.    Life  ii  but  a 

smile  from  the  first  indications  of  those  tempers,  ^      .  j^^^  jj  j^  ^  workinr  dav      Aetivitv 

which  from  their  fatal  tendency  ought  to  be  very  iJd' to  evil ;  but  inacUvity  i^nnoi   be  i 

seriously  taken  up.     I  would  be  understood  now  ^^                                     "" 

as  speaking  to  conscienUous  parents,  who  coft-  »  young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  i 

sider  It  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faulu  of  ^     ^^  ^  g^^^      ^ion  of  their  time,  as  saen 

their  children,  but  who,  from  Uiis  indolence  of  ^  ^^e  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instrac 

mind,  are  extremely  backward  m  i/tscocenn^  or  working  for  them ;  and  the  pirfbrmani 

such  faulte,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when  j^i,  duty  must  not  be  left  to  thircvent  of 

thev  are  pointed  out  by  others.     Such  parents  tingent  circumstences,  or  operation  of  ace 

will  do  wcU  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  they  tal  impressions ;  but  it  must  be  estoblishM] 

sonsider  it  is  a  duty  ^/orrecU  must  be  equally  ^  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habit.    A  » 

a  dutv  to  endeavour  to^nrfou/.     And  this  mdo-  porUon  of  the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  a 

lent  love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded  ^  ^^„^„  engagement  must  be  allowed  t 

against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parente  into  errone-  t^^^^h.     Those  ^riods  of  time,  which  an 

ous  conduct  towards  their  children,  but  18  pecu-  ,te<,d,  are  seldom  turned  to  their   proper 

harly  dangerous  to  themselves.     It  is  a  faul  ^^^  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan  (whi^ 

frequently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  ite  real  however  be  someUmes  made  to  give  way  ti 

character ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  toe  strong  tea-  '^            ■' 

tures  of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices,  «  ,t  ^ould  be  a  noble  emptoymeni,  and  well  beec 

but  on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance  the  tenderness  of  their  mx.  if  ladies  were  toconsad 

to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Christian  "Ujwrintendance  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate 

jr.ce.  of  patienci.  a>eckno«.  and  forbearance.  Z;S^of';^eC'."''mornSL"Jfr.'^S'.JSSj;:S 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  those  mestic  wanu  than  the  other  sex :  and  in  certain  ii 

proceedinir  from  that  Christian  principle  of  self-  cos  of  sickness  and  suflferings  peculiar  to  thesM 


denial,  the  other  from  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies when  the  children  are  at  home  for  the 
^¥jifdMj»  7   Every  delicacy  is  forced  upon  them. 


they  should  be  expeeted  to  have  mono  symnathir 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  n 
religious  society,  distinguistied  by  simplicity  of' 
manners,  and  language,  whose  poor  are  perhaps 
taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  one  reason  m 
that  they  are  immediately  under  tlie  inspection  < 
women. 
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iMunitanoes)  insores  the  conscientious  discharge 
ofsny  dutjT.  Thiawill  help  to  furnish  a  powerial 
raniedj  for  that  selhbhness,  whose  strong  holds 
(the  truth  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated)  it  is  the 
grand  business  of  Christian  education  perpe* 
tually  to  attack.  If  we  were  but  aware  how 
orach  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see 
others  better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 
we  should  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
as  much  importance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
which  it  would  induce  in  our  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial  effects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind- 

In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
be  requiring  of  young  persons  a  very  small  sa- 
crifice, if  you  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
money  to  the  poor  which  properly  belongs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  charity 
commonly  subtracts  little  from  their  own  plea, 
sores,  especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
is  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
plao,  soon  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but 
tor  profit  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
firl,  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  a  bet- 
Itr  lesson  of  charity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
aoosiderable  sum  of  money  to  be  presently  re- 
placed  b?  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habi. 
toAting  them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
ooght  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self- 
deniaJ. 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  aa  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very  early 
be  taoght  to  perform  all  the  little  oflices  in  their 
power  fi>r  themselves ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed not  to  be  Uisolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
Mnrants  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
•n  they  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
'  iomestics*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
Mored,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  practicably 
and  oniibrmly  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
oceaaion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
tooness,  or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inconsideratencss, 
jooDg  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  discharge 
their  little  debts  with  punctuality.  They  should 
be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 
trades-people  to  call  oflen  for  the  money  due  to 
them ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 
whoso  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
■ndcr  the  pretence  of  some  fVivolous  engage- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
oomfbrt  and  advantage  of  others.  They  should 
eonacieatiously  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  exe- 
entioo  of  their  orders;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 
ennispection  be  careful  not  to  drive  work-peo* 
pie,  by  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I  have  known  a  lady 
five  her  gown  to  a  mantua-maker  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  to  whom  she  would  not  for  the  world 
«y  in  eo  many  words,  *  You  must  work  through 

*  In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  individual  poor. 
■ad  the  superintendanoe  of  charity  achoolH,  ladiesi  tnight 
Is  hiiehly  useful  in  auistinK  the  parochial  clenry  in  the 
adf^ion  of  that  excellent  i^an  ft>r  the  instruction  of  the 
isBorant.  luggeated  b;^  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  his  last 
HBBirable  charge  to  his  clergy.  It  is  with  pleasure  the 
Mtbor  is  enabled  to  add  that  the  scheme  has  actually 
hsea  adopted  with  good  cSbci  In  that  extensive  diocese. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,*  while  she  was  virtually 
compelling  her  to  do  so,  by  an  injunction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  are  continually  driven  by 
good  natured  but  inconsiderate  emplcycrs.  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconsideration  furnish 
only  a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as  lead- 
ing to  too  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo- 
lous for  animadversion,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  dependant. 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc* 
trines,  which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  popular  declamations  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  instruct  their  children  to  sofXen  that 
inevitable  inequality  by  the  mildness  and  ten- 
derness of  their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors  7 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glor^  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  oflen  charged  with  injus- 
tice ;  for  God  himself  is  covertly  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  against  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  the  supposed  arbitrary  and  imjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improved, 
would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  the  generosity, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  ptatience,  resignation,  and  gratitude  of  the 
inferior ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  toayi  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
plishing his  plan,  by  bringing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classes,  which  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fortune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
are  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  duties  and  considerate  virtues  which 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  on 
themselves ;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  ever 
be  inseparable  from  those  privileges.  As  the 
inferior  classes  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
otlaiDS  in  this  respect,  let  the  great  be  watchful 
to  give  ihcm  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  mon- 
ners.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  Uiem  obviate,  by  an  active  and  welU 
directed  compassion,  those  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  constructed  human  institutiona 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  bounty,  early  inculcated,  sofien  those 
distresses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  government  Let  them 
teach  their  offspring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
descending love  might  win  over  some  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
even  religiously  disposed  parents  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  suffi. 
ciently  attentive  in  finding  intfltealin%%ise^Jbs^ 
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ment  for  the  Sunday.  They  do  not  make  a 
icmplo  of  Bometimes  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  up  the  intervale  of  public  worship  with 
th«ir  ordinary  employments  and  common  ■cho«4 
ozercisea.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their  offspringr  to  an  early  and  a  sys- 
tematic profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  cas- 
te m ;  fbr  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  busi- 
iieBii ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as 
serious  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man  ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  now,  they  will  not  be 
brouirht  hereafter  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wrong :  for  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered: 
and  ati  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  in- 
veterate prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  contributing  even- 
tually to  tliat  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indefatigably  laboured 
aflcr  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
th>9  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  heart,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  T 

Tiiose  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefore  grow  faint  and  languid  under 
the  continuance  of  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  case  is  with  lively  young 
people,  whose  spring  of  action  has  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement  The 
mere  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re- 
lief  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amasement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  fVom  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  bo  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shall  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them  ;  such  a  well  order- 
ed distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships,  or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en- 
joymcnts  ha  are  compatablc  with  a  season  of 
holy  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  and  studies  ;  fbr  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lessened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor  meant  to  sane- 
tion  any  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightening  its  austeritiei  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution  ;  in  purifj'ing  its  spirit,  it 
has  not  abolished  its  object 

•  The  stronfrett  proof  of  this  observation  is  the  cm- 
imu  of  the  first  christians  who  bad  their  instnietions 
BWMdia'ely  from  ths  Apostles. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writbg  w«fe 
view  to  domestic  inetrocUon,  has  parpn^ 
avoided  entering  on  the  diapatad  qiMlHi 
whether  a  school  or  home  educatioo  be  bHl;i 
question  which  perhaps  must  generally  1»  4 
cided  by  the  state  of  the  individual  hooie,  ■! 
the  state  of  the  individual  echool ;  vet  db 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  whieb  pe» 
liarly  belongs  to  a  echool  edDcatioa;  muaAf, 
the  general  oabit  of  converting  the  Sundiy  i* 
a  visiting  day,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  u  iflk 
appropriate  mstructiona  of  the  Lord*s  day  m 
the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  could  be  imdi  h 

fdeasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  which  le- 
igion  is  considered  aa  an  indispensable  puttf 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  is  alnortO' 
clusively  limited  to  Sundays :  how  then  si 
girls  ever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  md 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  ha 
the  religious  advantages  of  the  school,  ftr  ti 
sake  of  naving  more  dainties  fbr  dinner  abnil^ 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  tothi 
visits  which  children  make  to  religious psrai^ 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  Uiose  cases  what 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  school,  tadthi 
visit  a  trifling  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  engross  a  fad 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of  the  Mrt 
attracting  is  beauty.  Many  ladies  have  cfki 
a  random  way  of  talking  raptoroosly  osii 
general  importance  and  the  fascinating  poM 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enough  to  hi 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  daughter!  iii 
out  they  are  handsome.  Perhaps  the  cootniy 
course  might  be  safer.  If  the  liule  Iiil«v 
were  not  constantly  hearing  tliat  beauty  ii  Al 
best  gifl,  she  would  not  be  so  yain  from  kmf 
ing  herself  to  be  the  best  gifled.  Be  lea  ■•• 
citous,  therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secH^ 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  willi 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  bat  rtfhi 
seek  to  k>wer  the  genersJ  value  of  beanty  iaks 
estimation.  Use  your  daughter  in  all  thmgilM 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  world,  bii 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  onlv  thatdi 
will  be  told  of  her  being  prettv.  She  will  be  km* 
ing  it  not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  from  f^am 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  wcrii 
around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  present  daof« 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for  ;  it  must  be  alrsii} 
operating ;  it  must  have  been  provided  fi>r  io  A 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principln  she  te 
been  imbibing  before  Uiis  particular  temptatios 
of  beauty  came  in  question.  And  this  gtatnA 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flatlery. 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  If 
the  praise  of  the  world.  She  must  have  Istnl 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  mlfei 
rather  than  by  tlw  world's  estimation.  Spodk 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commciidi 
tion  of  plain  but  amiable  girls ;  mentioa  wiA 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  hot  ill.edi^ 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  oMi 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceased  to  be  good; 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  from  fkt 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  stmf 
additional  reasons  fbr  making  that  whieh  ■ 
little  valuable  in  itself,  still  less  valuable.  Aa  ft 
is  it  Mf  10  idea  whieh  is  dways  dangeroos,  ym 
niav  thus  break  the  fbree  of  this  danger  bf  ri 
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knrin?  her  an  earlv  introduction  to  thia  inevi- 
table  knowledge,  which  would  become  more  in- 
tBresting,  and  of  course  mora  periloai  by  e?cry 
additional  year ;  and  if  you  can  guard  against 
tiiat  fatal  and  almost  universal  error  of  letting 
iMf  see  that  she  is  more  loved  on  account  of  her 
bMiuty,  her  ikmiliarity  with  the  idea  may  be 
!eM  dangerous  than  its  novelty  afterwards  would 
prove. 

But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
yoang  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
•spoMd,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge. 
nenl  oonversauon.  Even  the  children  of  better 
families,  who  are  well-instructad  when  at  their 
studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be- 
holding the  woaLD  set  up  in  the  highest  and 
most  advantajg^us  point  of  view.  Sieeing  the 
vorld  !  knowing  the  world  !  standing  well  with 
tbo  world !  makins:  a  figure  in  the  world !  is 
•poken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
■lance  of  human  advantages.  They  hear  their 
education  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
ftrence  to  the^gure  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
Ia  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
■n  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  adnii- 
lation,  rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,  power 
MQght,  beauty  idoliiod,  money  considered  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning  sub- 
■titate  ibr  the  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
iield  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es. 
liinatioo  as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda. 
Ub  ambition ;  and  after  the  very  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
all  the  week,  ono  cannot  expect  much  effect 
ftooi  their  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
BOW  and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
*  love  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world.* 
IVi  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
vhettin^  and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is 
to  roquirc  from  them  a  power  of  self-control, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
paaaionA,  especially  in  early  age,  shoold  have 
taoght  us  is  impossible. 

Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
QMia]  uiiMfcpplication  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
tho  world  :*  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  in 
the  way  of  iMuiegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel- 
fish,  ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or- 
der to  turn  them  to  their  own  account.  But  in 
the  true  scum  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
ehrtstian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp. 
tineas,  its  vanity,  its  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
ininst  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
new  ao  obscure  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
laid  to  know  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
Mirtiar  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
W  said  to  ineie  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  led 
oaptivc  by  its  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
•zehange  for  its  lying  promises  7 

Bat  while  so  &lse  an  estimate  is  often  made 
ia  ftshionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
Jbal  is,  while  Christianity  does  mot  fiimiah  the 
Huidard,  and  human  opinion  <2sff ;  while  the 
Qiiiltiplying  our  desires  is  considered  as  asyinp- 
lom  of  elegance,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
*«  thf  ipand  criterion  of  religion;  while  roode- 
?«iiuD  w  behold  as  indicating  a  poomses  of  apt. 


rit,  though  to  tliat  very  poverty  of  spirit  the 
highest  promise  uf  the  gospel  is  assigned ;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by  world 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  Uiat  assertion 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that '  the 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  anare  ;*  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  *  the  friendship  of  the 
world*  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God  ;*  while  these  tilings 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deny  7)  may  wo  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VI. 

Olf  THE  EAKLT  FOaMINO  OF  HABFTS. 

On  the  neceiniy  offormina  the  Judgment  to  cU- 
rect  those  Halnt», 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  tliat  ono 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur 
red  too  often,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im> 
portancc,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  bo 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  rawer  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op- 
posite vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility,  for  in- 
stance, is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety,  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  scries  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intomperanoew-^ 
Meekneoo  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
guarding  against  every  tondency  to  anger,  im- 
patience and  resentment  A  habit  of  atteniiou 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing mind.  A  habit  of  tni^tisfry,  by  watching 
against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  the  wasto 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroacb- 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  the  minds 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  conside" 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  toroperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-denial  in  runpect  either  to  the  ele 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  tiie  delicacies  (if  the 
table,  or  to  tlio  cominon  routino  of  pleasure; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indiffi;rence 
to  luxuries  harmlesjt  in  tliemselves ;  and  no 
naod  of  daily  mitdcralinn  in  thmtm  pi^rsons  wiui 
are  possessed  of  a£Elucikcta«  n^  Vt»  '<iiVn«i  >&^<^.T« 
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fore,  oit  the  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  forbear, 
uicc  is  thought  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  g^rcat  value,  yet 
they  assume  hi^h  importance,  if  you  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion  ;  if  you  reflect 
after  any  one  such  conquest  is  obtained,  how 
easily,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  followed  up 
by  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there- 
fore be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways  remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  this  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities, will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  it  She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ments from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
gences which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
oompliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habitus  ted 
lo  consider  the  character  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  The  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  ia- 
volves  in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  temper;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
bounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments  ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensity  has  sur- 
mounted one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
site habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
■occessive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
thm  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
■erable  by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
lery  to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and 
•how,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  afiectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in- 
dulgence  of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larity renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages.  Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo- 
my, prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
wparably*  and  not  yerj  remotely,  connected 


with  an  habitual  victory  oter  peraoiial  vuulj 
and  a  turn  to  personal  expense.  The  infeni 
and  less  striking  virtues  are  the  amaller  peuk, 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  greateoea 

An  early  and  unremitting  xeal  in  ferminf  tb 
mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  prouM 
the  outward  expression  of  good  breeding,  is  om 
of  its  incidental  advantages,  but  involves,  or  n- 
thcr  creates,  better  qualities  than  itself;  wUb 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  only  produce  vulfif 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  indication,  if  Ht 
of  an  ordinary,  yet  of  a  neglected  understindiii. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  littii 
benefit;  company  afibrds  little  improvemat; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  obiein- 
tion,  and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  aiidii> 
quiry,  which  often  lifts  a  common  andenliBi 
ing  to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  knowledge,  ■• 
gacity,  and  usefulness,  which  indecent  or  iia|&- 
gent  genius'does  not  always  reach.  A  habit rf 
attention  exercises  intellect,  quickens  disee» 
ment,  multiplies  ideas,  enlarges  the  power  if 
combining  images  and  comparing  charadfli, 
and  gives  a  faculty  of  picking  up  improvenai 
from  circumstances  the  least  promising ;  tat 
gaining  instruction  from  those  slight  but  fi^ 
quently  recurring  occasions,  which  the  almt 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  acoounL  Scared/ 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unproductive  as  art 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  sedokMi 
collector  of  ideas.  But  this  is  far  from  beii| 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she,  vb 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  haliit  of  strict  all» 
tion  to  whatever  she  is  engraged  in,  begim  to 
wage  early  war  with  wandering  thoughts,  ■§• 
less  reveries,  and  that  disqualifying  train  sT 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  vUefa 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the  absent  areal^ 
sorbcd.  She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  povHi 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  hersdf;  ber 
books,  and  the  world.  Whereas  they,  in  whoB 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  havsbsa 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordiauy 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  ciasily  call  thai 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  dotitt 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  wis* 
dering,  will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  » 
lemnities  of  public  worship  or  of  private  dti» 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits,  il 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremittiar 
indiutry^  which  is  indeed  ckisely  connected  wn 
those  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  eiB> 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.  Lri 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  brilliant  reject  iodoi 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  qualitv  to  be  exsT' 
cised  only  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  ears, 
or  their  fortune  to  make.  But  let  them  respMl 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  d^ 
vatcd  characters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  ovsj 
their  distinction.  The  masters  in  science,  fhf 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  stateei— 
even  apostles  and  reformers  would  not,  at  leitf 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  enlightened,  eofr 
verted,  and  astonished  the  world,  had  theyrtt 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  aea* 
tentatious  quality.  It  is  the  quality  to  wUck 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascribed  his  on 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  asked  If 
what  means  he  had  been  enaUed  to  make  tU 
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sacccssful  progress  which  struck  mankind  with 
wonder;  replied,  that  it  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  superior  strength  of  genius,  as  to  an  habit 
of  patient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  close 
application.  We  must,  it  is  true,  make  some 
deductions  for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
it  is  not  overrating  its  vaJue,  to  assert  that  in- 
dustry is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  pcrseverinc^  labour  removes  obstructions, 
overcomes  difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
of  genius. 

An  exact  habit  of  economy  is  of  the  same  fa- 
mily with  the  two  foregoing  qualities  ;  and  like 
them  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring of  virtues.  For  want  of  the  early  ingraft- 
ing of  this  practice  on  its  only  legitimate  stock 
— «  sound  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  too  many  instances  in  subsequent  life,  almost 
apply  to  the  fatal  effects  of  domestic  profuseness, 
what  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money — that  an  ex- 
chequer which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
punctuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ex- 
actness to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
will  have  learnt  how  much  the  economy  of  time 
ia  promoted  by  habits  of  punctuality,  when  tbey 
shall  enter  on  the  more  important  business  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
exactly  as  the  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
things :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  on 
the  time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  minutes  which  are  so  oflen  lost  between 
successive  duties,  for  want  of  calculation,  punctu- 
ality and  arrangement 

A  habit  of  punctuality  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  made 
capable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
tmth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  brought  intp  exercise  on 
the  smallest  occasions.  But  I  refrain  from  en- 
larging on  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
anotl.er  part  of  this  work.* 

J^  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
early  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior  habits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
such  faults  as  do  not  oflen  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  out  into  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  therefore  bo  less  discredit  in  judging.  It 
flboold  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first 
dements  of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
opposition  lo  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  is  more  immediately  addicted. 
As  it  cannot  be  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor- 
row an  important  illustration  of  this  truth  from 
the  fabulous  hero  of  the  Grecian  story  7  He  who 
was  <^c  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
fill  the  earth  with  his  renown,  began  by  con- 
quering in  his  infancy  ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina- 
ry to  his  delivering  the  world  from  monsters  in 
dis  riper  years,  that  he  should  set  out  by  strang- 
ling the  serpents  in  his  cradle. 

*  See  Chapter  on  Definitions. 

Vol.  I.  Y 


It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent  care 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  gra- 
duaj  formation  of  those  and  other  useful  habitM, 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  form- 
ing  of  the  judgment ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  the 
power  of  directing  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing, and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and  due  bounds,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  while  the  voung  pcr|on*s  mind 
is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attention  and  indus- 
try, which  we  have  been  recommending ;  great 
care  must  be  used  that  her  judgment  be  so  en- 
lightened as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attentive 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  actively  misemploy- 
ed ;  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  only  be  *  weaving  spi- 
ders* webs;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgment^ 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices*  eggs.* 

Again,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill-instructed  mind  might  bo  led  intaa  su- 
perstitious reliance  on  the  merits  of  self-denial ; 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  consideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue,  might  be  led  lo  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  ahttinence  from 

*  meat  and  drink,*  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost* 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  be 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating 'the 
habit  of  economy  ;  for  extravagance  being  rather 
a  relative  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  exi)cnse,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  the 
fashion,  or  to  tlie  opinion  or  practice  of  others^ 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Aristippus  being  accused  of  extrava- 
gance by  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  six  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  ^im^ 

*  Why  what  would  you  have  given  ?* — *•  Twelve 
pence,*  answered  the  other.  *Then,*  replied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twelve  peace 
are  to  you.* 

It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment in  this  point,  because  so  predominant  is 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  (f 
unfixed  principle  are  driven  to  borrow  other 
peoples*  judgment  of  them,  before  they  can  ven- 
ture to  determine  whether  they  themselves  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  oflen  say.  How  ongfht  I  to  act? 
or.  What  ought  I  to  spend  ?  as.  What  does  the 
world  think  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  ? 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no- 
tion of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  falling  into  error.  We  must 
apprize  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculca- 
ting this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  broad  Unao^^aak' 
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Unction  between  Christian  meekness  and  that 
well.bred  tone  and  gentle  manner  which  passes 
current  for  it  in  the  world.  We  must  teach 
tiiem  also  to  distinguish  t)etweenan  humble  opi- 
nion of  our  own  ability  to  judge,  and  senriiB  de- 
reliction of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compli- 
ance and  yielding  softness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty  and 
obstinacy,  between  perseverance  and  pcrverse- 
ness,  between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  must 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  meekness,  but  base- 
ness, when  through  a  dishonest  dread  of  oflfend- 
ing  the  prosperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
wc  Ibrbear  to  rcroiniiiend,  or  rei'uso  to  support, 
those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
support.  That  it  is  selfishness  and  not  meek- 
ness, when  through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  our  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
UBpected  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

Filial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age. —  A 
comparison  with  the  preceding  age  in  this  re- 
spect.—  Thofe  who  cultivate  the  mind  advised 
to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil. —  Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters. —  Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  devote  their  pains  ahnost  exclu- 
sively  to  children  of  parts. 

Amono  the  real  improvements  of  modern 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  be  in- 
cluded. Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
but  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
ipirit  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  7  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
o^  public  principles  ?  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  wo  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo- 
sed, as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  illumi- 
nation, and  with  more  presumption  than  pru- 
dence,  the  rights  of  women.  It  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  progressicm  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  eniightcncrs  are  iK>uring  in  uj)on  us,  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  of  youth,  the  rights  of  children,  the  riirhts 
of  babies ! 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  familie*;  suggests 
/ic  remark,  that  among  the  faults  witli  which 
it  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  recent  times 
to  Itjajj  the  memory  of  the  incom|)arable  Milton, 
»ne  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  private? 

*  To  thi^ criminal  tiinii2ity,  niaiiamf?  df>  Maint'Mion.  a 

vomaii  (if  [viri-4  ami  |>i«-ly.  sacriftc<>(l  ihf  nizpniniis  and 

imiabl'^  Racnii>;  whom,  while  shi>  had  ta!iii>  f-nniieh  to 

■dmif.  sii«;  liail  not  tht:  c<'n>.Tosity  To  dr-K-nd.  w  luri  th>: 

roynl  fivonr  wa-  withdrawn  fioni  him.     A  ^llII  darkiT 

^lotid  h.iM;4  ovr>r  hfr  faiiK*,  nn  account  of  th«>  sclti>ii  m  ii- 

ffalityhlifmaiiitoiiiuil  in  not  int»>rp(i]»ine  h«;r!rofNl  o|f!a>s 

belwti'.i  tin*  n»<'ntmruts  of  tlK>  kiiii;  and  tli**  siitI<Tiii{;s 

^ftlw  IliiciinntA.    It  is  aliravy  a^f^ravationof  ii^rfault. 

ihat  nhp  hniMlf  bad  been  ctlucaled  in  ibe  fhith  of  iiipur* 

permcutvtl  pcofite 


character  (for  witli  his  political  character  vi< 
have  here  nothing  to  do)  li&s  boen,  that  he  «u 
BO  severe  a  father  as  to  have  oompelicd  hi* 
daughters,  afler  he  was  blind,  to  read  alood  is 
him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and  Latio  au- 
thors, of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  vort 
Bat  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  insttiM 
of  the  strict  domestic  regulations  <^  the  age  ii 
which  Milton  lived  ;  and  should  not  he  brcKifiit 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  Lis  indnv 
dual  temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any  case  sbooldit 
ever  bo  considered  as  an  hardship  for  an  lik. 
tionate  child  to  amuse  an  afflictcxl  parent,  eict 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  a  heavier  n> 
crifice  of  her  own  pleasure  than  that  proteed 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  harsh  dot- 
trine  of  paternal  austerity  7  By  no  means.  It 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the  rufgtii 
to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and  cunnia; 
tho  most  ho|>eles8  and  hateful  in  tlie  whole  cab' 
logue  of  female  failings.  Ungoverned  anger  in 
the  teacher,  and  inability  to  discriminate  b^ 
twcen  venial  errors  and  premeditated  ofieiwe, 
though  they  may  lead  a  timid  creature  to  hide 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bad  actims,  wiD 
not  help  her  to  subdue  the  one  or  correct  tk 
other.  The  dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  for  ho* 
punity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  them  proawCa 
frankness  :  and  we  should,  above  all  things,  <•• 
courage  them  to  be  frank,  in  order  to  come  at 
their  faults.  They  have  not  more  faalts  for  be- 
ing open,  they  only  discover  more  ;  and  to  knov 
the  worst  of  the  character  wc  have  to  regdtti 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Dii'cipline,  however,  is  not  cru«  Ity,  and  i» 
straint  is  not  severity.  A  discriminating  tea^ 
er  will  appreciate  the  individual  character  of 
each  pupil,  in  order  to  appropriate  her  maaact- 
ment.  We  must  strengthen  the  feeble,  while 
we  repel  the  bold.  Wc  cannot  edocate  by  a  tf- 
ceipt ;  for  after  studying  the  oest  rules,  aoi 
at\er  digesting  them  into  the  best  system,  mod) 
must  depend  on  contingent  cirrumstanoes,  ^ 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  be  inapplicaUr. 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mind  must,  like 
the  gardener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  mij 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  littlip 
fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that  eres 
where  the  surface  is  not  particularly  promising 
there  is  o(\en  a  rough  strong  groand  which  vill 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  breaking  it  up;  jfi 
we  are  of\en  most  taken  with  a  soA  surface, 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  because  it 
promises  present  reward  and  little  trouble.  Bet 
strong  and  pertinacious  temf)ers,  of  which  p<:- 

•  Fn  spite  of  this  too  prcvailinfr  spirit,  and  at  a  M 
wlwii.  by  an  inverl**d  rtate  of  nocietv,  racrificvd  of  ti** 
!  and  pira^ii  n*  a  re  rat  hf^r  exacted  by  cli'ildren  from  pan  ■:• 
■  than  rnpiinfd  by  |>an'nt»  fmm  children,  niiinberkw i» 
juanci'H  miphi  b»;  adduced  of  filial  afl!*i.>ction  iruly  b.m^ 
.  aMf  to  Ihf  prp.<.  nt  period.    And  the  author  rpoir*wrti 
,  pln.mun*,  thiit  shp  liaH  H><>n  amiable  you  nc  ladmicfblfe 
rank  C4indiictiiiir  ilw  stepu  of  a  blind  but  illurtric  J«  7^ 
rr  ni  w  iih  trm.'  Alinl  fondness ;  and  has  crt.-n  otntnof  > 
ti'd.  in  anoihir  family,  the  intere»tinr  alt.  utiiw*  ^! 
danchtiT."  w  h  ■  wf-rv  Iwth  hands  ami  eve*  ti»  aa  inirn 
and  nearly  blind  faihi-r.    It  is  but  Justice  to  repest  f.a: 
ih4;)ir;  i-xamulf.'  an;  not  taken  from  that  middle  rink. 
life  which  Milton  filled,  but  fhKn  the  daucblen oi  t:r 
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naps  obstinacy  is  the  leading  vice,  ande;  skilful 
management  often  turn  out  steady  and  sterling 
cliaracters ;  while  from  sofler  claj  a  firm  and 
vigorous  virtue  is  but  seldom  produced.  Perti- 
nacity  is  often  principle,  which  wants  nothing 
but  to  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  uni> 
formly  yielding,  and  universally  accommodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
of  morals,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  act- 
ing for  reward. 

But  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot  be 
effected  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  ob. 
served  that  the  medical  science  would  never  be 
brought  to  perfection  till  poisons  should  be  con- 
▼erted  into  physic.  What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  science  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  ingredients  into 
instruments  of  life  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  aoK  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  for  sin 
become  active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
violent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
'  exceedingly  mad*  against  the  saints  of  God, 
did  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  zeal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  un- 
remittingly for  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
world.  Christianity  indeed  does  not  so  much 
give  us  new  affections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance.* She  changes  our  anger  against  the  per- 
sons we  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.  *  The 
fear  of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,*  she  trans- 
mutes into  *  that  fear  of  Grod  which  worketh 
salvation.*  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  passions,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  forvid  apostle  con- 
firm— *  Yea,  what  fearfulne99  ;  yea,  what  clear- 
ing  of  yourselvei ;  yea,  what  indignation;  yea, 
what  jear;  yea,  what  vehement  desire;  yea, 
what  zeal ;  yea,  what  revenge.* 

Thus,  by  some  of  the  most  troublesome  pas- 
sions of  our  nature  being  converted  by  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  on  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  effected.  Because 
it  is  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve a  neutrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  foe  subdued  is  an 
ally  obtained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  passions,  that  when  she  sieves  the  enemy*8 
garrison,  she  does  not  content  herself  with  de- 
feating its  future  mischiefs,  she  does  not  destroy 
the  works,  she  does  not  burn  the  arsenal  and 
spike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
she  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
torn,  and  plants  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
mv  from  whom  she  has  taken  it 

But  while  I  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
voold  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  also. 
One  reason,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
der bot  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
onbounded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
children,  is,  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  world  when  grown  up,  and  Uiat  there- 
fore they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
•  2  CorinthiaiM,  vii.  1. 


they  may  enjoy  at  the  present,  lest  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  deli&^hts.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omittinsr 
any  considerations  respecting  their  future  wef. 
fare,  and  entering  only  into  ueir  immediate  in- 
terests ;  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  children 
who  know  no  control,  whose  faults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly  im 
portant  to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  bon 
mote  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  it 
dull,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he- 
roines  of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  just 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfatigued 
perseverance,  industry,  regularity,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la- 
bour to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  So  far  from  admiring  ge- 
nius, or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
it  is  the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herself  for  sup- 
posed original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial — 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com- 
pany that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat 
it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be- 
come industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became 
modest;  and  by  thus  adding  tlie  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she 
might  realiy  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  too 
proud  to  apply,  seltiom  attains. 

Girls  should  bo  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expo^ 
tulation  ;  they  should  ho  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.     It   is  a  lesson  witl-. 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  furnish  them  . 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  woroe  €o^  Vw«n  ■ 
intr  learnl  it  the  eocm^T.    V  \%  qH  >^  \aiX  \v\\- 
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portanro  Ut  ih'iir  hi;j:/:.V:i9,  evtu  in  this  Ii:e,    for;irc  LU  pcrMCU'.ori,  to  love  kli  eaea:*t,te 
thi*.  "I'-T  b\f.'i'.:(.\r\v  acj-ire\  &ab::iiMivfc  Urn-    prav  for  m*  murder*r«  wzirj  hi§  last  breiir. :— 


per  ::.■:  &  :"irJ>oi:i:.^  s'^iri-    Triev  :n jbt  «aCMre  .  ihes-r  are  l:.::tz^  which.  wh:I*  they  conip*'  aite 


to  vj  t.r^ij'.*  wTo.-.jj  '*«-^r:ie'.i'.,-?s^  wh',n  the?  can- 
no*.  '.J  .*.  i':^.  »■-*;•.■  4rfr  I.  J-.:.     And  whiie  th«irv 


cry  o-t  7..:,i  ;:.*  cc:/.':r::ri.  'Truly  'Jiis  wa**^« 
Sfj'n  oi'Gy:.*  sr:.*-^;-:  r»  •:.!:.■:  u-.  tr.*:  tbey  irt  sol 
only  Q'P/TiUt  \i'i\  imii^'tU  -l^r^*  of  his  cLmc^er. 
Tne-e  irc  no:  »jiecjliti\e  ir.c  'oarren  doctr;L*i 
xhic:i  i.c  ri'i.e  to  preica  tc  Chri-tiam.  bu*  !:▼. 


Bhoj.*:   ^-■;   a;i.i;oj!«Iy  a«;j;r!r.i-  to   cio  well,  tiity 
ni'j-*.  r.o*.  •■'.>';•.  -iiAay*  Ij  '^r-^ii;.  is.e  ^iilxa^  <A 
hi". ;:.?  r:-.'.«^  iro,    B-i*.  'Af.i:*:  a  t'entlc  ce-iicanour 

is  ;:.•■:: •.  - '  ••: .  I  •  t  ? ;. '•  :\\  r.o*  ir:  1 ;. « *  r  -  c*.*.  d  to  jir a c-  in g  d  j t :*.  3  w  r. ;  c :»  he-  TiC an ;   1'.'  e  retail  on  Lv. a 

ti-'  !••  r/.!' .'.f:--»  v.\Kr^\;  o:.  '.i'  :.>a-  ^'-'''''i.'.d  of  its  sy.'i.lr.Ij  ofl.-.eir  firo:',.-*!  r.  :  trst^  o:':ht:r  ciK. 

b^!'.:r '-• 'ioro  J*!,  ir.^  :«::ij-r.i;.'.a.-.d  ,.".-.i-iri5,  arid  piesr.ip.     Tnc-e   are   per:€CTi:r*s  whic:- »e  i-f 

cal'.jrii'Ml    Lo    atlrir:   r.  j.:i--:i    r'avMr  :    but    irt  not  barely  :o '.on t*?r.-,pIaU  w;ll;  j.o'.y  a^c  and  ca- 

l-i'. .11  r^:  car'.fuily  iajjl'M  t".* ':^i!r;vat'?  it  on  l:.e  tar.i  ad::. ir-it :.:.:.,  an   i:'  L.tT  ttcic    re*:ri?ud  :; 

\\\t\  ;»:in'.i_.!o  o:' or*-,  c  :•.:.'.-;   'o  <_"..:  i-*. ;  o:*  tr.i-  the '*ici«',*  nat -ire  of  oar  Rtdtemer  :  b-l  tc  rTj^a: 

pra'.i.Ml  ground  of  l-xlvjii :;:.;.'  a:''.'ir  coni'^rini'-y  ronfriotr  L':rr:.  jis  tuitcc  t'  tr.e    hur^ai  r.a*.Eir» 

to  !I:''i,  w:i..  V. i.Mi   he    :^r.>;/— ;d   l.::.'j«.oIf  as  a  also, -Ahich  ht  c-jr-do?c«iid*:d  to  Mrlicijite.    Ii 

pfrf'.'.t  j»:i!T'.rL  of  idiital.  ,j..  di  J  r.-/.  i»ay,  if:arn  cnriUmjiaixn'^.  we   must  iri)fuf€ ;   ir.   aCLjiriLf 


of  :;.':,  for  I  a;;i  cmt,  or  v.-i-i-,  /. .-  r.^ijMy.  bjt 
'  le  1  r  rj  o f  rn'-.  for  I  a : u  :;.'.•;;:  a n  ■:  i o  .*  iy  f  a r. d 
wh'»;rr  .cio'i-!y  pr'irrii<«;d  tir-l  I".-,  r/xard  s':0'/.d 
acc'r'fi-iinv  tij»;  .•irarlico,  bv  *:i';-\;r.i'jiri::-iv  £.d«i. 
in;:»  *  Jixid  ye  sriali  fiud  re.-l  to  ;.  oir  .-  /  .!-,*     Do 


wc  mi:st  practise :  ar.d  in  cur  measure  s..'.d  ce- 
^ree  zo  and  do  like  wise.  El-.-vav.  your  ihc-iiiti 
for  one  moment  to  ihi^  star.dirc  ar:d  vou  ?i;:.ajd 
never  allow  yourself  to  Jje  con:*»a:ec  wi*.:*  a  !:»• 
er,  ar.d  then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  year  zC- 


not  i>.-:ich  tJitrn  h  jrniiity  c::  :..«:  '  r  ;;:.:ry  ;:r'..;r.d  dren  to  be  mild,  and  so:V,ano  gen'.Ie  en  wcrliiy 
that  vir.ity  im  un'imiabU,  ui.-i  t;..'  .'.m  one  v.ill  grou.'.ds.  on  human  motives,  as  an  ex:er::il 
lot'.  iti'.Tii  if  thtv  a:';  pro..'::  :■>:  r..ul  a  ill  or.lv  ai:riCii'j.r.,  a«  a  decoration  to  l}i-:ir  sex.  is  u 
go  to  norr'rct  th»;  c.fterior,  .rnd  iri-r:*;  thtm  iioi\  ,  c'lp'-rida^'*?  to  their  rank,  as  an  cxprcfii'nc: 
and  fiu'ilina  ljyp'»criteH,    Brit  jriVrn  them,  that  ;  th»:;r  ^'y^  breeding. 

*  G'xi  re<)iGteth  lh«,  prou-i,'  v.  hilv  'them  that  arc  |  Tr.erc  is  a  cii.-*.oi:i  among  teachers,  tvhich  ii 
meek  he  shall  Lf'jid*:  in  judv merit,  arid  such  as    not  the  more  riirht  for  beinsr  common  ;  thty  a."? 


are  ?<.-ntIe,  them  &..a!l  he  t'.ach  tiia  way.^  In 
thes-.!  as  in  all  other  ca««->,  lu  rribitual  attention 
to  tiiC  rnotite$  ».i-.  il  i  bo  C'.; rurally  substituted  in 
their  y«»un:.'  hearts,  in  tl.t  jili.e  of  too  much 
anxi'ty  about  tho  errnt  of  a':t:  jT;^.  Principles, 
aim',  'i;.d  intentions  shounl  ifi  i:.*. ;iri'ibly  in^iat- 
ed  o/i,  as  the  only  true  irT>::}A\  of  riL'nt  practice, 
and  ti.ey  fchould  b-.-  car«..u"iy  i:rjardcd  against 
too  n."i':h  solicitude I'lr  th:it  ii'i!."j.n  praise  which 
attacf.<:i  to  ap^jearanc'.'s  a!-  i.iiv:\i  ha  to  realities, 
to  fcic'jess  more  than  to  d»f>er'.. 

L*;l  me  rejieat,  without  in';-:rrin:j  the  censure 
of  fiutology,  thit  it  will  be  ',!"  vast  importance 
not  to  let  blip  ihi;  earliest  ijCKHniona  of  workinj^ 

Jfcntle  manners  into  an  ha:>il  on  their  only  true 
bundation,  Christtian  meekn^^s  For  this  pur- 
pose I  would  a^ain  ur:;e  your  calling^  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Redeemer  in  aid  of  his  precepts. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pniiii  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  ezliibit<.:d  in  his  li:''?  do  not  ko  over- 
whelm the  awakened  heart  v. i:ji  rapture,  love, 
and  a.st'jni«hment,  as  the  f^erj-f.-tual  instances  of 
IiIa  h'lmilily  and  meekness,  ■.v.tii  A-hich  the  Gos- 
pel !;:Kj'inds.  Stup'.'ndous  inirt'  li. h,  exercises  of 
infinlt"  |K>wer  proinpted  by  ii.finite  mercy,  are 
aciioriH  ohicli  wc  sliouM  nut ;i rally  enough  con- 
ceive  as  ^rowin^out  of  oninipotenLe  and  divine 
perfection  :  hut  silence  un-ler  cru«d  mockini^, 
patienct;  under  reproach,  ff<.nth;nebs  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries :  tiie.%e  arc  perfec 


apt  to  bcfjtow  an  iindue  proportion  of  pair.f  zz. 
children  of  the  br-st  capacity,  as  if  only  ceriuw* 
were  worthy  of  attention.     They  *ho'j:c  T*^f.iii 
that  in  numerate  taler.ts,  cirf f:lly  cultivate. 
we  atr  perhaps  to  look  fir  the   cl.icf  hi; ;!;.«« 
and  virtue  of  society.    If  su:  •.-rlativf  ceziiii'h'ii 
be-.-n   jTcnerally  ncc«»S5ary,   i»<  c.xi!-!c;.c-:  T.r  :.c 
not  have  hiocn  .*o  rare  ;  fr-r  0;r.n:;Tki'.r.?v  •:.-!; 
easily  have  made  those  tak-!:**   c  rnn:*^!  wr.iii 
we  now  consider  astxtr?nrd:ri:iry,  had  they  beer 
necessary  to  the  perfection  cf  his  plar.  Bc?:tf€*. 
while  we  are  confcit-iitiously  instructing'  c"  ^^ 
dren  of  moderate  cap:irity.  it  is  a  comfort  l'^  re- 
flect, that  if  no  lal>our  will  raise  them  lo  a  i.:;.' 
degree  in  the  scale  of  int/?ilectual   distir.ciL  r. 
yet  they  may  be  led  on  to  pcrft  clion  in  tha:  :v.c 
in  which  *  a  wayfaring  man,  though  5iniple*r.:- 
not  err.*     And  when  a  mother  feels  disjKvc  !■? 
repine  that  her  family  iii  not  likely  to  exh:i.'i 
group  of  future  wits  and  growing  t-ea-j'i^?,  I-tt 
her  console  herself  bv  looking  ahr->ud  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  vcrceivc  titit  tie 
monopoly  of  happiness   is    r.ot   cnj:rosstd  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  g*  nius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  \v:i*«  dt creed  i: 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  hy  way  of  furnishing  a  st: 
mulus  to  industry,  and  strengthening  t!ir  r<- 
tives  to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it  r.i  t  r'r- 
vious  that  moderate  ahilitie?,  carefully  carrit^ 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which' thev  are 


tions  of  which  unassistc-d  naturfj  not  only  has  no  I  capable,  often  enables  their  possessors  tooav 
conccption  in  a  Jiivinc  Iking,  but  at  which  it  |  strir),  in  the  rare  of  knowledge  and  of  uscfuIncFJ^ 
TTOuId  revolt,  had  not  the  reality  been  exempli-  |  their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  coin- 
fied  by  our  perfect  pattern.  Healing  the  sick,  [  pctitnrs  1  It  is  with  mental  endowments,  u 
feeding  the  multitude,  rcstorin;;  the  blind,  rais-  -  with  other  rich  gifts  uf  Providence  ;  the  inbt 
ing  the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  wo  could  form  ,  bitant  of  the  luxuriant  southern  clime,  wh':« 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from  :  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  tlie  wav  of  vec^ 
Almighty  goodness :  but  lo  wash  his  disciples*  |  tation,  indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  pleac'' 
feet — to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor — to  re-  fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertions.  •« 
nouncc  not  only  ease,  for  that  heroes  have  done  .  a  rea<ion  for  doing  nothing  him«elf ;  so  that  t'  c 
en  human  motives — but  to  renounce  praise,  to  j  soil  wiiich  teems  with  such  encouraging  abcr 
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riance  leaves  the  favoured  poMestor  idle,  and 
comparatively  poor :  whilst  the  native  of  the 
less  genial  region,  supplying  by  his  labours  the 
deficiencies  of  his  lot,  overtakes  his  more  fa- 
voured competitor ;  by  substituting  industry  for 
opulence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
land  beyond  tliat  which  is  blessed  with  warmer 
suns,  and  thu9  vindicates  Providence  from  the 
charge  of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a  pious  life. 
And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  figure  their 
children  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason- 
able to  be  discouraged  at  every  disappointment 
Want  of  success  is  so  far  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
tive for  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
for  redoubling  it     Let  them  suspect  their  own 
plans,  and  rerorm  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  principles,  and  correct  them.     The  gene- 
rality  of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
and  miss  their  reward,  because  tiiey  look  Jiot  to 
any  strength  beyond  their  own :  after  much  is 
done,  mudi  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  heart  and  affections  is  not  the 
work  of  education  alone,  but  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.     Will  it  be  account- 
ed  enthusiasm   to  suggest,  'that  the  fervent 
effectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
mnch  V  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
because  they  repose  with  confidence  in  their  own 
skill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
out whose  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
some  pious  parents  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
in  opposite  kind?  From  a  full  conviction  that 
human  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
alone   who  can   change  the   heart,    they   are 
earnest  in   their  prayers,   but  not  so  earnest 
in  their  endeavours. — Such  parents  should  be 
reminded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
tions to  their   prayers,  their  children  are  not 
likely  to  bo  more  benefited  than  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
exertions.     What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
presume  to  separate.     It  t«  the  work  of  God,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
heart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  conduct.     And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
which  causes  the  corn  to  grow  7  Are  not  our 
natural  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  ? 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  ?  But  how  are  these  works 
of  God  carried  on  ?  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed.    By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
corn  is  made  to  grow  ;  by  food  the  body  is  sus- 
tained ;   and   by  religious   instruction   God   is 
pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart.    But  un- 
less we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
mnd   manure,  have  we  any  right  ^o  depend  on 
the  refreshing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  ? 
Ai  £ir  as  u>e  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
are  carried  on  by  meant.   It  becomes,  therefore, 
-Hir  duty  to  U!>e  the  means,  and  trust  in  God  ;  to 
remember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
means  ;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  nothing 
without  his  blessing.    *  Paul  may  plant,  and 


ApoUoa  water,  but  it  is  God  must  give  the  in- 
crease. But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  ? 
To  the  exertions  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is 
never  said,  because  God  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease, that  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare  their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pro- 
bationer just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation from  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach- 
ing her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flutterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  the  is  to  come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  at  the  approach 
of  her  first  proton  up  bail^  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  life, 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood, is  to  be  dated  ;  instead  of  this,  endea- 
vour  to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never-ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  she  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spangled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidents ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won- 
derful  powers  into  perpetual  action;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
rewarded  with  proportionate  fame  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscu^,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents and  pleasing  scenes  may  bo  interspersed 
in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happeneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its  praise  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  the  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten- 
tions may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  the 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tell 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
bo  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity oi  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  o€«il\k^ 
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tai.  /ti,  by  ozplaining  to  her,  that  this  part,  even 
in  h(*r  best  estate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
puccAssion  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
diitios,  which,  if  well  performed,  though  they 
will  iiiake  little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
v/hen  another  *book  is  opened,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
tiiey  Ihj  good  or  bad/ 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  sober  views  will 
cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
ding prospects,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
factions of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap- 
pily, an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elasticity  from  any  such  tcm)>orary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
ihiii^r  to  get  her  judgni.'ut  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  unkind  ofHco  to  as.si-^l  luc  hliort  view  of  youth 
with  the  aids  of  long-siorhlcd  experience ;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  &{)ots  in  the  brightness 
of  thai  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  afler  all  choose 
to  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  the  offer- 
ed glass. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  Mtudy^  and  initiation  into  knowledge. 
— Error  of  cultivating  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment. — Books  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

As  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  has  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  books  which  are  used  in  general 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  fbrborn  to 
mention  any.  With  such  books  the  rising 
generation  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fur- 
nished than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
be  l>cncficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  to  be  withhold 
from  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge  ;  yet  is  there 
not  some  danger  that  our  very  advantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  to  repose  so 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili. 
tato  tiie  entrance  into  learniuGf,  as  to  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  facility  of 
acquirement  7  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
lelves  ?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learninir  may  be  acquired  with- 
out diligence,  and  knowled^re  l>e  attained  with- 
omt  labour  7  Sound  education  mtver  can  be  made 


a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliance.*  Do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,  or 
play  them  into  knowledge,  according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  tlie  modern  creed, 
and  the  selfish  indolence  of  the  modem  habits. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitions  whidi 
really  deserve  the  name.  And  as  Euclid,  ia 
orc'er  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great 
ness,  told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  royt 
way  to  geometry,  so  the  fond  mother  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  any  other 
kind  of  learning;  no  privileged  by-path  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  diffi- 
culty, for  the  accommodation  of  opulent  inac- 
tivity or  feminine  weakness.  The  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  ib 
having  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted  cannot  now 
be  claimed  without  difficulty ;  and  this  very 
circumstance  serves  aflerwards  to  furnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantagea 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied assiduity,  is  lasting  in  the  poesesskio, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisitioo 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavour, 
by  improving  the  communicating  faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  teach) 
to  soften  every  difficulty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will  smooth 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  among  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great  difficol 
ties  should  still  remain.  For  education  is  bed 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which  m 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  this  world 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  that  state  of  toilaoc 
labour  to  which  we  arc  born,  and  to  which  sic 
has  made  us  liable ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  suU 
ject  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  learu- 
ing  may  be  converted  to  higher  uses  Uian  such 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  singb 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know 
ledge   and  real  piety,  though  they    may  hivt 
gained    in    many   instances,   have   suffered  in 
others  from  that  profuBion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimental  books  willi  which  the  youthtul  li- 
brary overflows  7   Abundance  has  its  dangcn 
as  well  as  scarcity.     In  the  first  place  may  nol 
the  nmltiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  more 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  of  which,  afler  ill, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  iiisi< 
consist?  And  secondly,  is  tliere  not  some  dan- 
ger (tliough  there  are  many  honourable  exce)>> 
tions)  that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  serve  to  infuse  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
sort  of  spurious  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue, 
a  parade  of  charity  7  And  that  the  benevolent 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  suiy  source 
but  feeling,   may    tend  to   inspire   a  self-com- 
placency, u  sclf-gratulation,  *  a  stand    by,  for  1 
am  holier  than  thou  !*  May  not  the  success  with 
which  the  good  deeds  of  the  iitiie  nero^s  are 
uniformly  crowned  ;  the  invariaolc  reward  which 
is  made  Die  instant  concoiiiitani  of  well  doii^« 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false  views  of 
the  condition  of  life,  and  the  r.^iture  cf  the  di* 
vine  dealines  with  men  7  May  tney  not  ne«pio 
suggest  •  false  standard  of  morals,  to  infnts  • 
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love  of  popularity  and  an  anxiety  for  praise,  in 
the  place  of  that  simple  and  unostentatioas  rule 
of  doing  whatever  good  we  do,  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God  ?  The  universal  substitution  of  this 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo* 
rality  of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
are  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
carefully  guard  against  than  that  of  giving  their 
children  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion which  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  stand  well  with  the  world ;  a 
religion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
inculcating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
*  preach  peace  and  good  will  to  men,'  but  which 
forgets  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest** 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
much  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes  of 
instruction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
its  correspondent  effect,  in  much  less  time  than 
books  of  solid  instruction;  the  imagination  being 
liable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
set  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  be  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened. 
A  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
instruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fruit 
when  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
vapid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
mature. Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
devour  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
verse  and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
of  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advan- 
ced age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
studies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
tlicro,  become  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
etly progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
dations to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
women  commonly  end  with  uiinking  and  acting 
like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
moderately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ties and  expand  the  mind  :  but  I  should  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genius  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
ble to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
tian  principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
one  hand  of  original  and  acknowledged  fictions: 
and  on  the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
so  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
rate cuoid  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
uf  the  east.  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
the  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
which  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
n^'  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 


*  An  ingenioue  (and  in  many  respects  uwful)  French 
lYeatiee  on  Education,  has  too  much  encouraged  this 
political  piety,  by  considering  religion  as  a  thing  of  hu- 
man invention,  rather  than  of  divine  institution  ;  as  a 
thine  creditable,  rather  than  commanded:  by  erecting 
the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Christian  sim- 
pLtcity;  and  wearing  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
substitution  of  oT'isional  deceit,  equivocation  subter- 
Aifs  and  mental  rewrvaiion. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tincture  of  real  local 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  aKS'>ciations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastcin  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  com- 
monly do  acquire  is  early  attained ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  them  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grounded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  ^uMtton-and-ansirer-way  for  instance, 
in  which  they  oflen  learn  history,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cluu 
racters  not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  course,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing, but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  science  of  men  and  , 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  Abridgments ^  Beautic*t  und 
CompendiumSf  which  form  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady*s  library,  may  be  consider- 
ed  in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  for 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  history  thus  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  extract- maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  accomplished  young  ladies, 
who  will  bo  frequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it.  Human  inconsis- 
tency  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine two  irreconcileable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledsre  with  the  plea- 
sures of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  notliing  that 
is  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  for  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  period,  puts  in  its  claim  also  for  in- 
dulgence, and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  those 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
*ho  vhort  intervals  of  successive  amtiaecaeiilta 
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FV^iidea,  the  taste,  thus  pampered  with  deli- 
eioiH  rnorselfl,  ia  early  vitiated.  The  young' 
reader  of  these  clustered  beauties  conceivea  a 
diiTelinh  tor  every  thing  which  is  plain,  and 
jj^rovi*:  iinpatient,  ifoblii^cd  to  get  through  tho.se 
eqii  ill .-  necessary  though  less  showy  partsi  of'  a 
wo:t{,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  z'lven  the 
bent  pnwf  of  his  juds^mcnt  by  keeping  under 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
ment, of  which  these  superficial  istudenti*  are  in 
constant  pursuit  In  all  well-written  hooks, 
there  is  much  that  Is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  ihcufi  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  i<i  i'ttT  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
uninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi- 
cious poet  commonly  reserves  lho!*c  fiowerv, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
from  tile  garland  into  which  ho  had  bo  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  which 
from  their  bulk  would  be  almast  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 
mirt  of  which  may  not  be  generally  u^teful. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
■U|)erfluous  matter  ;  authors  are  apt  to  g-et  ena- 
moured of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it:  every  person  cannot  fmd  time  to  reid  a 
longer  work  on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
woll  for  them  to  know  something  on  almost 
evrry  subject;  th'jse,  therefore,  who  abridge  vo- 
IiiiiiiMOus  works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  community.  But  tiicro  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  use 
of  J.bridgmonts.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  youths  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large ;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
for  ficrsons  in  more  advanced  life,  who  wish  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten  ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  than  acquire  new 
ones  ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
'oisurc  for  voluminous  reading  :  they  are  excel- 
lent to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  com|)etent  to 
form  it;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

P»:rhaps  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  of  women.  The 
inslruetor  Uicrcfore  should  imitate  the  physi- 
cian. If  the  latter  prtiscribc  bracinor  medicines 
for  a  Ixjdy  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
formor  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read- 
ing for  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  should  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
invigorating  reading. 

By  softness,  I  cannot  ho  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural  soflness 
uf  heart,  and   pliancy  of  tem|)er,  together  with  \ 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in-  ! 
dulging  in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general ' 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
are  immediately  religiou!*,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  fiiculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
its  own  poworiu  Let  not  a  timid  yoimg  lady 
start  if  1  should  venture  to  recommend  to  her, , 


I  after  a  jTi-i-  :  '  .rse  of  j/rcparatory  reading,  tL 
swallow  auu  •^i^es'tsuch  i»trong  meat  as  Watts'* 
or  Duncan^s  Ii?tle  biwk  of  I»gic,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Locke's  E^^ay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
!  ing,  and  bishop  Bjtler^s  Analogy.  Where  there 
;  is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  tc 
comment  and  to  counsel,  vi'orks  of  this  natare 
,  might  be  proiitably  substituted  in  the  place  of 
,  so  much  English  aentiment,  French  phil'Moiiby 
'  Italian  lovc-simgs,  and  fantastic  German  image, 
ry  and  magic  wonders. — While  such  enervating 
or  absurd  books  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  ior 
solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  stadia 
:  here  recommended  would  act  upon  the  constito. 
tion  of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  would  help  tc 
brace  the  intellectual  stamina. 
'  This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  m^ansin 
tended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  iniagim- 
tioo,  which  must  always  make  the  ornamenid 
part,  and  of  course  a  very  considerable  part,  of 
tcmalc  studies.  It  is  only  intimated,  that  they 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  exclusive!'. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  indcpen. 
dent  of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  useful  asm 
habit,  and  whol6?:;me  as  an  exercise.  Seriooi 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying 
conflicts ;  it  lit^s  the  reader  from  sensation  tc 
intellect:  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  ard 
its  vanities  ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and  for* 
tifies  a  weak  one ;  it  divorces  her  from  matter; 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  she  natii' 
rally  contracts  from  the  frivolous  turn  of  fcnule 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  female  en> 
ployments ;  it  concentrates  her  attention,  a«sists 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  tod 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  rcligi<iu9  par- 
suits. — Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  wornin  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  snbcr  studies ;  wtiile 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  liowcver  unexceptioB- 
able  they  may  bo  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  free  from  evil  in  its  more 
gross  and  pal[>able  shapes,  yet  trom  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  spirit  o? 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scene;*  and  siiggoftin; 
ideas  which  sof\en  the  mind  and  set  thf  fincj 
at  work ;  they  take  off  wholesome  reslrair.'s,(Ji. 
minish  sober-mindedness,  impair  the  gpneral 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and 
▼isionary  indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  reaacn- 
ing  on  any  Hui)ject;  still  Icsn  do  they  inur<*  their 
minds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a  subject: 
they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspocts  and  positioni. 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obier- 
ved  in  another  place*)  of  the  too  great  con  lidenee 
they  are  disfwsed  to  place  in  tlieir  own  opinioos. 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  too  lively, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edi- 
eating  them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imagine- 
tion,  while  wo  neglect  the  regulation  of  thi 
judgment  They  already  want  ballast,  and  Wt 
ifiako  their  education  consist  in  continoaDv 
crowding  more  sail  than  they  can  carry.  TbeJr 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strc'ngtheiied 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appear 
*  See  Chapter  on  Coavexaation* 
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irdship  lo  them :  wherau  acriouit  ttudy 
il  be  ivicliil,  Kiim  it  only  that  it  lead)  ttiu 
I  lo  tliu  liuiiit  of  conquering  difficulties.  Bat 
peculiirly  hud  lo  turn  at  once  from  the  io- 
it  rcpoia  of  light  reiding;,  from  the  cod- 
■  or  mere  animal  lile,  the  obJGCta  of  wnie, 
dc  frtvolousneas  at  female  chit  chit;  it  i* 
liailj  hard,  1  aa/,  lo  a  mind  Ki  aonencd,  lo 
je  itself  frorn  (he  dominion  of  leir-indnl. 
:e,  to  resume  ila  poweii.  In  call  homo  its 
«red  itreagth,  to  iliut  out  cicry  foreign  in- 
ion,  to  tbrce  back  a  spring  ao  unnalurallj 
,  and  lo  devole  iuelf  to  rsligiouii  reading,  to 
:u  buiinesg,  lo  sober  rellei  lion,  to  aelf-aia- 
ition.  Whereat  to  an  intellect  eccUBlomed 
inkatall,  thedtfGculty  of  thinking  serioual; 
irioiuly  lessened. 

ar  be  it  Oom  me  to  deaire  to  make  scbolastic 
IB  or  female  dialecticians ;  but  there  ii  little 
that  the  kind  of  booka  liere  recommended, 
tioroughty  studied,  and  not  ■uperticiatl]' 
imed,  will  make  them  padanta  or  induce 
Mit ;  for  by  showing  them  the  poesible  pow. 
of  the  human  mind,  you  will  bring  them  lo 
the  litUenesB  of  their  enn;  and  surety  to 
acquainted  with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  in. 
1  it  1  lo  show  it  ila  own  ignorance  and  ila 
1  natare,  doe*  not  aeem  the  way  to  puff  it 
—Bui  let  hernhaiB  dispoead  to  be  elated 
1  her  litarary  acquisition*,  check  the  riaino 
it;  by  calling  la  mind  the  jiiat  remark  of 
ft,  ■  that  aher  alt  her  boasted  acquirements, 
Oman  will,  generally  ipeaking,  bo  found  to 
nsa  le*a  of  what  i*  called  learning  Ihon  a 
tmon  school-boj.' 

teitber  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
]ing  will  convert  ladies  into  authora.— The 
:ct  contrary  effect  will  be  likely  lo  be  pro. 
ed  by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  tlio 
lerelityof  readera  at  such  an  unapproachable 
:uice  oa  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ci- 
ng  iL  Who  are  those  erer  multiplying  au- 
ra Ihat  with  unparalleled  fecundity  are  ovi:r- 
:king  the  worltl  with  their  quick  succeeding 
gi-nyT  They  are  irovii,wiiJTBa»;  the  easi. 
■  of  whose  prodnctioni  is  at  once  Ibo  cau*o 
iicir  own  fruiffulneas,  and  of  the  almost  inli- 
>ly  numeroua  race  of  imititoia  to  whom  they 
e  birth.  Such  is  the  frightful  facility  of  this 
ties  of  composition,  that  c«er?  raw  girl,  while 
t  reada,  is  tempted  lo  fancy  that  she  can  also 
ite.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perming  the  Iliad, 
mj  by  congenial  a^mpath/  the  image  of 
billes  stamped  on  hia  own  ardent  soni,  and 
.  himself  the  hero  he  was  atudj-ing  ;  and  as 
rret'io.  on  first  beholding  s  picture  which  ei- 
lited  the  perfection  of  the  graphic  art,  pro. 
itically  fell  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
ed  out  in  rapture,  ■  And  I  too  am  a  painter  ]' 
a  Ihorongh-paced  novel-reading  mis*,  at  the 
ae  '>r  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  adrenlures, 
la  within  herself  the  stirring  impulse  ofcor- 
iponding  genius,  and  triumphantly  eiclsims, 
.nd  I  loo  am  an  author  i'  The  glutted  imagi- 
tion  Boon  overflows  with  the  redundance  of 
np  sentiment  and  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
lort  ofarithmelical  proportion,  ia  enabled  by 
)  porusa!  of  any  three  noTeli,  to  produce  B 
irth  ;  till  OTery  fresh  production,  like  the  pro- 
io  proeeny  of  Banquo,  Is  lbll--wed  by — 
Vot.f. 


a  loHy,  however  dcslitule  of  lalooU,  educa- 
m,  or  knuwledge  of  the  world,  nhose  atudiei 
ive  been  completed  by  a  circulating  library,  in 
ij  distress  of  mind  ?  the  writing  a  novel  sug- 
gests itself  OS  the  beat  soother  of  lier  sorrows! 
Doe*  she  labour  under  any  depression  of  cir. 

diest  receipt  for  mendii 
lace*  her  imagination  w 
the  aubscription  which  baa  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  ha* 
been  oSered  oa  an  homage  to  her  geniua.  And 
this  conRdencc  instantly  levies  a  free h  contribu- 
tion for  a  succeeding  work.  Cipacily  and  cul- 
tivation are  ao  little  taken  into  the  accuunl,  thai 
writing  a  book  *eema  to  be  now  considered  i* 
the  only  sure  resource  which  Uic  idle  and  IIm: 

May  the  author  bo  indulged  in  a  rhort  digres- 
sion while  she  remarks,  though  rather  out  of 

books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
aa  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal,  u 
well  as  most  pernicious  sources  of  corruption 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  inaDlUa- 
makers,  and  other  trades  wlicrc  numbcra  work 
torether,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  freiiuently  sa- 
crificed, that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  tliose 
mischievous  books  to  the  others ;  but  she  tta< 
boon  assured  by  clergymen  who  have  wijnessed 
the  fact,  Ihet  they  are  procured  end  grcoililj 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  I  an  awfiil 
hint,  that  thoeo  who  teach  the  poor  to  read. 
should  not  only  take  care  lo  furnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  lead  them  lo  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  Ihem 
with  such  books  a*  shall  strengthen  and  confirrt) 
their  principles.*  And  Id  every  Christian  re- 
member, that  there  la  no  othor  way  of  ciilcring 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
petitions  that  the  name  ofGod  may  bf  'hollow- 
ed,' that  his  'kingdom  (of  grace)  may  rome,' 
and  that  >  his  will  may  be  done  on  cnrlh  ni  it  is 
in  heaven,'  that  by  each  individual  coiiIri)>uIing 
according  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  the 
work  lor  which  he  prays  ;  lor  to  pray  that  Ihese 


oiie  cQiinlry,  remarkabls  Itir  IM  itmirBnee  at  ibu  iiooi 
fully  illuilral*.  Ii  tt  eamctilr  bniwl  liHI  tin  afiave 
ftcl*  nay  leml  to  Inipreai  lodir*  with  Ihr  imimruno)  of 
tiiperialeiHling  the  Intinieiinn  of  Ihe  ptnu-,  anJ  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indiawanblo  pan  of  Ibeir  eliBriiy  tuflvs  ilRm 
oiDTSl  ami  rellflDus  biwks. 

The  tale  a)*l«teil  Mcarr  PteMlnn  (a  nian  nnt  likely 
tn  be  laspi-cied  if  over-striclDeMl  smurn)  a  ladicilar 
tVkflitd  of  Ibe  author,  Ihat  during  his  Inni;  ailDuuisliation 
of  Justice  in  Bnw-Mreet,  enly  sti  BouhiiH'n  v,tn 
brought  bcfnie  lam.  The  remark  itlit  ant  nrcinnl  fhND 
any  naiiiuial  paniality  in  ilic  maiiiiiaie.  Iiul  wan  pro- 
duced by  bim  in  iiroaf  df  llnellcel  "t  a  nibcrand  leli- 

Pee  faillier  Ihe  senliinciKa  of  a  still  nnm  criebralcd 
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{Treat  objects  may  be  promoted,  without  contri- 
buting to  their  promotion  bj  our  exertions,  our 
money,  and  our  influence,  is  a  palpable  incon- 
tistency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Ok  the  religious  and  moral  use  of  history  and 

geography. 

'vVhile  every  sort  ofusorul  knowledge  should 
iie  carefully  imparted  to  young  personH,  it  should 
be  iriipirted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
nlso  fi.)r  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
thiri£rs.  All  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  a8  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
ov'Mj  a  lo»6ou  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
cujvorted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
pil  not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
ami  .inccdotcs,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  effects 
to  ilioir  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  opera- 
tiniis  of  ti)c  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  from  judicious  perusal  of  history  ; 
and  from  amon^  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
select  the  followmg  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  un- 
worthy instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
success  of  vice : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  judg- 
ment : 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in  self- 
anowledy^e. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
.history,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  commen- 
tator in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
rused. For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
unassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im- 
perfect views  of  what  is  real  goodness;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  truo  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 

•  It  \\r(,-  to  Ik»  wi'»h'>(I  that  more  historians  resombled 
the  (;xr.i;||iTit  Rdlliii  in  ihe  mlif^ious  and  moral  turn 
fivru  t  .  his  writings  <if  thix  kind.— Rut  hore  may  I  be 
penniitrn!  vt  obi<erve  incidentally  (fur  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately aririlo^nu!*  lo  my  subject;  that  there  is  ono  di.xad- 
vantai."'  u  hirh  attends  tin*  common  practice  of  dotting 
yountf  la-Ij'-i  to  rrad  ancient  history  and  (fr^opraphy  in 
French  or  Italian,  who  have  not  bef^n  prt;viouKly  well 
froundfd  in  t)v.>  pronunciation  of  cla!is<ical  names  of 
pervonR  an-l  placfti  in  our  own  lantruapc.    Tlie  foreiim 
termination  (if  Grt'f'k  and  Roman  nam'^^  arc  oftt>n  very 
difrr»-nt  frmn  llw  Encliyh.  and  wlu're  tlvy  an;  firi«t  ac- 
quiri'd  at'-  rn>qii(>ntly  retained  and  ailopted  in  tlirir  I 
stead,  >o  n-t  in  eive  an  illiterate  appi^aranro  to  the  c«m-  ■ 
v<:r>almn  oi'  pome  women  who  are  n«»l  p  nlly  iirriorant   = 
An.l   thin  «N*fective   pninuiiriniion    i-*   th'*   ni'-re   ii.i  b*;  ; 
P'.Mr.l-t!  nr"t'n'»f  in  th  ■  •■■I'lr  ;ilion  of  In-ii*.  •  \\li>>  are  not 
la:g:«i  v"<:'.'.'i'y  J**  b  •)<<  are.  ! 


from  the  medium  between  his  best  and  his  worA 
characters  ;  without  acquiring  a  joat  notioD  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil;  which,  in  spite  of  tine 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  joit 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history,  tends  aboa- 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indsed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  those  wba, 
in  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carefully 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  fint 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearlMi 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  vhid 
that  thought  has  ended  :  from  the  indignant 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  sboaU 
do  this  great  thing  V*  to  the  perpetration  of  tint 
very  enormity  of  which  the  self-acqnitting  dB> 
linquent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  saggn- 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  nc^  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  gmrd 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattsriof  •& 
counts  which  many  voyage  writers  are  food  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  araiableness,  and  be- 
nignity, of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disoo> 
vered  by  our  circumnavigators ;  that  they  sbooU 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodnen  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  finlew  Islands  7  Thoe 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al 
most  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  oommco 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  parity  to  have 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleis* 
ing,  but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  mai 
In  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi. 
ous  design,  by  coimteracting  the  doctrine  of  bo* 
man  corruption,  to  degrade  the  value  and  eves 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice; 
by  insinuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  die* 
posed  to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasaos 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  desifs- 
ed  for  sinners.  That  in  countries  professiof 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  ChrisUans  vill 
be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Christianitv, 
is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  tfaoee 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  mock, 
if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers  of  a  Chrietiu 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ba- 
bits  derived  incidentally  and  collaterally,  af  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  the  troth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowlcdgf, 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which 
these  heathen  perfectionists  daily  commit  with- 
out  hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  will 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providenos  in 
the  direction  of  events ;  in  turning  the  most  un- 
worthy actions  and  instruments  to  the  accQiii> 
plishmont  of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mirfc 
infinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrences,  to  the  completion  of  hisovi 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemiarlj 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seeminglv  the 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingiflhe 
TMost  inconiyruous,  are  all  working  together  ibf 
some  final  good.     She  will  mark  how  ni 
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u  well  as  individual  crimes  are  often  overruled 
to  some  hidden  purpose  far  different  from  the 
intention  of  the  actors :  how  Omnipotence  can, 
and  often  does,  bring  about  the  best  purposes 
by  the  worst  instraments :  how  the  bloody  and 
onjoat  conqueror  is  but  *  the  rod  of  his  wrath,* 
to  punish  or  to  purify  his  offending  children  : 
how  *  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,*  and  the  suffer. 
ings  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
whole  scheme  shall  bo  unfolded,  vindicate  his 
righteous  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the  less 
enlightened  reader,  how  infinite  Wisdom  oflen 
mucks  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  human  ability,  by  set- 
ting  aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
fffomising,  while  He  works  by  agents  compara- 
tively contemptible.  But  she  will  carefully 
guard  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  offend- 
er is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
ficer, *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
tii>'  offence  cometh  !  She  will  explain  bow  those 
11^  rations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
t'.  wh  so  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan- 
gled and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an  event 
but  has  its  commission  ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rank  ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
ont  of  its  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
ia  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
control  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
ness which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make 
way  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry*s 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  in- 
dignation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profli- 
racy  which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
Nitter ;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc- 
casion for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over- 
ruled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  how, 
to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
owed  its  firm  stability.  This  view  of  the  sub. 
ject  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi. 
dence  of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,  afler  having  deluged  a  land  with 
blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  the 
innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  gf  nerations  the 
way  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  Christianity, 
She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Cesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  conqueror  fancied  he  was  only  gratifying 
his  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  that  *  this  world  was 
made  for  Cassar;*  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
jiading  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilization  and 
to  science :  and  was  in  fact  preparing  an  island 


of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Cssar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  thai 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was  acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Christ^s  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  lino  of  pro- 
phets that  he  should  spring.  Herod*s  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition, 
al  circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith  ;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strength- 
ened our  belief;  nay,  thetreachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  the  human  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill  success  of  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  bat 
oflen,  it  is  Cssar  successful  against  the  some- 
what iustcr  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  It  is  Octavius 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth  ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  hero  sugges- 
tions  of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  for  it  is  cal* 
culated  to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  oflen  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfect,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  state  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  ^e  belief  of  a  future  state ;  for  if 
all  here  were  oven  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
needs  no  other  world.*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  wish  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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persons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not  inerita. 
bly  meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  succcsa 
accordin;r  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  ex|>ect  even  the  most  virtuous  attempts  to  be 
oiVm,  though  not  always  disapjiointcd,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  tautoloj^y  on  this  ]xjint.  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teachca.  The  truth 
should  be  [ilainly  told  to  the  youn^  reader ;  and 
the  antidote  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
vul;rin^  this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faith  therefore,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
\'irtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  establishing  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  bome  of  the  evils  attend' 
ing  on  Uio  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. 

Distrust  and  diflidencc  in  our  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  be 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation  do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  {K?netration  balll- 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  foretcl  this  conse- 
quence, and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  obocrvation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  history 
which  docs  not  in  the  issue,  produce  etfects 
UfMm  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  8ucce^«s  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  and 
tormented  by  this  oppressive  republic.  Could 
th  •  effect  have  been  f()re8L'en,  it  might  have 
Booered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
■  chemence  of  Brutus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
IP  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  i<how  that  Cato  ought 
nf\\  t.)  have  foushU  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
li-ive  rZ/'sywnJfrf  even  after  the  last  battle;  and 
certainly,  even  U[)on  his  own  principles,  ought 
n  >t  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
partiiig  t"o  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
2)ii!iLnt,  however  obvious  the  ap]>lication,  against 
tlio'io  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
:in(i  df^spair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
ing iiatirm. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  cojnparativcly  of 
little  v:ilne,  if  we  nogU-cl  st:lf-knowledee;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may 
he  made  successful  vehicrles.  It  will  l>e  to  little 
purfKise  that  our  pupils  beconic  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  they  remain 
i'jnorant  of  themselves;  for  while  trj  those  who 
cxi.Tcise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  Inwk  of 
prolane  liistory  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  in  this  ditlicuU  science  ;  so  with- 
out  such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
view,  1)6  read  with  little  profit. 

It  will  be  to  no  purfyose  that  the  reader  weep;) 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Ohrist.An  hero,  or  tai 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bnr  ia 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endore  bff 
own  common  trials  urith  something  of  the  nine 
temper  :  if  she  do  not  boar  in  mind  that,  toecs- 
troul  irregular  humours,  and  to  submit  to  tee 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  though  isi 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  (H^iDciM. 
and  supplication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  epirj 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  in. 
ing  conflicts  of  life;  or  the  martyr  inhisacoc; 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  sug-gest  a  fevu- 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sicr:G 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  pronicte  »f::* 
knowledge  ?  And  lot  me  again  remind  the  v-j-r 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extraoriiM.^ 
trials,  that  if  she  now  fail  in  the  petty  occwio-j 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  wtv£: 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  more  tryii; 
occ2»sions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying  sai:: 
who  renounced  his  ease,  or  chose  to'  embri:-! 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  l>£ 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  Ir.  l^ 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving^  up  her  conipaz:; 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday. 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  family  ir.ij^.: 
have  been  tnablcd  to  attend  the  pnblic  worsr.j 
in  the  af\crnrx)n. 

While  she  reads  with  horror  that  BeUhac-^j 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  it  L.e 
very  moment  when  the  Persion  army  was  bcr^% 
ing  through  the  brazen  gates  of  Aabvlon  ;  is  jI  : 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  ahiiost  equa'.lT 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  bur, 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipstio:: ' 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistency  c:* 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mar'« 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ei»«  i*. 
one  f)eriod,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  it 
anotiier  ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrep;J 
soul  of  Cfpsar,  whom  she  had  been  followic; 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  adniirinc^  in  his  Cf?r.- 
tempt  of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissolute  plr-i- 
pures  with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egvpt:  kt 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  nerer, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  «wl^ 
thing  of  the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  sbe 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reasor,- 
able  life  during  her  summer  residence  in  th« 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scrapie  ia 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  p!«Jp 
sures  of  the  capital  ?  whether  she  never  carriu 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kind  of  re. 
ligion,  which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  place*  ara 
seasons,  to  climates  nnd  customs,  to  times  i^ 
circumstances;  which  takes  its  tincture  frcm 
the  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pioo*» 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  li- 
centious ? 

While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of  .\lcx- 
ander  in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  proving*, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  ovi»^ 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  htr 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasion*  o: 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  t-.f 
afTluent  ?  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  provinr? : 
but  does  she  sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  ?  She  vriw 
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U  nol  doing  all  Lhe  good  she  cui  under  her  pre- 
WDt  ciicumatancsB,  would  not  do  ill  (be  lore- 
■Mi  (hfl  ihould,  in  imaginsry  onra,  Kcra  her 
{lower  enlarged  to  the  extent  orhar  withcB. 

While  she  ii  inreighing-  with  patriotic  indig- 
nation, that  in  I  tieightwuting  mctiopolia,  thirlj 
tb^atrea  ware  open  everj  night  in  time  of  vai 
and  public  calamity,  ia  ahe  vcrj  clear  that  in  ■ 
inetrapolis  which  contain!  only  three,  she  wu 
Dut  almott  cnnatontly  at  one  of  them  in  timo  of 
war  and  public  calamity  aleo  T  For  though  in  a 
national  view  it  maj  make  a  wide  di^ionco 
whether  there  be  In  tho  capital  three  theatre*  or 
thirty,  yet,  ai  the  same  penon  can  only  go  to 
one  of  them  at  once,  it  mskei  but  little  differ- 
ance  as  to  the  quantum  of  disBipation  in  the  in- 
diridual.  She  who  rejoicoa  at  aucceuful  virtus 
in  >  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  peraon 
whose  interests  do  not  interfere  with  har  own, 
may  eiercite  her  Mlf-knoi* ledge  by  eiamining 
whether  she  rejoices  equally  at  the  happineas 
of  every  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
•he  dooa  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
docs  not  labour  to  promote  it.  Sbe  wbo  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  virtuoai  character  in  hislorr, 
■bould  ask  hai  aim  heart,  whether  aho  ii  eiguatly 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fins  qualities  of  her 
■cqaaintance,  though  ahe  may  not  particularly 
love  them;  and  whether  she  takes  anreigDed 
pleasuro  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame 
and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  proleaMS  to  lore, 
IhTiigh  she  ia  eclipsed  by  them  1 


ally  turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who 
eommonly  adapts  the  various  productions  of  cli- 
mates u>  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  respectiTB 
inhabitants.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one 
or  two  instances  oulofa  thousand.  The  reader 
may  be  led  to  admire  the  considerate  goodness 
sf  Froridence  in  having  caused  the  ipiry  fir, 
whose  slender  Iblisgc  does  not  obstruct  the  beams 
if  tlie  aun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  could  spare 
none  of  ita  scanty  rays  ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the  planlain,  and  the  banana, 
spread  their  ambrslla  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
intolerable  terror  of  a  vertical  sun.  How  the 
camel,  who  is  the  solo  carrier  of  all  the  merchan- 
diacof  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Atabia,and  Bar. 
bary,  who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
bnrthens  through  countries  in  which  pasture  is 
ao  rare,  can  subsist  twenty-tour  hours  without 
Ibod,  and  can  traTsI  loaded,  many  days  without 


water,  UiroDgh  dry  and  dusty  deserts,  which  i 
supply  none  ;  and  all  this,  not  from  the  habit,  j 
but  from  the  contarmation  of  (he  animal :  for  J 
naturalists  make  this  conformity  of  powera  to  | 
clitnales  a  rule  of  Jud^ent  in  ascertaining  the  - 
native  countries  of*^  anmials,  and  always  deter- ! 
mine  it  to  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
oroperties  are  moat  appropriate.  I 

Thna  the  writera  of  natural  history  are  per- ' 
haps  unintentionally  magnifying  tlie  operations 
of  Providence,  when  they  insist  that  animals  do 
not  modify  and  give  way  to  the  inHiicn'ce  of 
otli^r  climates ;  but  hero  they  too  commonly  , 
sto|> ;  negleclin?,  ur  pethapa  refusing,  to  gscrihe  * 
to  inlinita  goodness  this  wise  and  insrciful  ae- , 


comraoilation.  And  here  tho  pious  instructqr 
will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  !  for  phi- 
losophers loo  seldom  trare  up  causes,  and  won- 
ders, and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiarly  to  bo  regretted  that  a  late  justly  ct'le. 
braled  French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa. 
mous  tor  his  sccurscy,  poseesaod  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  togeiher 
with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  bis  cha- 
racters of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of 
men  than  of  beasta :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  1  say 
(hat  this  writer,  with  all  his  eiceltenciea,  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  into  tho  library  of  a  young 
lady,  both  on  sccount  of  bis  immodesty  and  his 
impiety  ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  eiolude  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 
that  ths  author  ia  not  tsd  (a  reprobate  his  p  in- 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  UlcnU.  Tl«  -«■ 
lark  is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  oa  r«- 
lembering  that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
versit;  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 
I  a  commutation  for  defective  principtos  and 
irrupt  ideas.' 


PiasoMS  having  been  accustomed  from  (belt 
cradles  to  learn  words  before  they  knew  the 
hieh  they  s(and,  osaally  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  to 
■ettis  in  their  minds,  the  determined  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a  precise  signifi. 
[Mtion  of  their  words,  whsn  they  come  to  reason, 
itpeeiaily  in  meral  nutters,  is  the  causa  of  very 
nbccure  and  uncertain  notions.  They  use  thoaa 
imdefermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  Eied  mean- 
ing, whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  tlioy  obtain 
this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 
ire  aeldom  in  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to 
lie  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  be- 
ing just  ths  same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  per- 
lons  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 

lion  who  has  no  settled  abode— The  chief  end 
of  langonge  being  to  bo  understood,  words  serve 
not  for  that  end  when  they  do  not  eicite  in  th« 
bearer  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.'t 


I  have  chosen  to  ahelter  myself  under  tJ 
lanction  of  the  great  autbor  here  qu 
view  to  apply  this  rule  in  philology  tc 


with 


itbor  here  quoted, 


moral  purpose;  toritappliei 

eonversatioo  as  much  as  to  il 

IS  strongly  recommends  unequivocal  and  simple 

truth,  as  accurate  and  just  cipression.    Scarcely 

iny  one  perhaps  has  an   adequate  conception 


dbO 
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now  much  dear  and  correct  exprcRRion  favours 
the  elucidation  of  truth  ;  and  the  side  of  truth 
18  obviously  the  side  of  morals  ;  it  is  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause  ;  and  it  is  of  course  the  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  appropriate  signifi- 
ralion  of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
very  early  to  a  habit  of  defining  common  words 
and  things ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  English,  would  improve  the 
understanding  more  than  barely  to  know  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  is  oflen  involved 
in  etymology  ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  undor. 
stood  without  some  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
3r  philological,  t'jo  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
education  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  jirovince  to  oh- 
serve,  that  it  might  l>e  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nishcd  with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  double 
tense  of  modem  phraseology.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  good  definition 
of  the  word  honour  in  the  fashionable  sense, 
showing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include  ;  the  term  good  company^ 
which  even  the  courtly  Petronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
inmioral  and  disreputable  characters :  religion^ 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship  :  the  word 
goodness^  which  is  made  to  moan  every  thing 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
tliat  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
iKtle  alms-giving.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ons which,  throuf>h  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pas««  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  ymithful  part  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  iminediatcobjectof  this  little 
woik.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
bo  t.iught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
n«)t  merely  with  n  vi«  w  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
thoujili  even  tJuit  involvcH  both  sense  and  ele- 
gant;*?, hut  with  a  v'w.w  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  bo  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity  of 
laniruagc,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
violated  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  yet  how  fre- 
qaenlly  do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  su|)erla- 
tives,  of  *  most  admirable,  suporexccllcnt,  and 
quite  [icrfect*  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  Uiis  negligence  in  the 
ust  application  cr  words,  we  shul  be  as  much 


misled  by  these  trope  and  Bgan  ladies,  vhffi 
they  degrade  as  when  thej  pasegjrize;  ^r  ic  z 
plain  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  nv 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever 
existed,*  merely  because  it  waa  impoesible  h 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  re 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  ma 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw/  though  tix 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obeolete  i«i 
month  ;  nor  may  one*8  voung  friend's  father  \i 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,*  though  he  may  be  a  quifi 
gentleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  witr. 
ing-places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daoghtcr  CtZT 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjectiso  : 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hyperbo!:- 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  added  tiii*. 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  w: 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  aometioe* 
tinctured  with  profaneness  !  Though  I  am  per- 
suaded that  idle  habit  is  oflen  more  at  the  bnc- 
tom  of  this  deep  offence  than  intended  imniet;. 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youthfiu  uU 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  hat:: 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  poUsbec 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  ahhcMredu 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  togetl-cr 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  ezoestive  mz- 
tual  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  profesuoa* 
of  frmdnc.cs  and  attachment,  is  inoooceiTiblT 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  private  correipoc- 
denccs  in  which  some  girls  arc  indulged,  h 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  pleaded  tbatt 
facility  of  style,  and  an  easy  turn  of  expreniac 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  from  an  early  ic- 
terchango  of  sentiments  by  letter- writing;  bet 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dear^  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobnetr 
of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  language,  ace 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  mas- 
ners  so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  il: 
violent  friendships  arc  the  most  dangerous siuiti 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  oorrespo 
donees  with  different  confidants,  whether  tJttq 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  oflen  happens 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  pf  iocipcSy 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  scntimeo:- 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  friend*  ol^:- 
encourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  notiooi  &t' 
human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous  vievi  ''■: 
each  other's  character.  Family  aflfairs  are  t:- 
vulged,  and  family  faults  aggravated.  Vov*-:^' 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  iondixiv 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  errnr 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  withqu> 
tations  from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatic 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  natonl 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  wot'- 
nient,  are,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplio 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  hwtit 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epifttolary  period  <^i'^ 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the  to-zA 
scrup<iloiis  exactness  in  whatever  they  rrUtf- 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accurac? 
in/acM,  in  dates,  in  ntiifi6ering,  in  descrihiss. 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  er 
indirectly,  closely  or  remotely,  to  thi  great  fir 
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damental  principle,  truth.  It  is  so  very  difficult 
for  persons  of  great  liveliness  to  restrain  them- 
■elres  within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  veracity, 
either  in  their  assertions  or  narrations,  especi- 
ally when  a  little  undue  indulgence  of  fancy  is 
apt  to  procure  for  them  the  praise  of  genius  and 
spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
principles  which  should  be  worked  into  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  conversation  of  young  females  is  also  in 
danger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
in  the  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
it  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  any 
tiling  is  named  in  naked  simplicity ;  and  the 
Tery  sensibility  of  the  feelings  is  partly  a  cause 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
as  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
larly of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
the  purest  models ;  and  its  natural  and  unlabour- 
ed style  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
est evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  throughout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
charged character,  no  elaborate  description,  no- 
thing studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
were  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out.  There 
is  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 
on  great,  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions. 
The  authors  record  their  own  fkults  with  the 
same  honesty  as  if  they  were  the  faults  of  other 
men,  and  the  faults  of  other  men  with  as  little 
amplification  as  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
b  perhaps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
sparingly  used.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fsct, 
with  no  colouring  and  little  comment,  with  little 
emi^osis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
oot  to  us  for  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
sion and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
which  fbmishes  us  with  the  still  more  important 
role  dt  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
the  truth  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
spirit  diluted,  nor  the  impression  weakened  by 
this  soberness  and  moderation ;  for  with  all  this 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
characters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  per- 
son delineated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
ficial historians. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  loflv, 
figurative,  and  even  hyperbolical  style ;  this  ob- 
jection applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
parts  of  that.  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
style  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
earate  and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
censuring;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
leads  to  a  (klse  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
reader  or  hearer.  The  lofly  style  of  the  eastern, 
and  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead ; 
for  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
and  the  imagery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
figurative ;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid ; 
but  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
opposed  to  false  principles  and  false  taste;  it 
raises  no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres- 


very  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  arc  nevei 
unnatural  or  affected:  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not  mislead  ;  even  when  it  exagf^crnteB,  .t 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 
temporary customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  loftiness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out misleading  him ;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de- 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  religion.     The  necessity  and  duty  of  early 
instruction  shown  by  analogy  wtth  human 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovators 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin- 
dication of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
from  prepossessions;  and  in  particular,  that 
every  one  should  be  lefl  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his 
own  reason  in  maturer  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  those  better  characters  who  have 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion  ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  while  they  pro- 
fess only  an  ingenuous  zeal  for  truth,  are  in 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  all  attention  whatever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  while  we  are  in- 
stilling principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
Just;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  i^ligion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition :  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  cre- 
dulity or  bigotry  ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un- 
examined  prejudices  of  our  own  undiscerning 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  for 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  after  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  oer. 


of  the  thing  it  means  to  convey ;  and  its]  tain  sentiments  on  the  side  of  Christianitr.  as 
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well  as  of  virtue  and  bcnoTolence,  in  farour  of 
which  every  child  oufrht  to  be  prepossessed ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  niiud  void  of  all  prepossession,  even  apon 
any  subject,  appears  to  be  alto^ther  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
su^riicstion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

IaI  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating^ the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  producing 
cvidMiccs  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  arc  addressing 
thobe  who  b?licvc  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assu.'uing,  tliercfore,  that  there  arc  religious 
principles  which  arc  true,  and  which  ought  to 
be  communicated  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  as^e  and  in  what  manner  these  ought  to  be 
inculcated  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  tiic  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  h^c 
repelled  their  approach,  *  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.* 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  bo  brought  in  favour  of  delay  ;  al- 
lowing that  such  impressions  as  are  communi- 
cated early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sub- 
sequent  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infui^iusT  reli;rious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  the  {lower  of  early  habit  in  human 
learninjr.  Put4ho  case,  for  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  fitudie?.  Suppose  him  after  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  cither  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness or  of  viil<Tar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  bo  called  to  some  profession, 
whicli  s.houid  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Lui'm ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing tho  unobli'eratcd  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursllit^^  lie  will  be  able  to  recover  his  ne- 
glected learniiisr  with  loss  ditficulty  than  he 
3ould  no'.v  U"j:iji  to  learn  ;  for  he  is  not  again 
abligod  tr>  si't  out  v.'itli  studying  the  simple  ele- 
ments; they  euinc  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  Ijoing  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  r»^-ii;ii!»  shajHJ,  and  strength,  and  colour ; 
ho  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur;  tho  rulis  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himKolf  to  violate,  he  has  not  however 
forgotten  ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  sli^rhtcd  habits  far  mora  easily  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  fmd  that  these  un- 
bappy  i)eopl'.*  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  ?  ihiii  thfij  therefore  possess  no  inteilii^ible 
medium  oy  whicii  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood  ?  that  tiie  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  have  no  6rst  principles  to 
which  Uiey  can  be  referred  7  that  thcv  are  ig- 


norant not  only  of  the  science,  bat  the  UiigOi|( 
of  Christianity  7 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  erent  of  a  pioa 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  general  ve  tn 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture  aod  the 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  wiil 
be  favourable,  and  that  *  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  iL*  Is  it  nothing  for  the  pareat 
to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  prime  duly* 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  tlie  pltin 
command  of  *  training  his  child  in  the  war  be 
should  go  7*  And  will  not  the  parent  «hoi) 
acquits  himself,  with  better  reason  and  moR 
lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Fatlier  ofmerciefl  fx 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigtil,  who  has  wanifeitd 
out  of  that  right  prnth  in  which  he  has  Mt  him 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of  a  neglected 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel  had  ncm 
been  offered  as  a  light?  And  how  different wiC 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that  pueiu 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  unhappilj 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  volantary  per« 
version  of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasoos- 
bly  aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  rdi 
of  bis  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  hit  on 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  bat  ill-jodgiif 
parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  here* 
afler  pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instmctios 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  tiie 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrivr 
who  can  assure  them,  that  while  they  are  vitb. 
holding  the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigi- 
lant enemy,  who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  toe  slight,  and  caliivaia 
every  advantage  which  tee  neglect,  may  D9t  be 
stocking  the  fallow  ground  with  tares?  Bfty, 
who  in  this  fluctuating  state  of  things  can  be 
assured,  even  if  tliis  were  not  certainly  to  be  the 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  sliaD 
arrive  at  all?  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  dbt 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  as* 
sure  them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  coa- 
municate  it  ? 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parenti 
who  are  indifferent  about  religion,  much  mart 
tho«c  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  Id 
be  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  is  therefore  tiie 
attention  of  religious  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  anaccoantable  DCfli- 
gcnco  in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  (nu 
indolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  odicr 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  sods' 
thing,  nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they  viE, 
•t  IS  much  to  give  youth  prepotsessiom  in  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudices  on  its  flde 
before  you  turn  them  adrif\  into  the  world*  i 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completely 
armed  with  arguments  and  reasons,  thev  wiD  b^ 
assailed  by  numbers  whose  prepossessions  lad 
prejudices,  far  more  than  their  arguments  aad 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  side.  Wfav 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  hiiiMd^ 
in  tl.fl  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armoo 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  woni* 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life  with  snX^ 

*  Rossean. 
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mcnts  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  our  country  is 
no  more  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  frrow 
up  with  a  fondness  for  our  country  itself  If  the 
iove  of  our  country  be  judged  a  fair  principle, 
surely  a  Christian  who  is  *a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city/  may  lawfully  have  hts  attachments  too. 
if  patriotism  bo  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi. 
anity  is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  tiie 
youth  to  hug  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his  prc- 
possertsions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that  versa- 
tile and  accommodating  citizenship  of  the  world, 
by  which  he  may  be  an  inhdel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo. 

I^t  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  so  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  com- 
parision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  Biitish 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
ooinmon  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
them  inquircfl,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
his  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  rclii^ion.  I  speak  with  re- 
verence  of  the  immeasurable  distance;  but  the 
more  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christi- 
anity, the  stronger  he  will  find  thorn  both.  Each 
challenges  scrutiny ;  eacii  has  nothing  to  dread 
bat  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
sophers; in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  we  divide  the  human  being  into  three  com- 
ponent parts,  the  bodily,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to  each  in 
some  degree  adequate  to  its  im])oKance  ?  Should 
I  venture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  pf^rtion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  modern  education  ?  The  rational  and  intel- 
loctoa!  part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  tiian, 
the  bodily,  while  the  spititiial  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  Bfurpastes  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
is  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
lodgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  usually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  the  least  7  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  1  mean 
those  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
put  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
the  spiritual  part  should  have  almost  no  propor- 
tion at  all  7  Is  not  this  preparing  your  children 
ibr  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
thoee  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
■hnll  feel  themselves  led  in  possession  of  nothing 
bat  that  spiritual  part  which  in  education  was 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of  their  exist- 
ence? 

Surely  it  should  be  thought  a  reasonable  com- 
promise (and  I  am  in  fact  undervaluing  the  ob- 
ject for  the  importance  of  which  I  plead)  to 
SQIfgest,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time 


which  is  now  usurped  by  externals  should  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand- 
!  ing  and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  no  less  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 
outward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  un- 
reasonable to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christi 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  the  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *go  on  unto  perfection.* 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  steps 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  ob 
tained,  and  your  picture  be  completed ;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves  7  Why  in  music  do  you  set  oat 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion through  all  its  progress,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  7  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refer- 
ring to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  7  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difficulty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear?  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  ? 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tions,  changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin* 
ciples  of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit  7  Why 
all  thts,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  7  Why^ 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  excellence 
in  any  thing  7  • 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident  7  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  often  laughed  ?  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  ?  Shall  all  those  ac- 
complishments, *  which  perish  in  the  using,* 
be  so  assiduously,  so  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  which  are  limited  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  onr- 
sclves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation*  be  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  7  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science  which 
requires  *  line  upon  line,  and  precept  u()on  pre- 
cept,* here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know 
ledge  which  parents,  even  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, were  required  to  teach  tlieir  children 
dUigffUly^  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  in 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way, 
and  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
np,*  shall  this  knowledge  be  by  Christian  parents 
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'.MiiiUod  or  deferred,  or  taught  sli^^htljr ;  or  be 
•upcrBeded  by  things  of  comparatively  littJe 
worth  ? 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  youth,  the  lofl  and 
impreosible  season  when  lasting  habits  are  form* 
«d,  when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
•nd  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  be  suffered  to 
«lide  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose fur  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
breath,  and  being  were  bestowed  ?  Siiall  not 
that  *  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Grod  ;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;*  shall  not  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,*  be  impressed,  bo  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
od,  as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  tiie  same  earnest  pushing  on  to  continual 
progress,  with  the  same  constant  reference  to 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  life  ?  Shall  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  Hezible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  conscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  fvmj  powerful,  hope 
eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  i:.ct  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  kno^edge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
and  fix  the  destination  fur  eternity  ? 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating all  concern  about  religion  till  they   are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying   till  they   are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said,  *  he  thought  it  was  always 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*     Of  these  I  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
abfiut  religion  till  the  busy  man  and  thedissipa- 
ted  woman  are  become  so  immersed  in  the  carc» 
of  lite,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  tliat  they 
will  h.>ve  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  7  a  principle  whose  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
have  already  embarked:  nay,  tocdndemn  almost  j 
all  that  they  have  been  doingr  and  thinking  ever  i 
since  they  first  began  to  actor  think  ?  Shall  we,  | 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  we  Hutfer  those  in-  { 
stnictions,  to  receive  whicfi,  requires  all  the  con*  j 
centrutcd  (mwcrs  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind,  ! 
to  be  put  off  till  the  day  oi'  excruciating  pain,  j 
till  the    perifxf   of  debility    and   stupefaction  7 
Shall  we  wait  for  tiiat  neason,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  favourable  for  rcliirious  acquisitions,  when 
the  :i!onried  shall  have  b<.en  palled  by   exeessive  ', 
gratification,  whe'i  the  eye  Hhall   be  tired  with  | 
seeing,  and   the  ear  with  hearing  7  Shall  we,  I 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  discasp  j 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will  I 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings  de- 
light themselves  with  a  now  pleasure?  a  plea- 
sure too,  not  only  incompatible  with  many  of  the  i 
hitii<*rto  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ricH  witii  it  a  strong  intimation  that  those  plea- 
liurf.H  terminate  in  ^o  death  of  the  soul. 

iiuU  not  to  Jose  light  of  the  important  analogy 


,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  fo  moch ;  bov 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  yon  to  hear  u; 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying  man,  to  wk 
about  learning  even  the  plainest,  and  easiat 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study  the  mnsaj 
notes ;  to  conjugate  a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  fin* 
problem  in  Euclid,  but  even  the  numeratioo  tahk 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  postpost 
religious  instruction,  on  principles,  which,  if 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  ifso 
ranee  or  in  your  proposing  too  late  to  a  dyiag 
man  to  begin  to  learn  the  totally  unknown 
scheme  of  Christianity.  Yon  do  not  think  it 
impossible  that  he  should  be  brought  to  listen  to 
*  the  voice  of  this  charmer,  when  he  can  no 
longer  listen  to  *  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.'  You  do  not  think  it  unreason 
able  that  immortal  beings  should  delay  tode. 
vote  their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  bave*w 
pleasure  in  them*  themselves.  You  will  sol 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruits  of  tbv 
lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their  Maker,  be- 
cause you  persuade  yourselves  that  he  who  ha 
called  himself  a  *  jealous  God,*  may  however  k 
contented  hereafler  with  the  wretched  sacrifiee 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  worthless  leavingi 
of  almost  extinguished  afTections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  tk 
melancholy  procrastination  wc  see  around  ■ 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  iO' 
fidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at  loM 
a  good  reversionary  thing  ;  as  an  object  whidi 
ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  conv 
of  his  map  of  life;  the  study  of  which,  thoofk 
it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  however  not  Ic 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  ean> 
veniontly  come  into  his  present  scheme  of  fife, 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  op  bs> 
fore  death.  This  awful  deception,  this  c^efect 
in  the  intellectual  vision,  arises,  partly  from  tk 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  aoqivf 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness ;  while  the  in- 
visible  realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dii- 
cerned  by  a  feeble  faith,  through  a  dim  and  iM- 
tant  medium.  It  arises  also  partlv  from  a  to- 
tally false  idea  of  the  nature  of  <!!hristisaitT, 
from  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  anv 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thiif 
which  will  always  be  in  our  power,  it  wiH  bt 
time  enoutrh  to  think  of  irtbrminsrouir  life,i^eo 
we  should  think  only  of  closing  it. 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  loni;  hardrfi. 
ed,  I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  merely,  but  bf 
a  fondness  for  the  world,  by  an  habitual  and  tSf 
ccssivc  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  seat, 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favourable  stats  to 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  tfK 
impressions  of  divine  grace.  God  indeed  soBe- 
tim<?s  shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  thit 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  fin 
ner*8  heart,  may  be  produced  without  tJie  inter 
vention  of  human  means,  to  show  that  the  werk 
is  His.  Rut  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  tk 
Almighty  usually  deals  with  his  creatures,  it 
w  ould  be  nvarly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  ad 
on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hope?  dl  i 
miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to  UA 
no  means  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir  lives,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  raised  Laxama  from  ibe 
dead. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  manner  of  instructinf(  young  pertom  in 
religion. — General  remarks  on  the  genius  of 
Christianity. 

I  WOULD  now  with  great  deference  address 
those  respectable  characters  who  arc  really  con* 
cerned  about  the  best  interests  of  their  children  ; 
those  to  whom  Christianity  is  indeed  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  bat  whose  habits  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  givingf  it  its  dae 
deg^ree  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Begin  then  with  considering  that  religion  is  a 
part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  in  your  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  Do  not  communicate  its 
principles  in  a  random,  desultory  way ;  nor 
scantily  stint  this  business  to  only  such  scraps 
and  remnants  of  time  as  may  be  casually  picked 
up  from  the  gleanings  of  other  acquirements. 
*  Will  you  brin?  to  God  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
costs  you  nothmg  V  Lot  the  best  part  of  the 
daf,  which  with  most  people  is  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work 
by  your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
other  studies,  while  the  intellect  is  clear,  the 
spirit  light,  and  the  attention  sharp  and  unfa- 
tigued. 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  verbal 
rituals  and  dry  systems,  but  communicate  them 
in  a  way  which  shall  interest  their  feelings,  by 
lively  images,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica- 
tion of  what  tbev  read  to  their  own  hearts  and 
circumstances.  If  you  do  not  study  the  great 
bat  too  much  slighted  art  of  fixing,  of  command- 
ing, of  chaining  the  attention,  you  may  throw 
away  much  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
^.•ffect  than  that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and 
wearying  yourself.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin- 
\  iting.  Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
recause  it  is  dull.  Why  should  not  the  most 
rntortaining  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
premely consecrated  to  that  subject  which  is 
most  worthy  of  their  full  exercise  7  The  mis- 
tbrtane  is,  that  religious  learning  is  too  oflen 
rather  considered  as  an  act  of  the  memory  than 
of  the  heart  and  affections ;  as  a  dry  duty,  rather 
than  a  lively  pleasure.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  taught  differs  as  much  from  their  other 
learning  as  punishment  from  recreation.  Chil- 
dren are  turned  over  to  the  dull  work  of  getting 
by  rote  as  a  task  that  which  they  should  get 
from  example,  from  animated  conversation,  from 
lively  discussion,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
Icarn  to  bear  a  part,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
passive  hearer.  Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
blt*ssed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  parables, 
which,  while  they  corrected  the  heart,  left  some 
exercise  for  the  ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and 
for  the  feelings  in  tncir  application.  Teach,  as 
Hb  taught,  by  seizing  on  surrounding  objects, 
passing  events,  local  circumstances,  peculiar 
characters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
roung  audience  to 

Find  tnngiicfi  in  trees,  bookii  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  an*!  ifood  in  every  thing 

Even  when  the  nature  of  your  subject  makes  it 


necessary  for  you  to  be  more  plain  and  didactic 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  less  en 

gaging  parts  of  your  discourse  with  some  inci 
ental  imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy 
with  some  affecting  story  with  which  it  shall  be 
associated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  some 
striking  exemplification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitated,  some  awful  warning  ts 
be  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrata 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  posi- 
tion, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  give 
shape  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your  precept 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  subject  by  making  her  feel  that  what 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  information,  but  that  it  is 
a  business  in  which  she  herself  is  individually 
and  immediately  concerned  ^  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  present  happiness 
is  involved.  Do,  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  th« 
Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  are  to  be  worked  upon.  *  For  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,*  as  the  profound  and  enlight- 
ened Bacon  observes,  *  are  not  proposed  to  us  in 
a  naked  logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  colours  which  creation 
affords.*  By  those  affecting  illustrations  used 
by  Him  *•  who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and 
therefore  best  know  how  to  address  him,  it  was, 
that  the  unlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  hit 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  Vr-hich  would  not  readily  have 
made  their  way  to  their  understandings,  had 
they  not  first  touched  their  hearts ;  and  which 
would  have  found  access  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  scho- 
lastic disfjuisitions.  Now,  those  audiences  not 
being  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  in  the  state  of  children,  as  to  their  recep- 
tive faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction  ;  that  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  simple 
and  touching-,  and  lively,  than  what  was  elabo- 
rate, abstruse,  and  unaffecting.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  made  to  furnish  their  contributions, 
when  man  was  to  be  taught  that  science  which 
was  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation;  Some- 
thing which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  every  element.  The  appearances 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of  ths 
earth,  the  seed  and  the  harvest,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandmen,  the  traffic  of  the  merchant,  the 
season  of  the  year  !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or 
religious  truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  soihe  natural  appearance,  some  or- 
dinary  fact. 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti- 
ble force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  powerful  ns 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  inlelligent  Christian 
teacher  will  bo  admonished  by  the  mode  of 
Scripture  ilselfr  how  to  communicate  its  truiht 
with  life  and  spirit;  •while  he  is  rousing,  the 
fire  burns ;'  that  (vi^  ^VvvtVv  V\\\  ^x»««t\^  \\v«w 
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»4I^^  '-t'»f-  .*  I'.*".  '.■;  t  '.  ■  ■  t.  »»*':.«  v'  :  .i» 
lit.'h*.!' L  ■  ur»>!  ■•••  ■•■.:■.  p.L*  ."  K\:r\  ••.If.'iut 
icjK"  Vi>r.  »•    '. ".   i*  -■■  :■■•■• '■^ri   L>ini   :..•:,      }lf 

r.'.  '.■■•.  '^j.o*.  •»"-vr.'.  .■  v-  t.-.'.-.'  t'.i  :.  .'•.::t.*j:x 
iMft  t*  ••.».'.  .•r^-'...  r.».  v..  rj*'.»  ^-f".. .  i,  *'->.-  Ifct 
•y]t[f>-.**  ft-  .>  V    'w'.  »-.:;••■•-.•     -•■••.>  "•'  iL'lrj'..- 

".  j'>  .  ■  ■'  W'l.'i'   h  ■••.•.  '••  '••^'   1    i  .    '.^  '.  ■  •,.■  t   f.;t'»r 

'  .i-N'  •.*»*:  tf.' v  ii'.  I  :•■.  "  '.•'ri^'.r.  i^  ;:  r!ii.i.i.;L.c 
.u','  '.►•  .\  .f.'i.  i**;:.  f  c   Ti*   j-  »'f.r  f.i   ::rjrt    ;••►- 

Oj".".a   w;,t'.  i>  i"yy.  •'•'.'•,  '.'/ ■  .  I.', 'J  i.j::r»c^  r.is 

I  w'.' \  j.ot  t'.u".  l!i*,  K. '..•«.  >  V.o  C.r£,r.„  !  Llid 
iritrj'.ilt:  lo  :^;  ^»'»:V.-r.u-'-  j*.  j'»  '.-«:,  i,>k'.c  if/rrri, 
l;:*fl  '.'jtl  ;'..  j>:>2/i»r>  l:,C  >  ".^  ii'i-.-rh  iNt-  v^utr.T'j. 
Ufid«;fK'.i.rj<3ifj^.  Ill  bi;  j.kH'::A  ulC  j r.c :(•:•*: Ji-«- 
Ut  j^jjfiU  of  kfiO-A  j»r<J;f«.,  ir,«;  •^ferr;r:»-»-v  ■■.>;"  Scrj^ 

s*;r*»sc,  •  ifc  f>ul  L  piirljfci  ourKijti't'.  :jk*:  thiil  of 
i*;fv;»t,  wfii'rh  •^■fjjj.'fjt'.-d  '-fj-y  l'i«j  i/tj^. r.-jiffc  of 
ijtjii.  wuii'r  jl  i"tt  iiih  '.t.jiCr'.ii  ;;j  f.!«ar  cay/     It 

youri;r  f«!:uo«'r  ',l»;ar  vii;ws  ofioc  unci  of  r'rjrinl, 
uf  tljt.  bvul  arid  et<^riiity.  I.>'jt  t:;:^t  it  will  /?irf 
thorn.  And  ii  jt  (>:  rfralJy  Ittt  a:i>ro;>riu.te  cba- 
ract*  r  orScri|itur«,  a^  il  I'^lls  uk  jJMrifUial  it  ip, 

*  W  '.rjljjrhlf  r»  ih*:  ify«"  'if  tii','  blind,*  and  '  lo 
iria,l'«j  wiMj  i\n:  HxmjA*.'  i'i»;ri  il  is  a"  wf.ll  calcn- 
lal'  d  tor  llif;  yo"tnf'iiI  aij'j  ^NJ;..'vn/i'.d  av  for  an\ 
o':,f. I  f;U*'^ ;  and  *•»  il  w:iv  novr r 'JXfHcUd  tfiat 
l:ji  LTt.al'T  i>arlor<.'firi'-ti!:r.''  hhould  ^>e  I'.arned, 
s'^  is  NrarninL'.  th<iij;jh  of  ;rji-rirn:ibl«r  v&Iue  in  a 
tf'it./i*-r  of  lfif;olo;!y,  no  tifhntiinl  'jij'ilifioaiion  for 
I* '.-Mnirion  ' 'driAtian,  for  wiiir-fj  rraMtrj  Scripture 
truliii:  ar«:  «'XfiP:t»N'-d  with  tija(  clf-ar  and  simple 
i'\\t\i:uv*i  adapted  to  th<:  Kir:d  of  absent  which 
t:.r:v  P.ouin; ;  an  SKKf^nt  inalori^llv  ditfercnt  from 
tiut  K<irt  of  domontilration  wliicii  a  mathematical 
Xhtinti'.Ui  df-mandN.  II«:  who  could  hririfr  an  un* 
prcjudict.-d  h'.-art  and  an  nn^K-rvi.'r ted  will,  would 
hrin^  Xtt  the  Sr:ripture>>  the  hi  :rt  rjualification  fur 
undf;r»tandin{;and  ror-civing  them.   And  thoui^h 

)^>y  contain  thin^N  which  th<;  pupil  cannot  com- 
pThend  inx  what  ancient  |xiHt,  hihtorian,  or  ora- 
l:ir  d'H.'si  not;  the  tcadifT  may  addr<r«:!«  to  him  the 
i.-'ird^  whirh  (Jhribt  addrcHwd  to  Peter,  '  What 
I  *\'i  ihou  knowcNt  not  now,  hut  thou  shalt  know 

Mi-i(iricN  of  the  Hilih:,  and  or>mmcnlaries  on 
I'm?  Ihhh',  tor  tlie  ii'-c  of  c!jil''rcn,  tiioucfh  valua- 
hl<-  in  Ihcir  wiiy,  nhould  n<'Ver  \ic  UMfd  as  Nuh> 
>lii'i'<M  tortile  Bible  it*!«-M',  p'nr  historical  or 
f.M*o;;r:i|>hiral  inforindlion,  tiir  calling  the  attcn. 
lion  to  cvrntH  and  trhara't<rs,  they  am  very  u«r- 
tul.  llni  Scripture  truth-*  an.-  Ix*!<t  conveyed  in 
ts  own  Hublimo  and  Nini{i|i:   phraseology ;  itn 

*  Til*'  W'al  aiiti  dilifftiiid-  wi'.h  uliirli  Oh*  luxtiop  (if 
l.'iiiilfiirNniff'kly  li-min-K  lian'  !»•-•  n  .iniiidfii  hy  |».>rfons 
I'fail  rarikiuiKt (irMri|iliiiii-.  Ii>it  iiii>ii*(>[i«rj.illy  liy  thit 
r!t-n  inwli'tiii  ttii-*  liJilf  iv«iik  ii  aifilf '■««*.'l,  i-  a  Vi-ry 
piniiii-iiiK  nrriiiii-itniirf  litr  Hit-  .'ip-.  Ami  vvijili-  wi-rnn- 
rult-r  With  pl<-aiiiin'  liw  ail v a iit;i (;(■•«  |ii;riiliaily  to  Im;  iii>. 
ii^**!)  Iiy  tin*  yoiiiiL'  frnin  so  mti  ri'^lmi;  aii<l  ariiinalcilaii 

•  (J*!.- II lull  nniiif  <f<iH|)<-l.  \M-  an-  t'lirllHT  |r-ii  tu  p'joir"  at 
IlK-oiinlfiianri*  pvi'ii  by  ••tii-h  Ini'li  ;t:i(li>irity  tu  tln'  ri'- 
vival  <if  tba(  rict'lI'Mit  hi'  *■  i!>-if  h  ii'mIi  ."f 'i  [irnCK-i- 
of  |i«tiirf«. 

I  Mr  lliivl*. 


:".i:*'  iu:.r'-JLr<  ■  J-f  :»'ecti»!^  trt  iies*.  rtUirjK 
.:  ■.•.'..' vv.-.  f  Ti.iut  fi-T.  Fii,ra;»l.-i.«i»-*.  1:  vr- 
•■!>.■■:•  r '■-  *J":'ii-:'..  :'•:•■:.  ::•  _i*  :  v:.-n  :rip  l-r* 
Tit.-*-  l:.:  i-r-Vitv  ■:■•'  S^-  :•:;.:*  '.■  .:  :i'iF:*.>o:.  LL- 
'..UK  :\ir.t.  i-.i'.'?rie*  v.**  iit-i-r-  aiir  utt-u-w  cit  ui 
■■-€  ••  -••■y.  N\  r:-jf  ]  »  ;iu"c  Ci  us-  fitni  lo  '  r»^c 
Vit  •.::•::. T;t»'LiLry  k.r  :n'.  iriiiirrn'.  ruen:  of  ir^  a 
Cfr.-'-tr  ■- *r.r,  irify  *-rr»L.c  nurK.  learri.  at:  ji- 
wtTL  y  c  r*"*"*'  -'•*  Bji'Jt  fci:  Hit  ^'iLifort  uiC 
fCirit-fj-iir.  '■:  III*.  riPtrL 

ir.  a  r-.-ri.-itJ  lic  p?i;Kr'icit-  w:,i.  wr-c-  :  tit  K-a: 
I.;.  j:»  crucr^'it"?  ^'-i^  li'.ot  ?■:']>  :»I*aM;rt-«,  <... 

l:*  rJr■^^iO<r   i.*i*:  oi-rjlir.'jec   jir.»*>-:culior.  of '-■itJ 

L  r.ii^Tt.  LTiti  lii'varf-  MJ."i  unr«r  fursit-cinn ;  m: 

w  J.I  i'y.  i:  i'.r«brc  wi::.  i:ii:»aliCi;f'.  !■•  trj*  h^urof 

Ir.'. .r  •  rT;s;j'. ;'.iii.'.ri  :.'or:.  ?r.t   »^ri:irf*fr  or.  car.'i- 

t:t.i;:lv.  Ls  trie  era  of  trje.r  i'r'.i:nv:C  Il:i*-itT;  the 

f:oc  il  of  ir  c-piPTjcer.ce.     T.'-t  y  wi  1   ;.'.it£  :"•: 

f.c  j^eri-x  fi:.-er.  itfe>  l»-*!«.-»iif  ^.•|l;.  c<-iRe  lo  bie  ce- 

ijv'.r'.c  ;  ni.i  c-vtci-jdt-  iLtt,  J.j\iii£  ori«=  tttaiixK 

sacri  l;;  t2*,  azic  Lrrivcd  ti  tri*  rt-ujr?d  :rc5- 

ci':r]' V.  irie  oiiert  wj:i  1*  ac•'■'.^■:•ll^h»  c.  ai.i:  ibe 

laiv-^ur  at  j.r.  cr.d.     Eu!  ]•:  !»'.■:  y:''t«r  chiicrtc  "K 

learn  C':.r>t"     Apriri-s-c   lhtr;i    t'jfcl    tto  fjicciSc 

.  dav  wi!;  ever  arise,  on  which  iLev  FJiall  mt. I 

/idrf  a^jtiiied  ;  but  I'.fcrrn  ihrrr,  that  c  very  i:- 

1  quitition  mus'l  be  I'llLiwed  up;  fc  now  ledge  ni-at 

i  be  iijcrea^rf-d:  prfjucic^s  s-uScj'd  ;  e,'.*c>c  hijiu 

'  roolr-d ;  evil   rrie?   crLd;ea;*c:  riniiat^e  ci*:**!* 

I  linns  htren^fth*  ned  :  ri^f't  pri»jcij»Ii-5.  c-afir'rirc: 

till  ffr.injonfroin  Iifht  tn)ij'j;.:i:.d  fri«ni  slre.'jplfi 

to  Klrerifth,  thcv  come   t'    ibo    I'lca^ure  of  the 

srlaturc  of  the  fulntss  of  fJ.ri»>i-' 

Uut  ihoueh  s*r!'  '-  :nsrru'^!>.n  will  not  oruf 
be  uninlere-tinjr  hiil  ..-ks'-Tin,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  diductic  v.Ry;  yr i  if  ihtir  afVf- 
tion«!"  be  suitably  eniMjed,  while  iheir  ulc'iT. 
iftandinvfi  are  kept  in  cxercis-o,  iheir  hearif  so 
far  from  necessarily  rcvollinp,  as  some  irisist. 
will  often  receive  the  mo&t  Rilcmn  truths  vith 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repealed,  the  manrisr 
which  revolts  them,  and  not  the  ihicif.  Nor 
will  they,  a«(  some  assert,  necessarily  dislike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  tauirlit  are  of  li» 
niO>*t  awful  and  colemn  kind.  It  ha?  }rappeoed 
to  the  v.riter  to  l)e  a  frequent  witneiss  of  the  gra- 
titude and  alTection  expressed  by  youn?  perfoni 
to  those  who  had  nedulously  and  seriously  io* 
Ktructed  thcni  in  religious  knou  lcd{;G  ;  an  affec- 
tion as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
(persons,  or  any  gratificatiun  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright. 

ly  fancy  have  been  the  most  formidable  ene- 

mics    to  Christianity ;  while    men,    in   wltom 

thoHO   talents   have   been  consecrated    to  C«nd, 

have  Ixreu  Fome  of  her  most   useful   champi* 

on-\  t  iko  particular  care  to  press  that  ardent 

and   cvrr-activc   power,  the   imaeination,  intf« 

the  service  of  religion.     This  bright  and  busy 

faculty  will  he  leading  its  passo»wr  into  \n  r 

pi.tu  il  fif^ril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  *«' 

'  tr-.iv  till  it  come  l«  hp  employed   in  th(  cju- 

'  of  (iod.    Il  is  a  lion,  v.Mf':.  i'm.hjI«  wnrldit  ["r'i 

[dencc  indeed  may  rA«tn  «•!   u^   ••!  :»ri*\eii'  tmi 
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ward  mischief,  jet  the  mtUgniij  remains  with- 
in ;   but  when   sanctified  bv  Christianity,  the 
imagination  is  a  lion  tamed;  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  its  strength  and  its  activity,  divested 
of  its  mischief.    Grod  never  bestowed  that  noble 
but  restless  faculty,  without  intending  it  to  be 
an  instrument  of  his  own  glory ;  though  it  has 
been  too  of\en  set  up  in  rebellion  against  him ; 
because,  in  its  youthful  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
and  full  of  action,  it  has  not  been  seized  upon  to 
serve  its  ri&htful  Sovereign,  but  was  early  en- 
listed with  little  opposition  under  the  banners 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil !    Religion 
is  the  only  subject  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  severe  and  sober-minded  prudence,  this  dis- 
cursive faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
expand  its  energies  !  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  must  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian- 
ity which  can  alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors 
and  excesses  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
irregular  religion,  has  too  oflon  led  its  injudi- 
ciouB  and  ill-instructed  professor.     Some  of  the 
most  fatal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
siasm or  a  frightful  superstition  has  plunged  its 
onhappy  votaries,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  due  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
holy  castigation  of  this  ever-working  faculty. 
To  secure  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  safe 
side,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  its  true  pilot,  in  the 
stormy  voyage  of  life,  is  like  engaging  those 
potent  elements,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  fa- 
vour. 

In  your  communications  with  youn?  people, 
take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  religion  is 
not  a  business  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesson, 
so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  duty  ;  some 
detached  thing,  which  like  the  acquisition  of  an 
art  or  a  language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
and  to  have  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
operation.  But  let  them  understand,  that  com- 
mon acts,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be 
performed,  are  to  bo  made  acts  of  relig^ion.  Let 
them  perceive  that  Christianity  may  he  const- 
dered  as  having  something  of  that  influence  over 
the  conduct,  which  external  grace  has  over  the 
manners ;  for  as  it  is  not  the  performance  of 
some  particular  act  which  denominates  any  one 
to  be  graceful,  grace  being  a  spirit  dimised 
through  the  whole  system,  which  animates  every 
sentiment,  and  informs  every  action ;  as  she 
who  has  true  personal  grace  has  it  uniformly, 
and  is  not  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
sometimes  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc- 
casional act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an  in- 
wrought habit,  a  pervading  and  informing  spirit, 
from  which  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  life, 
and  energy,  and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  discrimi- 
nation between  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality ;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians  and  of  Pagans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
qualities  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
re.igion  of  Christ  Let  them  learn  that  the  vir- 
tues which  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
destitute  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
practise,  resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the 
bve  of  God  for  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 


^  coin  resembles  sterling  gold  ;  they  may  have,  il 
is  true,  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shining ;  they 
have  perhaps  the  image  and  the  superscription, 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishing  pro 
perties;  they  want  sterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight.  They  may  indeed  pass  current  in  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  alloy 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 

*  they  will  be  found  wanting,*  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ;*  they  will  not  abide  the  day  *  of 
hit  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.' 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minds  by  temporising  expedients.  In 
order  to  allure  them  to  become  religious,  they 
exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Christianity;  and  while  they  represent  it  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage, they  conceal  its  diffictilties,  and  like 
the  Jesuitical  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate, 
or  sink,  or  deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least 
alluring  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  dis- 
guise Its  principles,  they  destroy  its  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro- 
ject fails  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuits ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  bu- 
ried in  tlie  rubbish  of  papal  desolation. 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chns 
tian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  prudent  inge 
nuity  at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  glory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fairly  and  un- 
ambiguously  that  there  ure  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  7 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
interests?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  cleave  to  the  other  7  that  Hhere  are  two 
masters,*  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  7 
that  there  are  two  softs  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  earnest  for  the  other  f  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chris- 
tian ?  Point  out  the  different  sorts  of  promises 
annexed  to  these  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Confess  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  oflen  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  recompence  he  se- 
dulously  seeks.  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.*  Explain  the  beatitudes  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unfold  what  kind  of  specific  re- 
ward  is  there  individually  promised  to  its  con- 
comitant virtue.     Show  vour  pupil  that  to  that 

*  poverty  of  spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recompence  of  human  commeiw 
dation  should  be  also  attached  ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart*  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  an- 
nexed, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  you 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  corresponding 
merit.  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  colours , 
disappointment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Difl 
ferent  sorts  of  rewards  are  attached  to  different 
sorts  of  services ;  and  while  you  truly  assert  that 
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F{eligion*8  ways  are  *  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace,*  take  care  that  you  do 
not  lead  them  to  depend  too  exclusively  on 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  these 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant;  they  may  be, 
and  they  ofUn  are,  superadded,  but  they  were 
never  stipulated  in  the  contract 
.  But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  disingenuously  conceal  its 
difficulties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itself. — For  what  will 
they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Grospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  representation  of  it  7 
When  you  are  describing  to  them  the  insepara. 
ble  human  advantages  which  will  follow  a  reli- 
gious course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 

*  the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  ?*  of  the  am- 
putation of  a  *  right  hand  ?*  of  the  excision  of  a 

*  right  eye  ?*  of  the  oth-^r  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christian  warfare  is  shadowed  out? 
of*  crucifying  the  flesh  ^'  of*  mortifying  the  old 
man  7*  of  *  dying  unto  sin  V  of  *  overcoming  the 
world  7*  Do  you  not  think  their  meek  and  com- 
passionate Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
loved  them  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  were  his  language,  ought  it  not  to  be  yours? 
It  is  the  language  of  true  love ;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world,  when  he 
spired  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  fear  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 

*  n  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation  ;*  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  his  principle, 
by  *  overcoming  the  world.'  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  from  them,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation to  reconcile  tliat  difference  which  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  bo  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
due  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  many  young- 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  «.  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  witlier  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  Chris- 
tianity 7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sus- 
pected of  making  any  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
fh>m  which,  when  they  aflerwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest. 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences  your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
— your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told 
the  truth,  the  wholo  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
tiuth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
dine  gradually  and  discreetly.  Wo  know  whose 
esample  we  have  for  post(>oning  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepare]  to  receive :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  b»U  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now*  Accustom  them  to  rnason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  tiiat  groat  worldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crifices ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become  rich 
without  industry ;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
the  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  it 
not  tiwDf  on  hamin  principles,  be  onreaiofiable 


to  think  that  the  Christian  alone  eboold  obCau 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  highest  pris 
with  the  lowest  exertion  ?  an  eternal  crown 
without  a  present  cross  7  and  that  heaven  is  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  upoo 
No  :  though  salvation  *  be  the  gift  of  God,*  yet 
it  must  be  *  worked  out.*  Convince  your  yooof 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  difficoltr 
of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  prixe  of 
the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  pomi 
of  resemblance  between  worldly  and  Christiib 
pursuits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  fix 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the  most  pro- 
bable  means,  which  are  the  union  of  talcDti 
with  diligence,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  ts* 
sured  to  the  worldly  candidate  ;  while  the  roost 
successful  adventurer  may  fail  by  the  fault  of 
another ;  while  the  best  concerted  project  of  ths 
statesman  may  be  crushed;  the  bravest  hero 
lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pLeasmt 
arising  even  from  success  in  these  may  be  m 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros* 
perous  rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is  saft 
and  certain  of  obtaining  his  object ;  no  misfiv- 
tunes  can  defeat  his  hope ;  no  competition  ou 
endanger  hii  success  ;  for  though  another  gaii, 
he  will  not  lose  ;  nay,  the  success  of  another,  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  gain,  is  an  addition  to 
it;  the  more  ho  dinuses,  the  richer  he  growi* 
his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  communicatioB; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  ofi*  for  ever  tbt 
hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  consammatft 
his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  up  any  ad 
of  self-denial  or  mortiflcation  aa  the  proetrisg 
cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a  presump- 
tuous project  to  purehaie  that  eternal  life  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.*  This 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Gos- 
pel to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monb 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  would  be 
sending  tliem  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apos 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not 
the  price  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  disciptine 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  dial 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.  Withoat 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  bi 
led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  and  ps- 
nance  might  be  adopted  as  tlie  cheap  substitoti 
for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  tcmptatioi, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  will; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  oo  the 
one  hand,  of  self-righteousness  arising  from  aus- 
terities and  mortification,  as  she  would  be,  on 
the  other,  from  self  gratification  in  the  indul- 
gences of  the  world.  And  while  you  carefoUy 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  liring  a  lift  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  please  God,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  oomplele  re- 
nunciation of  her  own  performances  as  a  grooiiL 
of  merit,  purchasing  the  favour  of  God  by  thv: 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  that  obe- 
dience. 

^It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  8tain|>ing  or 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  convictior 
that  it  is  the  purity  of  the  motiTe  which  iiotonl> 
gives  worth  and  beauty,  bat  which,  in  a  Chrif 
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iian  sense  gives  life  and  soul  to  the  best  action ; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  at  the  final  judgment, 
even  without  the  act,  tiie  act  itself  will  be  dis- 
owned which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design. 
Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to 
build  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
monarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it 
How  many  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  which  statues  and 
monuments   have  been   raised  on   earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
eoofbunded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
as  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  counted  madness/     It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
you,*  is  not  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  Uie  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un- 
fruitful worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti- 
fied  utterer  of  *  prophecies  ;*   for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  daizle  men,  offend  God.    Cain  sacri- 
ficed, Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Mary^ 
Voltaire  built  a  church  !  nay,  so  superior  was 
hU  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  were  raising  churches 
to  taints,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  his  church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
he  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  villi fy- 
ingt  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
▼exy  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  the  earth  I 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
all  those  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im- 
pressed in  the  progress  of  a  Christian  education, 
yet  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
all  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
struction, is  humility.  As  this  temper  is  incnl- 
cated  in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  de- 
dnciblu  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Chrhft ;  that  is  a  sufHcient  intimation  that  it 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  grailed  on  every  acquisition. 
It  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dicative of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  being 
of  Christianity.  The  chastising  quality  should 
therefore  be  constantly  made  in  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know* 
ledj^o  which  pufieth  up.* — Youth  should  be 
taught  that  as  humility  is  the  discriminating 
characteristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  furnishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — ^They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi- 
anity, is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  virtues  etteritial^  different 
The  virtues  ofthe  Romans,  for  instance,  were  ob- 
viously founded  in  pride  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  convojied  the  idea  of  meanness  or  vile- 

*  Deoerexit  Voltaire,  is  the  iaseriotioii  affixed  by 
iiUnself  on  his  dnirch  at  Fsraey. 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility  Christianity  so 
stands  on  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  from  as 
similating  itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  he 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  image  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan- 
theon with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor- 
shipped in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  reli- 
gions, but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  deuces 
their  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gions and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
thing  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  going  too  much  oat  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pa^an  Rome  7  For  if  the  fbrmor  used  humility 
in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperti- 
nence venture  to  remark,  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providenee 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  as 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in  tlieir  best  days ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  ours  7  The  panegyrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  orof  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  a 
*  proud  event,*  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  might,  from  tlieir  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory— 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per 
haps  preserved  that  religion  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which -the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardours  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
Alhightv  God.  Let  us  leave  to  the  ^lemy  both 
tiie  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  must  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  sui)eriority.  As  we  must  despair 
of  the  victory,  let  u»  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral, and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
ofthe  Cross,  us  disreputable  appendages  to  oar 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised  or  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  arc  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri- 
phrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable truths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ;  nor  study  fashionable  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  salva- 
tion hangs,  in  order  to  prevent  your  discourse 
from  being  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thus 
instructed  m  religion  with  more  good-breeding 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  imbibe  a  dis- 
taste for  plain  scriptural  language :  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a 

i  certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  when 
the  doctrines  and  lan^age  of  the  Bible 
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lionally  occur  in  other  authors,  or  in  conversa- 
tion, they  presient  a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculi- 
arity which  offend  ;  and  such  readers  as  disuse 
tho  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of 
taste,  to  call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  which 
is  lii  tact  sound  and   scriptural.     Nay,  it  has 

everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
pefsons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
sentiments  and  expressions  that  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
servation is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  early  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 
*  Deity,*  of  a  *  first  cause,*  and  of  *  conscience.* 
Nay,  some  may  even  ^o  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
'the  Fouuder^four  religion,*  of  the  'Author  of 
Christianity,*  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound. — They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wronc, 
under  the  moral  term  of  viee^  or  the  forensic 
term  of  crime  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  tho 
Scripture  term  of  sin  has  something  fanatical 
in  it   and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  much  relish  holiness,  which 
is  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — ^They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man*s 
reforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
growing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
?ieart,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  very  shib- 
:>oleth  of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  alTect  to  admire  and  of  a  Gospel 
which  they  profess  to  receive. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

n^nfs  suggested  for  furnishing  young  persons 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
3f  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
bo  taught  it  in  tho  best  manner ;  and  such  pa- 
rents need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are 
oflen  so  superficially  instructed  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
en  they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  an- 
swer, *  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  the  Creed.^  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufficient  clear ni^ss 
the  speciSc  diitioctioa  between  the  two ;  that 


the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  faiik^  and  the 
other  the  model  for  their  supplieaiiinu.  By 
this  confused  and  indistinct  beginning,  they  at 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  boot 
always  completely  disentangled  in  more  ad- 
vanced life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  oeea. 
sion  which  the  child's  opening  underatandin| 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  coarse  of  kt- 
tares  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  taking  eTery  divi. 
sion  or  short  sentence  separately  ;  for  each  for- 
nishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lectnre. 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  of  this  divine  composition ;  she  shoatd  be 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisiaas, 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  \iaitL 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by  tat 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences ;  to  am- 
plify and  spread  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  moii 
extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in  their  mart 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  am- 
densed  and  substantial  expressions  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  oat ;  so  tkit 
the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  wfatf 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress;  » 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which  tfaii 
succinct  pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  she  should  then 
be  made  to  obierve  the  connexion,  relation  ud 
dependance  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  for  there  is  a  great  roetood 
and  connexion  in  it — We  pray  that  the  •  king- 
dom of  God  may  come,'  as  the  best  means  to 
'  hallow  his  name  ;'  and  that  by  us,  the  obedieit 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  done.* 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logicaOy 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  ■•• 
other,  though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanatiooi 
should  be  made  in  the  mo!$t  plain  and  familiu 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things,  wbid 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometiuMi 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  seme, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a  oooi- 
plete  mistress  of  this  short  composition  (vbieh 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model  through  life, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  viD 
have  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  iofi- 
vidual  contents,  but  of  prayer  in  general,  tbt£ 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  bees 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  funu. 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swalknr  ic 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  discri- 
mination. Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
It  is  a  regular  prescription  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination  :  it  is  not  a  chirm, 
the  successful  operation  of  which  depends  os 
your  blindly  taking  it,  without  knowing  what  it 
in  it,  and  i:i  which  the  good  vnu  recci\-e  u  pto- 
moted  by  your  ignorance  of  its  coi^tents. 

•  It  micht  perhaps  b»»  a  mrRriik>  tn«*»tjihli4h  forprafw 
in  eonoral.  to  siKpncl  that  any  pMition  which  csBsotil 
some  flhapo  or  oth*»r  h^  arcommoit.itr'.l  lo  iti^  npirit  rf 
wjmo  part  of  thia  pravrr  may  not  !i*»  ridn  i:>  hr  silnsfed 
Itcre.  tPm|K»ral  thinffM  ara  k»(pi  in  ih^ir  il.it>  fubnf«M 
tion  :  lh?»y  n.ro  askM  for  moii*;ratf;lv.  &«  .ii:  acknovltfb- 
m*»nt  of  o'lr  rioppndance  and  of  Onri>  iv-^w^r-  *fWr  « 
^ heavenly  Father  kuoweth  that  «k%  hsVe  n^ol  nf  Ite^ 
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1  would  have  it  understood  that  by  theae  little 
oommentH,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  should 
be  put  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  unintelligible  ex- 
positions ;  but  that  the  exposition  is  to  be  col- 
loquial.  And  here  I  must  remark  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreasonably  apt 
to  relieve  herself  at  the  child*s  expense,  by  load- 
ing the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  occasions 
in  which  far  other  faculties  should  be  put  in 
exercise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentary by  her  answers  ;  in  which  answers  she 
will  be  much  assisted  by  the  judgment  the  teach- 
er uses  in  her  maimer  of  questioning.  And  the 
youthful  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  furnish  reasonable  if  not  very 
correct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  n6t  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  begin 
with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that  if 
ehildrcn  are  throvrn  exclusively  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
iry^  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little  ef- 
fect on  their  minds.  They  will  not  understand 
what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  important  scheme  of  prayer.  Without 
such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  duty, 
they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  en- 
thusiasts, or  both.  We  should  give  them  know- 
ledge before  wo  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progress  in  piety,  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Christian  instruction  in  this  resembling  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  communications,  gives 
light  before  he  gives  heat.  And  to  labour  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  devotion  without  first  infusing 
that  knowledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ig- 
norance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if  they  are 
not  taught  to  analyze,  to  dissect  them,  to  know 
their  component  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prmycr  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  tlicy  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
Thia,  thouf^h  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
MM  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of '  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  onmipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac- 
tical use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  foimded  on 
some  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  Vt  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  Gnd  is,*  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Koly  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
!■  adoration.  The  creature,  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  self-dedieation^  next  presents  it- 
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self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help, 
which  msy  bo  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petition  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  things 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  will  be  readily  work 
ed  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  oflTending 
creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  necessity  of 
confession  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand  that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  this 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well-meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  nf  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  leas 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  o{  thanks- 
^eing,  which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cicEi,  in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  taught  to  detail  their  individual  and 
personal  wants  in  the  petitionary,  and  their/aii/f« 
in  the  confessional  part.  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  thom  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  tnler- 
eesssion. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  (hcse ;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration, 
self-dedication^  confession,  petition,  thanksgiv- 
f'n^,  and  intercession^  are  distinct  heads,  which 
must  not  be  involved  m  oacn  otner,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  pointmg  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  in  any  well  wfittan 
form.  And  they  will  easilv  disocrn,  that  ascrip. 
tion  of  glory  to  that  God  to  whom  wo  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itselfl  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu- 
ral Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  example  ox 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throne 
of  grace  but  by  that  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  the  best  ex- 
emplifications of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  persons 
may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gradually 

1'  brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lectures 
as  we  have  recommnaded  *  they  should^  Cx^^tOk 
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the  limo  whun  tliey  were  first  able  to  read,  have 
been  employing  themselves  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
be  employed  to  good  purpose  ;  for  being  the  first 
fiiculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
pcriected  when  the  others  are  only  beginning 
to  unfold  tlicmselves,  this  is  an  intimation  ot 
Providence  that  it  should  bo  the  first  sBizcd  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  be  devoted 
Vi  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  aione  are  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
f.^hildren,  whose  minds  have  been  eurly  well  fur- 
nished from  these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ton  years  old  to  produce  from  thein,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer  ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  pxhibit,  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confinmg  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  tiie  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  bo  preserved 
from  entliubiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit 
By  being  obliged  continually  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,'  which  may 
be  hcrcaller  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  conjine 
them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  Uiey  allowed  with 
equal  fret.-dom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
view  to  get  liolps  to  embellish  tlicir  little  com- 
positions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  otf  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  otiicrs,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  tiit;y  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  thoir  little  themes  and  letters. 
But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is  such  a  sa- 
cred si:,rn.ituro  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phras«.',  thiit  the  owner's  name  can  never  be  de- 
fac*jd  or  UiTii  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  whicii 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  iieart,  an 
eye  wore  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
ind  th:tt  liicy  were  employed,  but  without  any 
iatimation  of  your  sub.scquent  dosi;|;n,  in  learn- 
ing sucii  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account 
In  tiie  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  gre.it 
trutli  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  f>.'nni presence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
.leur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  id(?a  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general  *  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,*  but  that  *  he  is  al>out  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,*  bestows  such  a  sense 


•  Tlii"*  will  hf  ^»  ftr  from  spnilinz  th«»  cheftrfulnes*,  or 
.rnp^'itiiii;  thi'  plfamirus  of  childhood,  that  thn  author 
fcnowfi  a  litiU*  uirl  who.  b«'forf;  sh^  waa  Ro\'on  year*  old. 
bail  li'.'init  the  wholn  ('•■altfr  through  n  {v>ct>nd  tinu' ;  and 
that  without  any  diiniinition  of  iincomni'iii  eayt'ty  of 
■pirits  or  any  inTcifi-p'nc?  with  the  cli??ant  acquire- 
Bwau  tf-jitcJ  to  b'jr  station. 


of  real  and  present  existence  on  Asm  of  wboiL 
she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  ha> 
bitation  only  in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  her 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  ts 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  souroes  of  expm- 
sion  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  ia- 
cludes  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  «e:' 
as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates  the  compu 
sionato  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  domestic 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqai 
site  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  apoi 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  u 
affectionate  child.  The  fiAj-first  supplies  u 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  tr 
confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aidt 
of  the  Spirit  Tiie  twenty-third  abounds  «ki 
captivating  expr«  ^>>ions  of  the  protecting  good 
ness  and  tender  i  jvo  of  their  heavenly  Father 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  unoomoHi 
beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  gresiB 
part  of  those  charming  compositions  overflovi 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  b 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  tbv 
tiiere  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  asy 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  aflerwir^ 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  ib 
called  to  draw  oat  from  her  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  she  has  been  inseosihly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with 
out  any  fresh  application  to  study,  for  she  is  nov 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  thai'  ;ne 
mory,  she  has  lying  ready  in  her  mind  t::c  mi 
terials  with  which  she  is  at  length  called  upok. 
to  work.  Her  judgment  mtist  be  set  about  f9> 
lecting  one,  or  two.  or  more  texts  which  s*4ll 
contain  tlie  substance  of  every  specific  hes  i  of 
prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  AyllMr 
exercise  to  her  understanding  to  coneateo  de  the 
detached  parts  into  one  regular  whole,  ooMsmr 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  li'i^es ;  tint 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  Weginaioir 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  confesska* 
sometimes  dwelling  longer  on  one  yart,  sooie 
times  on  another.  As  Uio  hardsluf«  of  a  refi* 
gious  Sunday  are  often  ho  patheti&ally  pleadsd, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  reli^oa; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  often  «^t^ 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigours,  by  re> 
commending  pleasant  employment,  might  not 
sucii  an  exercise  as  has  been  here  suggested 
help,  by  varying  its  occupations,  to  lighten  ill 
load. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early  fi>m> 
ed,  her  memory,  attention  and  intellect  beisf 
bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  tho  exercise  i»> 
variably  maintained,  may  wc  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  affeetionM  also,  through  dtvinc 
grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  » to  pray  with  the  spirit  isd 
with  the  understanding  also  ?*  She  will  no* 
be  qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form,  if  M- 
cessary,  with  seriousness  and  advantage ;  fcr 
she  will  now  use  it  not  mechanically,  bat  ra- 
tionally. That  which  before  appeared' to  her  i 
tiierc  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a 
significant  comfKwition,  exhibiting  varietv.as^ 
regularity,  and  beauty :  and  while  she  will  haw 
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Uk  fkrUor  td*uiUpa  ot  bcin{>  enibled  bj  her 
iinfjroTed  Judg-ment  lo  diMinguuh  and  (elect  for 
her  own  purpoae  (uch  priyen  u  are  more  Jn- 


dicioua  and  mora  ■criptnimJ,  U  will  tlan  b*bi^ 
ale  her  to  look  for  ploD,  tad  dciign,  uhI  Inniil 
order,  in  other  woiki. 


A  VIEW 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


7^e  practical  uK  offtmalt  kaowledgt,  aith  a 
iketck  of  tht  ftmaU  character,  and  a  eompara- 

TiiE  chief  end  to  be  propond  in  cultiiLting 
the  uiideritandingi  of  women,  ig  lo  qualify  them 
f>r  the  practical  purpoMs  of  life.  Their  know- 
iadge  i>  not  oflen  Uke  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  nme  literary  oompoaiiion,  nor 
erer  in  any  learned  profesiion  i  but  it  i*  lo  come 
oul  in  conduct,    ll  is  Ui  be  eihibiled  in  life  and 

qualify  herielf  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader; 
mi  that  ahe  may  learn  lo  debate,  but  to  acL 
She  is  to  read  the  beat  hookB,  not  bo  much  to 

proveinent  whicb  Ihej  furniah.  to  Ihe  rectitica- 
tioD  of  her  principlea  and  Ihe  fDrmation  of  her 
babilK  The  great  uaea  of  atudy  la  a  woman  are 
lo  enable  her  lo  ragntale  her  own  mind,  and  lo 
be  inalrumeatal  to  the  good  of  otbei 
To  woman,  Uierefore,  whatever  b 
I  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  iboae 
mnrq  »ber  aludiea,  which,  not  having  display 
for  their  object,  may  make  her  wiae  without  Ka- 
nily.  happy  without  witnesaea,  and  content  wilh. 
mt  panegyriata  ;  Iha  exercise  of  which  will  not 
JMinF  celebrily,  but  improve  ueefulneai.  She 
ihoiUd  purme  every  kind  of  ilody  which  will 
«ach  bar  to  elioil  truth  ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
w  intent  upon  realilies;  will  ({ire  precision  to 
m  ideaa;  will  make  an  eiacl  mind.  She 
iboald  coltinta  every  eludy  which,  inatsad  of 
timulating  ber  tonaibility,  will  cliaatiae  it ; 
-bich  will  -  ■■'  -  -... 
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rill  bring  the  imagi 
nd  her  lo  Ihink,  la  compare,  to  combine,  to 
telhodiie;  which  will  confer  auch  a  power  of 
iacriminatioQ,  thai  her  judirmenl  ahall  learn  to 
tjpet  what  ia  dazzling,  if  it  be  nol  aolid  ;  and 
>  prefer,  not  what  i*  ilriking,  or  briirht,  or  new, 
at  what  i*  jnM-  That  kind  of  bnowledge  which 
i  rather  filled  tbr  home  coninmption  than  fo- 
<i(n  eTportalion,  ia  peculiarly  adapted  la  wo- 

It  ii  becaoae  the  aupcrlicial  nature  of  their 
Incation  forniahca  Ihem  with  a  falae  and  low 
aodard  of  intellectual  eicetlence,  thai  women 
ive  too  often  become  ridiculoua  bj  Ihe  untbund. 


bnnelTaa^  Iwr  Iknily.  and  not  fix  tka  world. 


ed  preteneiona  of  literary  vanity;  for  it  ia  not 
the  really  learned,  bul  the  amatterera  who  bare 
generally  brought  Iheir  acx  into  dUcradit,  by  an 
absurd  affectation,  which  haa  set  then)  on  de> 
apieinjT  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.     There  have 

not  now  common)  pncitatti  ridUulet,  who  a« 
auining  a  auperiorily  to  Ifae  sober  caree  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  acx,  have  claimed  a  lolly 
and  aupercilioua  exemption  from  the  dull  anil 
plodding  drudge riea 

or  Ibii  dim  ipeck  callr!d  earth ! 
There  have  not  b«en  wanting  ill-judging  femalea 
who  have  affected  lo  eaUblish   an  >mnatural  ae- 

of  bearing  in  mind  Ihal  talents  are  Ihe  great  ap. 
pointed  matrumenla  of  usofulneaa,  who  tiave 
acted  as  if  knowledge  Mere  la  confer  on  woman 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  ahauld  ex. 
onerate  her  from  Ihe  discharge  of  female  auliea; 
whereas  It  ia  only  meant  Ihe  more  eminently  to 
'  qualify  her  for  the  perfurmaoce  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  acnse  will  never  ^o^ge^  Uial 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
Buch  as  the  moat  modcratoly  gifted  ma;  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Proiidence  never  makes  thai 
lo  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally  neceaaa. 
ry)  yet  thai  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fullil  them  ;  and  lei  her  remember  that 
the  humhiesi  ofthese  offices,  iierformed  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  Ihe  nkoat  enlightened,  aa  they  tend  to 
Ihe  casting  down  of  those  'high  imaginations' 
which -.vomen  of  genius  are  too  much  templed 

been  aggravated  by  a  falae  education,  may  look 
dawn  on  iconomy  as  a  vulgar  attainmcnl ;  ua- 
worlhj  of  the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivatei! 
inlellscl;but  this  is  the  faltocetimala  of  a  shal- 
low mind.  Economy,  such  as  a  woman  of  lor. 
pracliiB,  is   not  merely  the 


mind,  operating  on  little  d 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  eieried  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arrangement*, 
of  dislribulion  ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
well  Kovetned  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist. She  who  has  Ihe  best  rogulated  mind  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  have  the  beat  regulat' 
ad  family.  Aa  in  liie  superintendauce  uf  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  asen  in  ita  rf ecu  ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  worUs  of  Providence  thai  which 
goes  on  wilh  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re- 
sult nol  of  chance  but  of  design,  so  that,  nuok^jk. 
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ment  which  seems  the  most  easy  is  commonly 
the  consequcnco  of  the  best  concerted  plan  ;  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
andcrstandin^  brought  into  action  :  it  is  calcu- 
lation realized  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice :  it  is  foreseeing  conse- 
quenreSf  and  guarding  against  them ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
nually present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  her  labours,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
ihe  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  miless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  obser- 
vation. Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 
gross  her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
having  provided  for  their  probable  recurrence, 
guards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
■irdinate  expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench- 
ments should  not  swallow  up  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ge- 
neral  scale  of  expense  ;  correcting  and  reducing 
.  an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
OB,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 

StniuSt  will  perhaps  be  found  often  to  accuse 
crself  as  unjustly  as  good  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  angel  for  be- 
ing too  Ciceronian  in  his  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despisini;  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kinus)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hood exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fancy  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
not  on  a  dead  lap-dog;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
circlo ;  surrounded  with  fond  and  flattering 
fViends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  is 
derived  not  from  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  at* — 
that  Mhe  is  a  neighbour,  that  she  is  a  relation. 


that  she  is  a  female,  that  abe  ij  young,  thil  ite 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is  pretty  per- 
haps— when  her  verses  come  to  be  stripped  cl 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  air 
autlior  is  driven  off*  her  *  yantage  groomf  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  oommoolf 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities.  Whik 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  have  meeklv  iit 
down  in  the  humble  shades  of  prose  and  pro. 
dence,  by  a  patient  perseverance  in  rational  Ma* 
dies,  rise  aAerwardi  much  higher  in  the  Kiie 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  o;* 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purposes  tiju 
mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem  t  coo. 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  trne. 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  cto- 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  ratioaaL 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  tbcsr 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  becomes  more  grati- 
fying to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  poor- 
ing  out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw- 
ing into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  eoureta 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  ii 
soon  spent  The  subsequent  efforts  grow  mere 
and  more  feeble,  if  tlie  mind  which  is  oootioa> 
ally  exhausting  itself^  be  not  also  continuailr 
replenished  ;  till  the  latter  compositions  becooe 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideal, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  litik 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  littk  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly  that 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  that  stodr  3 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct  the  judgmeat.     i 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  ua. 
taught  pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  thciK 
halflformed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  vh  fh 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  proit 
only,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  Tiut 
while  conversation  must  polish   and  reflectioE 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  eA- 
large  them  by  the  accession  of  various  kinds  c:' 
virtue  and  elegant  literature  ;  and  that  the  cul- 
tivated mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  tiw 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.    Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  ycoDf 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I   am  only  reinindiiu 
them,  that 

Authors  before  they  write  should  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig- 
norant is  not  to  be  original. 

These  Kclf-taught,  and  self-dependant  srr> 
biers  pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unatttinabk 
praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while  they  difduE 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  know  ledge,  aod 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  withifl 
their  reach.  To  extort  admiratic>n  they  are  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  ia 
composing ;  and  while  tliey  insinuate  how  bttk 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  iotend 
you  should  infer  how  perfect  they  nii^it  han 
made  tliem  had  they  condescended  to  the  drod^ 
ery  of  application:  but  application  with  thea 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  superflnoci 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
lejirning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  ftr 
which  they  solicit  your  praise  :  Alas  !  the  jufli- 
cious  eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  do« 
not  perceive  that  native  strength  and  molbcr 
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wit,  which  in  works  oC  re&l  genius  make  some 
mmenas  for  the  nogligenpe,  which  yet  thej  do 
not  justify.  But  instead  of  extolling  those  effu- 
sions for  their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in 
.  friends  rather  to  blame  them  for  their  crudeness : 
and  when  the  ^oung  candidates  for  fame,  are 
eager  to  prove  m  how  short  a  time  such  a  poem 
has  been  struck  off,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
that  they  had  not  either  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
rcirained  from  writing  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
case  the  work  would  nave  been  less  defective, 
and  in  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  discover- 
ed more  humility^  and  self-distrust 

A  general  capacity  for  Knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  at  largo,  will 
always  put  a  woman  into  the  best  state  of  di- 
reeling  her  pursuits  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  in  life  may  after- 
wards require.    But  she  should  be  carefully  in- 
-      structed  that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
=*      still  higher  attainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
them  as  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  fame 
"      and  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversive  of 
her  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  the 
s-      spirit  of  a  christian. 

te         Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
iz     means  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
Q     it  for  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
:_     lidered  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the 
bodv  for  the  same  purpose !  And  the  valetudi- 
M     narian  who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obser- 
vance of  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
-:.     rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
— .     tending  to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment  of  increased  usefulness,  acts  on  the  same 
r^      low  and  selfish  principle  with   her  who  reads 
merely  for  pleasure  and  for  fame,  without  any 
design  of  devoting  the  more  enlarged  and  invi- 
!       gorated  mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  wonian  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
fl  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re» 
mark  often  applies)  than  any  which  she  will  de- 
rive from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  the  quali- 
fied approbation  that  it  it  really  extraordinary 
for  a  urnnan.  Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institution,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  tlie  other  sex  as  the 
tipontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
soil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  often 
draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wondering  commenda- 
tion, not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- 
selves, but  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in- 
difTerent  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
fore  we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 
As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  they  need  be 
tiie  less  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other 
eex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
bv  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  female  understand- 


ing  being  the  most  liaely  means  to  put  an  end 
to  those  petty  and  absurd  contentions  for  equality 
which  female  smatterers  so  anxiously  maintain. 
I  say  smatterers,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man^s  understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness  in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  power ;  and  the  more  her  iudgmentis 
rectified,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  station  she  was  born  to  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrants,  and  those 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feel  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
deserving  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  indiffer- 
ent enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women , 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  your  admira- 
tion, she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  world ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  feeu 
that  her  own  are  involved  as  an  individual. 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fights  for  her- 
self; the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  whue  tlie  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

wou  d  hut  bo  qucea  for  life, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 

a  whole  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  following  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  female  com- 
plainant, with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause ;  for  violence  commonly  implies  doubt, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  then  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of 
learning  was  beginning  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pens,  they  had  for  their  advocates  al) 
those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to  hope 
from  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these  literar?  .adlaa 
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become  by  the  adalation  of  their  numeroas  pane. 
gyrisUt,  that  tliroagh  these  repeated  dranghtt 
ot'inebriatiog  praise,  they  even  lost  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 
grew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
scorned  to  litigate  for  what  they  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  possessed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  waa  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  court-ladies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates, they  could  not  long  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause  ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
facts ;  quotations  from  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
asi^rtions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  offered  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
rffuct  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  of^en  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness  ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and 
especially  as  it  then  oflcn  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair  ;  when 
slie  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  Uieologian  do 
less  in  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  ?  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
«o  much  her  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  oflen 
'flattering,  though  she  wa.o  the  dupe  of  her  more 
^eep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  Their  memorial  ij  perithed 
wiih  ihem,*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
us  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa. 
tion  disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  JitRrary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmisher, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles  ;  which  provoked 
BO  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
eflfcct  Those  who  promised  theniselvcs  that 
their  names  would  outlive  *■  one  half  of  round 
eternity,*  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodifi^ally  offered  the  inccnsp,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumen,  arc  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  ^coined  lo  have 
oeen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  |K.-ace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
vhot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 
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it  appears  that  though  open  rebellion  had  cca9?c 
yet  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced 
it  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphrr 
lain  in  abeyance.  The  contest  has  reeratiT 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  mahi* 
plied  exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  dcDiiBc 
waa  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogatirr.  : 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  righu  i 
shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Pan::«- 
sian  territory  ;  the  revived  contention  has  t^kfc 
a  more  serious  turn,  and  brings  forward  p:.-- 
tical  as  well  as  intellectual  pretensions;  A^i 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innorating  period, 
the  imposing  term  ofrif^htt  has  been  prodocfc 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pretenden. 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  mind*  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  tc 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  ia 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the  p«t 
which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this  workL 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interefj 
of  woman  who  would  lif\  her  from  the  impor. 
tant  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill  viti 
fantastic  dignity  a  loflier  but   less  appropriaSe 
niche.     Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hap- 
piness, who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  from 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
innovations  which   would   depreciate  her  real 
value.     Each  sex   has  its  proper   ezceUendH 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  doini 
into  the  common  character  by  the  fusion  of 
the    new    philosophy.      Why    should    we   do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mota! 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  lift? 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  origim! 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived   the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  ?  Is  cither  sex  soaboond- 
ing  in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  oo  tbi 
other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men  no  need  tc 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off*,  and  their  harsh 
ness  and  asperities  smoothed   and  polished  Irr 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  sofbiess  aac 
refinement !  Are  the  ideas  of  women  natoraJh 
s>)  cfry  judicious,  are  their  principles  so  tsn'an- 
hly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  tff 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  Lhnr 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,    none  of  that  addi- 
tional invigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stron^»»r  sex  7  What  identitr 
could  advantageously  su[)crri*dc  such  an  eoliven- 
ing  opposition,  such  an  interesting  varietf  o'" 
character?  Is  it  not  th»>n  ni*)re  wise,  as  well  s- 
more   honourable   to   move  contentedlv  in  t.V 
plain    path    which    Providence    has    obviooslr 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  ht* 
for  the  most  part  rationally   confirmed  ther. 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomine'y. 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  I*  V- 
not  desirable   to  be  the  lawful  possessort  of  i 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turV-- 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  J» 
good  originalii,  than  had  imitators?  to  be  tilt 
best  thinff  of  one's  own  kind,  rather  than  an  it»> 
rior  thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind  ^  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indifferent  meo' 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  tei 
—No.    It  is  her  xeal  for   their  true  tiiternt 
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whicfi  leads  her  to  oppose  their  imaginary  rigktt. 
It  is  her  regard  for  their  happiness  whicn  makes 
her  endeavour  to  cure  them  of  a  feverish  thiait 
for  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
guard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
ing the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meekness  of  their  religious  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  tlie  empty  renown  which  was  ever  at- 
tained  by  the  misapplied  energies  cf  the  sex  ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
of  reason  and  philosophy  ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  ^iven  to  the 
Inrd  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 

'  to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
darinfr  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
complicated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 

^     tion  of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 

-  leience,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 

-  professions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
1  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
inferiority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist.  She  has  other  re- 
quisiteB,  better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
parposes  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 

^work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
~  woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
banting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ingni  ot  the  heart ;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
m|p  senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires  ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraud  ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  folly  ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
oe];  to  all  that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
taach,  must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
hu  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
oomc  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 

of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 

■~  ry,  or  warms  by  just  and  affecting  sentiment, 

women  are  excellent     They  possess  in  a  high 

jog^rec  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 

and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 

and  defective  which  cotnes  under  the  denoiiiina- 

ion  of  taste.     Both  in  composition  and  action 

hey  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 

generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 

■eize  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 

Thftv  aro  acuto  observers,  and  accurate  judges 

of  life  aiid  manners,  as  far  as  their  own  sphere 


of  observation  extends  *  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis- 
tant prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loftier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  ccrtatp 
tact  which  oHien  enables  them  to  feel  what  is 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  defme 
it.  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  naturu  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  *vho  are  oflen 
called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  n 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  jwrfs,  but  are  inferior  in  wholentn 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding  :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  so. 
perior  man  :  that  if  women  have  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  Uie  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  pur 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca-  * 
recr  of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple  ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiftness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective, the  alleged  inferiority  of  tlieir  minds 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  be  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

•  What  indivnoBPff  even  reawnsble  women  to  conecdo 
in  these  points  in.  that  the  weakest  man  instantly  lays 
hold  on  the  concM:<«inn ;  and  on  the  mere  fronnii  of  sex. 
plumes  hinisnlf  on  his  own  indiviilual  anperiority  .  in- 
ferriui;  that  the  0illic«t  man  is  superior  to  the  flr»t  raut 
woman. 
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remain  an  undecided  a«  to  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence between  the  masculine  and  feminine  an- 
dcrBtanding,  as  ths  question  between  the  under- 
standings of  blacks  and  whitps;  for  until  men 
and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
are  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
jf  their  minds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
iver  they  be,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
never  be  fairly  ascertained. 

And  when  we  nee  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
sec  it  frequently  ?)  so  many  women  nobly  rising 
from  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  system  of  society, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
a  viiTorous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  a  storiing  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
ning lifi^hts  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  *  darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
churcn,  have  disencumbered  themselves  from 
the  girjom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
rior to  all  the  errors  of  a  porrupt  theology. 

But  w  hatever  characteristical  distinctions  may 
exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of  her  body,  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  mind ; 
from  a  less  systematic  education,  and  from  the 
subordinate  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life  ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  circumstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
her  equality.  ChriUianiiy  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity  ;  in  Christ  Jesus, 
an  there  is  neither  *■  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
free,'  so  there  b  neither  *■  male  nor  female.*  In 
the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
*  Women'  (to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
•prelate)  *  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race  ; 
equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  9f 
Christ*  In  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
hero  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
favourable,  and  their  opportunitins,  ofton,  less 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
Christian  courm,  women  have  every  superior 
advantafre,  whether  wo  connidcr  the  natural 
make  of  their  minds,  their  Icinure  for  acquisi- 
tion  in  youth,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  sof\ 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude  ;  their  feelings  tender  and  lively  ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
spirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
live  benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  tliis  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
them  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment  and  dependancc,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable  to  religion.  They  feel,  perhaps,  more 
'iitjmately  the  want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own.  Christianity  brings  that  sapennca 
ced  strength  ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their  conwriou 
weakness,  and  offers  the  onlj  tme  coanti-rpoije 
to  it — *  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  iuSns:- 
ty,*  is  still  the  heart-cbeerijig  language  ■.•{*  a  gra. 
cious  Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Cbri»Uaniti 
fewer  of  tliosc  prejudices  which  persons  nf  ti^ 
other  sex  too  often  early  contract  Men,  froa 
their  classical  education,  acquire  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  manners  of  pac^Ji  antiquiiy,  uc 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy :  titu,  to> 
gether  with  the  impure  taint  caught  froiu  tbe 
loose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  lieeO' 
tious  language  even  of  their  historians  (in  vbon 
we  reasonably  look  for  more  gravity;  oAea 
weakens  the  good  impressioos  of  young  meo. 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  br 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  Kst- 
ter.  Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  veik 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraTed  mytbob* 
gy  ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  co 
hear  of  the  *  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  wkos 
he  has  sent*  While  women,  though  strng^iiif 
with  the  saihe  natural  corruptioiia,  have  eom' 
monly  less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fever 
schemes  to  unlearn  ;  they  have  not  to  shake  off 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencumber  Ihdr 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  favourite  theoriM : 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  ae•d^ 
my  any  *  oppositioiui  of  science*  to  obatrnct  ikor 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines  taught  on  Ike 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  reaiitr 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  tktt 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  affecticBsle 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  readimi 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  men :  tbef 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  erroriiH 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  kI 
dom  that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealiae 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  more  b- 
clined  to  the  perusal  of  works  which  qoickct 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  auch  as  awakes 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  Im 
disposed  to  consider  the  oompoeitions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objeetio'ns  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  (kith  and  rules  of  life. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  sboald 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  oflen  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  means  of  d* 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  tbe 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ought,  thercicre,tB 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  vhirk 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  sbooA 
let  them  slip.*  Women  are,  also,  from  their  dr 
mestic  habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  aiv: 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  a»  «c. 
cured  from  those  difficulties  and  strong  teoif^ 
tions  to  which  men  are  ezpoaed  in  the  tuma.i 
of  a  bustling  world.  Their  livaa  are  more  rt 
golar  and  uniform,  loss  agitated  by  the  passioB 
the  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  op! 
nions,  and  the  opposition  of  interests  which  di 
vide  society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  possessioo  of  ti 
lents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as  lavyen 
they  are  preserved  from  the  perilof  having  taci 
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(irmciples  warped  by  that  too  indiscriminate  de- 
fence of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  the  profes- 
sors  of  the  law  are  exposed.  If  we  should  ques- 
tion their  title  to  eminence  as  mathematicians, 
they  are  happily  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
which  men  devoted  to  that  science  are  said  to 
be  liable :  namely,  that  of  looking  for  demon- 
stration on  subjects,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
are  incapable  of  affording  it  If  they  are  less 
conversant  in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  physi- 
cians, and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
livered from  the  error  into  which  many  of  each 
of  these  have  sometimes  fallen,  I  mean  from  the 
fatal  habit  of  resting  in  second  causes,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  pro- 
claim his  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  concluding, 
when  they  observe  *  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully we  are  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  from  privileges,  which 
they  are  sometimes  foolishly  disposed  to  envy, 
consists  not  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
piness. If  they  enjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
public  life  and  high  offices,  do  they  not  escape 
the  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  bemg  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
Jiey  not  avoid  the  load  of  duty  inseparably  con- 
«i€Cted  with  such  privileges  7  Preposterous  pains 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
jealousy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  public  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
Dor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
After  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
Co  them  as  an  hardship,  that  while  they  arc  ex- 
pected to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  con- 
tent to  relinquish  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
compelled  to  renounce  fame,  while  they  must 
aedoiously  labour  lo  deserve  it 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
▼lews  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-iudging 
panegyrists;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
wonid  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christian 
heroes  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  the 
old  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
panuey  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  Chris- 
tian  hope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 
men to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 
nobler  prize  for  their  ambition,  *  the  prize  of  the 
hurh  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ;*  by  sub- 
•titoting,  for  that  popular  and  fluctuating  voice, 
which  may  cry,  *  Hoeanna,*  and  *  crucify*  in  a 
breath,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  is  eternal  life.* 

If  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadvantage 
attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
ao  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and  that  the  stain 
once  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 
by  Uiat  very  circumstance  as  if  indistinctively 
to  shrink  from  all  those  irregularities  to  which 
the  loss  of  character  is  so  certainly  expected  to 
*>e  attached  ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  circum- 
spection the  most  distant  approach  towards  the 

Vol-  I.  4  2 


confines  of  danger  ?  Let  them  not  lament  it  as 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil  ;*  let  them  not  regret  that  the  conscious, 
ness  of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  purity 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  i 
more  deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  yet  1  would 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibility  to  honest  fame  : 
I  would  call  on  women  to  reflect  that  our  reli- 
^ion  has  i\ot  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereaAer,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  by  lifting  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  ta  the 
most  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  n'om  oblivion  to  in- 
famy) named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  few  of  those  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  *  Of  devout  and  hon- 
ourable women,*  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
*  not  a  few.*  Some  of  the  most  affecting  scenes, 
the  most  interostinsr  transactions,  and  the  most 
touching  conversations  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  women* 
Their  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
eminent  inatanres  of  faith  and  love.  They  ara 
the  first  lemarked  as  having  *  ministered  to  himi 
of  their  substance.*  Theirs  was  the  praise  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  when 
he  was  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope> 
less  circumstances  of  his  ignominious  death ,. 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  attending  at 
his  tomb,  and  the ^rst  on  the  morning  when  he 
aroae  from  it  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  re* 
ceiving  the  earliest  consolation  from  their  risen 
Lord ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com- 
missioned to  announce  his  glorious  resurrection.. 
And  even  to  have  furnished  heroic  confessors,, 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinking  martyrs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  not  been  the  ezclusiye 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CoNVKasATioN. — Hints  suggested  on  the  subject, 
— On  the  tempers  and  dispositions  to  be  intro- 
duced in  it. — Errors  to  be  avoided.  Vanity 
under  various  shapes  the  cause  of  those  errors.. 

The  sexes  will  naturally  desire  to  appear  to 
each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the  other  will 
best  like ;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro> 
cally  ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or 
less  rational  as  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
less  recommend  them  to  the  'ither.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
distinguished  sense  and  learning,  are  too  ap^  ^ 
consider  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  whict 
they  are  rather  to  rest  their  understandings 
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than  to  exercise  ihcm  ;  while  Iadi<*8,  in  return, 
are  too  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
lending^  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
they  often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have  ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  understand- 
ing of  men,  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  their 
own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  mind  which  women  actually 
possess ;  but  would  even  awaken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
doing  this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  companions  who  were  better 
able  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  imparting  improvement. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  young  women  found 
it  did  not  often  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  tlioy  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  their  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
for  instructive  conversation,  men  will  not  be 
apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable  ;  much 
less  vyill  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  been  previously  given,  that  it  will  be  accep- 
table, or  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
rnthcr  than  overstrained  by  intense  application. 
The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  applica- 
tion or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
for  studious  or  public  men.  The  due  conside. 
ration  of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  siiciety ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  half  way ;  for  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  raUonal  a  cast  as  would  yet 
somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com- 
monly seek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  aa 
a  refuge  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 
almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the  oUicr 
•ex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  instructive 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intellect  And  in  the  few  eases  in  which 
It  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  their  presence,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  considered  as  having  little  interest  in 
aerious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
happen  to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  di- 
luted with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 
■oflened  to  their  taste  ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 
They  are  reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
are  seeking  to  inform  their  understanding,  and 


are  considered  as  beings  who  most  be  oootentrl 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  false  nie<&iiiD, 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  jodgs  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see,  the  ladies  wbon 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  insompe 
tent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  wlm» 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be  u 
shining  as  they  are  able ;  do  we  wish  to  m 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  disqnin. 
tions  ?  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  theological  polemics. 

And  find  no  end  in  wand*riof  nuues  lost  ? 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro- 
cess between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  propoM> 
tions  of  Jansenius?  Do  we  wish  to  enthroot 
them  in  the  professor*s  chair,  to  deliver  oradn, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weigh  tilt 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  scales  of 
Quintilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama* 
tic  composition  ^  Aristoile^a  clock!  Orr^ 
nouncing  those  foreign  aids,  do  we  desire  to 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independenee  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers,  labour- 
ing to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  reslloi 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  with 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please,  which  never 
pleases  7 

Diteura  de  boa  mots,  fkdes  caracteres  1 

All  this  be  far  from  them  ! — But  we  do  wkk 
to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred  wooer 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  from  imin 
teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  oam 
munications,  from  frivolous  earnestness,  fron 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  aboot 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indiflerenes  to 
topics  the  most  important ;  from  a  cold  vaniiy, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  self-Ion^ 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  ib 
engaging  flattery,  and  from  all  the  factitioei 
manners  of  artificial  intercourse.  We  do  wish 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  waD 
as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  to 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  dulness,  to  mi* 
meaning  levity,  to  systematic  nnprofitablenesiL 
Let  mo  not  however,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  meant  to  prescribe  that  ladies  should  aflset 
to  discuss  lofty  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggest 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplicity, 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  afler  all,  both  tiw 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  must  be 
in  a  great  measure  made  up. 

It  is  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing  that 
verges  towards  learned^  and  the  terror  of  im- 
puted enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  serious  conversation  ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinguish  us,  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  arc  by  general 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  from  thv 
society  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  Bi:t 
we  miffht  almost  as  consistently  givo  op  thf 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  few  persons  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water,  because  «ioir« 
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nthnrt  have  been  drowned,  ti 

joTmenti  of  intelleelu&l,  uid  the 

rdigioua  inteicourBG,  because  ihe  learned  world 

hai  aometimea  been  iureiled  with  pedaata,  and 

the  rdigioua  urorld  with  fiuialio. 

Aa  ia  the  momentoui  timu  in  which  we  lire 
it  ia  mit  to  impoaeible  to  pu*  an  eTsniag  in 
Dorapan^  but  the  talk  will  ao  inerilabl;  revert 
to  politica,  that  without  any  premeditated  de- 
tip),  every  one  preaent  ahall  infallibly  be  able 

why,  in  Ibe  far  higher  concern  of  eternal  tfainga, 
ihould  we  10  carefully  ahun  every  offered  op- 
IMrlunity  of  bearing  even  a  caaual  testimmiy  le 
the  part  we  eapouae  in  relieion  ^     Why,  while 


te  in  religioi 
if  point  of  coi 


lo  doubt  on  the  mind  of: 
idopt  the  party  of  Pill  or  Faz,  shall  we  chooae 
o  leave  it  very  problematiRal  whether  we  belong 
a  God  or  Baal  I  Why,  in  religion,  ai  wall  ai 
D  politic!,  ahould  we  not  act  like  people  who, 

Lnd  tnea  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
tf  their  grand  concern,  and  dropping,  at  leabt, 
in  incidental  inlimatioQ  of  Ihe  aide  to  which 
hny  belong  T 

Even  Ibe  newa  of  the  day,  in  Bueh  an  eventful 
■eriod  aa  the  preacnt,  may  lend  frequent  occa. 
iona  to  a  woman  of  principle  IQ  declare,  without 
arade,  her  laith  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
rorld ;  her  truit  in  a  particular  Providence  j 
lar  belief  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence ;  her  con- 
tdence  in  tlie  power  of  God,  in  educinjr  good 
rom  evil,  in  hia  employing  wicked  nations,  not 
js  favDurilea,  but  inslrumenta ;  her  persuasion 
hat  present  aucceaa  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
avonr;  in  short,  tome  intimation  that  she  is 
lOt  aahamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  ie  under 
lie  inSuonce  of  Christian  faith ;  that  she  i>  stea- 
lily  ^verned  by  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
vhich  no  authority  is  loo  great  to  make  her 
.shamed,  which  no  occasion  is  too  trivial  to  call 
nto  eiarcise.  A  general  concurrence  in  habi- 
uallj  exhibiting  thia  spirit  of  decided  faith  and 
lojy  trust,  would  inconceivably  discourage  that 
lert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
valeh  U>  produce  itself:  and,  as  we  have  altea- 
ly  obaerved,  if  women,  who  derive  authority 
Fom  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but  reflect  how 
heir  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  bow  their 
athorily  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  their 
tiard,  that  general  society  might  become  a 
cene  of  profilsble  communication  and  common 
cnproTemenI;  and  the  young  who  are  looking 
IT  models  on  which  to  fashion  themselves,  would 
■ecome  ashamed  and  afraid  of  eihibitiog  any 
hing  like  levity,  or  scepticism,  or  profanenesa. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  ia  not  meant  to 

Je,  would  also  otlen  be  improper.  It  is  not  in- 
raded  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  abruptly 
otroduced,  ur  unsuitably  prolonged  ;  but  only 
hat  they  should  not  be  ayatemalically  shunned  ; 
or  the  brend  offanaticism  be  Hied  on  the  per- 
on  who,  with  whatever  propriety  haiarda  the 
^traduction  of  such  subjects.  It  is  evident, 
owever,  that  tliis  general  dread  of  aerious  to. 
ics  arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
-uo  nature  of  dr  ■'     -  '  ' '  - 


the  principle  aipreased  b^  the  vulgar  phrase  ai 
the  danger  of  playing  with  edge  tooli-.  They 
conceive  of  religion  as  something  whiuli  involves 
oontraversy,  and  dispute  ;  aometliing  cither  mo. 
lonoholy  or  miachievouii  something  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  hu- 
mours and  hatred  ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question 
which  has  two  sides;  as  ofa  sort  of  party-busi- 
nesi  which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  much 
ia  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  asen  announ- 
ced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  atipulated  aa  an  attraction,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  aa  being  likely  to  eicile  anger 
and  party  distiuctions,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  apirit 
of  that  religion  whoee  direct  object  it  was  to 
brincr  >  peace  and  good  will  to  men  " 

Women  loo  little  live  or  converse  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  understandinga,  and  however 
we  have  deprecated  aflbclation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver- 
aing.  the  understanding  gains  more  by  stretch- 
ing than  stooping.     If  by  oieitiag  llBelfit  may 


LoaUit 


fls,  yet 


t  will  hi 


gain  something.  The  mind  by  always  applying 
ilacll  to  objeuta  below  its  level,  contract*  its  di- 
mensions, and  shrinks  itaelf  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  the  understanding 
which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and  raisea 
itself,  growa  stronger  by  eierciae,  larger  bydit 

La  not  favour. 


ler  by  c 
,  of  gen 


'slac 
The 


able  to  i>  . 
which  the  most  frivolnuB  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  seriou*  are 
despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  lan- 
tern i  the  scene  is  perpetually  shilling.  In  this 
inoeeeant  change  we  must 

Csteli,  e'er  Ibe  fSII,  llw  Cynthia  of  the  miauts;— 
and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evanai. 
cent  probably  like  its  rapid  prccursora,  while  in 

ledge,  has  alao  not  unfrcquently  led  even  the  gay 
ondidle  to  Ihe  aflaclation  of  mixing  a  aprinkling 
of  acicnce  with  the  mesa  of  diwpation.  The 
ambition  of  appearing  lobe  well  informed  breaka 
out  even  in  those  trlHers  who  will  not  spare 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
for  scquiring  thst  knowledge,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  odcn  diirnifies  the  pur. 
auits  of  their  day,  without  rescuing  them  from 
the  vanitiea  of  the  night.  A  course  of  lectures 
(thst  admirable  assistant  lor  enlightening  the 
understanding)  ia  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  substitute  Ihe  sppearance  of  knowledge 
for  the  fatieue  of  appticatiop.  But  where  this 
valuable  help  is  attended  merely  like  any  other 
public  exhibition,  a*  a  behionablo  pursuit,  and 
ia  not  furthered  by  c 


oir  tl 


skill.     But 


on    would  it  not  be  more 
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are  better  informed  to  avoid  the  uae  of  technical 
terinR  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  coaveyed 
without  them  ?  For  it  argaes  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  names  of  tools;  the  ability  lies  in 
knowing  their  use:  and  while  it  is  in  the  thing, 
not  m  tne  term,  that  real  knowledge  consists, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  is  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledee  of  the  science. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
such  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  slen- 
der advantages  to  account,  that  there  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  been  taught  a  rule 
of  syntax,  yet  by  a  quick  facility  in  profiting 
from  the  best  books  and  the  besit  company,  hard, 
ly  ever  violate  one ;  and  who  oAen  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
without  having  studied  any  of  the  laws  of  com- 
position. Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  result  of  obn^rvation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women.^ 
Yet  en  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  ezpres- 
iions,  but  crude  and  unfounded  notions;  and 
still  oflener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
of  a  subjert,  with  the  imposiii^  air  of  recent  in- 
vention, and  all  the  vanity  of  crin^cions  discove- 
ry. This  is  because  their  acquirements  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
■traction ;  what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  t/ie  very  surface  of 
their  minds,  like  the  appliqu^r  nf  the  embroider- 
er, instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  ha%'c  become  a  part 
of  the  stuflT.  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  i.iey  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  could  be  devised 
for  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction  : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant  Knowledge  that  is 
hunU  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  ie  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  haii  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larecr  works,  as  was 
obeerved  in  a  former  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  hut  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
sketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  thoce  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artful  distribution  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer, 
seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
feature  or  two,  can  do.  The  instructiiMi  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  muc^  drawn  from  the  scanty  and 
penurious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
kind  :  this,  when  it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a 
person's  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  scholar ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  doM  not  make  a  full  mind  ;  it  does  not 
furnish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
onderstanding,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
mind  to  any  trains  of  reflection  :  for  the  subject^,  j 
besides  bemg  each  succinctly.  and«  on  account  i 
oTcUf  hrvrity,  superfirially  treated,  are  distinct  | 


I  and  disconnected ;  they  arise  cot  of  no 

{  nation  of  ideas,  nor  any  dependent  series  of  de 

'  duction.     Yet  on  this  pleasant  bat  desnlton 

reading,  the  mind  which   has  not  been  trainee 

>  to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repose  itself  in  asm 

of  creditable  indolence,  instead  of  stretching  ill 

energies  in  the  wholesome  laboor  oToooiecatiTv 

investigation." 

I  I  am  not  discouraging  stndy  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  knowiedgf 
information  is  good  at  whatever  period  and  ir 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.  Bat  in  sad 
cases  it  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  hoaii. 
lity  :  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  in  miai 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  long  knovi 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  be  awarsof 
advancing  as  novel  tiiat  which  is  common,  asfi 
obtruding  as  rare  that  which  every  body  pos- 
sesses.—^rne  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  pndi 
of  their  reading,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  introduce  in  canversatioi 
quotatimis  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hsad, 
because  they  happen  at  the  instant  to  reeor  to 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhaps,  found  ia  Ik 
book  they  have  just  been  reading.  Unappis- 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  shsv 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.  That  joit 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  by  a  wi 
how  to  awaken  a  corresponding  intage,  or  to 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  which  fiOs  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  anc 
more  taste  than  bare  citations  ;  and  a  miad  isi- 
bued  with  elc^n't  knowledge  will  inentablj 
betray  the  opulence  of  its  resources,  even  oo  to- 
pics which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literatare 
It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  acquirements,  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  the  indefi- 
nable charm  of  conversation.  Well-inlbmsd 
persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to  have  road 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  alwap  ds- 
tailing, lists  of  authors;  for  a  moster-roU  of 
names  may  be  learnt  from  the  catak^oe  asweS 
as  from  the  library. — ^Though  hooey  owes  iu 
exquisite  taste  to  the  fragrance  of  the  saeeteH 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  apptan 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so  adniim- 
bly  worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  doe  propor- 
tion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  perfecliflB 
of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not  tasting  indiviis* 
ally  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  camatiaB,or 
any  of  those  sweets  of  the  very  essence  of  iD 
which  it  is  compounded.  But  true  judgant 
will  discover  the  infusion  which  troe  modestj 
will  not  display;  and  even  oomrooa  sabjedi 
passing  through  a  cultivated  onderstandiBf. 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  richnesa.  A  power  i 
apt  selection  is  more  valaable  than  any  power 
of  general  retention ;  and  an  apposite  remark 
which  shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands  i 
higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  napk 
acts  of  memory ;  for  the  bosineas  of  the  i 
is  only  to  store  up  materials  which  the 
standing  is  to  mix  and  work  ap  with  "Is  naiiff 

*  The  writer  canaot  be  supposed  desirous  of  ^Kfnr.: 
atinff  the  value  of  tlwse  naanj  tw^autifal  periodical  rmr- 
whkh  adorn  oar  lancnafe.  Bnt.  perhaps,  it  wtta  > 
better  to  refale  the  miad  with  them  sinctT.  at  di#«^- 
times,  than  to  read,  at  the  same  siitinc.  amottita^f  '' 
short  piecx  on  di«iiniilnr  nil  •in''-iRnert»4  r^tr*  ' 
««f  af  getting  tkroms^k  »kr  h***'. 
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fiusultieo,  and  which  the  judgment  U  to  bring 
oat  and  apply.  But  young  women  who  have 
more  vivacity  than  sense,  and  more  vanity  than 
vivacity,  often  risk  the  charge  of  absurdity  to 
etcape  that  of  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare 
two  authors  who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  than 
mias  the  occasion  to  show  that  they  have  read 
both. 

Among  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  some 
ladies  possess  that  of  suddenly  diverting  it  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  Bowing, 
because  some  word  used  by  the  person  who  was 
speaking  has  accidentally  struck  out  a  new  train 
of  thinking  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  because 
the  general  idea  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor- 
responding idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Young 
ladies,  whose  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
plined by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
thev  may  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  willmgly  hazard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vain,  for  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
more  than  the  justest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowers,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
a  metaphor. — Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
high  as  eloquence,  are  oflen  surprised  that  you 
rofuae  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  arc  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  requiring  a 
proof.  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
consider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  tlio  right  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  ask  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
(brce  of  their  argument,  so  much  as  to^e  au- 
thority of  their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  leads 
lively  women  oflen  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it :  on  any  given  point  they 
scldomer  doubt  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
been  accufltomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
oiough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  its  difficulties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Id  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sighted  and 
short-sighted  ?  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
monly see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
them ;  and,  having  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
sabjcct,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind will  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing. They  pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously  ;  for 
they  want  that  obstinate  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  grows  stouter  by  repulae.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  ex- 
ists :  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade  themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
While  the  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
its  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under  all  its  as- 


pects,  in  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
before  they  decide ;  you  will  oflen  find  the  mont 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per- 
plezities  in  which  the  question  is  involved,  she 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whose  yery  penetration  keeps  him  silent  She 
secretly  despises  the  dull  perception  and  slow 
decision  of  him  who  is  patiently  untying  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  she  exhibits  more  dex- 
terity by  cutting.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  princi- 
ple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opinion 
is  best  worth  having  is  discouraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  has 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  tn- 
verting  the  Apostle's  precept,  and  being  $wift  to 
speak,  $low  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  that 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modesty  of  youthful  females  !  But  the  si- 
lence  of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distinct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illu- 
minated countenaf  ce  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion,  which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous for  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  also 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  useful  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  ofVener  ^in  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite; and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  &iling  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  7  And 
even  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  is 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  whaefthey 
themeelves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watching  7  The  very  turn  of  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  slight- 
est  degree  of  interest  in  any  thin^jr  th^t  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  he  in  wait  for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing vanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so  much  as 
a  field  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glory  of 
oar  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of"^  our 
fbllow  ereatnres.     Well-bred    dind   ixltft.\!&^<c^. 
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1/hristians  are  not,  when  they  join  in  society,  to 
coni>ii!er  themselves  us  eritcrincr  the  lints  like  in- 
tellectual prize-fighters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
on-n  vifrour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
versary, and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory. 
Truth  and  not  triumph  should  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  there  are  few  occasions  in  life,  in 
which  we  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  resist  the 
i^i^aults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  conrer- 
Hition.  Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepresenta- 
tion, resentment,  disdain,  levity,  impatience,  in- 
!-int»erity,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
irratified.  Constantly  to  stru^t^le  against  the 
(iesire  of  being-  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowinj^,  than  those  with  whom  we 
associate,  demands  the  ince:*sant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigilance ;  a  vig^ilance  which  the  go- 
nerality  are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary in  the  intercourne  of  common  society. 
On  the  contrary, cheer 'M I  conversation  is  ratlier 
considered  as  an  exc.nption  and  release  from 
watchfulness,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
It  But  a  circumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  off  his  poet ;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ed to  public  combat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
great  spiritual  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sulFiciont  to  be  armed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
a  stage  on  wliich  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
,  falls  we  give  to  our  adversary  ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good-breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
siders  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  conver- 
ntion,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tice  any  talent  in  others,  which  their  own  mo- 
desty, or  conscious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.    To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
out     There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole- 
rably on   some  one  topic:  what  that   is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel : 
and  however  superior  we  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
haps, in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  them ; 
or  if  wc  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholosome  exercise  to  our  humility 
and  self-denial ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity ;  we  shall,  if  we  take  this  course  on 
just  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 
gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  bo  giving  confi-  I 
dence  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  de- 
pressed spirit    And  to  place  a  just  remark,  ha- 
zarded by  the  diffident,  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous point  of  view ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive^  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
eonversation,  Un  brilliant,  but  fsr  more  valua- 
Ue,  than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


tor  by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  exciting  admira- 
tion by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  mind, 
that  which  requires  the  severest  castigation :  jH 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  fascinating  qualitj 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  the  chararttr 
of  an  amiable  woman ;  for  to  manage  with  dii 
creot  modesty  a  dangerous  talent,  confers  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  from 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  removes  tbi 
temptation  to  misemploy  it  To  women,  wit  ii 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  noChiag 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of  religion  can 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  one  order  of  human  beings  that  reqaires 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  nM>re  thsa 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendency.  In- 
temperate wit  craves  admiration  as  its  natural 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread! 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  subsiA. 
ing  on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpetual  panegyric; 
and  like  tfie  vulture  in  the  Grecian  fable,  Ik 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.  Simple  tmtk 
and  sober  approbation  become  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid to  the  {Nilate  daily  vitiated  by  ti.e  delickmk 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Un- 
der the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
safely  and  pleasantly  exercised ;  for  chattited 
wit  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unfemi- 
nine  quality.  But  huTnour^  especially  if  it  de- 
generates into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  im  very 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on  ;  for  it  is  so  difficoit 
totally  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of  buf- 
foonery, that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  ktat 
more  of  tlie  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriate 
grace,  and  without  which  every  other  quAli^ 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain  in  another 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  the  moet 
successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  bumilitr, 
will  not  despise  thoee  lesser  arts  which  she  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  she  be  some- 
times put  to  the  trial  of  havinjg  her  superioi 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  she  u 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dinary accomplishment  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themistocles*  was  just  to  CMie  who  thought  that 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  should  employ 
his  time  like  an  effiiminate  lutinist,  yet  be  would 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  be  had 
happened  to  understand  music 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own  dis- 
course, and  to  undervalue  the  more  humble  pre- 
tensions of  less  showy  characters ;  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  that  some  of  more  ordinary  abi- 
lities are  now  and  then  guilt?  of  the  opposite 
error  and  foolishly  affect  to  value  themselves  <■ 
not  making  use  of  the  understanding  they  real- 
ly possess  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  even  more 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction  in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intellec- 
tual endowments,  while  they  exclaim,  with 
much  affected  humility  and  much  real  eniy, 
that  *  they  are  thankful  eAey  are  not  genioseSi 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  graUtnde  «s- 

•  •  Can  yt>a  play  on  the  lute  V  said  aoertain  Atlvsiu 
to  Themistocles.    *  No/  replied  be,  *  bat  I 
little  village  a  great  city.* 
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pressed  on  any  occasion,  yet  the  want  of  seme 
is  really  no  sucii  great  mercy  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  it  would  indicate  a  hotter  spirit,  were  they 
to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
moderate  understanding  they  possess,  than  to 
expose  with  a  too  visible  pbasure,  the  imaginary 
or  real  defects  of  their  more  shining  acquaint- 
.Jice.  Women  of  the  brightest  faculties  should 
not  only  'bear  those  faculties  meekly/  but 
should  consider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
to  fulfil  those  humbler  otBces  which  make  up 
tlie  business  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  higher  gifU.  In  the 
inean  time  women  of  lower  attainments  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  such  abilities  as  Providence 
has  arsigned  them  ;  and  while  they  should  not 
deride  excellences  which  are  above  their  reach, 
they  should  not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which 
did  not  depend  on  themselves ,  nor,  because  God 
has  denied  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one  he 
has  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting  that 
one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  ta- 
lents. Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenious,  or  consider  the  absence  of  talents  as 
Uie  criterion  of  worth.  Humility  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  dulness.  lolly  is  as  con- 
ceited as  wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  time  out- 
etrips  knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Elqually 
earnest  competitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
V^anity  insinuates  itself  into  the  female  heart 
under  a  variety  of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
tlie  watch  lo  enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  which  was  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  scon  as  restless  emotion  agitate 
the  features  of  an  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
and  fame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  suspense 
on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  sauce,  on  which  sen- 
tence was  about  to  bo  pronounced  by  some  con- 
summate critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  for  literary  renown,  or  any 
struggle  for  contested  wit  7  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
by  no  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
object  pursued,  but  by  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
the  illustrious  hero  of  Greece  more  effectually 
hindered  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mii- 
tiodcs,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
eclipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  successful  friend.    ^ 

There  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
of  an  affected  humility;  they  will  accuse  them- 
selves of  some  fault  from  which  they  are  re- 
markably exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  some 
talent  which  they  are  rather  notorious  for  pos- 
sessing. Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly 
the  roost  humble,  and  those  who  are  freest  from 
faults  are  most  forward  in  confessing  error;  yet 
the  practice  we  are  censurin^r  is  not  only  a 
clumsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  dismgenuous  inten- 
tion,  by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
possess,  to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  they 
are  really  deficient-   All  affectation  involves  a 


species  of  deceit  The  Apostle  wnen  he  cnjoin.s 
*  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  lii:tn  we 
ought,'  does  not  exhort  us  to  think  faUely  of  our 
selves,  but  to  think  *  soberly  ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  in  this  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  speak ^  but  thinks  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  speak  little  of  ourselves 
or  not  at  all ;  for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  defects,  that  while  we  make  self  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be  grati- 
fied,  and  will  even  be  content  that  our  faults 
should  be  talked  of,  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  attacked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  almost 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  individual  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindication 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  the  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
ventured  to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  you  would  contradict  the  self-accu- 
sation ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  that 
you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  undefined  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire  to  please, 
grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  from 
vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  the 
conversation  of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence 
that  fondness  for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity 
has  many  shades  of  gratification  ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relater 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  won- 
der  she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  the 
second-hand  renown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend's 
friend :  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  self^  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relater  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  *to  elevate  and 
surprise,'*  it  would  be  well  in  mixed  society  to 
abstain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  false,  yet 
lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  believed, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  stiH- 
farther  from  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is^  too 
often  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointt 

*  The  Rehearsal. 

t  This  is  also  a  i^ood  rule  In  composition.  An  event 
though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if  it  be  oat 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to  the  commoa 
course  of  nature,  will  seldom  be  chosen  as  a  subject  bf 
a  writer  of  good  taste  :  for  he  knows  that  a  probable 
fiction  will  interest  the  feeling  more  than  an  unlikely 
truth.  Verinmilitude  is  indeed  the  poet's  truth,  but  the 
truth  of  tbc  moialiiti  is  of  a  more  sturdy  growth. 
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Or  if  the  propensity  be  irresistible,  I  would  re- 
commend to  those  persons  who  are  much  addict- 
ed to  relate  doubtfnl,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
Ail  circumstances,  jo  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  being  willing  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties  into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
Strange  Reports.  May  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulky  one  7 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
Though  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  oflen  spring  from  the  mischievous 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret,  as  from  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  self  with  whatever  is  im. 
portant  The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure  of  its  having 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited.— When  we  continue  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  that  vanity  is  a  slender 
mischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  conversa- 
tion of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked, or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
les.H  profanencss  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
voking their  Maker's  name  on  occasions  the 
most  trivial.  It  is  offensive  in  all  its  variety  of 
aspects  ; — it  is  very  pernicious  in  its  effects  ; — 
it  is  a  growing  evil ; — those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  it ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin  ;  and  for  botn 
these  reasons  witliout  the  admonitions  of  faithful 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  inexcusable  ; — it  has  none  of  the  pal- 
liatives of  temptation  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  from  all 
others  both  in  its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  proceeds  from  want  of  love 
and  reverenote  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  causes 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted, so  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
ol|  and  so  litue  guarded  against.  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  oflen  does  not  sec  the  turpitude  of  this 
8in,\  while  it  affects  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  this  species  of  profaneness  is 
not  only  swearing,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spectii,  swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
direct  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
ofl^nds  against  the  very  Letter  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  words,  thou  shalt  not  take 

THE  name   op  the    LORD    THY  GoD    IN   VAIN.      It 

ofiends  against  politeness  and  good  breeding; 
fi>r  those  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  bears  the  holy  name  it 
Mjna  dishoooared ;  and  it  is  aa  oontnry  to  good 


breeding  to  ri^ivp  pain,  as  it  is  to  true  piety  to  be 
profane.  Ii  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  and 
elegant  should  not  reprobate  this  practice  fyt  iti 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the  piov 
abhor  it  for  its  sinfulness. 

I  would  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  grossness  of  this  offence,  by  an  anakfj 
(oh !  how  inadequate !)  with  which  the  feelisf 
heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  with  religion, 
may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  earnestly 
say  : — Suppose  you  had  some  beloved  friend- 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  depart- 
ed friend — a  revered  parent,  perhaps — whost 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  your 
bosom  sentiments  of  tender  love  and  li?^ 
gratitude ;  how  would  you  feel  if  you  heard  this 
honourable  name  bandied  about  with  unfedisf 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity  ;  or  at  best,  thniit 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vulgar  expletive? 
Does  not  your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
thought  ?  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  yoor 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father,  yoor 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  all 
you  enjoy  ;  who  gives  you  those  very  friends  in 
whom  you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talenti 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  or- 
gans of  speech  with  which  yoo  blaspheme  hiia, 
is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  contempt,! 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  tbe 
very  thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  hnmaB 
friend.  His  name  is  impiously,  is  unfeelinglj, 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided irreverence,  of  systematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  name  is  used 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  joy,  gritt, 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  aimast  fltiC 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  used 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  beta; 
excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  en 
have  nothing  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischieft 
of  conversation,  misrepresentation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Self  love  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favour. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  tbe 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  every  dis- 
pute they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  tbe 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  ia 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  nei-er  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shiO 
we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct  habits,  for 
unprejudiced  representations,  for  fidelity,  acca* 
racy,  and  unbiassed 'justice  ? 

Yet,  how  of\en  in  society,  otherwise  respeel' 
able,  are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  whicl 
prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  binds !  How  oAea 
do  we  sec,  that  withholding  part  of  a  truth  ai* 
swers  the  worst  ends  of  a  ful^hood  !  How  oftn 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  by 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  whieft 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another  *  the  fett«r  d 
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truth  preserved  where  its  spirit  is  riolated !  a 
saperstitious  exactness  scrapalously  maintained 
in  the  under  parts  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impress 
such  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for 
the  mi»re]fre$enier,  while  he  is  designedly  mis. 
taking  the  leading  principle.  How  may  we  ob- 
serve a  new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  differ- 
ent look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
much  as  words  could  have  done !  the  false  im. 
pression  of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
like  the  preacher,  or  when  through  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itself  ridiculous !  the  care  to 
avoid  literal  untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ter effected  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a  passage 
divested  of  its  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detached  portions  of  a  subject,  and  miucing  those 
parts  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
serious  in  their  distinct  position  !  the  insidious 
use  made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as 
the  opinion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  for- 
ward in  order  to  expose  it!  the  relating  opinions 
which  had  merely  been  put  hypotheti<^ly,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana- 
lyse  or  separate  them  !  for  a  good  mi$repre*enter 
knows  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infusion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down*  And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
much  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
and  too  littU  would  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.  All  that  indefinable  ambiguity  and 
equivocation ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
cate artifices  of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it, 
that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard  !  These  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
carefully  ^uardod  against  in  the  conversation  of 
vigilant  Christians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  common 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
from  enmity  to  truth,  not  from  intentional  de- 
ceit,  not  from  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
iMst  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
oitual  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
ia  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  things. 
Bat  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small. 
The  cure  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
tfiey  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 
to  account ;  this  license  of  speech  being  encou- 
raged by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
suppress  it  To  be  severe,  because  they  can  be 
fo  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
It  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
of  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  to  commit  offences  because  thoy 
ean  commit  them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
*  Sec  the  chapter  o»  Uie  nse  of  deflaitiona 
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indiscretions  for  which  no  reparation  can  be  da 
manded.  What  can  be  said  for  tho^o  who  care- 
lessly involve  the  injured  party  in  consequences 
from  which  they  know  themselves  exempted, 
and  whose  very  sense  of  their  own  security 
leads  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the  security  m 
others ! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detrac- 
tion which  infects  conversation,  has  been  so 
heavily  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  that  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.  But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  t^at  young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should 
be  guarded.  From  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  ad. 
dieted  to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  dis- 
tinguishing  judgment  which,  resulting  from  a 
soiuid  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  forbids 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indis- 
criminately prodigal  of  commendation  without 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  an 
affectation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis- 
chievous as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in* 
iurious  in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
haps, more  alarming  in  its  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste"  the  strong  fences  which  separate 
good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple  (though  thoy  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also ;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.  In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  see  what 
is  right,  01  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.  Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy  ;  and  others  are  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  his  own 
legislator  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard  ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  tc  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule — by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  complai- 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them  , 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *  that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them  :* — '  if  they  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  with  sin- 
cerity, they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  must 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
ple of\en  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vaganlly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel 
lence  are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfully  of  the 
undeserving,  to  parcn«se  for  thenr>Mi«>^ii  ths^  \^ 
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putation  of  tenderness  and  g^enerotity ;  or  they 
lavish  unsparing  praise  on  almost  all  alike,  in 
Llie  usuriuus  hope  of  buying  back  universal  com- 
meiidatiun  in  return;  or  in  those  captivating 
characters  in  which  the  simple  and  masculine 
lan^ua^e  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of 
affected  soflnoss ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  substituted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  suppose  virtues, 
and  to  forgive  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  error  of  making  tnanner  the 
crit4;rion  of  merit,  and  of  giving  unlimited  cre- 
dit to  strangers  for  possessing  every  perfection, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gaging exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
ness. They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 

{iraisc  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  sof\  and  popu- 
ar  nabit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquaintance, 
when  speaking  of  them,  that  they  are  so  good  I 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist.  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
false  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  and  every  good 
quality,  be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
■erves  its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willing 
commendation ;  yet  no  character  is  good,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  religious. 

In  fine — to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints  : — Study  to  promote 
both  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
▼ersation ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 
yourself;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 
lent of  your  own,  which,  if  indulged,  might  dis- 
courage or  oppress  the  feeble  minded ;  and  try 
to  brinfir  their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know  any  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your 
wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
favourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  follies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  silrlit.  Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound. any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 
fessions in  life,  or  religious  opinions  ;  and  do  not 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 
has  raisod  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  noii'^ ;  do  not  tolk  at  any  one  whora  you 
dare  not  talk  to,  unless  from  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out.  Sock  neither 
to  shine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
the  inthionce  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 
grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  (703i>cl  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  feign- 
ed attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember 
that  tlic  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiable  by 
6tran(rers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  bo 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
tf,  remember  thai  fimplicity  ti  the  furil  ch%rm 


in  manner  as  truth  is  m  mind ;  and  could  tmth 
make  herself  visible,  she  would  appear  invested 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  true  Christian  good  na- 
ture is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only  the 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  i* 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  into  socie^,  b 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  par- 
ticular business  to  please ;  and  is  laid  down  when 
they  return  home  to  those  to  whom  to  appear 
amiable  is  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinttiae 
but  deceitful  softness,  which,  after  having  actsd 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  sympa^ 
thy  and  tender  interest  with  every  slight  st. 
quaintance  ;  after  having  exhausted  every  phrase 
of  feeling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or  petty  sor- 
rows of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain  of  real  Msa^ 
or  genuine  sym|»athy  be  reserved  for  the  deareit 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  ta 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  aflTectioQ,  asd 
to  her  own  family  with  little  attachment 

True  good-natore,  that  which  alone  deaenei 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  bat  a> 
everyday  habit  It  does  not  consist  in  servik 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  ^SeM 
sympathy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarraota. 
ble  compliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  eai 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  mast  be 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  principle, 
from  an  occasional  disposition  into  a  habit  1: 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  aud  wcll-goremed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  eayety,  the  trkz 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capricioQS 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  selfdenial ;  *  it  seA- 
eth  not  its  own,*  but  is  capable  of  making  con. 
tinual  sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrifioa 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  intcgritj. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibilitj  oo 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  ho- 
nours ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po- 
liteness subdues  nothing,  and  insenaibility  bu 
nothing  to  subdue,  (rood-nature  of  the  true  call, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  aboit 
all  price  in  tlie  common  intercourse  of  domestic 
society  ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  eos- 
stantly  brought  into  action  by  the  perpetnaOf 
recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  life,ii 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualitici 
which  are  less  frequently  called  into  use ;  ii 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
more  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  worU 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  cka- 
racter  of  all  the  virtues,  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  test  cf  the  excellence  of  many  tliat  tbiji 
have  linlo  brilliancy  in  them. — ^The  ChrtstiaE 
religion  has  degraded  some  splendid  qualiti0> 
from  the  rMik  they  hold,  and  elevated  thoai 
which  were  obscure  into  distincwon. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
On  the  dahgei  oj  sn  iU-Jirteted  Sea»ik;Utf. 
Is  considering  tht  t^m^  cniiwl  with  i  virt 
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to  its  improvement,  it  is  prudent  to  endeavovr 
to  discover  the  natural  bent  of  the  individual 
character :  and  having  found  it,  to  direct  your 
force  against  that  side  on  which  the  warp  lies, 
that  you  may  lessen  by  counteraction  the  defect 
which  you  might  be  fvomoting,  by  applying 
your  aid  in  a  contrary  direction.    But  the  mis. 
fortune  is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  up  a  set  of  general  rules, 
good   perhaps  in    themselves,    and    originally 
gleaned  from  experience  and  observation  on  tlie 
nature  of  human  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
all  cases.    These  rules  they  keep  by  them  as 
nostrums    of   universal    efficacy,   which   they 
therefore  often  bring  out  for  use  in  cases  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.    For  to  make  any  re* 
medy  effectual,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
medicine,  you  most  study  the  constitution  also ; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  the  two, 
you  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  *&re  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 
In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of  im« 
portance  that  those  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
should  possess  so  much  penetration  as  accu- 
rately to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
so  much  judgment  as  to  accommodate  the  treat- 
ment to  tiie  individual  character.  By  constantly 
■timulating    and  extolling   foelings    naturally 
quick,  those  feelings  will  be  rendered  too  acute 
and  irritable.     On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
equable  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
want  of  excitement :  the  former  treatment  con. 
vorts  the  feelinc^s  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tion,  and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  na- 
tivc  energy,  deadens  the  afibctions  and  produces 
a  cold,  dull,  selfish  spirit;  for  the  human  mind 
is  an  instrument  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  its 
tone  and  strength  if  not  sufficiently  raised. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  sensibility  of 
an  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  supercilious 
coldness  and  unfeeling  ridicule  cjery  indication 
of  a  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthusi. 
astic  spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
ficiency  in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  min- 
ified pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
character,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
ia,  in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  grown  cun- 
ning,  selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honost  warmth,  and  of 
her  lovely  susceptibility  of  heart  May  she 
never  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
must  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense  !  But  to 
■enaible  hearts,  every  indication  of  genuine  foel- 
ing  will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know  that  it  is 
this  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine  Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  principle,  and 
under  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
agent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  world ;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
*  live  coal  from  the  altar,**^  will  give  her  a  keener 
taste  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  quicker 
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zeal  in  discharging  its  duties.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  female  character  which  more  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en- 
danger the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor ;  none  which  requires  to  have  its 
luxuriances  more  carefully  watched,  and  its 
wild  shoots  more  closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan 
ger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability  ;  and 
while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
cess of  uncontrolled  foelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  others 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  They  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  those  bounds  and  fonces  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 
given  it  a  beneficial  direction.  Conscious  that 
they  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  the^  plunge 
headlong  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  well-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  ungoverned  pas- 
sion, it  is  only  intended  here  to  hazard  a  few 
remarks  on  those  lighter  consequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loss  of  comfort  without  ruio 
of  character,  and  occasion  the.privation  of  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  censurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lence as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  its  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end  ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  deplorable  instances  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
reliction of  principle,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  excess  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
ungoverned  passions  and  uncontrolled  inclina- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
which  stain  the  annals  of  mankind,  profligacy, 
murder,  and  especially  suicide,  we  might  trace 
them  back  to  this  original  principle,  an  ungo- 
verned sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  prose 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  biiih,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  con- 
tributes so  little  to  happiness,  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  use/u/neft,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  considered  as  be- 
stowed for  an  exercise  to  the  possessor's  owm 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instru- 
ment with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  careful 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  escape  at  all  events  the  imputation  of  insen 
sibility.     They  are  little  alarmed  at  the  dan^r 
of  exceeding^  though  tetrlfiod  aitkAvoae^tx^iaBk 
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of  coming  $hoii,  of  what  they  take  to  be  the  ex- 
treme point  of  feeling^.  They  will  even  resolve 
to  prove  the  warmth  of  their  sensibility,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  judgment,  and  some- 
times  also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  be  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  right  end.  They  employ  the  passions 
to  do  the  work  of  the  judgment ;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  given  \ 
us  to  be  used  in  the  search  and  discovery  of 
truth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  more 
discriminating  faculty;  but  to  animate  us  to 
warmer  zeal  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  truth, 
when  the  judgment  shall  have  pointed  out  what 
IS  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  they 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will  be  conti- 
nually exposing  tliem  to  peril  and  to  suffering, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  ill-educated  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
cided indication  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tern- 
per  which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  governing  facul- 
ty. It  is  misfortune  enough  to  bo  born  more 
liable  to  suffer  and  to  sin,  from  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
unrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  vio- 
lence of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
feelings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing  up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
cluded. 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attachments.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  also  friend- 
ship of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibility,  and  in  after- 
life, women  under  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readily  inclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat- 
tering companions,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  faulU,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
■est  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
plaisant friend,  full  of  sniall  attentions,  with  lit- 
tle religion,  little  judemcnt,  and  much  natural 
acquiescence  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante  : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  tlie  va- 
nity of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to  her 
faults,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  understand- 
ing nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  from  her  every  useful  truth,  which 
^v  opoEnng  her  eje»  might  give  her  pain.  These 


obsequious  qualities  are  the  *0oft  green,**  oo 
which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  itaelf — Bat  it  ii 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repose ;  we 
should  not  select,  for  the  sake  of  present  eass^a 
soothing  flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  jAeu- 
ing  oblivion  of  our  failings,  but  a  friend  who, 
valuing  our  souPs  health  above  our  immediate 
comfort,  will  rouse  us  from  torpid  indolgenee, 
to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

An  ill-directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  woman 
to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  her  eharitia; 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioning  her  boontj 
to  the  immediate  effect  which  the  distressed  ob> 
ject  produces  on  her  senses;  and  will  therefore 
be  more  liberal  to  a  small  distress  presenting 
itself  to  her  own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  prestinf 
wants  and  better  claims  of  those  miseries  of 
which  she  only  hears  the  relation.  There  is  a 
sort  of  stage  effect  which  some  peof^e  require 
for  their  charities ;  and  such  a  character  as  we 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire,  that 
the  object  of  her  compassion  shall  have  some- 
thing interesting  and  amiable  in  it,  such  as 
shall  furnish  pleasing  images  and  lively  pic- 
tures to  her  imaginauon,  that  in  her  charitiei 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  engaginf 
subjects  for  description  ;  forgetting  she  is  to  Ix 
a  *  follower  of  Him  who  pleased  not  himself:* 
forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and  disgustinf 
object  may  be  as  much  the  representative  of 
Him,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  ooe 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  me,*  as  the 
most  interesting.  Nay,  the  more  oninvitiof 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  those  which 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  can  have 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  ought  to  ne- 
glect neither  of  these  supposed  cases,  yet  the 
less  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circom- 
stances,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  our  in- 
dulffing  self-complacency,  and  the  more  likely 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but  what 
are  performed  on  that  principle  *  shall  be  recom* 
pensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  jusL* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  prin- 
ciple which  should  direct  her  sensibility,  a  ten- 
der-hearted woman,  whose  hand,  if  she  be  acto- 
ally  surrounded  with  scenes  and  circumstanees 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  ai  day  to  melting  charity ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for  she 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon  solelv  bv  lo- 
cal circumstances  and  present  events.  (^Ij  re- 
move her  into  another  scene,  distant  from  the 
wants  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  io  tiie 
lap  of  indulgence,  so  entrenched  with  ease  aid 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  softness  of  life^ 
that  distress  no  longer  finds  any  access  to  ber 
presence,  but  through  the  faint  and  dull  mrdiuiB 
of  a  distant  representation  ;  remove  her  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  when 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her — she  tow  for 
gets  that  misery  exists  ;  as  she  hears  but  liUle. 
and  sees  nothing  of  want  and    sorrow,  she  ii 

*  Burke's  *  SubUoM  and  BeaatiAiL* 
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reaay  to  fancy  tliat  the  world  is  grown  happiar 
than  it  was  :  in  the  meantime,  with  a  quiet  ooo« 
science  and  a  thoughtless  vanity,  she  has  been 
lavishing  on  superfluities  that  money,  which  she 
would  cheerfully  have  given  to  a  charitable  case, 
bad  she  not  forgotten  that  any  such  were  in  ex- 
istence, "because  pleasure  had  blocked  up  the 
avenues  through  which  misery  used  to  find  its 
way  to  her  heart;  and  now,  when  again  such  a 
case  enforces  itself  into  her  presence,  she  la-' 
ments  with  real  sincerity  that  the  money  is  gone 
which  should  have  relieved  it 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women  of 
less  natural  sympathy,  but  whose  sympathies 
are  under  better  regulation,  or  who  act  from  a 
principle  which  requires  little  stimulus,  have, 
by  an  habitual  course  of  self-denial,  by  a  con- 
stant determination  to  refuse  themselves  un- 
necettsary  indulgences,  and  by  guarding  against 
that  dissolving  pleasure  which  melts  down  the 
firmest  virtue  that  allows  itself  to  bask  in  its 
beams,  have  been  quietly  furnishing  a  regular 
provision  for  miseries,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
whore  to  bo  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  duty  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expectation  of 
being  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  conscientiously  charitable  always 
to  be  prepared. 

On  such  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing. 
Novelty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar  force,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  article  of  charity. 
Old  established  institutions,  whose  continued  ex- 
istence must  depend  on  the  continued  bounty  of 
that  affluence  to  which  they  owed  their  origin, 
will  be  sometimes  neglected,  as  presenting  no 
variety  to  the  imagination,  as  having  by  their 
uniformity  ceased  to  be  interesting;  theie  is 
now  a  total  failure  of  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
sitive feeling  which  set  the  charity  a-going,  and 
those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness  and  gusts 
of  pity,  which  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex- 
cited by  newer  forms  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
on,  that  charity  which  has  been  the  effect  of 
mere  feeling,  grows  cold  and  rigid :  this  hard- 
ness is  also  increased  by  the  frequent  disap. 
pointments  charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
high  expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
quent merit  of  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  its  bounty,  because  some  of  its  ob- 
jects have  l^n  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  proof 
that  what  it  bestowed  was  fbr  its  own  gratifica* 
tion  ;  and  now  finding  that  self-complacency  at 
an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
caase  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
been,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  feel- 
ing, rather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
led.  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  up,  while  the  living  spring  of  Christian 
charity  flows  alike  in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gene- 
rally accused,  are  perhaps  in  ito  small  degree 
aggravated  by  the  littleness  and  frivolousness 
of  female  pursuits.  The  sort  of  education  they 
commonly  receive,  teaches  ^irb  to  set  a  great 
price  on  small  things. — Besides  this,  they  do  not 
always  learn  to  keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  de- 
rrees  for  rating  the  Talne  of  the  ohjeots  of  their 


admiration  and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind  of 
unconscious  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  supremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  consider  moderation  as  so  neces- 
sarily indicating  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  soul, 
and  they  look  upon  a  state  of  indiff*erence  with 
so  much  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hate  with 
energy  is  supposed  by  them  to  proceed  from  a 
higher  state  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by  more 
steady  and  equable  characters.  Whereas  it  is 
in  fact  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adjust  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  Die  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  interested ;  fbr  unreason- 
able prepossession,  disproportionate  attachment, 
and  capricious  or  precarious  fondness,  b  not 
sensibility. 

Excessive  but  unintentional  Tfofftfry  is  another 
fault  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  its  possessor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination  conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  dazzled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fashionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  get 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  especially  of  writing 
such  over-obliging  and  flattering  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by  the 
self-love  so  natural  tons  all,  and  by  an  unwilling- 
ness to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  k^ps  up  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselves, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  ver^  well 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  m  our- 
selves, and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  bo  too 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  opinion 
of  ourselves  from  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Ungoverned  sensibility  is  apt  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  its  anxieties ;  and  its  antction  oflen 
falls  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
object  of  its  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
inquiries !  what  prescription  !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of^  cases  m  which  the  remedy  its 
fondness  suggests  has  been  successful!  What 
an  unaffected  tenderness  for  the  perishing  body ! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal interests  of  the  sufferer  7  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  contemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
gerous ;  in  practices  unquestionably  wrong  7 
I>oes  it  not  view  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
the  friend ;  but  if  that  friend  be  supposed  to  be 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  criterion  of 
kindness  to  let  her  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  trae 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel 
fbr  the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  those  we 
love?  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches  7  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.**  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  what  it  loves  to  a  momentary  pang 
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figure  to  itself  the  t>are  possibibility,  that  the 
object  of  its  own  fond  affection  may  not  be  the 
object  ot' Divine  favoar !  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
hare  conjecture,  that  *  the  familiar  friend  with 
whom  It  has  taken  sweet  counsel,'  is  going 
dawn  to  the  gates  of  death,  unrepenting,  unpre- 
pared and  yet  unwarned  ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shorter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  of  its  own  affection  ;  it  gratifies  itself  by 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shall 
take  in  all  itself  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exag- 
gerated divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of  God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  God  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  first  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  natural  cause  of  love.  *  He  loved  as 
while  we  were  sinners  :*  this  is  a  tupematural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
slights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dulged to  the  exclusion  of  reascm  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  preju- 
dice, rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment.  The 
understanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  affections  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions ;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo- 
tions excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct ;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquiry, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  they  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
lubject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hinders  the  ope- 
ration of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
event  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
erroneous  way  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


ceptions, if  they  make  in  oar  own  favour,  u 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  they  leftd  as  to  orer 
look  received  and  general  roles  which  tend  tr 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to  our  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girl<,  oflen  pick  op 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  falae  in  then, 
•elves  as  they  are  popular  among  the  class  ic 
question :  such  as  *  that  warm  friends  must  nuke 
warm  enemies  ;* — that  *  the  generoas  love  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart  ;*  that  *  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband  ;* — that  *  there  b  dc 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  misery ;'  with 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal  currency  asd 
equal  soundness !  These  they  consider  as  axkxnt, 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life.  From  the  two 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  UDJust  through  tbc 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts :  for  they  will  ae. 
quire  a  habit  of  making  their  estimate  of  tke 
good  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  proper 
tion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  kindoesi 
which  they  themselves  have  received  from  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  this 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds ;  on  tbe 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  predilectka 
or  personal  pique.  Kindness  to  themselves  or 
their  friends  involves  all  possible  excellenoe; 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  Friendship  and 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ;  Imt  is 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  ▼irtue,  so  thej 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be  opos 
our  guard  in  this  instance,  l)ecanse  the  wj 
idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  hy  converting 
injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a  rirtue.  Waroi 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  con- 
veying a  sense  of  onrown  individual  obligatioM 
which  are  real,  rather  than  empkiyedto  giveaa 
impression  of  general  excellence  m  the  persos 
who  has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imoginaiy. 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  ix>t  have 
fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  serre  vs,  nay, 
though  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even  anio- 
tentionally  hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  sin,  though 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whoa 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whom  wc  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  oommeo> 
dation  of  our  friends,  merely  as  such,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumphing  in  the  virtues 
of  our  friend,  we  may  be  guilty  of  self-ooip- 
placency ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  person 
who  distinguishes  u«,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  i&- 
sert  into  the  general  eulogium  the  distinctioB 
we  ourselves  have  receiv^  from  him  who  if 
himself  so  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  roost  indelicate 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a '  reformed  rake  makas 
the  best  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  tbt 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  young  m^ 
men  have  been  sacrificed) — it  goes  upon  tbt 
preposterous  supposition,  not  only  that  effects  do 
not  follow  causes,  but  that  they  oppoee  them; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  sin  prodocei 
happiness :  thus  flatly  contradicting  what  tkt 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  is 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  reveh 
tion  so  evidently  and  univermdly  teaehea. 
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For  it  thould  be  observed  that  the  refbrmation 
u  generally,  if  not  always  sappoaed  to  be  brought 
*bout  by  the  all-cooquering  force  of  female 
charm8.  Let  but  a  profligate  younr  man  have  a 
point  to  carry  by  winning  the  affections  of  a  vain 
and  thoughtless  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
upon  her  heart  by  undermining  her  religious 
principles,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi- 
ment  which  might  have  obstructed  her  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  man  without  character.  And 
while  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
sole  the  mention  of  that  chan^  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicious 
character ;  while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
ehange  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
sauso  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
miraculous  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
pie  to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
srorked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
#hich  is  equally  complete  and  instantaneous. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
truth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
iores  future  felicity;  yet  many  a  weak  girl, 
confirmed  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
the  has  frequently  admired  of  those  surprising 
reformations  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  last 
scene  of  most  of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled 
to  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 
potence itself. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that '  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery  ;*  this,  though  not  equally  sinful,  is  equal- 
ly delusive ;  for  marriage  is  only  one  modiflca- 
two  of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com- 
monly  in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
bat  is  for  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rate state,  so  naturally  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
out  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
and  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  is  only  one  condition,  and  oflen 
the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
ing which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  oflen 
very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fort to  those  who  do  not  look  for  constant  trans- 
port. But  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
selves  disappointed  of  the  unceasing  raptures 
they  had  anticipated  in  marriage  disdaining  to 
•it  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
■nd  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
lot  wlii<*.h  Providence  commonly  bestows  with  a 
view  to  check  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
sumption,  give  themselves  up  to  the  other  alter- 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
aontent,  make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
vhich  their  fervid  imagination  had  filled  the  op- 
potitc  scale. 

The  truth  is,  those  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  pick  up  their  opinions,  less  from  the  divines 
^%n  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
cr>nr(>M!«ed  they  arc  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
pHife,  are  not  quite  the  safest  conductors  through 
it-  In  travelling  throuj^h  a  wilderness,  though 
*e  avMl  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  singing 


birds  to  render  the  grove  delightful,  ypt  wc  neve* 
think  of  following  them  as  ); aides  to  conduct  us 
through  its  labyrinths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  fosters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favours  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vanity,  in. 
dulges  indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  so  oflen  from  their  favouritt 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  friends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness  ;*  and  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  reason  ;*  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfec 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeling  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness ;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  (hat  relates  to  themselves,  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  duty  of  re 
lieving  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
for  shunning  the  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which 
God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
thus  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  telf  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
derness is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-heart- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affections  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afford- 
ing assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  everv 
species  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness,  it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed,  from 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  wholesome 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  systematio 
employment,  as  making  part  of  the  indispensable 
duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  use. 
ful  and  the  busy  are  exempted  ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  k  great  deal  of  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  moul 
dors  both  away,  without  plan,  without  principW 
and  without  pleasure :  all  yi\v<»«i  ^t<n\<p<iVk\»^'^ 
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tnd  terminate  in  self;  whooonsideri  the  rettof 
I'ti:  world  only  as  they  may  be  subaerrient  to 
:.  .T  ^r  ititication  ;  and  to  whom  it  never  oocarred, 
liiat  ;yj*.fi  her  time  and  money  were  given  ibr  the 
rratiiication  and  good  of  others. 

It  id  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  wz« 
'...a'.  th«.'y  now  and  then  lend  themselves  to  the 
ii:dul?e  .f'c  of  this  sel&ih  spirit  in  their  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  (kite  fondness  those 
I'^Lultst  whicli  should  be  combatlcd  by  good  sense 
and  a  reasonable  counteraction ;  sloihfully  pre- 
il-rring  a  little  fabe  peace,  the  purchase  of  pre- 
czz\f*tis  quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
natuf".  to  the  higher  duty  of  forming:  the  mind, 
fixin^'  tije  principles,  and  strengthening  the  cha- 
racter of  i.er  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Pcrliap.s  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  liusband  helps 
out  his  grjod  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
self for  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness  of  bis 
superiority  ;  be  feels  a  self-complacency  in  his 
patient  cjndf.scension  to  her  weakness,  which 
tacitly  tldtleri»  his  own  strength  :  and  be  is,  o 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  the  increased  sense 
of  his  own  tallness.  Seeing  also,  perhaps,  but 
iittlc  of  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  o  a 
man  of  senM,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
truth,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  he  baa  ra- 
ther made  his  own  lot  than  drawn  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  effect  any  amendment  by  opposi- 
tion, and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  itti  object ;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fretful,  and  daudling  wife  acjuires  a  more  pow- 
erful a!fccndancy  Uian  the  nio«t  discreet  and 
amiable  woman ;  and  that  the  most  absolute  fe- 
male tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
capricious  humours. 

I'ho  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
full  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
follies :  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains,  those  faults 
which  their  talents  and  their  influence  should 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  By  fair  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument,  drawn  from 
■ound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  is 
considered  us  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text.  When  ladies  arc  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  (!'-f«;ct,  and  delicately  weak 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
■oflncss  and  indolence  ran  ea«ily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  down^  if  I  may  I>e  allowed  the  expres- 
sion 1 

When  ladies  are  told  by  (he  Fame  misleading, 
bat  to  them,  high  authority,  that* smiles  and 
toarsarc  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
oas  furni'^hcd  the  weak  for  conquering  the 
strong,*  will  they  not  eagerly  Hy  to  this  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
nish thciiisclves  with  a  reasonable  mind, an  equa- 
ble temper,  and  a  meek  and  ouiet  spirit  7 


I      Every  animal  is  eodowed  by  Providep'^  wdk 

I  the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  ncjie  aac 

I  its  wants;  while  none,  except  the  hunr-in,  bf 

j  grafUng  art  on  natural  sagacity,  injures  or  nun 

j  the  gitL    Spoilt  women,  who   fancy  t.jtre  ii 

something  more  picqmani  and  alluring  m  tite 

,  mutable  graces  of^  caprice,  than  in  the  ni  jfioto- 

I  nous  smoothness  of  an  even  temper;  and  «Be 

j  also  having  heard  much,  as  was  obe^rv.  d  be- 

,  fore,  about  their  *■  amiable  weakness,*  l^ara  ic 

I  look  about  them  far  the  best  succedan»  jm  ki 

strength,  the  supposed  absence  of  whicj,  tker 

,  sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  bj  artifitr.    Br 

this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequen'Jr  for- 

nishes  the  converse  to  the  famous  reiiiv  of  ik 

French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  accaMdai' 

j  governing  the  mind  of  that  ieeble  queen.  Alan 

j  de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  triat  tbe  osi; 

sorcery  he  had  used,  was  that   influen^.e  ntia 

strong  minds  naturallv  have  over  weak  ones.' 

But  though  it  be  fair  so  to  study  the  temptri 
defects,  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to  oonwrt 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  ct'tkir 
benefit  and  our  own  ;  and  though  it  be  muiaf 
a  lawful  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  oanebti 
of  tJic  faults  ofothen  for  *  their  good  totalisa- 
tion ;*  yet  all  deviations  from  the  straieht  lae  , 
of  truth  and  simplicity ;  every  plot  inridjosii; 
to  turn  influence  to  anfair  account ;  ail  cootfi- 
vances  to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisasei 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  ear 
wishes ;  these  arc  some  of  the  operations  of  tk: 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  sel£>h  cas- 
ning,  by  which  little  minds  Mometimes  gism 
great  cne§. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their  oaton! 
desire  to  please,  and  from  their  aometimes  daabt> 
ing  by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  bert 
effected,  are  in  more  danger  of  Ik  ing'  i«d  iak 
dissimulation  than  men ;  for  dissimulalioo  i» 
the  result  of  weakness ;  it  is  the  refuge  cfdoah 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strfoftb. 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  wav.  Fra&i^ 
ness,  truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  tbej 
are  inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  Uiey  pecs- 
liar  ly  commendable  in  women  ;  and  nobiv  eiiaoi 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wishui  :-\eui 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  ^/  tiiey  ^ 
dain  to  have  recourMj  to  any  thing  but  what  s 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  effect  it;  tlu: 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  aai 
but  the  most  lawful  means.  The  beauty  «: 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  icit  and  gtw> 
rally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  truettfk 
for  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  tfaii 
women  of  the  deepK^st  dissimulation  otVn  fioc 
their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  nMi 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  exhibittng  \» 
most  engaging  naivete.  It  is  curious  to  see  bo* 
much  art  they  put  in  practice  in  order  V>  appisr 
natural ;  and  the  deep  design  which  is  set  «: 
work  to  display  timplieity.  And,  indeed,  l» 
feigned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischievous  »• 
cause  the  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  faw 
which  artifice  can  put  on.  For  the  mort  fi« 
and  bold  sentiments  have  been  sometimes  is. 
zarded  with  fatal  success  under  this  umsui^ 
ed  mask.  And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  u^ 
less  manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  nw* 
fined  and  unsuccessful  •ccompauiinent  of  *c  • 
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mentfl,  idaM,  and  deii^nf,  neithar  artlen,  quiet, 
nor  innocent 


CHAP.  XVII. 

On  (fiMtjMtum,  and  the  modem  habits  offaskum- 

able  life. 

Pkkhaps  the  interests  of  true  friendship,  ele. 
gint  conversation,  mental  improvement,  social 
pleasure,  maternal  doty,  and  conjugal  comfort, 
nerer  received  such  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
iMoed  out  that  arbitrary  and  universal  decree, 
that  every  body  must  be  acquainted  with  every 
body ;  toother  with  that  consequent,  anthon- 
Cative,  but  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
body  must  also  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
implicit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
ia  mcompatible  with  the  very  being  of  fViend. 
■hipj  ibr  as  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands, 
and  it  will  be  continually  ezpandinff,  the  afiec- 
lions  will  be  beaten  out  mto  such  uiin  lamina, 
aa  to  leave  little  solidity  remainingr.  The  heart 
which  is  continually  ezhanitinfiMltself  in  profes. 
■ions,  grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings  of 
kindness  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  ezpres. 
sioo  of  it  becomes  more  diffuse  and  indiscrimi- 
nate. The  very  traces  of*  simplicity  and  Godly 
sincerity,*  in  a  delicate  female,  wear  away  im- 
perceptibly  by  unstant  collision  with  the  world 
at  large.  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
■he  whose  affections  are  incessantly  evaporat- 
ing  in  universal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
fimd  und  flattering  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 
of  five  hundred  people  every  night 
^  The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruc 
five  cxmversation,  has  been  in  a  good  measure 
efieoted  by  this  barbarous  project  of  assembling 
en  masse.  An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
fiiendship  the  author  was  long  honoured,  and 
who  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
need  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
•boat  a  great  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 
to  going  into  company,  to  think  that  something 
waa  to  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 
learnt ;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
were  expected  to  he  brought  into  exercise,  and 
Chat  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 
mind,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 
the  individual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
general  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 
taate,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  aeemed  to  be 
ecarcely  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 
be  brought  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
world ;  because  now  there  was  little  chance  of 
taming  them  to  much  account ;  and  therefbre, 
tie  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  poesessed 
them  not,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  ia  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  assem- 
slies  are  so  little  favourable  to  that  cheerfulness 
iHiieh  it  should  seem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
promote,  that  if  there  were  any  chemical  pro- 
teMi  by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  or 
mtellectual,  could  be  ascertained,  the  diminu- 
ttoo  would  be  fotmd  to  have  been  inconceivably 

*  Ite  lats  Bishop  Hohm. 
Vol.  I.  B  S 


great,  since  the  transformation  of  man  and  wo 
man  from  a  social  to  a  gresrarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  friendship,  society,  ano 
cheerfuhiess,  have  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  much  more  point- 
edly does  the  remark  apply  to  family  happineaa 

Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  el 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  ooold 
it  bo  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Paul  exhorted 
*  married  women  to  be  keepers  a<  homt,*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phrase 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  acte  of  dissipation  7  Gould  it  bo  foreseen 
that  when  a  fine  lady  should  send  out  a  notifi. 
cation  that  on  such  a  night  she  shall  bo  at  homx, 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imitoting 
the  rarity  o1  the  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  the  most  undomestie  which  lan- 
guage can  convey  7  Could  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  event  of  one  lady*s  being  at  home  could  only 
be  efiected  by  the  universal  concurrence  of  aU 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  simple 
an  act  should  require  such  complicated  oo^ope- 
ration  7  And  that  the  report  that  one  person 
would  be  found  in  her  own  .uase,  should  ope- 
rate with  such  an  electric  force  as  to  empty  the 
houses  of  all  her  friends  7 

My  country  readers,  wno  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
homCf  now  possess  the  powerful  influence  of 
drawing  together  every  thing  fine  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprized,  that  the  gueste  ailerwards  ar9  not  ask- 
ed what  was  said  by  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  for  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  fiishionable  society,  not  beina 
by  the  taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  score  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  pleasure,  like  t 
parliamentary  question,  is  now  carried  by  nam> 
bers.  And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  two 
parties  political,  are  run  one  against  another  on 
the  same  night,  the  same  kind  of  mortification 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  earner  of 
superior  nambers,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  by  the  measure 
of  fatigue,  and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience 
furnishes  the  standard  of  gratification :  the 
smallness  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per- 
son is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certein  given 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  general  delight ; 
the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  suffering ;  and  not  till 
every  guest  feels  herself  in  the  stete  of  a  cat  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  does  the  delighted  host 
ess  attain  the  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  fVom  such  overflowing  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  her  competitors  at  a  disgrace- 
fbl  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either  per- 
severance in  prayer  will  make  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  a  oontinuanco  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.*  This  remark  may  be  accom- 
modated to  those  ladies  who,  w^ile  *hey  are  de 
voted  to  the  enjo^mente  ol  Jie  worlo,  yet  reuiL 
conaidarable  aolicituda  for  the  inatroctiot-  of 
their  daughtera.  But  if  they  are  really  in  eari^eel 
to  give  them  a  ehriatian  education,  they  moat 
thwuelyee  lenoonoe  a  diwipated  lilb.    Or  if 
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they  rr«(ilvc  to  ptirsue  Uie  chase  of  pleasure,  thoy 
mu^'t  renounce  this  prime  duty.  Contraries  can- 
not unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
!;an  no  more  be  administered  by  a  mother  whoee 
time  \i  absorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physicel  nurture  of  her  infant  offspring  can  be 
supplied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
which,  after  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  furnishing  ali- 
ment to  the  mere  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de- 
sert her  post  when  the  more  important  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance  7 
71iis  great  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
shreds  and  parings  rounded  off  from  the  circle 
of  a  dissipated  li^ ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
execution,  the  mother  should  carry  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  at  home,  which 
the  father  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  his  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gagement 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 
plausible  sound)  which  has  been  offered  for  the 
large  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quiring ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  lovo  home,  and 
that  they  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  i^ea  ho  indeed  so  promising  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
fact  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there?  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
taming  time  to  the  best  account  ?  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applym,^  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  clc 
gant  talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do  we  f^enerally  see  that  even  the 
most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male acquisitions  leads  their  possessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  7  to 
scenes  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  culti- 
nation  of  such  rational  pleasures  ?  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  bestowing  accomplish- 
ments, instead  of  making  them  Uie  motive  for 
flurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  for  their  most  effectual  dis- 
play. 

Would  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  botany 
and  drawing,  for  instance,  eeem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of  the  pater- 
nal seat,  as  more  congenial  to  their  nature*  and 
mere  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour's  interval 
fMMn  sueeessive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
even  it  abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
from  the  *  oedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  waU.* 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allewed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  | 
ee  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  e^neral  • 
osnspirscy  ef  the  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of  ' 
the  sick  ;  snd  from  fheir  converting  the  health. ! 
imior'mg  /bgntaiiMi,  meant  as  a  refage  (m  dis-  - 


ease,  into  the  resorts  (]f  vanity  for  tlioee  who 
have  no  disease  but  idleness  7 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  mo  4  infallible,  so  it  b  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning  mania.  It 
would  be  more  tolerable,  did  this  epidemic  rot- 
lady  break  out  only  as  formerly  during  the  vin. 
ter,  or  some  one  season.^Heretofbre,  the  tenin- 
try  and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependants  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  defioite 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfolly  look  for- 
ward for  the  approach  of  those  patrons,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  infloenoe  by  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  sooth 
by  their  kinkncss,  and  to  assist  by  their  liberal 
ity,  those  whom  Providence,  in  the  distributioa 
of  human  lots,  has  placed  under  their  more  in- 
mediate  protection.  Thoueh  it  wonld  be  far 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  tre 
never  charitable,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  thil 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  9pirit  tit 
charity.  That  afiecting  precept  fbliowod  br  sc 
gracious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  away  thy  &ce 
from  any  poor  man,  and  then  the  face  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned  away  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  sboold  giretotSlt 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing*  left  to  give 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  babitoal  attentim, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases  of  diftreta. 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to  be  relieved , 
now  for  this  inquiry,  for  this  attention,  for  this 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taste,  sod 
less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (for  calcalaticn 
would  fail !)  he  made  of  how  large  a  diminntiao 
of  the  general  good  has  been  effected  in  tbit 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising  froa 
modern  manners  :  and  I  speak  now  to  persooi 
who  intend  to  be  charitable  :  what  a  dedoctioa 
will  ho  made  from  the  aegregate  of  charity  hj 
a  circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  eflects  oi' 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  nnaroi^- 
ably  result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  ?rrt1 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  cf 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acts  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindness  which  im 
ti^ht  of  petty  wants  and  difiicolties  would  ex- 
cite ;  wants,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
relation ;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is  evea 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  habit  oi' 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it.  Woald  net 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Chrutian  |»inciple, 
that  *  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,*  given  upon  rigk 
motives^  shall  not  lose  its  reward  ;  while  the  giv- 
ing *  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,*  withoul 
the  true  principle  of  charity,  shall  profil  then 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  eay,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  produees  it,  bs 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  edacatioo  of  daa|(b> 
ters.* 

•  h  woald  be  a  plea«int  summer  amusetnt  tbt  sit 
yn»ng  ladiA*  of  fhrtune,  if  they  were  to  presids  at  SMi 
spinning  fHaMx  an  ate  instituted  at  Nanekaa  Ifartis 

Kmntrnn  of  virtue  and  industry  in  tbeir  own  wi 
a«'ir4bl(>  MnnivprdMrin  of  this  kiiMl  wouM  serve  K 
couihin'iii  rti*  -'nin.lpof  the  poor  two  ideas  wIMin^V 
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Transplant  ihia  wealthy  and  bountiful  family 
periodically,  tn  the  frivolous  and  uninteresiing 
bustle  of  the  watering  place  ;  there  it  is  not  de. 
nied  that  frequent  public  and  fashionable  acts 
of  charity  may  make  a  port  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  business  and  amusement  of  the  day  ; 
with  this  latter,  indeed,  thev  are  sometimes 
^ood  naturedly  mixed  up.  But  how  shall  we 
compare  the  regular  systematical  good  these 
persons  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amusing,  and  bustling  bounties 
of  the  public  place  7  The  illegal  raiSe  at  the  toy- 
shop, may  relieve,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
this  distress,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  to  be  relieved,  is  is  less  eoily  ascer- 
tained than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per. 
8on*s  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
tressed tenant  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
stream  of  bounty  which  should  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
the  penurious  current  ofthe  subscription  break- 
fast for  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
of  tlie  gifl  is  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
which  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
bounty  7  How  shall  we  compare  the  attention, 
and  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  otherwise,  per- 
haps, be  devoted  to  the  village  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tickets  for  a  broken  play- 
er, while  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per- 
haps, is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha- 
rity is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
exhibition. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
abundant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu- 
rified !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques. 
tered,  though  populous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  affluent  family:  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  behold  will  probably  not  be  attended 
to:  the  distress  which  they  do  not  relieve  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unrcdresfted  : 
the  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
inder  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. — Through 
their  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  is  under  le^s  suspicion  of 
being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
iji  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
the  impure  soil  ofthe  world. 

But  to  return  from  tiiis  too  long  digression. 
The  old  standing  ol>jection  formerly  brought 
forward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo- 
lence and  Ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intellec- 
tual accomplishments  too  much  absorbed  the 
thoughts  and  affections,  took  women  off  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
superinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
was  useful.  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
present  day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  ex- 

never  to  be  separated,  bat  which  (Aif  are  not  very  for. 
irail  to  unite-that  the  great  wish  i*  to  make  them  Mm/ 
as  ^rell  as  irood.  Occasional  approximation!  of  the  rien 
and  poor,  (br  the  purposes  of  relief  and  inttmction,  and 
aaausl  meetings  for  Uk  purpose  of  innocent  plearare, 
would  do  much  towards  wearing  away  discontent,  and 
the  conviction  th^t  the  rich  really  take  an  interest  in 
their  cnmSnt,  would  oontribute  to  reennciWi  the  lower 
rlsfs  to  that  sUtn  in  wWeb  il  iMs  pi^ansd  Ood  tn  plaes 


pose  plausible  theories  by  the  simple  and  deci- 
sive answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily 
receiving  tfio  refutation  of  actual  experience. 
For  it  cannot  surely  bo  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirements 
truly  rational  are  celculated  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre- 
judices, whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  self, 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raises 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence  :  to  woman  moral  excellence 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  examples  of  the 
dereliction  of  family  duties ;  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  few  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  was 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *  puffbth  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  female  vi- 
gils is  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  lamps 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  student's  oil  • 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect- 
ed through  tK)  much  study  in  the  mistress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  and  affections.  For  one  family  which  has 
been  neglected  by  the  mother's  passion  for 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  will  not  often  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  dbgrace.  And  for  one  literary 
slattern,  who  now  manifests  her  indifference  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifls  who  ruin  theirs 
by  excess  of  decoration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  far  from  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit :  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a  few  characters  conspi- 
cunusly  absurd,  have  served  to  bring  a  whole 
order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  that  in 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way 
without  them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  be- 
cause she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  do- 
fbct  in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  s 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insufferable:  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant.  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here,  that  while  her  ondersUnding  was  improv. 
ed,  the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  iavante^  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  But  these  in- 
staooet  too  flimish  only  a  fresh  argument  for 
the  ifensraZ  cultivation  ofthe  female  mind.  The_ 
wider  diffbskn  of  soiind  knowled\c^^  wq\M  \^' 
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move  that  temptation  to  be  Tain  which  may  be 
excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  onfurnished  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  reaolts  a  kind  of  necessity  for 
dissipation.  The  very  term  gives  an  idea  of 
mental  imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
fatigued  mind  requires  is  relaxation  ;  it  requires 
something  to  unbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  efforts, 
to  relieve  it  from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement 
is  tlie  lnuine»9  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
description  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
so  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  intvitahly  preserve  her  from  it  7  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  dissi. 
pation  as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
burv  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
moltitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mixed  o- 
eemblies  I  There  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  9tich  perfections  is  in  per- 
petual  exercise ;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
are  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  ofi*  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
fashion  attracts  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per ?  that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  for  which  they  have  a  genuine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  really  happy,  ne- 
^lect  society  they  love  and  pursuits  they  admire. 
SI  order  that  they  may  9eem  happy  and  he  fa- 
ihionable  in  the  chase  of  pleasures  they  despise, 
ind  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly preserve  a  woman  from  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris- 
tian conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
pnnciple  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  youthful  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
responsibility. 

The  contagion  of  dissipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
60  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
assign  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  misfortunes  and  o^rruptions  of  the  gre&t 
and  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  look  for  it 
principally  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
circamstanoe :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
vices,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
iULD  prineiph ;  hot  I  ihoiild  without  hMttation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regular,  lystwnatic  i 
of  amasements :  tn  an  incessant,  boundless,  114 
not  very  disreputable  onsirATioir.  Other  cor 
ruptions,  though  more  formidable  in  appearaaee 
are  yet  less  fatal  in  some  respects,  because  tbsj 
leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on  tl»eir  tnrpitadB 
and  spirit  to  lament  their  eyceases  :  but  dissip^ 
tion  is  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engroasinf  tl 
roost  the  entire  life,  and  enervating  the  irook 
moral  and  intellectual  system,  it  leuTcs  neither 
time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  aelflexaoiiiia 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherishing  of  right  afl«> 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on  sooad 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  Tigoar  ts 
resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to  struggk  fo 
amendment 

The  great  master  of  the  scienoe  of  pleasure 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  sjs- 
tem  which  he  called  the  chief  good  tf  mm»,  di. 
rected  that  there  should  be  interval  enough  be- 
tween the  succession  of  delights  to  sharpen  ia- 
clination ;  and  accordingly  instituted  periodical 
days  of  abstinence  ;  well  knowing  that  gratifiea* 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  previous  sdf-dcniiL 
But  so  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  understand 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  unusemeil 
b  allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  m- 
terval,  either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  Even  on  their  own  selfirii 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worse  under, 
stood  than  this  continuity  of  enjoyment :  for  ts 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  carried, 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilara- 
ting, and  the  recreations  require  to  bo  rested 
from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  grooad 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoy- 
ment look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  people  thst 
complain  of  weariness,  listlessnees  and  dejeetioD. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  daae  of  sodi 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pleasare. 
The  natural  and  healthful  fatigues  of  busiasv 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifies* 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  toils  of 
amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of  poignancy, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  observed  by  medical  writers,  thit 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  b} 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  much  at  every 
day*s  dinner  and  everv  night's  supper,  more  i 
fectually  undermines  the  health,  than  those  moie 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobriety.  Thii 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  la- 
commend  occasional  deviations  into  gross  viee, 
by  way  of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  b»> 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  b  a  pr»> 
bability  that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  by 
unresisted  passion  into  irregularities  which  sboa 
their  cooler  reason,  are  more  liable  10  be  roosd 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  than  pereoos  whosi 
perceptions  of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  rmad 
of  systematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  •'^nihlfl^ 
dissipation.  And  when  I  aflirm  that  this  syotM 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  eoul,  enslavei 
the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  thus  fir 
qualifies  for  pious  thought  or  useful  actkn,  wilk- 
out  having  any  thing  m  it  so  groae  ea  to  shofk 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  haxerd  an  opiniai 
that  thb  state  is  more  formidable,  ~        '""- 
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Atdnniii^,  than  thtt  whieh  bean  upon  it  Kjaon 
detennined  character  of  evil,  I  no  more  mean  to 
apeak  of  the  latter  in  »\ighi  and  pall iatingf  terms, 
than  I  would  intimate,  because  the  sick  some- 
timee  recorer  from  a  fever,  but  seldom  firom  a 
palsy,  that  a  lever  is  therefore  a  saf^  or  a  healthy 
■tate. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  con- 
ooction,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  errors  sue 
oenively  ^ow.  First  then,  o  has  been  obser- 
ved bofOTe,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
chiefly  to  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  public 
assemblies:  secondly,  they  seem  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  so  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
greater  probability  oTtheir  being  splendidly  mar- 
ried ;  thirdly,  it  is  alleged  in  vindication  of  those 
diasipa^  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  bo 
seen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
and  aasemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
assemblies  must  be  followed  up  without  inter- 
mission till  the  object  be  efiected.  For  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  this  object  it  is  that  ^  this  com- 
plicated machinery  had  been  prevrously  set  a 
goinff,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
at  afi  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
system;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
■topped,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  they  go 
wrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
are  chiefly  addicted  to  it  The  contrary  appears 
to  be  true.  The  desire  oflen  grows  with  the 
pursuit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  the  gravitating  fbrce. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fondness  tor  amusement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falsely  so 
oalled,  assist  the  developement  of  the  faculties  : 
tliey  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
to action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
mind  for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre- 
pare women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its  oc 
enpations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  to  multiply  its  comforts:  they  do  not 
lead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
■o  speak,  compounded  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
and  manners.  Talents  which  have  dUjiay  for 
their  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of^  home  ! 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
the  f^rld  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  from 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
person,  and  engaging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa- 
erificing  nightly  at  the  publie  shrine  of  Fashion, 
at  once  the  votary  and  the  victim  ;  we  cannot 
help  figuring  to  ourselves  how  much  more  in- 
teresting she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
if  sense  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
aiore  endearing  situation  of  domestic  life.  And 
who  can  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  rather 
fei  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions  for  life 
in  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  ? 
f%en  tbey  might  hav^  bad  the  means  of  seeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beiagi  in  the  bes. 
point  of  view  ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 

E articular  ly  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
ome  delights. 

O!  did  they  keep  their  persons  treA  and  new. 
How  would  they  pluck  aUegianee  from  men's  beaits, 
And  win  by  rareness! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confederacy  against  their  own  happineas, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re- 
sorts of  vanity  7  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su- 
perior to  the  illusions  of  fashion  7  Why  do  th^ 
not  uniformly  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  iketr 
families  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  1  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment  7  those  accomplishments 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  pos- 
session, but  the  application  7  there  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel- 
lish the  charming  scene  of  family  delighta,  tc 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  in> 
tercourse,  and  rising  in  just  gradation  to  theii 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hei 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  putside,  form 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  follow  that  a  ball-room 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pic- 
ture. But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  "being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  diflerent  place 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in- 
dividually selected,  is  desirable.  The  two  cases 
differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  select  a  picture 
for  himself  from  among  all  its  exhibited  compe- 
titors, and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  picture 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  Jix  it  there  :  whilv 
the  wife,  picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  accua- 
tomed  to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  b  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the 
exhibition-room  again,  and  continue  to  be  die- 
played  at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonishes 
us,  and  not  its  absurdity ,  objects  may  be  so  long 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does  not  discern 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any  . 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  cease  to 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  the 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  b 
a  strong  reason  for  carefully  sifting  every  opi- 
nion and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in- 
corporate into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  afVer 
that  time  they  will  bo  no  more  examined. — Would 
it  not  be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  youn^ 
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man  to  saj  he  h&d  fancied  auch  a  lady  would 
dance  a  better  minuet  beca.use  he  had  seen  her 
bohave  devoutly  at  church,  and  therefore  had 
chosen  her  for  his  partner  ?  and  yet  he  is  not 
thought  at  all  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis- 
take,  if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
vocioty,  a  certain  set  ofpersons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
hy  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
nil,  the  Jine  world.  This  small  detachment 
c  nsider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
tlioirH,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
•vere  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  this 
eerlain  set  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  the  Jine  world  and 
the  people  ;  to  which  last  class  they  turn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  cotmr,  how. 
ever  high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  by 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  with 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  al'Host  a  languat^c  of  their  own  ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  cast^  and  with  a  sort  of  esprit 
du  corps  detach  themselves  from  others,  even  in 
|reneral  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges  are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion  :  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive, discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  shape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
scription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  the  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
Bof\  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  indulgencies  of  a  fash- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expected  after  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
union,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  stratagem 
to  reconcile  health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of 
zratification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
ble and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  he  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble  to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishins^  himself 
for  life,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  athou- 
latsd  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which  a  bad 


tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  bring  into  em 
cise  :  with  real  enetgieB  which  that  tone  doa 
not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an  anreai  apallij 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign  ;  with  the  baiit 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  aAdi 
at  home  the  manners  of  a  Sybarite  ;  and  he  vbo^ 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  Britisli 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty, 

Yet  in  the  soft  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rights,  wocid 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been  wiii, 
generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits,  friii:. 
their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  iitiltSD- 
tion  to  the  distinctions  of  rank;  they  proiuole  i 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  undomestieate  ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  lie  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  h&bit  of  miad, 
gratify  ^  many  passions,  that  a  woman  ran 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  bj 
supplying  at  home  gratifications  which  are  ^ 
the  same  kind^  or  which  gratify  the  seme  liabitf. 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  ai<d  a  fipiril 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  s.itne  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  u  man  «ixi 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  puolic  hauiit>,  ami 
this  wife  a  woman  made  u^  o^ accnm^ishmeutt^ 
may,  from  the  novelty  of  the  connexion  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic  ;  yet  in  a  litlk 
time  she  will  find  that  those  passions,  to  vbich 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  club  ;  and  while  these  are  pur- 
sued, she  will  be  consigned  over  to  solitary 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  oU 
dissipations. 

To  conquer  the  passions  for  club  gratifies* 
tions,  a  wuiiian  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  she  must  sop- 
plant  and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  diftreat 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiririg  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjoyments.  But  to  qualify 
herself  for  administering  these  she  must  cat 
tivate  her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  andhar 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  raodieam 
of  acconi|)lit»hinents  suited  to  his  taste,  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  him  and 
for  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safe  rccreatioo. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachnKnt  ia 
theiic  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  the 
world  at  large,  (hey  are  not  driven  to  depend  oa 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  comfort.  Nov 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modern  theoriea 
that  the  very  frame  and  being  of  aocietiet, 
whether  great  or  small,  public  or  pri^-ate,  is 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  depondeaca 
Those  attachments,  which  arise  from,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mnlual  wants,  matoal 
affection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  obligatioai 
are  the  cc  ncnt,  which  secure  the  tmbn  of  tk"* 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young  penooa  o.* 
the  above  description  marry,  the  anioo  is 
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iiuiM  ooDsidered  rather  as  the  end   than  the  a  little  time  tog^ether,  so  as  to  get  acqaauited 

beginning  of  an  engagement;  the  attachment  of  with  each  other ;  and  if  each  would  live  in  the 

each  to  the  other  is  rather  viewed  as  an  object  lively  andconscientious  exercise  of  those  talents 

already  completed,  than  as  one  which  marriage  and  attractions  which  they  sometimes  know  how 

is  to  confirm  more  closely.     But  the  companion  to  produce  on  occasions  not  quite  so  justifiable ; 

for  life  is  not  always  chosen  from  the  purest  they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  oflen  find  out  each 

motive  ;  she  is  selected,  perhaps,  because  she  is  other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.    And  both 

admired  by  other  men,  rather  than  because  she  of  them,  delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  and 

poMesses  in  an  emiment  degree  those  peculiar  bestowing  happiness,  would  no  longer  bo  driven 

qiiuUios  which  are  likely  to  constitute  tne  indi-  to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escaping  ftom 

vidual  happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her.  home  as  from  the  only  scene  which  omn  no 

Vanity  usurps  the  place  of  afifection;  and  indo-  possible  materials  for  pleasure.    The  stead? 

lence  swallows  up  the  judgment    Not  happi-  and  growing  attachment,  improved  by  unbound- 

ness,  but  some  easy  substitute  for  happiness  is  ed  confidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti- 

pursued  ;  add  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy,  ments ;   judgment    ripening,    and    experience 

rather  than  produce  satisfaction,  is  adopted  as  strengthening  that  esteem  which  taste  and  in* 

the  means  of  effecting  it.  clination  first  inspired ;  each  party  studying  to 

The  pair,  not  matched  butjoined^  set  out  sepa-  promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  happi- 

rately  with  their  independent  and  individual  ness  of  the  other;  each  correcting  the  errors, 

pursuits.   Whether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi-  improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 

nal  plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indispensa-  faith  of  the  beloved  object ;  this  would  enrich  the 

blv  necessary  to  each  other's  comfort,  the  sense  feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in- 

of  this  necessity,  probably  not  very  strong  at  solvent  world  has  not  to  bestow  :  such  an  hear* 

BrBit  rather  diminbhes  than  increases  by  time ;  would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 

they  live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little  with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort,  till  it 

together,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  own  §et  would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  fVom  necessity 

eontinues  t)io  favourite  project  of  each ;  while  but  from  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice 

to  stand  well  with  each  other  is  considered  as  not  from  duty,  but  delight, 

an  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life.  It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted 

Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conjugal  race  that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talents, 

with  the  fixed  idea  that  they  were  to  look  to  should  with  such  unremitting  industry  follow 

each  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not  up  any  way  of  life,  if  they  did  not  find  some 

only  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish-  enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 

ness,  would  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  these  incessant  hunters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 

sedulously  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and  whether  they  are  really  happy.    No: — in  the 

affection  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting  that  full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  in   the  full 

happiness.  But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery  blaze  of  gayety  and  splendor, 

and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate.     Even  ^1^  ,^art.  dlttrusUng ,  askt  if  this  be  Joy  7 

after  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in-  „  ^  ^,        .                            .                   •.   «  . 

diffisrence  for  hi.  wife,  lie  a(iU  likes  to  «»  her  B»'  '^"V  "".""T  '!'^f  "^  *"'"?  ^ 

decorated  in  a  .lyle  which  may  Mrve  to  juaUfy  Jj""  ?»"?'«'  *'».^'  'f  ""*  '°*f"*f,«'.u  ''5?^ 

hi>  choice.    He  encoaraget  hir  to  ^t  off  her  '«°^-..  There  .a  the  dread,  and  partly  the  d* 

perton,  not  m  much  for  fii.own  fraUfication,  a>  "'"^'^  "^  '^"'«  """Ifo^  of  »>«*?n?  ""e  hour 

!bat  hi.  .clf-lore  may  be  flattered,  by  her  con-  "nmpftgHTed.  "ot  only  to  Buccesaive,  but  con- 

timing  to  attract  the  admiration  of  thoM  whoee  '^"^'"ff  oomeni'nfi  «»>'•  't  "j.  "d  "«>«  the 

opinion  ia  the  standard  by  which  he  meaaurea  P'*""'«^  the  enjajement  itaelf.  which  la  the 

hiTfame.  and  which  fiime  ia  to  atand  him  in  the  object-There  la  an  agitation  in  the  arrange. 

stead  of  happinea^    Thna  ia  ahe  neccMarUy  y'"^  "'"«'»  ""EST*'  "^"^°"  "'e  ~o»"t  heart 

npoaed  to  thi  two-fold  tomptotion  of  being  it  f"  B«PP'noaa.    There  la  a  tumult  kept  up  m 

uoieneglected  by  her  huaband.  and  exhibited  aa  the  apirita  which  ta  a  boaythough  treacherous 

u>  objert  of  attracUon  to  other  men.    If  ahe  »",h»V."jf«  ^or  Mmfort-lTiemaltiplicity    of 

aacapi  thia  complicated  danger,  ahe  will  be  in-  "''f'^"""'  '^**"  '""'''  ,^  very  regret 

debtlid  for  her  pVeaer. aUon  Sot  to  hU  prudence.  'h«t  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  hM  Ita  charms : 

but  to  her  own  priniiplea.  f"'  *«»"?  "  «"'*«"«'  hecauae  refusal  implies 

In  «.me  of  these  modish  marriagea.  inatead  ^Pot^"*  »"^  pre-engagenient  inUmatea  ceto- 

of  the  decoroua  neatneaa.  the  pleiaant  inter-  hnty.    Then  there  la  the  joy  of  being  in»ited 

course,  and  the  mutual  warmth  of  communica.  ^hen  others  are  neglected ;  the  triumph  ofahow- 

tion  of  the  once  aocial  dinner ;  the  Ute  and  un.  '"?  our  lea.  modisl.  friend  that  Ve  are  going 

interesting  meal  ia  commonly  hurried  over  by  ""ere  »he  cannot  come;  and  the  feigned  regret 

the  lanRuid  and  aloTenly  pair,  that  the  one  may  ft  ^'".?.'*''f*?  ^ «» ."Tf'f  '*"'" """  it"  " 

bare  time  to  dress  for  hirdub,  and  the  other  ^'IC^Lll^^  .i"?«.'!!i'i?^^-'°/.'!?f*f/:~^^ 
for 
teiee- 
entertain 

^  °.k*^  Vhl^7jH3  fo^VirnlJ.^'^^^  The8car4'some  of  the  supplemental  shifts  for 

eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  appear  ^^^^^^.^^^  ^j,j,  ^^-^^  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 

**Now   if  these  young,    and    perhaps    really  ^'"  *'""8:ry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.^ 

amiable  persons  could  struggle  against  the  im-  •  ii|,e  precaation  whkh  Is  uken  sfsinat  the  poitf bi 

DOriooB  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  contrive  to  pass  uty  of  beiof  unenfSfed  by  tin  lone  interval  betwesn 
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In  the  succession  of  open  houses,  in  which 
pleoure  is  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  anj 
g'uen  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
the  account  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of  which 
18  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
suers have  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  they  are  just  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
conclude  the  sHppery  goddess  had  really  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  her  worshippers  considered 
tlie  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
lo  suffer,  but  from  which  they  are  eager  to  es- 
cape, as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi- 
tive joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  *  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutually  exchanged  by  two  friends  (who 
hi^  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win- 
ter) that  they  had  not  met  before  ;  the  same  sof\ 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  away  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  se- 
cret resolution  to  avoid  it  He  would  hear  de- 
•cribed  with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dhmgers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  former  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
thock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  efFected  with  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thousand^ 
and  detailed  with  far  juster  triumph :  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaise  honte 
at  which  a  true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is 
remarkable  for  never  naming  himself. 

With  '  mysterious  reverence'  I  forbear  to  des- 
cant on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which.  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which,  when  engas^ed  in  with  due  devotion,  ab- 
sorb the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindnesfl,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites  ! 
which  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  directed  to  their  true  objects,  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 


the  invitation  and  the  period  of  it*  accoroptiMhrnent,  re- 
minds us  of  what  historians  remark  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Trotona,  who  used  to  send  th<*ir  invitations 
a  year  before  the  time,  that  thn  fii(*sts  mif ht  prepare 
both  Umr  dnm  and  tbeir  appetite  for  tbe  visit. 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  frightful,  tbe  mpn^lOljud 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tbe  patridaa  aai 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  commoo  and  tmifim 
equality ;  an  equality  as  religiously  reapectri 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  distiodioM 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  voy 
spirit  therefore  b  democratical)  as  it  is  0Gailat> 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 

Behold  four  kinfs,  in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  beard 
And  four  ftir  queens,  whose  bands  sustain  a  fl>«^. 
The  expressive  emblem  of  tbeir  softer  powY : 
Four  knaves  in  Karbs  miocint,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  balberts  in  tbeir  band; 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shininf  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  tbe  velvet  plain.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
On  public  amutemenis. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  tbe  long 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  indiTidoal 
ments  which  may  bo  considered  as  safe  tai 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  higher  class  whs 
make  a  strict  profession  of  Christianity.  TV 
judgment  they  will  be  likely  to  form  ror  thai' 
selves  on  the  subject,  and  tbe  plan  they  wil 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  oo  tks 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religioos  visvi 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  prog^ress  they  hsii 
made  in  their  Christian  course.  It  is  in  their 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  som 
measure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  dispoa. 
tions  of  mankind.  In  their  ftussjiess,  in  tks 
leading  employments  of  life,  their  path  is  ini 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them  :  there  is  it 
this  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  whenn 
the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  must  coiuridi 
But  in  their  pleoMurea  the  choice  is  volontary, 
the  taste  is  self-directed,  the  propensitj  is  indb. 
pendent ;  and  of  course  the  habitual  state,  thi 
genuine  bent  and  bio  of  the  temper,  are  nMH 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  pursuits  which  svtfj 
person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himeel£ 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  havs 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  prodees 
that  conscientious  and  habitual  improvenicatrf 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itsdf 
by  an  increasing  indifference  and  even  ill  sili— 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  tht 
world  at  large.  A  woman  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  such  a  principle,  will  hegim 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in 
b  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively 
She  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  maa? 
amusements  and  empk>yments  which,  tbooga 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  yd 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  boors  whn 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  purposes 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length ;  sr 
above  all,  if  by  soflcning  and  relaxing  hermiad 
and  dissipating  her  spirits,  they  so  iodispose  htf 
for  better  pursuits  as  to  render  subsequent  dati« 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  case  clearly  wnaf 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for  oUiers.  Nse 
as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  dss* 
gers  of  better  kind  of  characters,  the  sacrtfietsf 
such  little  gratifications  aa  may  kmm  M  fn^ 
^Rassof  ths 
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kawm  in  tktm^  oome  in  among  the  daily  calli  to 
■elfldenial  in  a  Chrbtian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  polito  literatare, 
elegant  society,  these  are  among  the  lawfbl,  and 
liberal,  and  becoming  recreations  of  higher  life ; 
yet  if  e^en  these  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  or 
ezdosion  of  severer  duties ;  if  they  interfere 
with  serious  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  for 
religious  exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  they 
have  been  too  much  indulged,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Chrbtian 
circumspection  to  inquire  if  the  time  devoted  to 
taem  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
tender  conscience  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
■afe  rule  of  determining  in  all  doubtful  cases : 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  tluit  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  quite  sure  that 
there  earn  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
adoption  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofiUble  casubtry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  for  the  use 
of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  conscientious 
Christian  will  be  making  a  continual  progress 
in  the  great  art  of  turning  time  to  account    In 
tbe  first  stages  of  her  rchsion  she  will  have  ab- 
stained from  pleasures  which  began  a  little  to 
woond  the  conscience,  or  which  assumed  a  ques. 
tionable  shape ;  but  she  will  probably  have  ab- 
stained with  regret,  and  with  a  secret  wbh  that 
oooflcience  eotud  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  pleasure  and  religion  too.    But  yon 
nay  discern  in  her  subsequent  course  that  she 
has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  her  be- 
Ifinning  to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em« 
ploymenta  as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
bot  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent    Thb 
relinquishment  arises,  not  so  much  from  her 
fteling  still  more  the  restrainta  of  religion,  as 
from  the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Ptooures  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from 
lising  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
tssting,  and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
sonant to  her  superinduced  views.    She  is  not 
contented  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  must  be  spent  profitably  also. 
Nayt  if  she  be  indeed  earnestly  'pressing  to- 
wards the  mark,*  it  will  not  be  even  enough  for 
her  that  her  present  pursuit  be  rood  if  die  be 
convinced  that  it  might  be  stifl  better.    Her 
contempt  of  ordinary  enioymenta  will  increase 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  her  increased  relbh  for 
those  pleasures  which  religion  enjotos  and  be- 
stows.    So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to 
soppose  that  an  angel  could  oome  down  to  take 
off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
rosome  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
Is  resume  them  with  complete  impunity;  she 
woold  reject  the  invitation,  because,  from  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  she  would 
despise  those  delighta  from  which  she  had  at 
first  abstained  through  fear.    Till  her  will  and 
■flbctioos  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
ssrvice  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  oom- 
6rtable ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attachment  to  thb  service  will  be  cordial, 
and  her  heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  toil 
■fain  in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.    For  her 
religion  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
u  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  life. 
Vol.  1. 


As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tempers, 
dbpoeitions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuits,  choice  of 
company,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also ; 
her  employment  of  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  b  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new.*  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel 
a  sort  of  uneoiness,  which  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  effecta ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea 
sons  present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  intro 
duce  such  subjecta  as  may  be  useful  to  others, 
or,  supposing  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
eflfect  this,  she  will  as  far  as  she  prudently  can, 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so- 
ciety. Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self under  these  circumstances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  for  a  little  more 
of  thb  amusement,  and  pleading  for  a  little  ez* 
tension  of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or* 
der  that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  torri* 
tory  to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.* 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  objection  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  and  celebrity,  by  a 
distingubhed  layman,*  that  they  have  set  the 
standard  of  self-denial  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Chrbtianity  requires.  The  works  do 
indeed  elevate  the  general  tone  of  religion  to  a 
higher  piteh  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfort- 
able and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  tbe 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  has 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  those  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parte ;  and  spe- 
cially that  it  individually  and  specifically  for- 
bids certain  &shionable  amusements,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  b 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ESach  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea> 
sonable,  as  only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  &- 
vourite  diversion,  and  generously  abandons  the 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  genius  of  Cbristbnity.  They  do  not 
consider  that  it  b  the  character  of  the  ^pel  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  spirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  b  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to 
ponbh,  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure^ 
nor  a  scheme  of  restrainta  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict ;  but  it  b  a  new  prin^ 
ciple  infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  (Sod ;  out  of  which  principle  will  in- 
evitably grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affections, 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers 
and  holy  habits,  with  an  invariable  desire  of 
*  Practical  View,  Set.  bv  Mr  WUberfbroe. 
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{»]<'a9in^  God,  and  a  constant  fear  of  offending 
lirn.  A  real  Christian  whose  heart  is  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  the  arnuaeinents  of  the  world,  tlian  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions 
of  tlic  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  re- 
creations of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  a  iiiore  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
every  offence  is  detailed,  and  its  corresponding 
|>enalty  annexed  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  eompUa- 
tion,  as  a  spirit  of  laws :  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
suggest  a  temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
ple with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible. It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
tiie  then  reigning  and  corrupt  fashions,  which 
were  probably  like  the  fashions  of  other  coun- 
tries, temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
worldlincss,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  fashions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israclitish  women,  in- 
▼eighcd  not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dicted ;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
specific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha- 
racter which  those  indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
verely reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excesyivo  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifference,  and  no  whore  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
■o  little  creditable  in  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  indulac  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrou'ed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
monstrance against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lic place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  tho  caso  of  soino  of  the  fe- 
male Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate to  them,  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 
*  Isaiah,  cbap.  iii. 


ari  n.i,:ht  have  belonged  to  tliera,  woold  biTC 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Cretes  and  An- 
,  bians  ;  or  again,  those  which  soited  thew  voaU 
not  have  applied  to  the  Elamitea  and  Mesapolt. 
mians.  By  such  partial  and  circumscribed  ad- 
dresses, his  multifarious  audience,  composed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  bete, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  pricked  to  the  heart. 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  broad  grouod  oT 
general  *  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  is 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no  wondv 
that  they  all  cried  out,  *  What  shall  we  dof 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return  booie, 
must  have  found  very  difierent  usages  to  be  ear- 
rected  in  their  diflcrent  countries;  of  courssa 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abuses  at  Je- 
rusalem, would  have  been  of  little  use  to  stinw 
gcrs  returning  to  their  respective  nations.  The 
ardent  apostle,  therefore,  acted  more  oonsiiteBl 
ly  in  communicating  to  them  the  large  in 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  shouU 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  sepuilt 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scattered  and 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always  ii- 
eludes  a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  le» 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  limiting  thdr 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  reprehend- 
ed by  Isaiah,  embraced  the  very  soul  and  pris- 
ciple  of  them  all,  in  such  exhortations  as  ti» 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  worU.^ 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him  :* — *  The  fashion  of  tUi 
world  passeth  away.*  Our  Lord  and  bis  apos 
ties,  whose  future  unselected  audience  wa 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitanti  cf 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  heart,  out  d 
which  all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  li^ 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  fiL 
lowers,  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  B»> 
mans  had  arissn  to  a  pitch  before  unknown  ii 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  n^ospel,  which  ilf 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  were  ihm 
preaching  to  the  hungry  and  neccssitocs,  wm 
aflei  wards  to  be  preached  to  high  and  low,  oot 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  Ike 
large  precept,  *  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  aoj 
separate  exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thadkp 
fulness,  to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  exprase; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in  bosk 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumstances  of 
tho  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited  ihi 
*  Saints  of  C(B8ar*s  household,*  he  could  banOy 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  betfd 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fashiooabli 
amusements  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He  mart 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  <■ 
many  things  whidi  were  practised  in  the  Gr- 
censian  games;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  ear 
rupt  tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhumu 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  condeia- 
nation,  he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  onrmp 
tion,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel  of  Chriil 
of  which  *  he  was  not  ashamed,*  and  showinfto 
them  that  believed,  that  *  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.*  Of  Ibis  food 
tho  great  object  was,  to  attack  not  one  popnv 
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eril,  but  the  wbola  body  of  tin.  Now  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  crucified,  was  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  fbr  destrojing  this;  for  by  what 
other  means  could  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
apostle  have  so  powerfully  enforced  the  heinous- 
nass  of  sin,  as  by  insisting  on  the  costliness  of 
the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  its  expiation? 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  about  the  very 
time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  depravity, 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  shocking, 
encounters  with  the  gladiators. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  out  of 
the  right  principle;  snd  next,  his  specifically 
reprobating  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
Ul-efifect,  that  succeeding  ages,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amusements  came  somewhat  short  of 
those  dreadful  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
would  only  have  plumed  themselves  on  their 
own  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
eiple,  even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  had  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
the  apostle  knew  that  such  abominable  corrup- 
tions could  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  for 
Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
eome  particular  diversions  might  have  seemed 
to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not  actually  cen- 
•ore :  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 
lution  of  governments,  customs  change  and  man- 
oers  fluctuate,  had  a  minute  reprehension  of  the 
ftehions  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scrip- 
lore  must  in  time  have  become  obsolete,  even  in 
that  very  same  country,  when  the  fashions 
tiiemselves  should  have  changed.  Paul  and  his 
brother  apostles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  oracles  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 
temporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
oooaequence  of  this  knowledge,  by  the  universal 
preeept  to  avoid  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;*  they  have  pre- 
pared a  lasting  antidote  against  the  principle  of 
all  corrupt  pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 
equally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
afea,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
worid. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  ore 
in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretended 
|rroand  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con- 
demned in  scripture,  because  St.  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions ;  and  that  in  availmg  himself 
of  the  J  sthmian  games,  as  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen- 
■ore  on  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
IS  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
.which  ini(|uitou8ly  enriches  the  victor  by  beg- 
garing the  competitor. 

liocal  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
«h|oct  of  a  book  whose  instructions  wore  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  application.  As  a  proot 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  the  then 
prevailing  corruption  of  polygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery ;  noUiing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  lot  Gothic  cue 
tom,  indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
PaganiMtn,  But  is  there  not  implied  a  prohibi- 
tion against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci- 
ation against  adultery?  Is  not  exposing  of  chil. 
dren  condemned  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *  they  were  without  natural  afiection?* 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  ?*  and 
against  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  general  pro* 
hibition  against  murder,  wnich  is  strongly  en- 
forced and  affectingly  amplified  by  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  7 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual,  local,  and  inferior  errors ;  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  for  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  length  as  would  have  defeat- 
ed one  great  end  of  its  promulgation.*  And 
while  its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication,  it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be 
lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the 'preacher,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,  sre 
conformable  to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  name  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the  hearts 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ- 
ing Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman 
ship  it  effects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prac- 
tices of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication  in  the  resorts  of  vanity ;  and  thus  effec- 
tuallv  provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habita 
and  m  fuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestic 
enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasuje  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re 
newed  heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
tliough  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem  but 
very  remotely  connected  with  the  present  sub. 
ject,  yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tle the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa- 
rable of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things  good  in  themaelvest 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  God,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  ofiers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  estate,  another  had  made  a  pur. 
cha8e,equally  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  tnar. 
ried  a  wife,  an  act  not  illaudable  in  itself.  They 

•  *  Tb  the  po9r  iho  f oupel  it  prescbsd.'— Luke  vit  ^ 
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had  all  difierent  reasons,  none  of  which  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree  in 
this,  td  decline  the  invitation  to  the  iupper.  The 
worldly  possessions  of  one,  the  worldly  business 
of  another,  and  what  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  relative,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  allowed,  but 
commanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
as  excuses  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
business  of  religion.  The  consequence,  how- 
ever, was  the  same  to  all.  *  None  of  those  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.*  If  then 
things  innocenty  things  neeettaryt  things  lauda- 
ble^ things  commanded^  become  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain  the  heart  and  affections  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  those  arguments  necessarily  be  render- 
ed, which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  harmle$$. 
ne$8  ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not  to  men- 
tion any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  tlioughta  and 
affections  from  all  spiritual  objects  ! 

To  conclude  ;  when  this  topic  happens  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  conversation,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing severe  and  pointed  attacks  to  young 
ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite in  them  that  principle  of  Christianity,  with 
which  such  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble ;  as  the  physician,  who  visits  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fever,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spots 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malidy  7  He  attacks  the  fever,  he 
lowers  the  pulse,  lie  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
rects the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  but  restore  the  vital  principle  of  health, 
the  spots,  which  were  nothing  but  symptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  r/e  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption  ;  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine  ;  we  should  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our 
grand  bufiinoss  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
the  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  ill-disposed  young  persons,  wlio  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitions,  and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  Gospel,*  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affect iouate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  frequent,  with 
such  precepts  as  the  following :  *  Redeeming  the 
time ;' — *  Watch  and  pray  :' — *  Watch,  for  ye 
know  not  at  what  time  your  Lord  cometh  :* — 
*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil  ;* — *  Set 
your  affections  on  tnmgs  above  :* — *  Be  ye 
spiritually  minded:* — *  Crucify  the  flesh  with 
its  affections  and  lusts  !*  And  I  would  venture 
to  oSbt  one  criterion,  by  which  the  persons  in 


question  may  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  poa- 
tive  innocence  and  safety  of  each  diversions;  I 
mean,  provided  they  are  sincere  in  their  sen. 
tiny  and  honest  in  their  avowal.  If^  od  tha 
return  at  night  from  those  places,  they  findthej 
can  retire,  and  *  commune  with  their  on 
hearts  ;*  if  they  find  the  love  of  God  opentiif 
with  undiminished  force  on  their  minds;  if  they 
can  *  bring  every  thought  into  snbjectioB,*  iid 
concentrate  every  wandering  imaginatioo ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  own  stile 
of  mind —  : — I  do  not  say  if  they  can  do  iD 
this  perfectly  and  without  distraction :  (for  wbo 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  7)  bat  if  they  eu 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  serioosness,  pnj 
witli  the  same  degree  of  fervour,  and  renooiee 
the  world  in  as  great  a  meature  as  at  odar 
times  ;  and  if  they  can  lie  down  with  a  pcacefU 
consciousness  of  having  avoided  in  the  evBiuB|, 
*  that  temptation*  which  they  had  prayed  not  to 
be  *  led  into*  in  the  rooming,  they  may  ihn 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  is  well,  and  tbst 
they  are  not  speaking  false  peace  to  their  hearti 
— Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  blessing  of  ou 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  Ik 
thmg  ought  not  to  6e  done  or  enjoyed  7  On  iD 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  society,  on  all  health- 
ful and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  delights  of 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letters,  cm  th 
exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  the  eojof* 
ment  of  rural  scenery ;  and  the  beauties  of  ni> 
ture ;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  thfse  it 
may  ask  the  divine  favour — ^fbr  the  sober  rnjof* 
ment  of  these  we  may  thank  the  divine  beD» 
cence  :  but  do  we  feel  equally  disposed  to  invob 
blessings  or  return  praises  for  gratifieatiiai 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  ni 
waste  of  time? — If  these  tests  were  fairly  miA\ 
if  these  experiments  were  honestly  tried;  i 
these  examinations  were  conscientiously  nsdi^ 
may  we  not,  without  offence,  presume  l9  M^ 
— Could  our  numerous  places  of  puUic  reMi, 
could  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  of  more  sdiCt 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversion,  nightly  over* 
flow  with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalleled  in  tbf 
annals  of  pleasure  7* 

*  If  I  luisht  presume  to  recommend  a  bnok  wbkfeof 
all  otheM  e.\iM>:H'f<  the  in^iKiiificanco.  vanity.  litiVsM 
and  emptinoss  of  tiie  wnrltl.  I  should  not  'hr#jfitf  n 
name  Mr.  I^w>  fVrioiis  call  to  a  de%-out  and  boiy  bfe- 
Fkw  writercfxofpt  PaMal.  ha%-e  dirtrcted  fu) much arsw- 
neM  of  n-aFrjiiinK  and  ><)  iimcli  pninlod  wit  tr>  Ihif-'l^^ 
We  not  only  makufc  the  reailrr  afraid  of  a  witrhlly  lii 
on  arroiint  of  itn  nnfuinPM,  but  ashamed  of  ii  no  ■■ 
count  of  it8  folly.  Ft>w  men  perhaiw  hav-c  Ind  a  derfer 
inM::ht  into  ihu  human  tN^ari,  or  bave  more  •kilfiiV 
probed  iti>  C4)rniplion« :  yet  on  point*  of  dnrtiim  Is 
views  do  not  {M.-em  tolir  just  :  and  hi*  diMinisilioafiK 
oAen  unoouiid  and  fanciful,  to  that  a  prmrriu  pfreiaifll 
hid  works  wuuld  neittier  be  protitable  nr»r  intclhftUp  1^ 
a  fashionable  woman  inmHT^tt  in  the  vanitio*  of  hfc 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  car«>«.  I  ksQ* 
no  book  so'applicable.  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  «««i| 
force  the  vanity  of  the  shadow*  tbev  an>  pursuinr  ■■ 
even  in  this  work,  Law  is  not  a  safe  guide  tn  rxxwe^ 
cal  lipht :  and  in  many  of  his  oiliers  he  is  hiehly  ii^«s- 
ary  and  whimsical .  and  I  have  known  Pinat  eurlM 
persons  who  were  first  led  by  this  adiitiraMe  teaioi  ■ 
see  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  uitcr  a- 
sufficiency  of  tiie  world  to  All  up  th*?  cravinr  vt>Kt.  ffkw 
thouRh  I  hey  became  eminent  fi>r  piety  and  self  drssi 
have  had  their  usefulness  abridc<Hl ;  and  whose  susA 
have  contracted  somethiii);  of  a  monastic  f«rvenlTi«V 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.  TnieChriftiani'lTilMi 
not  call  on  us  to  storve  our  bodies,  but  oar  comipbasi 
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1^  (parif  ineampatibU  will  lit  tjAriZ  of 

Cluutimialy. 
oot  whinuitml  lo  h«u  incli  eompliinti 
the  ttrictneH  of  religion  u  vb  ura  ftv- 


:faapteia,  ■  conrte  of  life  which  fuhion 
ioSnitel;  more  Mvare.  How  re>Uj 
oma  would  ChriatiuiiCj  ba  if  shs  eojoin- 
•ednloiu  ippticalion,  aaofa  unramiuing 


of  f>ti| 


!  If  r. 


sminaaded  auch  buiiahipa  md  nlf. 
mch  diji  of  harry,  luch  ereninfri  of 
h  luch  Dighla  ofbrokon  reit,  taeh  pcr- 
acriGcea  ofqniat,  lucb  exile  from  &mily 
,  u  fatkiim  impoMi,  then  indeed  [he 
oTChrirtiuiity  would  no  longer  merit  ita 
■.ppallaliou  of  being  ■  '  rt»mmaUt  aer- 
len  tba  name  of  perfect  ilaTury  mig^t 
y  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
beaaliliil  language  of  our  church,  ia 
ice  of  perfecl  freedom ;'  a  aerrice  the 
jeot  of  which  ia  ■  lo  deliTer  ui  ttom  the 
of  oorroplion  into  tba  gloriooi  liberty 
lildran  of  God-' 

rldty  temper,  by  which  I  nean  a  diapo- 
prafer  worldly  pleuoret,  worldly  aalia- 
.  and  worldly  adrintagaa,  lo  Iheimmor- 
Mi  of  the  aouli  and  lo  let  worldly  con- 
•a*  actuate  ui  inalead  of  the  dictatea  of 
in  the  coDcema  of  ordinary  lifej  a 
tamper,  I  lay,  ia  not,  lika  almoat  any 
oil,  the  aSect  of  paaaioD  or  the  conae- 
if  anrpriae,  when  the  heart  if  off  ila 
It  ia  not  excited  iDcident&lly  by  the 
1  of  external  circumatoncei  oD  the  iu- 
f  nature  :  but  it  is  Ihe  rital  ipirit,  the 
auol,  Ihe  living  principle  of  oriL  Itia 
Dch  an  act,  ■■  a  atata  of  bein^  ;  not  ao 
occasional  complaint,  a*  a  tainted  cou- 
of  mind.  It  doea  not  always  abow 
titraordinary  eiceaaea,  it  baa  no  perfect 
lion.  Even  when  it  ia  not  immsdialsly 
lo  break  out  into  overt  and  apecific 
at  work  within,  alirriikg  up  the  heart 
clioD  against  holinesa,  and  infilling  a 
loral  disability  to  wfaiteTar  if  intrinii- 
ht.  It  infecta  and  depraves  all  the 
id  ftcultiea  of  the  aool ;  for  it  operatea 
ideralanding,  by  blinding  il  lo  what- 
iritnallj  gimd ;  on  the  wiU,  by  making 
from  God  i  on  the  aActioDa,  bj  dia- 
and  aenaualiung  tbem ;  so  that  oaie 
■t  aay  to  thoae  who  are  under  the  m- 
ninioo  of  thk  apiril,  what  waa  aaid  lo 
of  Joafaaa,  •  Ye  eaaM  aerre  the  Lord.' 
irldlineos  of  mind  ia  not  at  all  commoQ. 
.ood,  and  for  the  fcdlowing  reason  : — 
ippoae  that  in  Ibis  world,  our  chief 
I  wilb  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
the  bnsineaa  of  Ihia  world  well,  that  is 
ily  lo  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
M*  moral  and  tme  goodoBaa.   Religion, 


m  ivIillBal  iroonds  1 1 


u  the  ayaten,  only  nake* 


mgreh^i 

tbooght  inconiHtible  with  tba  doa  stteDtion 
lo  the  Uiinp  of  tliis  life.  And  so  it  would  be,  • 
if  by  religion  were  meant  taiUng  about  reli- 
gion. The  pbrase,  therefore,  is :  ■  We  cannol 
alwaya  ba  priyiog  ;  we  muat  mind  our  bosineat 
and  oar  aocial  duties  aa  wall  as  oar  davolion.' 
Worldly  business  being  thna  aabjected  lo  world 
ly,  though  in  some  degree  moral,  ma  ' 


spiril  Jims  tbe  sight  and  relam  the  moral  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  aSairs  of  the  worU  an  con- 
ducted, as  wall  as  iodiapaaea  the  mind  lor  all  the 
Bxercisea  ofdeTotion- 

But  this  temper  as  &r  aa  rebtea  to  iMJlWM, 
so  much  assumet  the  aemblanca  of  goodnaest 
that  Iboae  who  have  not  the  right  riawa  are  apt 
to  mialske  the  earryin|  on  tba  affairs  of  lift  oo 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
do  not  aee  that  ibe  evil  lies  not  in  their  so  carry 
ing  on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  Ihinis  of  Uiia  life  in  lubseiiriGnc^  to  the 
tbiugi  of  etamily  i  io  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  uninlarmitting  idea  of  reapoDsibi- 
lity.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  beiof 
always  on  their  kneea,  but  in  their  iK>t  bringing 
their  religion  from  the  doeet  into  the  world  :  in 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devo- 
lioDi  into  the  transacliona  of  the  week :  in  tut 
tranaforming    their  religion   from    a   dry,  and 


Thoogh  then  an,  bleised  be  God !  In  Um 
moat  suited  itatioiia.  Women  who  adorn  their 
Chriatian  proleeaion  by  a  oanaialent  conduct ; 
yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  labooring  bard 
[0  unite  theirrecoocilBablalntareata  of  earth  and 
beavea  T  who,  while  they  will  not  relinquiah  one 
jot  of  what  tiii  world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  better  T  wbodo 
not  think  it  unreisonible  that  their  indulging  in 
Ihe  fullest  posaeasion  of  present  pleasure  should 
interfere  with  Ihe  most  oectain  reveraion  of  fh- 
tnre  glory  7  who,  ailar  living  in  the  muat  nn. 
bounded  gratification  ofeasa,  vanity,  and  Iuidt;, 
fancy  Ibat  baairan  must  ba  attached  ofconrta  lo 
a  life  of  which  Cbriatianity  ia  the  ontward  pro- 
feasion  and  which  has  not  been  stained  by  any 
Sagrant  or  diahononrable  act  of  goilL 

Are  there  not  man^  who,  wbila  Ihej  enter- 
tain a  reaped  Kii  Religion  (tor  I  address  not  tfaa 
unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while  they  beliere 
its  truths,  observe  its  ferms,  and  would  ba 
shocked  not  to  ba  thought  religious  ore  vat  im- 
mersed in  this  life  of  disqualifying  worldtinesaT 
who,  though  thay  mi^e  a  conscience  of  gtnng 
to  the  poblie  wonbip  onoe  on  a  Sunday;  and 
are  acmpuloualy  obaervanl  of  the  other  rites 
of  the  church,  rat  heaitate  not  to  give  up  all 
the  rert  of  thair  lima  to  the  very  same  por- 
anita  and  pkasorea  which  oconpy  the  hautl 
and  engross  the  Ures  of  those  looser  charae- 
lers  whose  enjoyment  is  not  obstmcled  by 
any  dread  of  a  fature  icooontT  and  who  are 
anting  on  the  wise  prindpla  of  tbe  ■efaiUiMi  nf 
tba  world,'  in  maklag  Um  Koat  Ot  the  ywilL 
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state  of  being  from  the  coDTiction  that  there  ii 
no  other  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  anseen 
thiii^B  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defec- 
tive even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and  that  it  is  m,  is 
the  subject  of  their  grief  and  humiliation.  O! 
hotv  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments !  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !* — '  that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
is*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  !*  Yet  one  thing  is  clear;  how- 
ever weak  his  belief  may  teem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  actions  are  principally  governed 
by  it ;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  degree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble 
a*  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  erchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possessioris  of  his  most  splendid  acquaintance  ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  help  fearinc^  that  it  is  a  little 
defective  in  sincerity  :  for  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Rcvela. 
tio  I,  and  nf  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  tliere  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  ?  We  disco- 
ver great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  wc  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction  ;  when  there- 
fore we  soe  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itself,  is  not 
well  grounded ;  and  that,  if  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine thr^fiiselven  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principli:  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
wouhi  bo  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
f iract  ice  ? 

The  ohjcctionii  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  preKcnt  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  c'crr.al  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  That 
it*,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  at 
lending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  id  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment  They  object  to  giving  up 
tiie  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  come  under  the  tame 
description  7 — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  7  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  bo  a  long  time  before  we  can 
Dossess  •  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  oAcn 
lub/ziit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
oeiag  tamr  prefent  income,  tn  ocder  to  umra  [ 


to  themselves  a  larger  capital  for  their  futon 
subeistencu  ? 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  thin^ 
hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  furnish  the  soul  with 
present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  as  to  the 
security  on  which  it  has  lent  itself;  just  as  a 
man*s  bonds  and  mortgages  assure  biin  that  ks 
is  really  rich,  though  he  has  not  all  the  monsj 
in  bana  ready  to  spend  at  the  momenU  Those 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  its  promises,  hj 
which  God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himself  w 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even   that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  whick 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  studiously  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualiBcatioos  necetsi> 
ry  for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  tbit 
understanding  and  good  sense,  which  leads  tbea 
to  acquire  such  talents  as  may  enable  them  ti 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here ;  that  very  sp^ 
rit  should  induce  those  who  are  really  lookiag 
for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acquit 
something  of  the  tasie,  and  temper,  and  talent^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualificationt  ftr 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.     The  neckd 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  tlwsi 
twocauKCb;  either  they  mutt  think  their  m 
tent  couf te  a  safe  and  proper  coarse ;  or  the 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  some  todda 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  chanc 
ter.     But  the  office  of  death  is  to  transport  ns  k 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  Dfr 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  cfitci 
our  deliverance  out  of  lliia  world,  and  oar  inti^ 
duction  into  another ;  but  it  it  not  likely  to  efied 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less  a  tolal 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes  ;  so  far  fnm 
this  that  we  are  attured  in  Scriptore,  *  that  ht 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  ttill,  and  be  that  ii 
holy  will  be  holy  ttill.*    Tlioagh  we  believe  lint 
death  will  completely  deante  the  holj  sool  fnm 
its  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  pari^,  ciw 
tangling  temptation  into  complete  freedom ;  toC 
(bring  and  affliction  into  health  and  joy  ;  douMi 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressiie 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  ooovert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.    And  it  it  aw- 
ful to  reflecl,  that  such  tempers  as  have  the  a^ 
lowed  predominance  here  will  maintain  it  fbr- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  when  we  cioseoor 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  bt 
when  we  open  them  on  those  of  eternity.    Tkc 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fits  as  for  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  polls  dovi 
our  old  house  fits  us  for  a  new  one.    If  we  dit 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  it  no  promise  to  lead  as  to  ts> 
pect  that  we  shall  rise  with  them  full  of  the  bit 
of  God.    Death  indeed  will  show  os  tooanehm 
such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  make  us  such  u  et 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
self-knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  tan  M 
to  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  oiinehM 
To  illustrate  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  allo- 
sion  familiar  to  the  persons  I  address :  the  draa- 
ing  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  tboufb  itssn 
to  introduce  ns  to  the  entertainments  behiad  it 
does  not  create  in  na  any  new  ^Virnllht  to  ■• 
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ieratand  or  to  relish  thote  entertainments :  these 
most  have  been  already  acqnired ;  they  must 
have  been  provided  beforehand,  and  brought  with 
as  to  the  place,  if  we  would  relish  the  pleasure 
of  the  place ;  for  the  entertainment  can  only 
operate  on  t''^t  taste  we  carry  to  it  It  is  too 
late  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ought  to  be  en- 

That  spirit  of  pi^yer  and  praise,  those  dispo- 
■itions  of  love,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
assurance ;'  that  indifference  to  the  fashion  of  a 
world  which  is  passing  away ;  that  longing  afler 
deliverance  from  sin ;  that  desire  of  holiness, 
together  with  all  *  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit'  here, 
must  surely  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
which  are  all  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive 
■ny  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
•ooi  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
and  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled  by  the  self. 
oomplacency  ^f  a  religion  of  mere  forms;  who, 
while  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
ooorse  ;  had  made  no  preparation  for  it !  Who 
oui  conceive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
•Qch  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
•Mwe,  of  which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were 
Ml  oooffenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
•  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
4Mijojnient  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sur- 
pnsing,  and  specifically  different?  pleasures 
more  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
wisaitable  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
one  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
Iba  most  exquisite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
■badata  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
that  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
«r  light  dispositions  of  our  own  ;  while  we  grate. 
lUly  acknowled|;e  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
itt  by  *  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
«iar  sins  in  his  blood  ;*  yet  let  us  remomSer  that 
"^ve  have  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
■iT  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  heaven  so  pur- 
chased without  heavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
■s  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if^  their  hearts 

re  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 

honesty  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris, 
ity  does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
■i  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
U%|  •  great  pesce  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
•^od,*  and  Uist  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
*o  manner  of  thing  that  is  ^ood  ;*  when  tlicy 
*<iMnt  that  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  thoie 
^Mha  of  pleasantness*  which  they  were  led  to 
J^fteet ;  th«ir  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
p^rician,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
B*  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
2^  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
'^  rich  ind  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
^  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 

Inee,  of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 

1^  aero  pies,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
Midty  of  injurious  aliments,  which  tMy  swal- 
^^<ed  by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pinti. 
Jlnese  fashionable  Christians  ■hoold  be  re- 
**lded,  that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
^4la  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that  thev  are 
J^  pvtly  their  own,  and  partly  their  Recfeem- 
^»    *  He  that  is  bong ht  with  a  price,*  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understanding,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
affections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  love 
paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  aubduing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prac- 
tices, even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  liva 
in  it: 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  world  con 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  Uie  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re- 
gions of  first-rate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
London,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  compa. 
rative  sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second- 
hand pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di. 
versions  of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfort 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi. 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  admit, 
would  M  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  invective  ac- 
tually are,  ifshe  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  it  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of*^  the  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  P&J^ng  >n  her  mere  weekly  obla- 
tion of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  God  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquits  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  ifshe  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  for  her  short  fit  of  self-de- 
nial ;  the  stream  of  pleasure  running  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  fVom  having  been  interrupt- 
ed  by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  dass  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival, afVer  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  net 
of  penitence  for  the  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  barewcight 
Protestants  prudently  condition  for  retaining  Uie 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  tLowc* 
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bat  of  that  secret  self-acquitting  judge,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  turpitude,  and  of  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  divine  law,  has  established 
supreme  in  the  tribunal  of  every  unrenewed 
heart 

But  the  practice  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
inconvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly  :  for  the 
royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  *  communing  with  our  own 
heart,*  that  we  should  *  be  ttilL*  Now  this  clause 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren- 
dering it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  atiUness  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de- 
cline the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  ^e  means  of  drawing  them 
ont  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
eyes  clothed  in  language ;  ror  there  is  nothing 
that  so  effectually  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
has  hitlicrto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
without  inquiry,  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency  !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
■tand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count as  this : — Item  ;  so  many  card-parties, 
balls,  and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following 
year,  for  so  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  suggestion  may  be  treated ;  whatever  of- 
fence may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination  of  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  put  into  so  many  words  ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realize 
such  a  statement  7 

But  *  a  Christian's  recf,*  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late*  observes,  *  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  AmM,* 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
sin,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7     Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 

*  troubled  spirit*  which  God  has  declared  is  his 

*  acceptable  sacrifice  7*  God  forbid  !  Such  rea- 
sonable retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
cerest  Christians ;  and  wHl  continue  to  be  re- 
■orted  to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
■in  and  vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawful  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life  ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

*Tis  gp?atly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hoars. 
And  oik  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Yet  to  thoee  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 
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as  a  mere  form ;  who  dignify  with  the  idea  i 
religious  retirement,  a  week  in  which  it  is  la^ 
ther  unfashionable  to  be  seen  in  town ;  who  it- 
tire  with  unabated  reeolntion  to  retam  to  tki 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  the  spirit  of  tkil 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanicaUy  renoiMi; 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  short  sfcfisiii^ 
which  does  not  even  pretend  toeabdne  thepria 
ciple,  but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only 
serve  to  set  a  keener  edve  on  the  appetite  n 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting^  7  Is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  bow  may  fly  bi^k  with  redoahU 
violence  from  having  been  unnaturally  beat? 
that  by  varnishincr  over  a  life  of  vanity  witbtte 
transient  extemaLB  of  a  formal  and  temponiy 
piety  they  may  the  more  dangerously  skm  om 
the  troublesome  soreness  of  a  tender  consrimw, 
by  laying 

This  flattering  auction  to  tte  soul? 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehended  Atf 
such  devotions  come  in  among  those  vain  obb- 
tions  which  the  Almighty  has  declared  he  vl 
not  accept  7  For,  is  it  not  among  the  delaiflii 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  n  i 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  safely  be  omittBi 
but  which  is  to  6e  got  over  ;  a  certain  qoaatitj 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  lon^ 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  ?  y 
it  not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  itXipm 
as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which  mail  bi 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  proean  i 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  respite  T—t 
short  penalty  for  a  long  pleasure  7  that  these  ■> 
verer  conditions  thus  folfilled,  the  af^BiM 
Christian  having  paid  the  anniial  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfully  it- 
turn  to  her  natural  state ;  the  old  reckoning  b^ 
ing  adjusted,  she  may  begin  a  new  score,  nd 
receive  the  reward  of  her  piuctual  obedieMiy 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  those  gratificatiBM 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  i 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master ;  but  this  tHk 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  miad 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  joyfolly  reUi»> 
ing  to  the  objects  of  its  real  choice  ?  Wbereuk 
it  is  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  r» 
ligious  exercises  had  produced  the  eflfect  whiek 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  religion  to  produce,  tbe 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  genvat 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  fiom  whicb 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  which  sfai 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  u 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  accuraerofi 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  intended  bjlhi 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  literal » 
questration  ought  to  be  prolonged  throngbert 
tne  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  businese  areli 
be  made  equally  days  of  solemnity  and  eoili- 
nued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a  place  in  wW 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Chriadai^ 
time  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  oools 
plation.  Women  of  tbe  higher  class  were  itt 
sent  into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  is- 
prove  it  They  were  not  designed  ftr  tbe  erii 
and  visionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  iniJilli 
ries,  but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  sod  ■» 
fbl  offices  of  social  lift:  they  are  oFa  nifiB 
which  does  not  impoee  idle  ingloiltiM.  bift  i» 
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foukM  active  dalles ;  a  religion  which  demands 
the  most  beneToIent  actions,  and  which  requires 
them  to  be  sanctified  by  the  purest  motives ;  a 
religion  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers 
to  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  seclusion /rom 
the  world,  but  assigns  them  the  more  difficult 
province  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it ;  a  religion 
which,  while  it  ^rbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multi- 
tude to  do  evil,''  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
sin  of  doing  nothing,  and  which  moreover  en- 
ioins  them  to  be  followers  of  Him  *  who  went 
about  doing  good,* 

But  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
Ihoogh  the  same  sequestration  is  not  required, 
jet  Slat  the  same  $pirit  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  daring  the  oc- 
casional humiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris- 
tian be  extended  throughout  all  the  periods  of 
the  year  7  And  when  that  is  really  the  case, 
when  once  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
govern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
reliffious  actions  and  employments,  but  will 
gradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
oonversation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
enoe  her  common  business,  restrain  her  indul- 
gences, and  sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

Bat  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  ge- 
ntroi  notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
it  ma  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
but  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  all,  and 
at  all  times  on  some.  To  the  attention  of  such 
we  would  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  cor  Lord  on  the  subject  of  self-denial,  the 
temper  directly  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
*  And  he  said  unto  them  all,  if  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily.*  Those  who  think  self-de- 
nial not  of  univertal  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  mU  ;  and  those  who  Uiink  the  obKgation  not 
eMiffeitf,  will  attend  to  the  term  daUy,  These 
two  little  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
eional  religious  observances  grafted  on  a  worldly 
lift;  all  transient,  periodi<^  and  temporary 
acta  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mote  for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and 
vanity. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  be- 
ing than  one  who,  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informing  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
Jwt  enough  to  keep  her  in  continual  fear ;  who 
drudges  throuzh  her  stinted  exercises  with  a 
anperstitious  kind  of  terror,  while  her  general 
lift  shows  that  the  love  of  holiness  is  not  the 
governing  principle  in  her  heart;  who  seems  to 
eofier  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity, 
but  is  a  stranger  to  *that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free.*  Let  it  not  bethought 
a  lodicroos  invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
prodacing  a  real  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
m  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re. 
taming  from  church  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  self-oomplacency 
how  much  she  had  suffered  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herself  with  emphatically 
■dding,  *  that  she  hoped  it  would  easioer.* 

Tliere  is  this  striking  difference  between  the 
imI  and  the  worldly  Cwstian,  the  latter  does 
not  complain  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law, 
bat  of  the  defieieneies  of  his  own  perftrmanoe ; 
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while  the  worldly  Christian  is  little  troubled  at 
his  own  failures,  but  deplores  the  strictness  of 
the  divine  requisitions.    The  one  wishes  that 
Grod  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  for 
strength  to  do  more.    When  the  worldly  person 
hears  real  Christians  speak  of  their  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  their  extreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  worse  thac 
those  who  make  no  such  numiliating  confes- 
sions.   He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  corruptions, 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum 
bled  by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  which  those  who  have  less  cor 
rect  views  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  allow  to  be 
sin  at  all.    Such  an  one,  with  Job,  says,  *  Now 
mine  eye  teeth  Thee.* 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any  re- 
ligion, short  of  that  by  which  the  diligent  Chris- 
tian strives  that  all  his  actions  shall  have  the 
love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  their  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  one  against  the  other,  and  ^  take  com- 
fort in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for- 
mer while  the  cultivation  of  the  principle  from 
which  they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not 
the  road  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humble 
and  penitent  believer.  For,  af\er  all  we  can  do, 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  at- 
tainments in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  be 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  influential ;  our  ac- 
tions may  be  correct,  but  tbey  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelings 
may  teem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  be  heightened  by  mere  animal  fervour 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting ;  and 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given :  it  if 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  ir 
fallibly  indicate  the  sincere  Christian,  and  bcm 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  characters 
than  those  we  have  been'  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  well-disposed,  whc 
while  they  want  courage  to  resist  what  the^ 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  and  to« 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  eaj 
hating  system,  and  accuse  these  remarks  of^UA 
necessary  rigour.      They  will  declare  *That 
really  they  are  as  religious  as  they  can  be ;  they 
wish  they  were  better :  they  have  little  satisfac- 
tion in  the  life  they  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in  the 
face  of  custom ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  fashion.*  Be 
ings  so  interesting,  abounding  with  engaging 
qualities;  who  not  only  feel  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness, but  reverence  the  truths  of  Christianity 
and  are  awfully  looking  for  a  general  judgment, 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only 
do  as  others  do,*  when  they  are  perhaps  them, 
selves  of  such  rank  and  importance  that  if  they 
would  begin  to  do  right,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  we  are  grieved  to  hear  them 
indolently  assert,  that,  *  the  v  wish  it  were  other, 
wise,'  when  they  poMOM  the  power  to  make  b 
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otherwiie,  by  wtting  an  ezample  which  they 
know  would  be  followed.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
Ihem  content  themselves  with  declaring,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  be  singular/ when 
they  must  feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  worro  things,  that  there  would  be 
no  such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  once 
ikey  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this  diffi- 
dence does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  opposers 
of  an  old  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one : 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
first  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
as  often  excites  wonder,  and  sometimes  even 
offends  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where- 
in courage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if  we 
venture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters  who  are 
thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
safety  of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 

*  We  only  do  as  others  do,*  whether  they  are 
willing  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  conse- 
quences, and  to  fare  at  other$fart  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  fashion 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Be  ye  not  con- 
formed to  the  world.*  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
very  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
racter  opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 

*  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God.*     . 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  man  could  ever  have  pleaded  the  fuhion  in 
Drder  to  justify  a  criminal  assimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
pHtriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have ;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
struction ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
singularity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
eqi^ly  pressing  with  his ;  for  it  does  not  appear, 
even  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  of  his  future 
safety,  that  he  anw  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  might 
Jiave  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackneis 
of  prepa ration,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
w«^re  from  the  beginning  ;*  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  is  actually  begun,  never 
think  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 

*  warned  of  God,*  and  he  provided  *  bv  faith.* 
But  are  not  we  also  warned  of  God  7  have  we 
not  had  a  fuller  revelation  f  hive  we  not  seen 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
ever?  awful  circumstance  that  can  either 
oaicken  the  most  sluggish  remissness,  or  con- 
firm  the  feeblest  faith  ? 

Besides,  the  patriarch*s  plea  for  following  the 
fashion  wss  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  nwst  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
he  eaw  that  none  were  going  right  *  All  flesh 
had  oormpied  his  way  before  God;*  whilst. 
Messed  -be  God !  you  have  still  instances  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  you  in  ooontenasoe.  While  you 
lameat  that  ike  world  sedocee  you  (for  every  one 
Hu  a  Ihde  iporld  of  his  owm)  your  world  per. 


haps  is  only  a  petty  ncighbmifhood,  a  km 
streets  and  squares ;  but  the  patriarch  hadralj 
the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  world  lo  resirt; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  fres  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  '  fear  of  man  aki 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonable  fiuih,  wtai 
the  lives  of  the  same  individuala  who  vat 
likely  to  excite  respect  or  fear  waa  praloBgd 
many  a^es,  than  it  can  be  in  the  abort  peno^ 
now  assigned  to  human  life.  How  lameBtakk 
then  that  human  opinion  sboold  operate  so  pea- 
erfuUy,  when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  m 
frail  and  so  short-lived, 


Tbat  he  doth 
Ere  one  can  say  be  is  f 


to  be. 


You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withatand  the  ia- 
dividual  allurement  of  modiah  aoqaaiataaci^ 
would,  if  vou  had  been  in  the  patnaeb's  cm 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite  iiwfiD> 
tual,  and  sunk  under  the  suppooed  fruitlrssawi 
of  resistance.  *  Myself^*  woold  yon  not  hsw 
said  ?  *  or  at  roost  my  little  family  of  eight  pv« 
sons  can  never  hope  to  stop  thia  torrent  of  cff- 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  fruitlnaaneaa  of  oppan> 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  neoeasity  of  conformity  wiA 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  wcmld  be  a  noU 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  familj  can  cflMl 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  worhL*  In  yov 
own  case,  however,  ia  it  not  certain  to  bow  wiii 
an  extent  the  hearty  union  of  even  fewer  pf- 
sons  in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  ii  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  ?  was  it  b» 
thing  to  preeerve  himself  from  the  general  ^ 
struction ;  was  it  nothing  to  deliver  his  oar 
soul  7  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  eools  of  krf 
whole  family  f 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  worV 
in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  mmai 
judgment  to  comply  with  custcMon  whenever  «• 
safely  can ;  such  compliance  strengfthcni  av 
influence  by  reserving  to  ouraelvea  the  graiiv 
weight  of  authority  on  those  occaaiona,  wbn 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  differ.  Those  wki 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  tki 
innocent  usages  of  the  world ;  bat  those  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  wUek 
are  really  innocent  previoua  lo  their  ooofbraHly 
to  them.  Not  what  the  world,  bat  what  thi 
Gospel  calls  innocent  will  be  found  at  thefiiil 
scrutiny  to  have  been  really  ao.  A  diaerMi 
Christian  will  take  due  pains  lo  be  uimineii 
he  is  right  befiire  he  will  preaume  to  be  siBgakn 
but  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the&B|ri 
is  true,  and  the  world  of  oouroe  wrong,  be  w9 
no  longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  nraltilndi^ 
or  haxard  his  soul  1^  staking  it  on  b«Ma 
opinion.  All  our  moat  dangerona  auslBha 
arise  from  our  not  oonstantlj  refbrringoor  piac 
tiee  to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  insAead  ef  At 
mutable  standard  of  human  eatimation  by  whiik 
it  is  impossible  to  tix  the  real  value  of  charaeiHa 
For  this  latter  standard  in  aome  f^tfg  dtl*- 
mines  those  to  be  good  who  do  not  rm  al  Ai 
lengths  in  Which  the  notoriooalj  bad  dtm 
themselves.  The  Goepel  haa  an  aaivenat  1^ 
world  has  a  local  stanctard  of  goodnaae;  ia  or* 
uin  societies  certain  vicea  alooe  ai«  diih«BV 
aUe,  such  as  oovetousneea  and  oowardiee ;  vhii 
thnoe  sins  of  which  our  Saviour  baa  mid,  tkri 
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*bsy  which  commil  thsm  'iltdl  not  inharit  the 
kiDgdom  of  Giod,'  delrict  nothing  fioin  the  re- 
nact  nme  pernni  rsceire.  Naj,  [hoae  ler; 
eOBl-aClari  whom  the  Almighty  hu  Biprcnlj 
tn^  »wfully  decUreil '  He  will  judge,'*  sra  re- 
eaired,  ^re  utniired,  ire  careaaed,  in  that  which 
nlli  iUeirthe  beat  company. 

But  to  weigh  our  ictiana  by  one  aluiilard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  jodged  by  ui- 
Other  hereafler,  would  be  reckoned  the  height 
of  abauidity  in  any  tianecliona  but  those  which 
involTe  iJie  inlereata  ureternity.  '  How  readaal 
thou  7'  ia  a  more  epeciHc  direction  than  any  com- 
pMalire  tIbw  or  our  own  habiti  with  the  babita 
of  otheri :  lad  at  the  find  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
■Tail  that  our  aclione  have  risen  aboTe  Ihoee  of 
b«^  UBD,  if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be 
fiMod  to  have  bBen  in  opposition  the  Gospel  oC 
CAriaL 

Nor  ia  tieir  practice  more  commendable,  who 
■ra  arer  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the  worat  ac- 
tions oT  good  men,  by  way  of  iuatifylag  their 
own  conduct  on  the  compariaon.  Ths  Taults  of 
Ut^  iMMt  men, '  tor  there  ii  not  a  juet  man  upon 
MUth  who  sinneth  not,'  can  in  no  wise  juatiFy 


Um  example  of  even  vi 

Hnfla  action  that  either  they  or  we  thall  he 


b  of conduc 


".''V^' 


l^itVi^l 


and  good  bibita  and  Chriilian  tempera; 
Jineaa  and  righteoua. 
the  life,  and  by  the 


eqitoa  and  gc 

hf  the  predominance  of  hotineaa  and  righteoi 
ooM,  and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  t 
power  of  humility,  faith  and  love  io  the  hearL 


CHAP.  XX. 
0>  lite  Uading  iloetrinri  0/  ChrUltanity. — T^i: 
etmplien  of  human  natart.  Tke  doctrine  0/ 
rerfnaiplton.  Tht  ntcmily  of  a  ckange  if 
tmart  and  of  tht  divint  influnett  to  pnduet 
licl  elmnge.     With  a  tkeleh  e/  lit  Chritlian 

Tbk  author  having  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
Tiaw  of  the  falie  notions  often  imbibed  in  early 
lift  Ihun  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
■0hcts;  and  baring  attempted  to  point  oot  the 
nepactive  remediea  to  these ;  she  wouU  now 
diKw  all  that  has  been  aaid  to  a  point,  and  de- 
efare  plainly  what  she  humbly  DoneeiTee  to  be 
th«  aouree  whence  all  those  false  notiona  and 
diii  wrong  conduct  really  proceed  1  the  prophet 
Jaramiah  shall  anawer:  'It  la  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  liring  waters, 
wd  have  hewn  out  to  themselvee  cisterns, 
bnken  cislame  that  can  hold  no  water.'  It  ia 
an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
anity really  is;  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the 
Qol/  remedy  that  can  bo  applied  with  an^  proa- 
pact  of  anccess,  is  belkmou,  and  bv  Reli^on  she 
would  be  anderslood  to  mean  Uia  Goepel  of 
iHMChriet 

It  bai  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  ehoold 
M  t*Dcht  at  an  earl;  period  of  life  ;  thai  children 
^^gMbthmiglUup'ia  thanattiira  and  admo- 


nition kf  tlia  Lord-'  The  nunner  in  which  tlwj 
should  be  taught  haa  likewise  with  great  plain. 
nBsa  been  auggeelad ;  that  it  ahould  bs  done  in 
ao  lively  and  &miliar  a  manner  u  to  make  re- 
ligion amiable,  and  her  wsya  to  appear,  what 
they  really  are,  *  waya  of  pleasantaeas,'  And  a 
slight  aketch  haa  been  given  of  the  genine  of 
Christianity,  hf  which  her  amiableneaa  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  aubject 
ofauch  vaat  importance  compared  with  which 
every  other  aubject  ainks  into  nothing  )  it  srenis 
not  Bufficieut  to  speak  oo  the  doctrines  end 
duties  of  Chrielianity  in  dttactitd  parta,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  thouvh  in  a  brief 
and  impBrlect  manner,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  influence 
which  these  doctrinea  have  upon  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  the  dutiu  of  Chrielianity  ma;  be 
seen  lu  grow  out  of  ita  doetrnti :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Chrialian  Tirtue  diSera  ssan 
tiaUij  from  pagan  :  it  ieofa  quite  different  kind 
the  plant  itself  ia  difierenl,  it  comes  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  and  grows  in  a  diSerent  soil. 
It  will  be  seen  huw  the  humbling  doctrine 


■  fbl- 


from  the  corruption  of  our  firit  parenta, 
lakes  way  for  ths  bright  display  of  rsdeeming 
~e.  How  from  ths  abasing  thought  that  '  w« 
bU  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  in  his 
11  way  ;'  that  none  can  return  Io  the  Sbep 
d  of  our  souls,  'except  the  Farther  draw 
1 1'  that '  the  natural  man  caniuri  receive  tiia 


lalhe  c 


mptien  of  ha- 


□  thai 
doctrine,  the  ofier  of  diciuaisisbiiice.  80  that, 
though  human  nature  will  appear  from  this  view 
gi  a  deeply  degraded  stale,  and  conaeqasntly 
all  have  causa  for  humility,  yet  not  one  bee 
cause  for  deapair  ;  the  disease  indeed  ia  dread- 
ful, but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  and 
willing  to  save  ua:  tliongh  we  are  naturally 
without  '  atrength,  our  help  ia  laid  npon  on* 
that  ia  mighty.'  If  tike  goapal  discover  to  us 
our  lapsed  atale,  it  disaorars  also  the  means  of 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  Avour. 
It  not  only  discovers  hut  impressea  thie  image ; 
it  not  only  gives  as  the  daseriptioa,  bat  tlia  al- 
'  of  this  favour  ;  and  while  the  word  of 


lonld  obaerra  t 
of  oar  Savioar  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  pieoe. 
We  ahould  get  auch  a  view  of  their  reeipraoai 
dependence  as  to  he  perauaded  that  without  a 
deep  sense  df  our  own  cormptiona  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Savinur,  because  IIm  suh- 
Btaatial  and  aeceplable  balief  in  Him  must 
slwaye  ariaa  fVom  the  oooviction  of  our  want  of 
Him;  that  Wltboat  a  firm  parsuasioa  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  oar  fallen  natore. 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of 
God  upon  tba  heart,  we  never  shall  he  brought 
to  Bsrioua  humble  prayer  lor  repentance  sod 
restoration ;  and  that,  without  this  repentanoa, 
there  ia  no  salvation:  fbr  thougb  Christ  has  died 
for  Ba,  and  oonsaigaaatlT  to  him  alooa  wa  moat 
look  aa  a  Saviour,  yet  be  has  himself  daokrai 
that  b*  wlU  sav«  noDS  bgt  tnta  panitanta. 
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On  th§  doctrine  ofhmnum  eorrupiUm, 

To  come  now  to  a  more  porticolar  statement 
of  these  doctrines.  When  an  important  edifice 
is  about  to  be  erected,  a  wise  builder  will  di^ 
deep,  and  look  well  to  the  foundations :  know- 
tng  that  without  this  the  fabric  will  not  be  likely 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, out  of  which  the  whole  structure  may  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
%1I  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
dess;  and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every 
one  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi- 
ally of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  moroee,  unami. 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
cessary severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
*ng  unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inexperienced  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

Young  persons  themselves  have  soen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance ;  and  that 
Bofbiess  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fashion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  more  than  thev  are  really  worth.  The 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
suppositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tenet,  that  every  body  w  so  wonder- 
fully good  ! 

This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
foundation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
standard  of  moral  good  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand- 
ing also ;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  sense  of  duty,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  lo  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus' 
pect  to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  1m>w  far  others  are  actually  car- 
ried who  are  set  free  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  history  of  the  world  being  in  fact  but  little 
else  than  the  history  of  Uie  crimes  of  the  human 
race.  Even  though  the  annals  of  remote  ages 
lie  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
eoorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is  always 
dear,  that  roost  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  from 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
dtotitful  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 


cenoe  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  all  tin  pnM 
sioos,  since  Uiey  would  have  been  rendered  «i 
less  by  such  a  state  of  innocence,  wooU  ■! 
have  existed.  Without  sin  we  mnj  ftiriy  |» 
some  there  would  have  been  no  aickiMBBic 
that  every  medical  proieeaor  is  e  etsndim  fii 
dence  of  this  sad  truth.  Sin  not  only  braigb 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  ooaseqaH% 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrefragabk  « 
gument  than  a  thousand  aermons.  Had  bh 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  then  eodi 
have  been  no  litigation,  for  there  woold  be  m 
contests  about  property  in  a  world  when  mm 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it.  ProfiMSon  if 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  proseeMe 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  wno  defends  a  cri- 
minal, or  the  judge  who  condemns  him,  Vmij 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  Tictory  by  sat  • 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  bamiii- 
tion,  for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  tfao^ 
splendid  attestation  to  the  tmth  of  the&flif 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  act  naiiw- 
sally  more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  si 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  bars,  nl 
locks  ?  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  defend  om 
lives  or  property  from  any  particular  fear ;  tm 
any  suspicion  oftkio  neighboar,  or  that  wand, 
or  the  other  invader  7  No-^It  is  from  a  praetioi 
conviction  of  the  common  deprsTity ;  firoB  ■ 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  or 
pending  evil  arising  from  the  sense  of  g«nl 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  ]avi«> 
acted  on  the  same  practical  principle  7 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  degraded  ptft 
of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest  transadM 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without  boodi, 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  ?  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  Aiisiss  as* 
ture  abolish  all  these  securities ;  if  not  betw«a 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  jM 
at  least  between  friends  and  kindred,  and  tk 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  becBMi 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  man  aai 
man,  which,  by  all  v^e  see,  and  hear,  and  fad 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  veir  maks? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  individual  wm 
picion,  nay,  though  we  have  the  strongest  pr 
tonal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledge  princi- 
ple of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  lor  its  basis.  *l 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were  from  my  tea 
tber,*  is  the  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  m 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  pat,  by  a  &DsR 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discovers  the  pnB» 
pie,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  but  desTvilh 
him  as  if  you  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*  JUd 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pa* 
somed,  would  not  have  bled  for  the 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  would  not  have  ^ 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  eeenrity 
his  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  dodm 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scdptarsa ;  sm 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  contisaaflj 

•  Bisbop  Butler  distinctly  declares  this  tntk  tsbtsn 
dent  flroni  experience  as  well  as  Revdatioa  *  itat  ^ 
world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Ruin ;'  and  kt  will  k^ 
maeh  who  ventures  to  assert  that  Batter  dsfeaMCki» 
tianitjr  apon  principles  aaeoBsoaaat  to 
pAjr,  or  sound  experience. 
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tfzpreMly  asaert  it;  and  that  in  initancea  too  no- 
meroua  to  be  all  of  them  broa^bt  forward  here. 
Of  these  may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few ; 
*God  aaw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  g^reat, 
■nd  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
hia  heart  was  only  evil  continually.^ — *  GmI  look- 
ad  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
lor  all  fleth  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
«arth.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  be  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  kim  at 
Ars  keartJ**  This  is  a  picture  of  mankind  before 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receives  additional 
confirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
times  which  followed  aflcr  that  tremendous 
lodgment  had  taken  place.  The  Psalms  abound 
in  lamentations  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  The? 
•TO  all  gone  aside ;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one.* — *  In  thy  sight,*  says  David, 
addressing  the  Most  High, '  shall  no  man  living 
bo  justified.*  Job,  in  his  usual  lofly  strain  of  in. 
tarrogation,  asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
bo  cImo,  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he 
should  be  righteous  7  Behold  the  heavens  are 
not  clean  in  Hie  sight,  how  much  more  abomi- 
•able  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water.*t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  corruption 
as  arising  only  from  occasional  temptation,  or 
ftum  mere  extrinsic  causes.  The  wise  man  tells 
lie,  that  *  foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
n  child  /  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the 
kemrt  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  states  the 
doctrine:  *  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Can 
language  be  more  explicit  7 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the  Old. 
Our  Lord*s  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  for  granted :  '  Thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  bn  of  God,  but  those  that  beof  nuin;* 
dearly  intimating,  that  the  wayt  of  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  God.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  affecting  discourse  to  his  disciples,  ob- 
■erres  to  them  that,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  from  others,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  bo  hated  by  those  who  were  so  unlike 
tbem.  And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 
at  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
oar  Lord  considered  *  the  world*  as  opposed  to 
him  and  to  his  disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 
ehosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
bateth  you.*t  St  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
ehorch,  states  the  same  truth :  *  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.* 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state,  is 
likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guilty  and 
onder  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  bolieveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
Ike  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
then who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will  not  as- 
suredly be  judged  by  it,  tlie  Saviour's  answer  to 

*  G«nesii  vi. 

f  Perhaps  one  reeson  wh^  ihe  faults  of  tbe  most  emi- 
aent  saints  are  recorded  m  Scripture,  is  to  add  fresh 
sonfirmation  tothisdoctrine.  If  Abraham,  Mo«cs,  Noah, 
BlUah,  David,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  shall  we  presume 
to  say  has  escaped  tbe  universal  taint  f 

t  John.  XV.  ri. 


such  curious  inquirers  concerning  the  state  of 
others  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.' 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  bdieve  that  Grod,  who  will 
*  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,*  will  judge 
all  men  according  to  their  opportunities.  The 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  scat  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the 
Gospel.  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darkness, 
are  without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  our 
business  is  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselves. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy  he 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  abounding  with  means  and  ordinances, 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is 
our  business  to  inquire  how  hcViU  deal  witli 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who  - 
close  their  ears  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip- 
ture  light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfruitful  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Gospel  holds  out. 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  agsin  thus  de- 
scribed : — ^*The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  !  (awful  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.* 
What  the  apostle  means  by  being  in  the  fleth,  is 
evident  by  what  follows  ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
says,  *  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spi- 
rit, if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;* 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 
the  change  that  has  passed  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  so  great 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called,  *  Esing 
in  the  spirit*  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  tells  them,  that  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  ia  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate.  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  con* 
trary  to  each  other  :*  which  passage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  influ- 
ences. And  the  apostle,  with  rcnpect  to  him- 
self, freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle  :  *  O  wretch, 
ed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  7* 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  ftnn^f,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteoue  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  this  depravity  of  human  na. 
ture  may  be  general,  yet  it  cannot  be  universmL 
This  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objections  against  the  truth  tp  establish 
that  which  it  was  mtended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respecting  the 
righteous  7  That  there  are  some  whose  princi- 
ples, views  and  conduct,  are  so  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  what  theirs  them- 
selves  once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.*  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
these  are  nnleee ;  on  the  contrary  their  fauUt 
are  frequently  mentioned ;  and  persons  of  this 
class  are  moreover  reoresented  aa  UMa^Q»^^W\B^ 
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a  preat  change  hat  paaaed  :  as  baring  been  for- 
merlj  *  dead  in  treipaaaea  and  ains  ;*  bat  aa 
'  being  now  called  out  of  darkneat  into  light  ;* 
o  *  tranelated  into  the  kingdom  of  God*a  dear 
Son  ;*  aa  *  having  pa$»ed  from  death  to  life.* 
And  St  Paul  put  this  matter  past  all  doubt,  by 
expreaiJ?  asserting,  that  *tkey  were  all  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  eren  as  others.* 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persona,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  qoesti^i,  and  vho  also 
seem  to  talk  as  if  thej  thought  there  were  many 
sinless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expect 
that  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  ?  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  $ai^ 
inToIves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  aU 
ready  in  health.)  *  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 
*they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
prepared  for  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  remem- 
bered, there  is  but  one  way  to  these  blissful 
abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ :  *  For 
there  is  n<Nie  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  fin- 
ueri : — *  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
came  to  save  his  people /rom  their  eing*  When 
8L  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  u%  that  he  beheld  *  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clcdied 
with  white  robes  :*  that  one  of  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants informed  him  who  they  were  : — These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  bun- 
ger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
■hall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fimntains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.* 

We  may  gather  from  this  description  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were : 
they  were  sinfvl  creatures :  their  robes  were 
not  epotUge  :  *  Fhey  had  washed  them,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.*  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
botfu  on<;«  a  suffering  people  :  they  camo  out  of 
groat  tribulation.  They  are  described  as  hav 
ing  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 
•  by  the  blwxl  of  the  Lamb  :*•  as  they  who  *  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  :*  as  *  re- 
deemed from  among  men.*t  And  their  employ' 
WMnt  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
— *  The  great  multitude*  &c.  &,c.  we  are  told, 
stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Solvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  !*  live  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva- 
'on  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happineas  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
if  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
ner :  *  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
•  Sev  xii.  14.  t  &ev.  xiv.  4 


to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  erery  kindnd,  at 
tongue,  and  people,  and  natioo.** 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  tnmn  of  any  %Akl 
description  than  redeemed  siniiers  most  gain  ad 
mittanoe  to  heaven  some  other  way  tiMO  tki 
which  the  Scriptures  point  oot ;  anid  also  tbri 
when  they  shall  arrive  there,  so  different  wil 
be  their  em^^yment,  that  they  most  have  u 
anthem  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the  eastingdssB 
of  high  imaginations,*  and  to  promote  hasulilj, 
than  this  rdiection,  thai  heaven  is  always  ii 
Scripture  pointed  oot  not  aa  the  reward  of  the 
innocent,  bdl  as  the  hope  of  the  penitent  "nil, 
while  it  is  calculated  to  *  exdode  boasting,*  tb: 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  tiie  Gospel,  u  nt 
the  most  suited  to  afford  com  fort ;  for  were  kn- 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innooeooe.  iris 
oould  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  it  is  the  pD> 
mised  portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  porehiied 
for  us  b 7  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  ofleisd  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  oompelM  to 
miss  it  7 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrns  of 
our  corruption  produces  many  ill  effects,  aac 
therefore  it  should  be  discouraged. — ^That  itdoa 
not  produce  those  ill  effects,  when  oot  niiia&- 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  show :  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  ok 
served,  if  it  be  really  true  we  roost  not  rejeet  t 
on  account  of  any  of  these  supposed  ill  oobm- 
quences.  Truth  may  ofien  be  attended  wtfh 
disagreeable  efiecta,  but  if  it  be  troth  it  morf 
still  be  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treason  aboaU 
exist  in  a  country,  everpr  one  knows  the  din 
greeable  effects  which  will  follow  soch  a  eoavie 
tion ;  bub  our  not  believing  soch  treason  loenri, 
will  not  prevent  such  effect  following  it :  on  tk 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  fitd 
consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debases  ni 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  finding  &ik 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  findiaf 
fault  with  the  architect.  To  the  first  part  i 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  bis 
bo  really  a  corrupt,  fallen  beinff,  it  ia  proper  to 
represent  him  aa  such  :  the  fiiaJt  then  lies  in  Ike 
euin,  and  not  in  the  doctrine^  which  only  ilatei 
the  truth.  As  to  .the  inference  which  is  rap> 
posed  to  foHow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  hxHk 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  him  sup- 
position  that  man*s  present  corrupt  state  is  tki 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  Ike 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  *  God  made  inaa 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  invn- 
tions.* 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  aa  this  dectrisc 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  ii 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  and 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  thtf 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opinion  of  other  dcb 
than  it  givea  us  of  ourselves ;  and  soch  visei 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  salutary  effect,  iasfr 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hemi 
lity;  and  humility  is  not  likely  to  prodoee  iS- 
will  to  others,  *•  for  only  from  pride  cometh  eoD- 
tenti(Hi  :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  os  of  nas- 
kind,  it  represents  os  as  fellow^tuffertrt ;  aac 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are 
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tfi  mum  18  not  calculated  to  prodace  hatred. 
The  troth  it,  these  efiecta,  where  they  have  ac- 
toally  followed,  have  followed  from  a  false  and 
partial  view  of  the  subject 

Old  persons  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong 
in  their  belief  of  raan*s  actual  corruption;  but 
not  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds,  this  be- 
lief  in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  ma- 
lignant temper;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
harsh  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion,  and  in 
too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Rochefaucault  and  the  other  French  phi- 
losophers have  converted  this  doctrine:  their 
•cute  minds  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
maua,  and  they  saw  it  without  its  concomitant 
and  correcting  doctrine ;  they  allowed  man  to 
be^  a  depraved  creature,  but  disallowed  his  high 
original :  they  found  him  in  a  low  state,  but  did 
not  conceive  of  him  as  having  fkUeti  from  a  bet- 
ter.  They  represent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apostate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
bis  preMot  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
culties are  not  his  original  state :  that  he  is  not 
•ach  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
bat  such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
tbe^  know  that  he  has  not  even  now  lost  all  re- 
mains of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his 
divine  original,  but  is  stiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tion more  glorious 

Than  is  dreamt  of  in  tbeir  philosophy. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  they  feel  all 
tbe  eou  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  they  do 
not  know,  for  they  have  not  felt,  all  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capable  by  ihc  superinduction  of  the 
divine  principle :  thus  they  asperse  human  na- 
ture instead  of  representing  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
doing  it  is  they  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
cused of  being  a  gloomy,  discouraging  doctrine, 
and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort — Now  sup- 
poee  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  is 
It  any  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  state  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God,  should  feel  aeriouMly  alarmed  at  being  in 
■uch  a  state  7  Is  the  condemned  criminal  blamed 
because  he  is  not  merry  7  And  would  it  be  es- 
teemed a  kind  action  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
mot  condemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  7 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in- 
tended b^  those  who  bring  it  forward. — Those 
who  believe  this  doctrine  are  not  the  most 
gloomy  people.  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
influence  ot  the  Holy  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
his  state  as  it  roally  is,  a  state  of  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, it  is  natural  Uiat  fear  should  be  excited  in 
his  mind,  but  it  is  such  a  fear  as  impels  him  to 
*  flee  from  the  wrath  to  coqio  ;*  it  is  such  a  fear 
as  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  his  house.*  Such  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
§9rrow ;  not  however  *  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
jrhich  worketh  death,*  but  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is  said 
So  be  driven  to  despair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
It  the  despair  of  his  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
it  is  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merits 
produced  by  conviction  and  hamiUty  which 


drives  him  to  seek  a  better  refuge ;  and  such  an 
one  is  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorious 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely. 

That  ood  so  ijovko  the  world,  that  hk  oavk 
his  onlt  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  bk- 
ueveo  on   him  should  not  perish,  but  have 

EVERLASTING  LiVE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only  docti  ine 
which  can  keep  the  humble  penitent  from  de- 
spair,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  njust  be 
taken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre- 
sumption.    In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  rea- 
sonings upon   it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  been  misled,  but  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  w» 
shall  find  the  doctrine  stated  so  plainly  as  m 
show  that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notions. 
While  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  some,  it 
has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.    We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
passage  last  quoted  the  eouree — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world  ; — ufho  the  Redeemer  was — the 
Son  of  God  ;-*the  end  for  which  this  plan  was 
formed  and  executed — *  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life. -As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *  He  would  hav<* 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledgi 
of  the  truth.* — *  He  would  not  have  anv  periui, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.*    There 
is  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness.   On  the  contrary,  if  kindness  and  mercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  tlie  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulnefs. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from  humbhng 
views  of  their  own  unworthiness,  might  be  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  *  Christ  died  for  all  ;*— that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man  ;' — that '  he  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  vihole  world*    Accordingly  he  hss  com 
manded  that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preached  to 
every  creature;*  which  is  in  effect  declsring, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded  :  for 
to  preach  the  goepel  is  to  offer  a  Saviour : — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  offers  him- 
self to  all, — declaring  to  *  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,* — *  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.*     It  is 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  for  the  want  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  reject- 
ing  him.    That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhappily  do,  who 

*  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
and  so  leceive  the  grace  of  Ckid  in  vain.* 

Cut  to  suppose  uat  because  Christ  has  died 
for  tlie  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the  whol«j 
world  will  tlierefbre  be  saved^  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.     In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 

*  Christ  died  for  all,*  we  have  likewise  this  awful 
admonition  ;  *  Strait  is  the  ffate,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it  ;*  which,  whether  it  be  understood 
of  the  immediate  reception  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
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the  final  ose  which  was  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  frives  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  all 
will  be  qualified  to  partake  of  its  promises.  And 
whilst  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Je- 
sus ;*  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *  WITHOUT  HOLllfESS  NO  MAN  SHALL  STE  TBI 

LORD.* 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
leal  to  defend  the  gwpel  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
hare  materially  injured  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
holiness :  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
such  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  lefl  for  us 
to'  do. — But  do  the  Scriptures  hold  out  this  Ian. 
guage  ? — *Comc,  for  all  things  are  ready/  is  the 
goepel  call;  in  which  we  may  observe,'  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  tells  us  that '  all  things  are 
ready/  it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 
*eo7nc*  Food  being  provided  for  us  will  not 
benefit  us  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
avail  us  that  '  Christ  our  passover  is  tacrificed 
for  us,'  unless  *  we  keep  the  feast* — We  must 
make  ute  of  *  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
sin  and  nncleanness,*  if  we  would  be  purified, 
*  All,  indeed,  who  are  athirst  are  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  life  freely  ;'  but  if  we  feel  no 
*ihir8t;^  if  we  do  not  drink,  their  saving  quali- 
ties  are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 
fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian  An- 
tinomianism  :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  salvation, 
founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  confi< 
dence  in  what  Christ  has  done  and  sufTercd  for 
us,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suffer- 
ing had  been  to  emancipate  tis  from  all  obliga- 
tions  to  duty  and  obedience  ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinners,  we  might  therefore  safely 
and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
ourselves  with  now  and  then  a  transient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  our  unworthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  alLsufficiency  of  his  atone- 
ment By  the  discharge  of  this  quit-rent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  where  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  •  pro- 
duccth  obedience,*  that  faith  which  » worketh  by 
ove,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
is—*  Strive  that  you  may  •  enter  in  ;*  •  So  run 
chat  you  may  obUin  ;*— •  ^  fight  that  you  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life  :*— that  faith  which  di. 
recta  us  *  not  to  be  weary  in  well.doing;* — 
which  says,  *  work  out  your  own  salvation  :* — 
never  forsctting  at  the  same  time,  *  that  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.* 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shul 
be  called  *  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
ffwn  their  sins,*  not  in  their  sins. — Are  those 
neh  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  offers ; 
are  thoee  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promises,  tendered  to  the  s/oCA/ii/ f— No.  God 
wHI  lure  mB  hli  giftf  improred.    Gnoe  must 


be  used,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Tbe  Alndfttf 
thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  bia  ftee  graee  to  A 
clare,  that  *  those  onlr  who  do  his  eommana. 
ments  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.*  And  tfai 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  derogatory  to  the 
$aer\fiee  of  Christ,  to  follow  his  example  io  vcO- 
doing.  The  only  caution  is,  that  we  mnsi  Ml 
work  in  our  own  strength,  nor  brinr  in  our  cop- 
tribution  of  works  as  if  in  aid  of  ue  supposed 
deficiency  of  His  merits. 

For  we  must  not  in  onr  over-cauHon  fiuwy, 
that  because  Christ  has  *  redeemed  as  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,*  we  are  therefore  witboot  i 
law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  as  a  deliferer, 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a  law-giver  too, 
and  that  we  are  expressly  commanded  *  to  fUfl 
the  law  of  Christ  :*  if  we  wish  to  know  what  hk 
laws  are,  we  must  *  search  tbe  Scriptures,*  espe 
cially  the  New  Testament ;  there  we  shall  Bai 
him  declaring 

TBI  ABSOLJTK  NICKSSITT  OP  A  CRAMS  OT  BIAIt 

AND  UFS. 

Our  Saviour  says,  that  *  except  a  man  be  kn 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  His  autboritj, 
calling  him  *  Lord,  Lord,*  that  will  avail  aay 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  commands ;  thiEt 
any  thing  short  of  this  is  like  a  man  buildia| 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  when  the  stanm 
come  on,  will  certainly  falL  In  like  manner 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the  neeeB> 
sity  of  this  change,  which  they  describe  nndtf 
the  various  names  of  *  the  new  man;** — ^*thi 
new  creature;*! — 'a  transformation  into  the 
image  of  God  ;*t — *  a  participation  of  the  diviae 
nature.*^  Nor  is  this  change  represented  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  change  of  religious  o|a- 
nions,  not  even  in  being  delivered  over  from  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  eX' 
changing  gross  sins  for  tlioae  which  are  more 
sober  and  reputable  :  nor  in  renouncing  the  sins 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  period 
of  life;  nor  in  leaving  off  evil  practices  becaoK 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  ia- 
jure  their  credit,  health,  or  fortune ;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  inoffensiveness  and  obliging  nianoen^ 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  autu>an  reformation. 

But  tbe  change  consists  in  *  bein^  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;*  in  being  *  confbmed 
to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  :*  in  being  *eaB. 
ed  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelkms  Ugbt* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  begia* 
ning,  progress,  and  final  accomplishment  (for  itii 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  It 

THE  INTLITKNCES  OP  TtUS.  ROLT  BFrafT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  utter  li- 
ability to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  thoee  gracious  aids  which  aft 
held  out  to  us.  We  are  taught  that  *  we  aft 
not  snfiicient  to  think  any  thin^  as  of  oursehfii 
but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.*  And  when  we  ait 
told  that  *  if  we  live  after  the  flesh,  we  shall  dh, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  that  itii 
'  through  the  Spirit  that  '  we  moat  mortify  thl 
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iwdt  of  the  body.'  We  are  likewiee  cautioned 
Ibat  we  *  grrieve  not  the  Hol^  Spirit  of  God,* 
*  that  we  qaench  not  the  Spirit*  By  all  which 
expreniona,  and  many  othert  of  like  import,  we 
are  taught  that,  while  we  are  to  ascribe  with 
,  humble  latitude  every  jrood  thoojfht,  word,  and 
work,  to  the  inflaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
not  to  look  on  sach  influence  aa  supeneding  our 
own  exertions ;  and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may 
reject  the  gracious  oflTers  of  assistance,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caution 
OS  fi0^  to  do  it  The  scriptures  have  illustrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  familiar  indeed,  but 
which  are  therefore  onl?  the  more  condescend- 
ing  and  endearing.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
aop  with  him,  and  he  with  me.*  Observe,  it  is 
not  said,  if  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  will 
ibroe  open  the  door.  But  if  we  refuse  admit- 
tance to  such  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 
oonsequences. 

The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is 
the  more  to  be  prised  not  only  on  account  of 
our  own  helplessness,  but  from  the  additional 
consideration  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
whom  the  Christian  has  to  contend :  an  article 
of  oar  faith  by  the  way,  which  b  growing  into 
general  disrepute  among  the  politer  class  of  so- 
eiety.  Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attaclied 
to  tne  very  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
were  exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  full 
proof  of  its  being  an  abeolute  absurdity,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age.  And  it  requires  no  small  neatness  of  ex- 
pression and  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
very  mention  tolerated ; — I  mean 

TWt  eCXIPTURS  DOOTIINB  OT  THX  KXISTXWCE  AND 

rowKR  OP  oua  oaxAT  snaiTUAL  ememt. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
at  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to  be  banish. 
ad  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
witehcrafl : — by  the  fashionable  Christian,  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  but  not  o  a  literal  truth } 
aiM  by  almost  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
nothing  to  do  with  the  jMist,  but  is  by  common 
consent  made  over  to  the  awles ,  if  indeisd  it  must 
bo  retained  at  all.  - 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre- 
same  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  they  would 
do  well  not  to  lend  their  4x>antenance  to  the  mo- 
dish cnrtailments  of  the  Christian  faith  t  nor  to 
ahnn  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
it  consists  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
A  truth  which  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
imperceptibly  grows  less  and  less  important; 
and  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
Its  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
the  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne- 

S'ected.  Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en- 
osiasts  have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 
tenns  and  awfbl  denunciations  with  a  violence 
and  frequency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
a  gratification  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
and  antipipate  torments,  can  thw  coarseness  or 
folgarity  make  a  troe  doctrine  false,  or  an  im- 


portant one  trifling  7  If  such  preachers  havo 
given  offence  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma- 
naging an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  tlie  subject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
been  absurdly  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  by  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  church; 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  im- 
prudent advocates  or  weak  champions  1 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  implication, 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  stands  prominently  pemm^fied 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  The  devil's  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  bat 
visibly  and  palpably,  stands  exacuy  on  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which  art 
received  without  repugnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  unuseful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  dangeroiu  illusion  than  to 
believe  ourselves  on*  of  toe  reaca  of  ii-asions, 
nor  a  more  alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  hsving  himself  *  been  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver  those  who  art 
tempted.' 

To  return. — From  this  imperfect  sketch  wt 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man !  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want! 
No  one  needs  now  periah  because  he  is  a  sinner, 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  fbi 
*  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin 
ners ;'  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prinot 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness of  sin.*    Which  passage,  be  it  observed 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or 
der  in  which  he  bestows  his  blessings ;  he  gives 
first  repentance  and  then /or;^'eeiif Sf . 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
tliere  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
ness in  the  Christian  character,  that  a  few  nata* 
ral,  pleasing  qualities,  not  cast  in  the  mould  of 
the  Gospel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fragments,  or 
well-turned  single  limbe,  which  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parts,  for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualities 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apostle, 
afler  enumerating  every  separate  article  of  at- 
tack or  defence  with  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  put  on  '  th«  whoie  armour  of 
God.*  And  this  emnfiletene$9  is  insisted  on  by 
all  the  apoatles.  One  prays  that  his  convertt 
may  *  stand  perfed  and  complete  in  the  whole 
will  of  God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per- 
feci  and  entire^  wanting  nothing.* 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  expected 
any  convert  to  be  witkout  fauUo ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  tc 
fbrm  so  unftonded  an  expectation.    Bat  Gb^tii 
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Cians  niuit  have  no  fault  in  their  principle  ;  their 
▼iewa  moat  be  correct,  their  propoaed  Bchenu 
moat  be  fault leai ;  their  intention  maat  be  ain- 
;le :  their  ttandard  muat  be  lof^y  ;  their  object 
muat  be  right ;  their  mark  muat  be  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Chriat  Jenna.* — ^There  muat  be  no 
mlUwed  evil,  no  warranted  defection,  no  tolerated 
impurity,  no  habitual  irresfularity.  Though  they 
do  not  riae  aa  high  aa  they  ought,  nor  aa  they 
wiah,  in  the  acale  of  perfection,  yet  the  scale  it- 
aelf  muat  be  correct,  and  the  deaire  of  aacending 
perpetual;  counting  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remaina  undone.  Every  grace  muat  be 
kept  in  exerciae ;  conqueata  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  muat  not  only  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com- 
prixea  contrary,  and  aa  it  may  be  thought  irre. 
ooncilable  excellencea,  that  those  which  seem 
au  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
oeing  inmateaof  the  aame  breaat  are  almost  ne- 
oeaaarily  involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  inatance ;  Christianity  requirea  that  our 
fiuth  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober  ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  laating ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
leaa  zeal  and  genuine  humility  ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation ;  high  attain- 
menta  in  goodneaa,  with  deep  conaciouanesa  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekneaa  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  ia 
■inful ;  witha  willingneaa  to  forgive  the  offender; 
active  virtue  ready  to  <io  all,  and  paaalve  virtue 
ready  to  bear  all.  We  muat  stretch  every  fa- 
eolty  in  the  senrice  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him  :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exerciae  of  every  Chriatian 
grace,  we  must  account  ouiaelvea  unprofitable 
aervanta :  we  must  itrive  for  the  crown,  yet  re- 
eeive  it  aa  a  ^ft,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
feet :  while  we  are  buaily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  Lord*a  talenta,  we  muat  *  commune 
with  oar  hearts,  and  be  atill  :*  while  we  strive 
to  practiae  the  purest  diaintereatedneaa,  we  muat 
be  contented  though  we  meet  with  aelfiahnesa  in 
return;  and  while  laying  out  our  Uvea  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  wc  muat  aubmit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
reaentment  And  to  render  ua  equal  to  all  these 
services,  Christianity  beatowa  not  only  the  pre* 
oepta,  but  the  power  ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethica  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  aa  well  as  rules.* 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, hut  the  humble  and  the  well-dispoeed,  should 
demand  with  fear  and  trembling,  *  Who  ia  suiB- 
eient  for  these  things  7*  Revelation  roakea  iti 
own  reviving  answer,  •  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguiah  that  there 
are  two  aorta  of  Christian  profcaaora,  one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianity  aa  if  it  were 
a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  mannera ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
human  duties  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrinea, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  aa  a  separate  and 
diaconnected  aet  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
iluU  beaotiful  hmrmony  which  nibaists  in  every 


part  of  Scripture  between  practice  and  befisf 
the  religioua  world  fumiahes  two  aorta  ofpeapli 
who  aeem  to  enliat  tbemaeWea,  aa  if  in  opyoii. 
tion,  under  the  banner  of  Saiot  Paul  and  Saiit 
Jamea ;  aa  if  those  two  great  championa  of  tke 
Christian  cauae  had  fought  for  two  maataia. 
Those  who  affect  reapectively  to  be  the  diaciyiw 
of  each,  treat  faith  and  worka  aa  if  they  were 
oppoaite  intereata,  inatead  of  inseparable  poiala 
Nay,  thev  go  farther,  and  set  Saut  Paul  at  va. 
riance  with  bimaelf. 

Now  inatead  of  reaaonin^  on  the  point,  let  ■ 
refer  to  the  apoatle  in  question,  who  himself  de> 
finitely  aetUea  the  diapate.  The  apostolie  order 
and  method  in  thia  reapect  desenrea  notice  ud 
imitation :  for  it  ia  observable  that  the  earlier 
parta  of  moat  of  the  epiatles  abound  in  the  dbt- 
fn'fi^f  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chap* 
tera,  which  wind  up  the  aabject,  exhikut  all  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  thena,  as  the  natanl 
and  neceaaary  productiona  of  such  a  living  nioL* 
But  this  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  pne- 
tice,  which  aeemed  likely  to  vnt/e,  baa  on  Ik 
contrary  formed  a  aort  of  line  of  separation  bi> 
tween  these  two  ordera  of  belierera,  and  iatra- 
duced  a  broken  and  mutilated  lystem.  Thtm 
who  would  make  Christianity  consist  of  dse> 
trinea  only,  dwell  for  inatanoe,  on  the  firatUif 
chaptera  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Romana,  aa  €•> 
taining  excloaively  the  anm  and  sabstanee  of 
the  Gospel  While  the  mere  nnoralista,  whi 
wiah  to  atrip  Chriatianity  of  her  loftj  and  afpo> 
priate  attributea,  delight  to  dwell  od  the  tmafik 
chapter,  which  ia  a  table  of  duties,  as  ezdosifB* 
ly  aa  if  the  preceding  chapten  mside  do  part  of 
Um  sacred  Canon.  But  Saint  Paul  ^inTtlf,  wht 
waa  at  leaat  as  sound  a  theologian  as  any  oflui 
commentators,  settles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  dutiea  of  the  twelfth  grow  oel 
of  the  doctrinea  of  the  antecedent  eieeen,  joat  as 
any  other  consequence  grows  out  of  ita  caaMi 
And  aa  if  he  auapected  that  the  indiriaible  ooioi 
between  them  might  possibly  be  overlooked,  he 
links  the  two  distinct  diviaiona  together  by  a  b- 
gical  *■  therefore,*  with  which  the  twelfth  httgim: 
— '  I  beaeech  you  therefore^*  (that  is,  aa  the  efitel 
of  all  I  have  been  inculcating,)  *  that  yon  ft^ 
aent  your  bodies  a  living  sacnfice,  acceptable  to 
God,.*  See  and  then  goes  on  to  enfbrce  on  thea, 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preack* 
ing,  the  practice  of  every  Christian  ▼irtoe-  TIm 
combined  view  of  the  aubject  aeems  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  the  only  meana  of  preventing  tke 
anbatitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Chriatias  i» 
lineaa  :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  Iea<fiaff 
doctrine  of  juatification  by  faith,  from  the  dro^ 
ful  danger  of  Antinomian  licentioasnese ;  evtiy 
human  obligation  being  thus  grafted  on  lbs  fir 
ing  stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  tofie 

*  This  i«  the  taofuage  of  our  charcli,  aa  Mar  W  tiff 
in  her  12th  ariicte ;  viz.  ' 

Good  works  do  tpnng  out  neceaaarilT  of  ■  nmm  ^ 
lively  faith:  insomSh  that  b?lSSTB^lS!5 
be  af  evidently  known,  as  a  tiee  diarcraad  W  iSsML 
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which  has  been  exhausted  by  the  ablest  pens. 
Bat  as  a  work  of  this  nature  seems  to  require 
that  so  important  a  subject  should  not  be  over- 
looked,  it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  man- 
ner a  few  of  those  many  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  which  are  brought  forward  against 
the  use  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
piety and  unbelief. 

There  is  a  class  of  objectors  who  stranj alv 
profess  to  withhold  homage  fVom  the  Most  HigH, 
not  out  of  contempt  but  reverence.  They  aftect 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  God,  asserting  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  thought  he  stood  in  need  of  being  in- 
formed of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  from 
his  fifoodness,  as  implying  that  he  needs  to  be 
pat  m  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  for  such  poor  frail  beings 
as  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis- 
dom  or  goodness?  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
into  judges  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri- 
bates  of  Him  before  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
with  self-abasement  ?  Will  he  thank  such  de- 
fenders of  his  attributes,  who,  while  th^y  profess 
to  reverence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  ?  It 
ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a  Being, 
who  knows  our  wants  better-  than  we  can  ez- 
prees  them,  and  whoso  preventing  goodness  is 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
anite  the  different  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
for  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth  prayer, 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  *  to  him  all  flesh 
should  come.* 

It  is  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the  spe- 
cious ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do  not 
always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  such  insignificant  beings  as  we  are  to  pre- 
•ame  to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  Glorious  Grod,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
interfering  requests  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like  ob- 
jections arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
make  them  considered  the  Most  High  as  '  such 
an  one  as  themselves  ;*  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
form a  certain  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
but  of  a  great  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
who,  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
concerns,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small  and  indivi- 
dual petitions,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
cannot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
suffice  for  every  thing  ?  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
object  of  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
pAme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
I  may  so  speak  without  profaneness,  would  re* 


lieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance  ;  that  he  is  a  Be 
ing  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no  diffi 
culty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion  ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated  ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  pomt  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
the  supposed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  thoee  of  an- 
other, this  answer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  when  we  ask,  we 
do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;*  that  for  instance,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  in* 
terfere  with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  ob- 
structs the  same  attainments  in  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qitalify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *  Father  if  it  oepoui- 
6Z«,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  NevertMle$§^ 
not  my  will^  but  thine,  be  done.*  By  thus  qua- 
lifyinjf  our  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  ofresignation  to  God  :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
^et  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  objection  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  snd  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  thouffh 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
mutable, no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fa- 
tal necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis- 
turb the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  oure. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  v/ell  as  to  prayer,  ft 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  G^d  is  immutable  and  his  decrees 
unalterable,  therefore  our  aetiona  can  produce 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak 
as  well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  qoas- 
j  tioned  whether  even  the  modera  Ft«cis.^  vn^ 
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German  philosophers  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  reconcile  the  omniscience  and  decreae 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
he  cannot  reconcile  them,  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an  hum- 
ble Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
as,  *  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
unto  you,*  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  '  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders- 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  in  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
Grod,  do  not  so  much  affect  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  Ifl  regard  iniquity 
n  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  For 
Jie  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  Grod*s 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upright,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  m  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  bcknigs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fate  maintain  a 
rallen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
homble  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that '  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
&lls  to  the  ground,  as  well  sb  in  that  heart- 
cheering  promise ;  that,  as  *  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *  Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord*s  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  Grod*s  willing. 
ne$$  and  his  power  to  help  us  ;*  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling  God  by 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readiness  to  help  his  children  :  and  the  animat- 
ing  conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  potoer^*  rescues 
as  from  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  ability  to 

help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  God  and  his  ra- 
kional  creatures  :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  roagnificenoe, 
Uie  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  oompasv  of  imagination  ;nime\y,thaX\l  It  thA 


link  of  communication  between  *tlie  high  latf 
lofly  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  tkit 
heart  of  the  '  contrite  in  which  be  deligbli  Is 
dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  muoa 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  ao  caacntiaBy 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  praysr; 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  cluin  whidi 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with  beavei, 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  waa  before  obaervsd, 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  so;  bat  while  be/Mb 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  learned  ie- 
fine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone  prayer  Cifl 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reaaoning  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from  il, 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give  a 
scientific  lecture  on  the  natore  of  digestion ;  he 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  hia  meat  bv 
nourished  him  ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher, 
who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  be  bv 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  tbe  interiok 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  aUe  to  ei> 
plain,  that  the  functions  of  his  apiritoal  lift  eu 
no  more  be  carried  on  withoot  habitoal  pray«, 
than  thoee  of  his  natural  life  witboat  fraqont 
bodily  nourishment  He  feeb  renoration  and 
strength  grow  out  of  the  ose  of  tbe  appointed 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  caae  aa  in  tbi 
other.  He  feels  that  the  healtb  of  bia  aool  eu 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  ita  powera  kept  ia 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prayera  of  a  dislaat 
day,  than  his  body  by  the  aliment  of  a  dutaal 
day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  dnty  in  ooe^ 
tion,  far  more  constraining  to  tbe  troe  beliefw 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  ia- 
perious  than  any  argument  on  ita  utility,  than 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any 
experience  of  its  consolationa.  Prmyer  ia  tk§ 
command  of  Ood  ;  the  plain,  poaitive,  repaaiad 
injunction  of  the  Most  Hijrb,  who  deckiai^ 
'  He  will  be  inquired  of.*  This  ia  enough  Is 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Chriatian,  even 
though  a  promise  were  not,  aa  it  always  ia,  at- 
tached to  the  command.  But  in  tbia  case,  Is 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promiae  ia  aackar 
as  the  precept :  *  Ask^  and  ye  shall  reeeim 
aeekt  and  ye  Bhnllfind — Knock,  and  it  shall  kt 
opened  unto  you.*  This  b  enconragenMat 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  Aa  to  the  sMt- 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  God*s  plan  in  tbe  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs  ;  how  God  haa  len  hiai- 
self  at  liberty  to  reconcile  oor  prayer  with  his 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  does  not 
very  critically  examine,  his  precise  and  imia^ 
diate  duty  being  to  pray,  and  not  to  examiat; 
and  probably  this  being  among  tbe  'seent 
things  which  belong  to  God,*  and  not  to  as,  it 
will  lie  hidden  among  thoae  nnmberlesa  mjsis* 
ries  which  we  shall  not  fbUy  ondersland  til 
faith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  boiiUi 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  alltbi 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enoagh  for  him  to  bs 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lis,* 
of  numberless  actual  instancea  of  the  elBcset 
of  prajer  in  obtaining  bleaainn  and  averti^ 
calamiUes,  both  national  and  individual :  it  n 
«nou^  for  him  to  be  conTinoed  ezpeiimentinf 
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Of  that  internal  evidence,  which  ia  perhaps 
paramoont  to  all  other  evidence,  4he  comfort  he 
nimielf  hae  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
oomfbrtB  have  failed : — and  above  all  to  end  with 
the  lame  motive  with  which  we  be^n,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  ht  requires  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  duty — it  is  motive  enough  for 
him — that  ikua  §aith  the  Lord.  For  when  a 
■erioos  Cliristian  has  once  goi  a  plain  unequivo- 
cal command  from  his  Ma£er  on  any  point,  he 
never  suspends  his  obedience  while  be  is  amus- 
ing  himself  with  looking  about  for  subordinate 
motives  of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  ana- 
lysing the  nature  of  the  doty,  he  considers 
bow  he  shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points 
at  least  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
that  *  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  not  igno- 
rant 7)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  but  to 
obofit? 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to  build 
practical  oonsequences  on  the  admisssion  of 
them,  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
imgalar  obeervance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
aa  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
aliDGet  without  prayer,  may  be  said  *io  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
loae*  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  QDon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  thoy  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *0  that  they  were  wise! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  tliey  would  con- 
mdn  their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 
hayiDg  onoe  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
aiHum  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
ia  batlt,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 
*  They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *  that  their  affsirs 
prosper  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  before 
they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.*  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  know 
bow  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  uieir 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they 
do  not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,* 
or  that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
thay  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  tnie  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer*  because 
be  is  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
qoest;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
passion to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  often  die- 
amnints  his  most  fkvoured  children  by  giving 
tbem,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  knows  is 
really  good  for  them.  The  froward  child,  as  a 
pioos  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 
Uade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 
tngit  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
cooragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
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of  tried  fiiith.  Of  tliis  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment rather  stimulated  than  stopped  hie  prayers- 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo- 
quence he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgment,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  fiiith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  m  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider 
able  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ob> 
jections  which  we  have  stated  against  the  ose 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safoty ; 
who  while  they  considsr  prayer  as  an  indispen- 
sable form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing mto  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  adopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  so  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  on 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  duty ;  and  they  profess  lo 
borrow  from  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passages  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign'  to  their 
original  design,  none  have  been  seized  upon 
wiUi  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  '  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  pravers  ;*  as  well  as 
on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  beard  for  much  speaking.*  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  were 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Savionr 
never  meant  those  severe  reprehensions  should 
cod  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican  , 
fhll  fiaught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhaps 
is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  1 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  fi>und  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  smner, 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  par- 
doned sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  ful- 
of  bis  soul  within  the  prescribed  abrklg 
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monts.     Even  the  sincercst  Christian,  when  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  oflen  to  la- 
ment its  coldness.    Thoagh  he  feel  that  he  has 
received  much,  and  has  Uierefbre  mach  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  brinr 
his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall 
fit  it  (or  tiie  solemn  business ;  for  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.    His  thuujrhts 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,* 
and  must  be  recalled  ;  his  heart  perhaps  *  sleep- 
oth  and  must  be  awaked.*    A  devout  supplicant 
too  will  labour  to  affect  and   warm   his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power,  and  the  mi^ht,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti- 
ments of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  hu- 
mility in  his  own  soul.*     He  will  labour  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same   holy 
affections.    *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.*     A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru- 
pulously limit  itself  to  the  mere  butine$§  of 
prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak.    It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  merely  spreading  out  its  own  neoes- 
cities,  but  expands  in  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
govenud  by  a  Icve  of  the  world,  yet  grieves  to 
find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.    Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
tense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  GSospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those 
strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  uas!  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility, his  deadness.    He  his  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.   The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
daring  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  b  but  dust  and  ashes.    How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?    They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  trutli  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  brevity  and  not  length  miffht  constitute 
hypocrisy.    Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  ' 
prajer  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  ! 
which  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt    Such  wanderings  that, 
MM  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly  humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  «fler  he  ' 
bad  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written  ' 
down,  with  exact  bterlineations  of  all  the  vain  ' 
and  impertinent   thoughts   which   had  thrust ' 
themselves  in  amongst  them.    So  that  such  an  - 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  strong  eense  of  these  ' 
distractions,  fiwl  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet ' 
•  90hraB.rr.ft,ft. 


to  ask  forgiveness  for  '  the  iniquity  of  hb  ktif 
things  **  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humi- 
liation every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  fins  of 
his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as  *  Lord 
help  my  unbelief^  if  the  supplicant  be  in  sohap- 
py  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
such  strong  faith  that  his  very  soul  moonts  wilfa 
the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a  blessinf 
which  majr  be  withheld  from  the  more  prohx 
petitioner  :'yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  iie  loog  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  it 
is  the  detire  of  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  seerel 
communion  between  God  and  the  aool,  which  u 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ;  then  ii 
the  Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting  that  short 
measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that  it  expressly 
says,  *  Pray  without  ceasing* — *  Pray  evermoie 
— *  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where* — *  oonti- 
nue  instant  in  prayer.* 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectera  r^ 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  anawakened,  or 
protract  affections  already  excited  (for  *  e«tii  r^ 
petitions*  are  such  as  awaken  or  express  so  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose)  then  art 
'repetitions  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions*  in  the  sense  tbesi 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prae- 
tice;  for  once  we  are  told  *he  continued  sB 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  thi 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  aai^ 
*He  prayed  the  third  time  using  the  9mm 
umdM:^ 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  coarse  IW 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigoar  by  boiiy 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayOT* 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  promisei^  if 
they  were  not  kept  ali*^  by  this  staled  inlv* 
course  with  God,  would  vrither  and  die.  Vnjm 
b  also  one  great  source  and  chief  encoorager  of 
holiness.  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  tki 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing^  the  heart  to  receive  thi 
bfossings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should  attiii 
them ;  and  of  fortifying  and  disposing  it  to  sah> 
mit  to  the  will  of  Uod,  in  case  it  should  be  Ui 
pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  &r  from  keepiof 
OS  from  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness,  that  the  humility  growing  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  incen- 
tive to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautiful  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal — *  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  Thb  as  it  m\»\A  seem  to 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  soppossd 
to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it;  bat  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  eootrarr 
conclusion — ^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  &ther. 
Prayer,  tii  make  it  accepted,  reqaires  neilhtf 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  langnaffe ;  but  sorrow  lor 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  is  the  cry  of  db> 
tress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abasement  of  ooa 
trition,  the  energy  of  gratitude,  it  is  net  M 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nor  M 

*  Matt.  xzvL  44. 
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ozercise  of  m^nuitj,  nor  an  effort  of  the  me- 
mory ;  but  the  devout  breathing  of  a  soul  struck 
with  a  Mnae  of  its  own  miserv,  and  «f  the  infi. 
nite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  addressing ;  ex- 
perimentally convinced  of  its  own  emptiness, 
and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God.  It  is  the 
complete  renunciation  of  self,  and  the  Entire  de- 
pendence on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beg. 
gar  who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
sin  and  sorrow ;  nothing  to  ask  but  forgiveness 
and  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  Gospel  in  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
never  seeks  to  obtain  its  object  by  diminishmg 
the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  exalting  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  ejtpand  tlie 
affections  as  well  as  to  mnetify  them ;  the  bene- 
volent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend 
himself  alone  to  the  divine  favour.    The  heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  its  neighbour.    Airthat  are  near  to 
himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.    He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
divine  Compassion ;  but  especially  the  faithful 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ    Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he  therefore  spiritualixes  the  social  af< 
iections,   by  adding    intercessory  to  personal 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  fbr  others 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to. those  for  whom  we  ask  them.     It  is 
noneoessary  to  produce  any  of  the  numberless 
instances  with  wh^ch  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
efficacy  of  intercession  :  in  which  God  has  pro- 
ved the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear 
was  open  to  their  cry.*    I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
him  who  offers  it    When  we  pray  for  the  object 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  rehgion ;  when  we  pray  fbr  those 
with  whom   we  have  worldly   intercourse,   it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  of  envy,  and  bids 
the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside : 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  oountrr,  it  sanctifies  pa- 
trioCism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in  authority. 


it  adds  a  divine  motive  to  human  obedience : 
when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it  sof\ens  the 
savageness  of  war  and  molifiea  hatred  into  ten- 
derness,  and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro^ 
cal  intercession  delightiully  realises  that  beauti- 
ful idea  of '  the  communion  of  saints.*  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holv  com 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  ht 
is  praying  fbr  bis  Christian  friends,  that  he  is 
also  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  fbr  him. 
Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  on- 
ly to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  prayers.  Merit  I  who  has 
it?  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  sight  of 
God,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  elaim,  Im- 
fore  a  Being  of  such  transcendant  holiness,  that 

*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight  7*  And 
if  we  wait  for  perfect  holiness  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  creatures  pray 
at  aU  to  Him  *  who  chargeth  the  angels  with 
folly  I' 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  she  earnestly  implores 
that  Being,  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  instrumental  to  his  glory,  to  bless  this 
humble  attempt  to  those  fbr  whom  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this 
work  of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ; 
and  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  pot 
up  a  petition  fbr  her,  that  in  tlie  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she  her- 
self did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  tho 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  fbr  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Grkat 
Intercessor. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OR  THE  IMVLUBNCE  OF 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  fVom  the  Heart,  thus 
rectified,  grows  a  confbrmity  in  the  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions^— ^Slr  Matthew  HMk 
Camiemplati9n$» 


PREFACE. 

All  eminent  proftssor  of  our  own  tune  modestly  declared  that  hs  tanght  ehemistry  in  order 
limt  hs  alight  lasm  it    Tbe  writsr  of  the  ibUowinf  pages  might,  with  ft?  moM  {purtkibx^Ast  ^ 
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similar  declaration,  as  an  apology  for  so  repeatedly  treating  on  the  important  topics  of  rebfioi 
and  morals 
Abashed  by  the  equitable  precept. 

Let  tbose  teach  otbera  who  tbeniflelves  excel— 

■he  is  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  patting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  ask,  in  the  seardysf 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate,  *  They  that  speak  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  tbej  do  thus  V  8bi 
can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  sameTeDsralli 
divine,  which  immediately  follow : — *  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Yet  although  it  be  but  litlie 
that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it.  It  u  better  to 
have  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up  ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  In 
serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  lift,  that  it  is  not  to  \m 
despised.* 

The  world  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  remembrmnoer  >DAfks 
almost  as  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary.  Tit 
man  whose  employment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  rxiikiuee  that  tms 
ART  mortal  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impresskm,  might  hnt 
produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoassioned  orations  of  his  ia 
mortal  assailant — 

whose  resisUesB  eloqoenee 
Shook  th*  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece  • 

To  M acedon  and  Artaxerxee*  throne. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  of<he  knw,  Ihr 
simple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  bow  inevitsUi 
and  how  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  m^ 
narch,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  own  a^ 
pointment 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practioL 
Contending  solely  for  those  indispensable  points,  which  by  involving  present  duty,  involve  futat 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  oontrorerted  topiei; 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  bs  m^ 
derate.  Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics  !  Those  wbs 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  eiOier,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  U 
is  rather  a  hardship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  coltiTale  a  spiril 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispo^tions  are  broofll 
into  action,  they  fVequently  incur  a  harsher  censure  uian  the  errors  which  it  was  their  diief  aai 
to  avoid. 

Perhaos,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  is  human  applause,  it  nrifhl 
answer  oest  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  ktfl; 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  cmposite  class  alooe  to 
contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  dif> 
approbation  of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case  : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  ooee 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  and  too  indifferent  about  them  ; — as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  ChristiaB- 
ity  by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines ;— as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  bj 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusively; — as  having  considered  morally  of  too  little  impiv* 
tance  ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation ; — as  having  made  practice  every  thing  ^--as 
having  made  it  nothing. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  beine  latitndinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  is  so  in  anoCfasr. 
In  one  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale  ;  in  the  otkr, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  that  indifference,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearlr  of  the  same  vals^ 
indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-eoa- 
placent  notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  spirit  of  Christisiity^ 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religions  stridMi^ 
sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  detennins  If 
which  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  dirins  ekfr 
racter,  and  speculatively  adopts  the  faggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  by  till 
indiscriminate  candour,  that  conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of  her  appropriali  ifc 
tributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something  wnic^  iMtoii 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  fJhrist,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  a4qt 
her. — The  one  distorts  her  loveiy  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graoeiVil  figure  iiii 
gloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  oolonrs  not  her  own,  renders  her  fern  i» 
distinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she  excites  little  affiection ;  in  thsk^ 
ter  she  is  not  recognised. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  mosl  dW  aooa.  to ' 
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who  moit  die  certainly.  She  trasta  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  ereetingf  herself  into  a  cen 
sor,  bat  be  considered  as  one  who  writes  with  a  real  consciousness  that  she  is  far  from  haTinj; 
reached  the  attainments  she  suggrests ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  out  a 
standard  too  likely  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cau- 
tion others.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of 
dictation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  far  from  fancying  herself  exempt  from  the 
evils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very  fbeling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  de- 
lineation. Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  dis- 
qualification, has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others. — If  the  patient  cannot 
lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reigning  disease,  much  less  effect  the  cure ;  yet  flnom  the  symp- 
toms common  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it.  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience, 
in  default  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  value  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  reoom- 
niend  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted, by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility;  by  able 
professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  all 
the  powers  of  argument 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
strengthen  the  cause  7 — *  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old* 
sometimes  the  reason  why  the  *  better'  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  which  ba( 
too  oflen  supersedes  merit  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  bo  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
tention to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  aecos- 
tomed. 

The  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  friends*—-*  Where 
is  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  7*  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connexions  which  made 
tiie  honour  and  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  Fresh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  society.  She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable 
young  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
Is  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  reelings  of  endeared  acquainU 
anee,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  if 
it  does  nol  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  whiofa 
sra  known  7  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of 
present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  a  rav  of  brightness  on  her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hope 
thai  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,-iniglit 
be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them ;  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  ex* 
erted  in  their  service.  This  would  be  remembering  their  ^iend  in  a  way  which  would  evince 
the  highest  auction  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself. 

Bttrie^  Wood,  March  Ut,  1811. 
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Oft  THS  imrLUKNOK  OP  THE  XKLIGION  OF  THK  HEART  ON  TIIE  OOITDUCTr  OW  THE  UFE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ckriaiianity  an  internal  prineipU. 

Chkistianitt  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original.  It  came  down  fVom  heaven,  and  its 
I^T&eious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Aothor  is  God.  It  was  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  as  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
accomplishment  It  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated 
was  established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
its  author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  con- 
sistent- Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship 
is  spiritual.  Its  services  reasonable,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
lilness  of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  mise- 
ry to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusion  with 


power,  for  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  could 
not  be  in  any  leagfue  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp* 
tiness  of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
lifb  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  the  perusal  of  statutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  flresh  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
brings  a  fresh  assurance  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to 
hold  out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty   It 
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doet  not  proceed  from  a  suppocition  but  a  fact; 
hot  upon  what  might  have  suited  man  in  a  vtate 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fallen  state. 

This  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselves,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives, and  to  answer  secular  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decencies. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ.  It 
u  considering  him  as  our  sanctiBcation,  as 
well  88  our  redemption.  It  is  endeivoaring  to 
live  to  him  here  that  we  may  live  with  him 
hereafter.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender 
our  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  bo  necessary,  they  repro. 
sent  to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
US  a  new  one  cieated;  not  educed  out  of  the 
firmer  character,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
'I*his  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  figures  of 
speech.  Its  bein^  so  frequently  described,  or 
Bjguratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
&  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ou^ht  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times  conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
The  same  Spirit  which  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By  this  operation 
the  affecticHis  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse — his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
minated, his  rebellious  will  is  subdueH,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in- 
elinations  are  sanctified ;  his  hopes  and  foars 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end. 
Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  his 
foars.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties 
are  pressed  into  the  new  service.  The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.  Tlie  whole  inter- 
nal fframe  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
tent ;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
saUimer  aim ;  his  aspirations  a  lofUer  flight ; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
oome  its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
to  overoeming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
mand  to  overcome  it  also:  but  as  he  did  not 
give  the  command  without  the  example,  so  he 
did  not  give  the  example  without  the  offor  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ez- 
temal  profession  of  oar  aUegiance  to  God,  but 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
▼ioe.  It  is  not  a  reoognition,  but  a  dedication. 
It  pots  -the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
a  new  condition  of  being.  It  raines  him  above 
the  world  while  he  lives  in  it  It  difiperses  the 
Uhmkm  of  sente,  by  opening  his  #ye»  \o  reaiUiiw 


in  the  place  of  those  shadows  which  be  hasbeci 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  wiirld  as  a  scene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  creatnre,  Jesv 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  m 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  any  it 
least,  which  has  not  this  for  its  end  and  okgsd, 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Gospel  has  pra* 
sented  to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  earth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  illoi 
trate  by  bis  example,  to  confirm  by  his  dsatli, 
and  to  consummate  by  his  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
ftas  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  et 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  as  the  Gospd 
annexes  to  the  transforming  power  of  troe  n- 
ligion,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  pris. 
ciple,  but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfectly  subdued  corruptions  of  theChrif. 
tian.  Those  who  are  very  sincere  are  still  vcrv 
imperfect  They  evidence  their  sincerity  hj 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attainmcoti. 
by  lamenting  Die  remainder  of  their  eorrnptioos. 
Many  an  humble  Christian  whono  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  his  Ktl, 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthnaiastic  is  his 
aims,  and  rigid  in  his  practice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  i^ronnd.  lie 
would  bear  their  censure  more  cbcerfally,  bit 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  dw 
rection.  He  is  secretly  abasing  hinoself  bcfere 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  far  enongo  thai 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carrying  tsi 
far.  The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  b  cr 
cess.  The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficicney. 
He  is,  alas !  too  commonly  right.  His  enemiei 
speak  of  him  as  they  hear.  He  judges  of  hiik 
self  as  he  feels.  But  though  homUod  to  thf 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  nnwofthinMi^ 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might*  '  He  has,*  says  the  veneraUr 
Hooker,  *  a  Shepherd  full  nf^  kindness,  foil  ef 
care,  and  full  of  power.*  His  prayer  is  not  6r 
reward  but  pardon.  His  plea  is  not  merit  te 
mercy  ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sore  to  him  bv 
the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believers. 

The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  k 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginnisf- 
They  do  not  lav  their  foundation  in  the  ivnaa- 
sion  that  man  is  by  nature  in  a  state  of  alisaa^ 
tion  from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  ■ 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creatnre.  They  al- 
k>w  that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  bat  deif 
that  he  requires  a  thorough  reaoivation  i 
heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  gfii 
ed  on  any  other  stock  than  the  apostaey  of  ■■ 
The  design  to  reinstate  heinga  who  have  Ml 
fiillen ;  to  propose  a  restoration  withoot  a  fn 
vioos  loiss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  nim 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongrnKy  whisb 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  oonfiitaliaii 
did  we  not  so  frequently  see  the  doctrine  of  ir 
demption  maintained  by  thoee  who  denytN 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  ndcuiiiliw 
But  would  Christ  have  been  eent  *  to  piewli  di> 
liverence  to  the  captive,*  if  them  had  taea  w 
ca^vfty:  and  'the  oponin^  of  Um  prina  « 
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Jiem  that  were  bound/  had  there  been  no  prison, 
nad  man  been  in  no  bondage  7 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doc- 
trine in  question  as  a  bold  char^  against  our 
Creator.  But  may  we  not  venture  to  ask,  Is  it 
not  a  bolder  charge  against  Grod*s  goodness  to 
presume  that  he  bad  made  beings  originally 
wicked;  nnd  against  God*s  veracity  to  &lieve, 
that  having  made  such  beings  he  pronounced 
them  *  good  V  Is  not  that  doctrine  more  reason, 
able  which  is  expressed  or  implied  in  every  part 
of  Scripture,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  our 
first  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pos- 
terity ;  that  from  this  corruption  (though  only 
punishable  for  their  actual  offences)  they  are  no 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  7 

We  must  not,  however,  think  falsely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Our  original  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. If  we  consider  ourselves  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low  : 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
bought,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
the  view  of  immortality. 

If,  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  led  us  to  the 
consequences  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  But  when  wo  see  how 
graciously  he  has  turned  our  very  lapse  into  an 
occasion  of  improving  our  condition  ;  how  from 
this  evil  ho  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
greater  good  than  we  had  lost ;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  be  restored ;  how  by 
grafUng  the  redemption  of  man  on  the  very  cir- 
eumstance  of  his  fall,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
he  has  Ibrfeited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
that  fh>m  which  he  fell — What  an  impression 
does  this  give  us  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom  , 
and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearcliable  riches 
of  Christ 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
understood,  and  not  seldom  misrepresented.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory, 
aod  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  extravagance.  For 
the  Mike  of  distinction  it  is  here  called.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Heart. — There  it  subsists  as  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life  ;  thence  it  sends  forth, 
89  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  life  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame ; 
there  is  the  soul  of  virtue ;  there  is  the  vital  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 

This  religion  hss  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  pious  believer  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  That  it  has  been  perverted  ^th  by  the 
cloistered  and  the  uncloistered  mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
activity of  life,  makes  nothing  against  the  prin- 
CI  pie  itaeir  What  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  its  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
against  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
noeant  to  oppose  7 

Bat  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blameablo  excess 
by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fanatic,  and  abused 
to  tlM  moat  pernicious  purposes.  Hu  extrava- 
ganee  has  fbmished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
raligioo,  arfmnenti  or  rather  inveetivee,  against 


the  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuine  pict 
They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality  ;  ridicn 
lous  as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mma  < 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de- 
structive as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  founded, 
then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — then  were  Home,  and  Porteua 
and  Beveridge  ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Herbert;  Hopkins,  Leiffhton,  and  Usher; 
Howe,  and  Baxter;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper; 
then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  re- 
formers  and  the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles ;  then  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself— 
I  shudder  at  the  amplification — dry  speculatists, 
frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue,  and  sub. 
verters  of  the  public  weal. 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated.    Their  belief  that  no  such  principle 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effectually  preven 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene 
ral  judgment     Not  being  sensible  of  their  re 
quired  dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  the; 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  impossibility  in  a 
cases.     This  persuasion,  as  long  as  they  main 
tain  it,  will  assuredly  exclude  the  reception  ol 
divine  truth.     What  they  assert  can  be  true  it 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.    Thei 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influence  ii 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  believe.    The^ 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ex 
cept  in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  ia  the  decided  tan 
guagei   They   will   not  addict  themselves  ti 
those  pioud  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ex 
ercises  which  it  ever  loves  and  cheruhes.  Thai 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid   the  way  whict 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.     But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  wh 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  the  spiritual  mercies  of 
God,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.    His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a  proof, 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genial  climate 
have  no  existence,  because  the  mhabitants  of 
the  froxen  tone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  afford 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,  let  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  faithfblly  follow  up  our  oonvic- 
tions';  let  us  inquire  whether  Crod  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  ive  have  not  been  sadly  de- 
ficient in  yielding  to  those  suggeatioos  of^  con- 
science which  are  the  motions  of  his  Spirit? 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  imploro  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  them  7  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the  suppliet 
of  his  grace  7  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  bless 
inga  onl?  as  a  form,  and  having  acquitted  our 
■elVea  of  the  form^  do  we  eoBAVciraib  \&  \vt^  ^ak  v 
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we  had  not  so  prayed  7  Having  repeatedly  im- 
plored  his  direction,  do  we  endeavour  to  submit 
ouraelvei  to  its  guidance  ?  Having  prayed  that 
bis  will  may  be  done,  do  we  never  stoutly  set  up 
our  own  wUl  in  contradiction  to  his? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promifefed  support 
and  comfort,  the  failure  must  rest  somewhere  : 
it  lies  between  him  who  has  promised,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
transfer  the  failure  to  God  ?  Let  us  not,  then, 
rest  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
s{Hrits  sink  and  the  faith  fails,  if,  after  a  conti- 
nued round  of  reading  and  prayer :  af\er  hav. 
ing  for  years  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand ;  afler  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just 
where  we  were  at  setting  out. 

We  complain  justly  of  our  own  weakness,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  as  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  serve  God  as  we  ought  This  infirmity, 
its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God  knows  far  more 
exactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  ho  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offers  us,  we  can  both 
love  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  his  favour. 
He  never  would  have  said,  *  give  me  Uiy  heart* 
— *  seek  ye  my  face* — *  add  to  your  faith,  virtue* 
— 'have  a  right  heart  and  a  ri^ht  spirit,* — 
'strengthen  the  things  that  remam* — 'ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life* — had 
not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  these  been  practicable  duties. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  unqualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressible  beings  7 
Can  we  suppose  that  he  would  paralyse  his  crea- 
tures, and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  move?  He  knowa,'it  is  true,  our  naturiU 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
corresponding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise. If  it  says  in  one  place  *get  thee  a  new  heart,* 
—it  says  in  another  '  a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee ; — and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart  !* 
For  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threefold  union.  If 
God  command§  by  Saint  Paul, '  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,*  be  promieee  by  the  same 
apostle, '  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you  ;* 
— while  to  complete  the  tripartatc  agreement, 
he  makes  David  pray  that  his  '  sins  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.* 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  from  setting  up  on 
the  stock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  was 
imparted,  of  any  strength  but  what  was  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate petitions ! — *  O  send  fortli  thy  light  and 
chy  truth.* — Mark  their  grateful  declarations ! 
— *  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation!' 
— Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments! — 
'  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name  !* 

Though  we  must  bo  careful  not  to  mistake 
for  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  external  re- 
relmtkm;  which  hare  little  reference  toil;  which 


set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is  however  that  pow 
crful  agency  which  sanctifies  all  memos,  renden 
all  external  revelation  effectuaL  Notwithstand 
ing  that  all  the  truths  of  religion,  all  the  doe 
trines  of  salvation  are  contained  in  the  bolj 
Scriptures,  these  very  scriptares  require  the  is- 
fluence  of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  pro. 
duoe  an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  en 
lightening  the  mind,  converts  the  ratiooal  per 
suasion,  brings  the  intellectual  conviction  of 
divine  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  from  read- 
ing, examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  tc 
such  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  troth  of  re- 
velation as  will  remove  all  doubts  from  his  own 
mind,  and  even  enable  him  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions of  others ;  but  this  bare  intelleetual  iaitb 
alone  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  afiec- 
tions,  will  not  cure  his  besetting  sin,  will  ool 
conquer  his  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  there- 
fore be  an  efficacious  principle.  A  mere  histo- 
rical faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  facts  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  witk 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  whicb 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  far  from  ex 
eluding,  that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  revels, 
tion,  but  never  contradicts  it  The  word  of  God 
is  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit ;  hia  Spirit  ii 
never  in  opposition  to  his  word.  Indeed  thsl 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  is  eoo- 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  arc 
aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dangerous,  be* 
cause  disputed  ground ;  for  among  the  fashioB- 
able  curtailments  of  Scripture  doctrines,  then 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  lopped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand;  ool 
one,  the  defence  of  which  excites  more  suspi- 
cion against  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  htm 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  jealooi 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  negleetiity 
or  opposing  it  ?  If  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  bt 
'  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  '  quenched  ;*  weit  it 
not  likely  to  be  '  resisted,*  that  very  Spirit  whkfc 
proclaimed  the  prohibitions  would  never  haw 
said  '  grieve  not,* '  quench  not,* '  resist  not*  The 
Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary  efil, 
nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject  its 
directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per- 
suasions,  for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbttniy 
compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peaet 
and  liberty  which  are  the  orivUege,  the  promised 
reward  of^  sincere  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  pasaeth  a- 
derstanding,  wc  allude  not  to  those  illuminatiaM 
and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has  in  some  m 
stances  bestowed  them,  he  has  no  where  pledged 
himself  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  ete 
vated  hope  which  flows  from  an  assured  peraoi- 
sion  of  the  paternal  love  of  our  heavenly  Falber; 
of  that  '  secret  of  the  Lord,*  which  he  hinsslf 
assured  us  '  is  with  them  that  fear  him  ;*  of  thsl 
life  and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  privi 
lege  of  those  '  who  abide  under  the  ahadow  ef 
the  Almighty  ;*  of  those  who  '  know  in  . . 
they  have  believed  ;*  of  those  *  who  walk 
afUr  the  flesh  but  afler  the  Spirit^  of  _ 
*  who  endure  as  seeing  him  wlio  U  inmillii* 
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Many  faults  may  be  committed  where  there^ 
ia  nevertheleH  a  sincere  deaire  to  please  God. 
Many  infirmities  are  consistent  with  a  cordial 
loTe  of  our  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sincere 
where  it  is  not  strong.  But  he  who  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  he  seeks  the  favour  of  God 
above  every  earthly  good ;  that  he  delights  in 
his  service  incomparably  more  than  in  any  other 
gratification ;  that  to  obey  him  here  and  to  en- 
joy his  presence  hereafter  is  the  prevailing  de* 
sire  of  his  heart ;  that  his  chief  sorrow  is  that 
he  loves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better, 
sach  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
is  changed,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 

For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  does  not 
consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  be  only  occasioual ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction  that  God  and  eternal 
things  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart;  in 
a  clear  perception  that  they  have,  though  with 
much  alloy  of  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  not  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experi- 
mental persuasion  that  his  chief  remaining  sor- 
row is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with 
so  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
convictions.  These  abatements,  though  sufficient 
to  keep  us  humble,  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  us  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
state  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  desires, 
tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  progress, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  judging,  for 
if  mere  feeling  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
Uie  presumptuous  world  would  be  inflated  with 
spiritual  pride  from  the  persuasion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  yery  humi- 
lity, might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  such  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then,  in- 
▼olves  no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
DO  inflation :  it  is  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
iional  in  its  exercise.  In  establishing  the  law 
of  God  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  for 
it  leaves  us  in  full  possession  of  those  natural 
fiicalties  which  it  improves  and  sanctifies ;  and 
•o  far  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per tendency  is  to  suhdue  and  regulate  it 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
iiereafler,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
God  graciously  vouchsafe  us  inward  consolation, 
it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  farther  progress.  It 
is  given  us  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  for 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command- 
ments are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tlan  ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
tndolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordials, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen- 
ing. Even  without  these  supports,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  ourselves 
m  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
in  an  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
liance on  his  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 


freedom  from  solicitude  in  a  lowly  confidence 
in  him,  for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

•  On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  enthu- 
siast ;  it  ia-  not  the  revery  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  specu- 
lations, and  embraces  shadows  for  realities;  but 
it  is  that  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasona- 
ble anticipation  of  eternal  felicity  which  God  is 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarily,  but  to  all  who  diligently  seek  his 
face,  to  aU  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to  all  who  de- 
vote theihselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  filial  confi- 
dence, prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying.  Lord,  lif\  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  saft. 


CHAP.  II. 

Christianity  a  praetieal  principle. 

If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
the'n  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unre- 
served dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flattei 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  favour  of  God,  whost* 
life  is  not  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Will  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  zealous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  principle, 
on  which  be  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  ? 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
these  notions  are  false,  they  are  most  pernicious; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt ; 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  aod 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  substitut- 
ing the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  lefl 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
done ;  and  causing  the  grand  essentisils  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  Grod  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  oC 
God  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  right  views,  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  tlian  mere  correct- 
ness of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment  It  is  a  life-giving  princi- 
pie.  It  must  be  infused  into  theliabit,  as  well 
as  govern  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulate 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  as 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  V 
gether  with  a  new  heart  produces  a  new  life 
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Christianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the  same 
spint,  the  same  dispositions,  on  all  its  real  pro- 
fessors. The  act,  the  performance,  must  depend 
on  circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  us. 
The  power  of  doing  good  is  withheld  from  ma- 
ny, from  whom,  however,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
wh  )Ie  value  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  good  bo  himself  the  author  of  in- 
justice, by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multi- 
.Z/u^9  to  fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, consist  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  fondly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our- 
selves exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality ; 
nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form- 
ed the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  the  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fan- 
cies, no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obt;y  it  as  wc  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment, or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
tingle  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
■o,  Pet«r*s  denial  would  render  him  the  oBject 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged 
favourably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  ?  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr to  that  mister,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity he  huii  denied. 

A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
all  outward  circumstances;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  wot  not 
made  tor  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature 
as  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime spirits,  not  *  touched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
cut  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite- 
rally soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al- 
moflt  appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Se- 
raphim, and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  fiame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional attainments. 

But  while  wo  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  error  of 
t»»ese  sublimated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small. 
Their  example  i:*  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
usoful  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  numbor  of  refined  but  in- 
operative beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
i.otions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large  ; 
for  heinsrg  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
Sc,  by  his  word,  diverts  into  its  proper  channels; 
^ho&e  busy  spirit  is  ther«  directed  to  the  com- 


mon ^ood ;  whose  restlessness,  iiidicstipg  tb 
unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  oo  earth,  be 
points  to  a  higher  destination.  Were  total  ie> 
elusion  and  abstraction  designed  to  have  betr 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  God  would  have 
given  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  other  &cq1- 
ties,  and  other  employments. 

There  is  a  class  of  visionary  but  pious  writen 
who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark,  as 
mere  moralists  fall  short  of  iL — Men  of  low 
views  and  gross  minds  mav  be  said  to  be  wise 
below  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  sobtk 
refinement  are  wise  abow  it.  The  one  grovel 
in  the  dust  from  the  inertness  of  their  inteUcctoal 
faculties  ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  doods 
by  stretching  them  beyond  their  appointed  li 
mits.  The  one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *  holy  groood* 
of  Scripture  ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  ii 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  equal 
ly  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streanu 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge. — All  our  acfiou 
are,  therefbro,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  reier- 
ence  to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  back  tc 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  thk 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the  movemeoU 
of  the  rational  machine.  The  essence  of  rdi 
gion  does  not  so  much  consist  in  actions  as  af 
fections.  Though  right  actions,  therefore,  a> 
from  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  commoolj 
termed,  may  be  performed  where  there  are  m 
right  affections ;  yet  are  they  a  nwre  carcass 
utterly  destitute  cf  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  afiee* 
tions  substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro* 
ducing  right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  fomt 
ten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  lift 
and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  tbt 
occasion  presents  itself,  and  a  right  action  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  viC 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  acooont 
of  real  goodness.  A  good  inclination  will  be 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  nof 
subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  eve^ 
ri^ht  action  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only  prioa- 
pie  which  necessarily  involves  the  love  of  ooi 
fellow  creatuies.  As  man  we  do  not  love  mui 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  beoevo> 
lence  ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthrcpy ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.  It  is  true  wc  maj 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  his  dis- 
tresses, but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.  We 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  forgive 
his  offences  ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  ta 
his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not  see  Uv 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with 
out  emotion.  We  could  not  hear  of  a  beg|V 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  but  «* 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  aoquufltaner 
dying  without  repentance.  Is  it  not  straagf 
that  we  must  participate  something  of  the  diviv 
nature,  before  we  can  really  lovo  the  hamaa  '• 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  inaeasibiliij  to  oa 
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rather  than  want  of  benevolenoe  to  mankind, 
that  makes  ut  naturally  pity  their  temporal*  and 
DC  careleH  of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  does 
not  this  very  insensibility  proceed  from  the  want 
of  love  to  God? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
disposition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
tue, incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
rion of  the  state  of  the  heart ;  for  who  is  there, 
who  does  not  occasionally  do  them  ?  Having 
made  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
we  must  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propensities 
and  inclinations  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
any  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conformed, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  image  of  Grod ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtained  something  of 
that  conformity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ho 
is  sent  into  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other a  more  obscure  part  assigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awfully  accountable. 
Though  God  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter.  His  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rea- 
sonable service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requisitions  to  his  gifts.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  should  be  as  productive  as  five, 
yet  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  rcsponsi- 
bility  is  annexed. 

Ho  who  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  chaiity  as 
substitutes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
charitable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
obedience,  as  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them  ;  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
kept  in  due  exercise,  becomes  a  habit,  and 
every  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
formance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Christiios,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  metivj,  our  pre- 
dominating principle  and  porsuit,  ax  much  as 
worldly  things  are  the  p'odommatlrg  motive, 
principle  and  pursuit,  p'*  worldly  irif.!.. 

View  converts,  it  if  said,  are  mor>t  Ksalous,  but 
the^  are  not  alv«^ys  the  moat  persevering.  If 
their  tempers  vre  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
start  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and  are  full  of 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  They  too 
oflen  judge  others  with  little  charity,  and  thcm- 
mIvcs  with  little  humility.  While  they  accuse 
thos^who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
fancy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  their  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  loses  its  power.  Their  speed  de- 
tiincs.    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


become  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  they 
know  their  own  heart  more,  they  discover  its 
deceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust  themselves. 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be- 
come more  charitable  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  uiey  grow  more 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  Lie  may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  because  they  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
is  uniformity  and  oonsistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  than  a  deed  less  good  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
fear  that  he  is  declining :  but  his  quiet  aikd  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  more 
early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits  of  piety,  which 
may  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
more  appla'iee. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assiduous- 
ly, because  the  work  is  so  difficult,  those  graces' 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
on  their  being  produced  by  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion of  a  virtue  is  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  cost  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparking  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  religion  checks,  than  it  would  to  give  a 
large  sum  in  charity.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  ac- 
tions which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  image,  that  to  perform  all  acts 
of  justice,  charity,  aindness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  temper, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  state  of  his  heart ;  that 
like  natural  streams  they  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  living  source. 

Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration  of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lying  oi\ 
the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness.*  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op. 
portunities  he  may  have  of  doing  good  during 
the  day  ;  but«  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  affections  alive  to  do  what- 
ever may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Providence.  Doing  good  is  liis  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  firmer 
articles  to  the  rigid  performance  of  his  masters 
work,  than  the  indentured  Christian  to  the  ac- 
tive service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doing  good.*  Ho  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
having  well  acquitted  himself  of  a  good  action, 
is  so  nr  from  furnishing  him  %ith  an  excaso 
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for  VfoidiDg  the  next,  that  it  !■  a  Dew  reiBon 
lor  his  ein^king  in  it  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished  ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  da  His  views  ait  always 
prospectiTe.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
by  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
fortune  may  have  bounds  :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  is,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  man.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed  ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
rirerflows.  Where  the  heart  is  lar^e,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is  a  great 
enlarger  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
tively  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — if  it  can- 
not fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  empty  it 
bv  a  vanity.  It  provides  for  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself  Having  carefully  defined  what 
is  necessary  and  becoming,  it  allows  of  no  en- 
croachment  on  its  definition.  Superfluities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
them,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible.  Christian  bene- 
ficence takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfer- 
ence cannot  be  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
rtill  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
he  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex- 
perienced, he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
confirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  of  being  good  as  well  as  of 
dding  good.  If  ho  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  difiicult  virtue  ;  he  may  forgive 
injuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy  of  the 
hoart  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent.  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  puts  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment  of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi- 
culties. If  great  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  one?.  If  he  cannot 
glorify  God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that 
be  has  always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  m  the  world  ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employment  assign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch  : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tcmgues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works  ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
fireshing  shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  personal  merit,  or  attachment  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
wont  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours;  who 
doet  not  afflict  wiUinglji  who  delighta  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salvmtiaD  oTall  hif  dd 
dren ;  who  dispenses  his  daily  mimfficniee  wai 
bears  with  our  daily  offences  ;  who  in  retnm  far 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  supplies  our  necessities 
who  waits  patiently  for  our  repentance,  and  em 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  our  own  souls  ? 

What  a  model  for  our  bumble  imitatioo  ■ 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  oar 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that  the  pattera 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  more 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  more  pradi 
cable ;  whose  whole  life  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  bis  com 
plicated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  oosii- 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body ;  who  after  teach> 
mg  the  multitude,  fed  them  ;  who  repulsed  nooe 
for  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient  with  none 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  for  being  oontemB' 
ed  by  the  world ;  rejected  none  for  being  sin- 
ners ;  who  encouraged  those  whose  impoftonitj 
others  censured ;  who  in  healing  sickness  eoo. 
verted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Chns. 
tian,  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  momtDf 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  ts 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  ip  hallow  the  name  of  God,  to  ]iro> 
mote  the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming*  of  the 
*  kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  forgive*  as  be 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  lie  will  re- 
solve  to  avoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  he 
had^been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  vifl 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  had  bseo 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.*  He  thus  makes  hif 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  bii 
religion  ;  and  labours  to  render  his  condnct  u 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commentary  tad 
the  text  arc  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  lefl  us  a  perfad 
model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  left 
a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  soms- 
times  misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defective  law,  at  the  restoratios 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrufl 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  fbrbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spresdi 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  of  its 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  its  institution.  He 
unfolds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relatiook 
Not  contenting  himself,  as  human  legislaton^ 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  ad 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  bat  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himself. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  inMiF^ 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  than  is 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnifiioent  pie* 
ture  of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  has  hefpilj 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  survivors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  Af\er  an  intsr- 
ference  as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be* 
causs  '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  "W  ;*  afWt 
the  most  philosophical  illustratioo  of  the  iriMC 
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of  the  body  from  tfie  dost,  bj  the  procera  of 
grain  sown  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  epringing 
op  into  a  new  mode  of  existence ;  after  descril^ 
mg  the  Bubj  nidation  of  all  thinn  to  the  Re- 
deemer,  and  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
kingdom ;  after  sketching  with  a  seraph's  pen- 
cil, the  relative  glories  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial bodies;  after  exhausting  the  grandest 
images  of  created  nature,  and  the  dissohition  of 
nature  itself; — after    such  a  display   of  the 
solemnities  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
world,  and  all  its  concerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
in  such  a  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
might  be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre- 
oept  and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as 
he  was  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im- 
mediate view  of  ue  glorified  state— the  last 
trumpet  sounding — the  change  from  mortal  to 
immortality  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
—the  sting  of  death  drawn  out — ^victory  snatch- 
ed  flrom  the  grave— then,  by  a  turn  as  surprising 
as  it  is  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  un- 
expectedly practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
and  awful :  *  Therefore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
ye  steadfast,  unmoveable ;  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*    Then  at  once,  by  an- 
other quick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
to  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
an  argument  as  powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
been  sublime,  ho  adds—*  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IIL 

MiitaJiei  in  Religion 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awful 
■abject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  small  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
intended  to  bo  made  of  the  opinions  or  the  prac 
tioe  of  any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 
any  notice  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
risen  up  among  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  hazard  some  slight  remarks 
3n  a  few  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  differ- 
ent sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  Uiey 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
viour. In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
a  little  apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
hat  their  danger  lies  on  th6  other  side.  They 
arc  far  from  rejecting  faith  or  morals,  but  are 
■omewhat  afraid  of  Believing  too  much,  and  a 
little  scrupulous  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
ibnner  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
observances,  having  attained,  there  is  noUiing 
farther  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
nave  reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obsea- 
yancee.  They  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has  obtain- 
ed his  end,  is  of  coarse  saved  the  laboar  of  por- 


suit ;  he  is  to  keep  his  ground  without  troubling 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere. 
rogation  in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of  ftar 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe> 
ciaily  in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nicely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  oompounding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  th^ 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtiogly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mind  would  hardly  think  worth 
contending  for,  oven  were  reli|{ion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-indol* 
gence  kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm. Yet  if  to  look  for  effects  without  their 
predisposing  causes;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
features  of  enthusiasm,  then  are  they  themselves 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have  al 
ready  described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in 
wardly  changed  in  its  temper  and  disposition 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities 
continually  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve* 
ments  in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that ' the  greatest  of  these  is  charity*  These, 
by  the  former  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts, 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
acting  on  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works, 
they  are  however  more  zealous  in  performing 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  by  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  establish  to  be  alone  efiectuaL 

There  is  a  third  class — the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor, who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  abhors 
the  one,  and  despises  the  other,  concludes  that 
the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
so.  Though  perhaps  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
imply  in  his  discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  the  Gospe/  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  continue 
to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgets  to  is 
sist  to  others  that  it  is  of  little  importanoe  ever 
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to  l>elieve  that  sin  is  an  evil  (which  however 
thev  do  not  always  believe)  while  they  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  thing  of  doty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  offend  God  with  an  ag. 

fravation  from  which  ignorance  itself  is  excmpL 
t  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less, inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To 
suppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
fin,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
suppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
•ffoitual  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  effect  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  on  the  disease. 

The  religion  which  mixes  witli  human  pas- 
sions, and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
above,  which  shedb  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness on  the  path,  and  communicates  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart.  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
Its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  oi.t  by 
some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  snort.  They  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

.  The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antifiodes,  the  flaming  professors,  believe  a  burn- 
ing zeal  to  be  the  exclusive  grace.  They  revere 
saint  PauPs  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  tliat  the  greatest  of  these  is 
faith.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  grace, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  often  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
&ith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  he 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris- 
tian nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

In  this  case^  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
also.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
his  favourite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  truth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com- 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
the  zeal  of  the  one  was  tiinccre,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest.  Dut  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  ftotisessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  i>osse8sin(r  that  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  and  because  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
commonly  thuuirht  that  there  is  something  so 
unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it,  run  no 
sute!!  hazard  of  l>eintr  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  the  levity 
and  ignorance  of  the  oensurcr,  bat  perhaps  as 


much  from  the  iin  prudence'  and  enthusiasm  d 
those,  who  have  absurdly  oaofined  it  to  real  or 
supposed  instances  of  sudden  or  miraciiloai 
changes  from  profligacy  to  (Mety.  But  sard/, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  ran  no  risk  in  as- 
serting that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of 
those  various  methods  which  the  Almigbiy  oio 
to  bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self; who  peeing  the  corruptions  that  arc  ia  the 
world,  and  feeling  those  with  which  his  heart 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  gradually  or  rapid- 
ly from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  Uvcly  failh 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  only  of  rross 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  li&  of 
progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  kreps  paee 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainueaii 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himaeb' 
to  have  attained,  Uiat  he  presets  onward  vitb 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  hii 
conduct,  the  change  that  bos  taken  place  io  hii 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  ooo- 
I  vertf*d,  and  the  effect  is  as  muefa  produced  by 
I  the  Fame  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneov 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  mira- 
culous appearimce.  The  doctrines  of  Scriptme 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  then, 

*  a  law  converting  the  soul,  and  giving  light  to 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  the  most  acemali 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  c^hange  for 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both 
the  illumination  of  the  anderstanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  that  change  cfdurae- 
ter  which  consists  in  turning  from  the  worid  ts 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  do* 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  thing.  Now,  as  it  is  aol 
for  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  ibr  the  prai' 
ciple  conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  aod 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  ground  of  objcc 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  mas} 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  wonki 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspecUBd  thsl 
tfieir  hearts  were  not  turned  lo  God. 

Rt/onnation^  a  term  against  which  ..o  o(>je& 
tion  is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  continued  b 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  the 
same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  meua 
to  make  anew.  In  the  present  use,  however,  il 
docs  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  »axr< 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  optrkticn 
of  the  same  principle.  Many  are  reformed  oa 
human  motives,  many  arc  partially  reformed; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  says,  are 

*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.  There  ii 
no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct  efiedid 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart.  Ceasing  froa 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degne ;  or 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly- 
ing from  one  sin  to  another ;  or  ceasing  fraa 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  chugeof 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.  Tbs 
new  principle  must  abolish  tlie  old  habit;  the 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  sob- 
stitution  of  an  opposite  one.  The  natural  bia 
must  be  changed.  The  actual  offence  will  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  inward  ecr 
ruption  be  not  eradicated.  To  be  *  alive  obId 
God  through  Jesus  Christ*  must  fblkiw  *lW 
death  unto  sin.*    There  cannot  he  r.ew  aims  sad 
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cncB  where  tnere  is  not  a  nev  principle  to  pro- 
dnco  them.  We  shall  not  choose  a  new  path 
until  a  light  from  heaven  direct  oar  choice  and 
*ff'iiide oar  feet*  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
(£>d*8  commandments/  till  God  himself  enlarge 
oar  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 
required  is  such  as  precludes  the  possibility  of 
falling  into  sin  ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
in  the  soul  such  a  disposition  as  snail  make  sin 
a  burden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleasing 
God  the  governing  desire  of  a  man*s  heart ;  as 
shall  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
shall  make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
subject  of  his  deepest  sorrow.  A  Christian  has 
hopes  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations,  inclina- 
tions and  desires^  as  well  as  other  men.  Grod  in 
changing  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
sions.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  life 
would  cease  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  often  deceived  by  that  partial  improve* 
ment  which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
one  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the 
removal  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical  cure  of  the 
disease.  An  occasional  remedy  might  remove 
an  accidental  sickness,  but  it  requires  a  general 
rerimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
onchanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
years,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in  the  cha- 
racter but  such  as  increase  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
and  self-suflSciency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
into  advanced  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
the  defects  of  a  mature  period  :  that,  instead  of 
crying  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
not  my  old  sins,*  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
by  new  ones  :  that  age,  protracting  all  the  faults 
or  youth,  furnishes  its  own  contingent  of  vices : 
that  sloth,  suspicion,  and  covetousness,  swell 
the  account  which  religion  has  not  been  called 
in  to  cancel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  enslave.     Instead  of  improving  in  can- 
dour by  the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
very  consciousness  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
the  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
their  apparent  virtues.    His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
and  having  never  flowed  from  the  genuine  spring, 
is  dried  up.     His  friendships  having  been  form- 
ed on  worldly  principles,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.    One  must 
make  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing   language   of  the   nominal    Christian. 
*  What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri- 
fices  7*  replies  the  real  Christian.    Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing  of  what  is  promised,  for  it  cannot  bestow 
what   it  does  not  possess— happiness :  yet  he 
•ootinues  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disappointed  him.     Were  wo 
called  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  most  affecting  congruities,  which  con- 
tains  the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  mi- 
sery, wc  should  not  hesitate  to  say  an  trrWigt- 
m9  old  eee.    The  mere  debility  of  declining 


years,  even  the  hopeletsness  of  decrepitude,  in 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  tne  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress.  We  take  and  give  comfort,  from  the 
cheering  persuasion  that  the  exhausted  body 
will  soon  cease  to  clo^  its  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failuig  eyes  will  soon  open  tm 
a  world  of  glory.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  7  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety 7  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  the 
weakness,  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happi- 
ness compared  with  the  unutterable  perspec' 
tivo? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  conscience 
by  entertaining  diminishing  thoughts  of  sins 
long  since  committed.  We  persuade  ourselves 
to  forget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  not  remembered  by  God. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  God !  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  pins,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,*  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  tliese  things  noted  in  thy  book  7*  Perhaps 
if  we  remember  them,  Grod  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in* 
duoe  a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not.  He  assuredly  will.  The  holy  contri- 
tion which  should  accompany  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
compassionate  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con- 
science tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  religious.  These  qualities  oflen  flow  from 
constitutional  feeling,  natural  soflncss  of  temper, 
and  warm  aflbctions :  oflen  from  an  elegant  edu. 
cation,  that  best  human  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions 
afford  to  plant  religion  in  7*  Well  bred  persons 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respectability.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  is 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by 
which  they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  Tliey  have  been  taught 
to  respect  themselves;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  thi* 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  wc  continue  to  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  is 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveaoie  position,  we  rob 
ourselves  of  that  fair  reward  of  peace  and  joy 
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which  attends  on  an  humble  consciousness  of 
progress :  on  the  feeling  of  difficulties  conquered; 
on  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  That  religion 
which  is  profitable,  is  commonly  perceptible. 
Nothing  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
course  like  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  on ; 
like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
•till  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
aspiring  nature,  continually  tending  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  top  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain ;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  further 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
•tage  of  religion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
■atisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  con. 
aider  the  highest  deereo  of  goodness  as  the  low- 
est  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  sit  down 
■atisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
any  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it.  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  degree  of 
credit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  world. 
ij  Christians;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
world,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  ob. 
■ervances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  re. 
ligion.  They  are  the  accesvory,  but  not  the 
principal  ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
but  not  the  thing  itself;  they  arc  its  aliment 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
8caflfi>Iding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  subsist  merely  by  them.  They  are  di. 
vinely  appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed  ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homapre  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend, 
ance,  without  the  animating  principle,  as  it  will 
not  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jealous  God.  That  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search, 
clh  the  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
nim  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  the  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
performance  ;  all  they  want  is  the  soul.  They 
are  constant  in  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
jrhich  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
he  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
rying  themselves  by  its  spirit. — They  consider 
t  as  an  enjoined  task,  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
critical  dissection  of  'piercing  and  dividing 
MMunder  the  sr^il  and  ■pirit*,*  not  as  the  pene. 


trating  *  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intenti 

of  the  heart.*    These  well-intentioned  personi 

seem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time 

in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  thil 

they  make  little  progress.    They  almost  seen 

to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keep  his 

word  with  them,  and  manifest  that  religion  to 

them  is  not  *  pleasantness,*  nor  her  *  paths  peaea^ 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  joa  not  do 

better  to  examine  than  to  complain  7  to  inquire 

whether  you  do,  indeed,  possess  a  heart  which 

notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  is  sincerely 

devoted  to  God  ?    He  who  does  not  desire  to  be 

perfect,  is  not  sincere.     Would  you  not  do  veB 

to  convince  yourselves  that  Gkxi  is  not  unfaithfoIT 

that  his  promises  do  not  fail  7  that  his  goodoeai 

is  not  slackened  7  May  you  not  be  entertaininf 

some  secret  infidelity,  practising    some  Utent 

disobedience,  withholding   some   part   of  year 

heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  subtract. 

ing  something  from  that  devote^ness,  to  which 

a  Christian  should  engage  himself^  and  to  which 

the  promises  of  God  are  annexed  ^    Do  yoa  ia* 

dulge  no  propensities  contrary  to  his  wiU  ?    Do 

you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  ?  never 

shut  your  eyes  to  its  illamination,  nor  year 

heart  to  its  influences  7    Do  you  not  indolge 

some  cherished  sin  which  obscures  the  light  of 

grace,  some  practice  which  obstructs  the  growth 

of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmth 

of  love  7    The  discovery  will  repay  the  sear^ 

and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  let  not  the 

detection  discourage  but  stimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion  in 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  mdoptti 
its  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attais* 
ment  as  will  afford  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Christianity  adj 
in  its  external  forms,  and  its  internal  dissatiS' 
faction,  its  superficial  appearances  without,  aae 
its  disquieting  apprehensions  within ;  to  be  do* 
si  reus  of  standing  well  with  the  world  u  i 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  wcO. 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  happi* 
ness  on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  faTOB 
of  God ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  meit 
exercises  of  piety,  without  deriving  from  thea 
real  strength  or  solid  peace  ;  to  live  in  the  dread  i 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ex* 
ceeding  in  religion,  and  in  secret  oonsciouanefl 
of  falling  short  of  it ;  to  bo  conformed  lo  the 
worId*s  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  io  ■•• 
pire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  yoir 
mind,  is  a  state,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penahj 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  nottf 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  fear.  It  ii 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  faiei|i 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  pri* 
soner.  He  hears  from  the  cheerfal  natives  of 
its  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  ereiy 
thing  beyond  his  own  gloomy  limits.  He  hsait 
of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet  feels  nothiflf 
himself  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  understood 
by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it  were,  tbof 
would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  is  thi 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimitf, 
that  abject  spirit  and  those  narrow  views,  whis 
those  who  know  it  not  ascribe  to  it. 

A  Christian  lives  at  the  height  of  hit 
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not  only  at  the  top  of  his  spiritaal,  but  of  hii 
intellectual  life.  He  alone  lives  in  the  full  ex. 
ercise  of  his  rational  powers.  Religrion  ennobles 
his  reason  while  it  enlarges  it. 
^  Let  then  your  soul  act  up  to  its  high  destina- 
lion ,  let  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar  to 
heaven,  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not  live  so 
mach  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  not  more 
iced,  when  it  is  perpetually  resting  on  things 
which  are  not  fixed  themselves.  In  the  rest  of 
a  Christian  there  is  stability.  Nothing  can 
■hake  his  confidence  but  sin.  Outward  attack 
and  troubles  rather  fix  than  unsettle  him,  as 
tampesta  from  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
ftster,  while  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot 
and  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
the  multitude  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  dommon 
and  every  day  occurrence.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  be  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al- 
ways fail  of  substantjal  effects.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  &  its  home,  that  is  the  place 
in  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lod^red  in 
the  centre.  Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that 
enemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re. 
ligion  of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
fhim  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
citadel.    If  they  do  not  appear  in  grosser  forms, 

¥t>hibited  by  the  decalogue,  still  they  will  exist, 
he  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.  They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi- 
fication of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
the  divine  expositor.  He  who  dares  not  be  re- 
vengeful, will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
.  has  not  courage  to  forfeit  heaven  by  profligacy, 
win  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofita- 
Ueness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  on  the  other,  which 
can  afford  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
is  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  God  ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it 
is  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re- 
deemed by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo. 
tive  will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
onsanctified  morality  God  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  has  died 
lor  us,  that  he  has  conquered  sni,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do. 
minion  in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
ore^r  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
orselves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
onr  rebellious  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good. 


It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 

and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  consti. 

ntes  the  Christian  religion.    The  drcomf^r- 


ence  must  have  a  centre,  the  body  must  have 
soul,  the  performances  must  have  a  principle 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  rouse  our  fbrgetfulness,  to  awaken  our  secu- 
lar spirits,  to  cul  back  our  negligent  hearts ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed 
'to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  ooly 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  for  either 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi- 
tude of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption. 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle, 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directs  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  God  as 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  to  his 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  soul.  This  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thoughts 
and  designs  upon  the  world  ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  affections  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa^ 
viour  has  taken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanci* 
ful  chimeras  or  subtle  inventions,  by  simply 
stating — *  HKREiN  IS  mt  father  glorified,  that 
TE  BEAR  MUCH  FRUIT.*  This,  he  gocs  on  to  in. 
form  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding — *  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples.* 


CHAP.  IV. 


Periodical  Religion, 


We  deceive  ourselves  not  a  little  when  we 
fancy  that  what  is  emphatically  called  the  wwld^ 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.    It  is  a  nature  as  well  as 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  as  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name.*  Though  the  principle  and  the  na- 
ture flourish  roost  in  those  haunts  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  w4ien 
we  withdraw  from  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral heart  is  bDth  its  temple  and  its  worshipper. 
But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  interests  of  heaven  and  earUi.    This  ex. 
periment,  which  has  been  more  assiduously  and 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso* 
phcr  for  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  most  laborious  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  world, 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  con- 
tending principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphor. — ^Religion  was  never 
yet  thoroughly  relinquished  by  a  heart  full  of 
the  world.  The  world  in  return  cannot  be  com- 
pletely  enjoyed  where  there  is  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  its  false  peace.  In  suck 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other*s  en 
joyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  fiir 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profitable  ;  toe 
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Ut>or6^ia]  lo  reach  the  heart,  too  unproductive 
tu  iirocced  from  it     It  is  slight,  but  not  false. 

It  lias  discernment  enough  to  distinguish  sin, 
but  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  compunc 
lion  Hiiflicient  to  si»f\en  the  heart,  but  not  vigour 
sufficient  to  reform  it  It  laments  when  it  does 
wrong,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  re- 
pentance of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  has 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
gives  every  thing  to  religion  except  the  heart. 
Thid  in  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  away  with  the  occasion  which 
called  it  out  Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur 
but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  because  they  occur  but  seldom  ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  comes 
loo  oflen  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  tliese  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness, but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap. 
preaches.  If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  tlie  Saints*  calender;  if  they  re- 
cover, they  go  back  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
ifl  often  as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are  still 
lower,  who 'cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
forms,  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  fkith  of  a  piece  with  their  practice. 
They  blond  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thus  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiation  of  their  own — run. 
Ding  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
punishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
icheiiio  to  avert  it  by  thrir  creed.  Religion 
iover  interferes  with  their  pleasures  except  by 
the  compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension. Having  gut  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  auitlad 
for  the  temporary  duty  :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  tho{«e  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design. 
It  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
inKtead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
pronioti'.  But  their  project  has  more  ingenuity. 
By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  They 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  loai  or  damage 
which  they  rnay  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
samed  equivalents  for  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
US;,  Uiat  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that  he  is 

weary.*  Though  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination*  to  him  as 
loon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rertcd  in  for  the 
thing  signifiea.  We  Christians  have  our  *  new 
moons  and  our  sacrifices*  under  other  names 
and  other  ihapet ;  of  which  sacrificM,  that  is, 
of  tb9  BpirU  in  whioh  tb«j  are  oflmd.  tha  Al- 


mighty has  said,  *  I  cannot  awair  with  tntm, 
they  are  iniquity.* 

Now  is  this  superficial  devotion  toat  *  f  ivuf 
up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only,  bnt  witi 
our  lives,*  to  our  Maker,  to  which  wa  Kileaiiilj 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  once  a  week  7  la  eoa 
secrating  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worahip  ep 
the  Sunday  morning,  making  the  Sabbath*! 
delight  7*  Is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  bj 
*  doing  our  own  ways,  finding  oar  own  pleuora, 
speaking  our  own  words,*  making  it  '  honour- 
able 7* 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  theas 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  terror, 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  jndgmeoL 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  solema 
sounds.  They  confess  the  awful  realities  by 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feelinga 
The  serifion  ends,  and  with  it  the  serious  re. 
flections  it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  theas 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming, 
they  are  all  in  all  to  them.  They  retnm  lo  tie 
world — and  these  things  are  as  if  they  wsn 
not;  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  as  if  their  rs. 
ality  lasted  only  while  they  were  preached;  as 
if  their  existence  depended  only  on  their  beiof 
heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  troth  thaa 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  wsn 
as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at- 
tention to  it  As  soon  as  their  minds  are  di^ 
engaged  from  the  question,  one  would  thiak 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  inventioa 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  exiftonee 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  ka^ 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  vestnis 
to  denominate  periodical  religion.  It  is  a  trui* 
sient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  sepanls 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  its  bsiag 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  ooons 
of  pious  practice ;  instead  of  oar  weaving  ov 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  anifbrm  tivn 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  Wbei 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  for  'ackas 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  ;*  when  they  beg  of  Gsd 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vaoKf,* 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  thej 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  ai 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry  to  te 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  desire  7  Bat  alas! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  their  pB> 
titions  will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  for  pranr 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  parte. 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  pntj* 
will  bo  accepted  withont  the  renanciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  ihern- 
cred  memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Aotbor,  tkt 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony  of  Ui 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  hamble  bt 
liever,  the  gracious  appoinment  for  strengtlffB 
ing  his  faith,  quickening  his  repentance,  awakes 
ing  his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  is  los 
often  resorted  to  on  the  same  errunooos  pria& 
pl(*.  He  who  ventures  to  live  withoat  the  vi 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  di^ 
obedience  to  the  last  appointment  of  bis  lU 
deemer.    He  who  reete  in  Uas  a mrnM 6r •■ 
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[nwmg  the  place  oi  habitual  pietj,  totally  mis* 
takes  its  design,  and  is  fatally  deceiving  his  own 
soul. 

This  awful  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  even  by  this  class  of  Chris* 
tians  without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  with  the 
pious  feelings  above  described.  But  if  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  sre  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  after  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
seriously  approached  commonly  leave  any  ves- 
tige  of  seriousness  behind  it  7  Are  they  careful 
lo  perpetuate  the  feeling  they  were  so  desirous 
to  excite  7  Do  they  strive  to  make  them  pro. 
dace  solid  and  substantial  etfects  7  Would  that 
this  inconstancy  of  mind  were  to  bo  found  only 
in  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration  ! 
Let  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
levity  of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
consistency  they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this 
■acred  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  after  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  those  who  impiously  use  it  only 
as  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  too  few  who 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought. 
lees  as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  few  comparatively  who  carry  those 
raaolutions  into  effect  Fear  operates  in  the 
previous  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate in  that  which  is  subsequent  7 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
pwiodical  repentance.  This  species  of  repen- 
lance  is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion. It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
firagments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
penitence — while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur- 
•aits  is  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  daring  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
ing spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promised  to  accept  To  render  it 
pleasing  to  God  and  efficacious  to  ourselves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entireness  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
mofit  be  an  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  In  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  offences, 
the  hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  year. 
8ins  half  forsaken  Vir<Miffh  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed  through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a  per- 
petual  conflict  between  fear  and  inclination. 
In  conversation  you  will  generally  find  them 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  bat  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infideliQrt  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly-mindedness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  but  desire  to  be  excused  from  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
bttndness  hides  fVom  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  They  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requi- 
•itionM.  They  allow  that  repentanco  b  necewary, 
bat  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reaaoos  for  defer- 
*iQ(r  a  iiooossary  evil  ?  W%e  will  hntilj  adopt  a 


painful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditable 
pretence  for  evading  7  They  censure  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  6r  it, 
the  part  they  retsin  robs  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festivals  so  hap. 
pily  calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  sin  is  peculisrl/ 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  grand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  church 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self-examinations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self-inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  of- 
fices to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  If 
meant  that  every  such  season  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  on  at  the  succeeding  festival. 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  discharge  from  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  her  forms  are  so  valuable 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
the  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  W^s  are  far  fVom  mean- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupation;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  lifb 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  arid  our  neces- 
sary commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fill 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  little  control. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  apon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as 
sc-arcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits,  which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whose 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

If,  as  we  have  before  observed,  religion  con- 
sists in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
oooie  not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
provmg  its  settled  existence  in  tKa 
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mind  by  its  habitually  disposing  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  our  devotions  and  our  practice  to  a 
oonformity  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
a  little  infirmity,  as  a  natural,  and  therefore  a 
pardonable  wcaicnese  ;  as  a  trifling  error  which 
will  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  our  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  our  other 
faults ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  us  and 
our  salvation  ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op- 
position  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  Individual  sins 
may  more  easily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
■ay  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
us  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity,  so  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
serious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  from  our  general  con. 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  ac- 
tions alone  which  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beha- 
viour;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
tboee  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  life  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  placo  in  which  par- 
ticuiarly  to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
still  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower  the 
time  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  veflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
lain  its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  law  is  pointed  against  us ; 
as  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character ;  whether  we  are  acting 
foitably  to  our  profession  ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  miirht  not  almosf  insen- 
■ibly  produce  important  effects. 

The  most  insignificant  people  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  smallness 
may  lesson  their  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
derable but  that  he  may  in  borne  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise, or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself  7  But  we  are  humble  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
^splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  wo  are  not  back- 
ward  in  the  display.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
e0bel/Bd  by  oar  example,  by  oar  diacreel  ma- 


nagement in  company,  by  giving  a  better  tmi 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  wo  grow  wickediv 
modest — ^^Such  an  insignificant  creature  asi 
ana  can  do  no  good.* — *  Had  I  fais'her  rank  or 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  my  innaence  nu|hl 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.* — ^Thas  under  the 
mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our  indolenee; 
and  let  elip  those  lesser  occasions  of  promoCiiif 
religion  which  if  we  all  improved,  how  moa 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation, '  What — rnvt 
we  bo  always  talking  about  religion  T  miMt 
have  the  hackneyed  answer— Far  from  it  Talk* 
ing  about  religion  is  not  being  religious.  But 
we  may  bring  the  spirit  of  religion  into  ooop^ 
ny,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  when  we 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  snbject  We 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  we 
may  without  effort  or  affectation  be  giving  a 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  humuity, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  our  infioeBce 
by  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  levity,  by 
discouraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  miss- 
presented  met  it,  by  countenancing  every  thiii| 
which  has  a  good  tendency — in  short,  by  throw, 
ing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  imall,  iali 
the  right  scale. 


CHAP.  V. 
Prayer. 

PaATKa  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  was 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  him  wis 
alone  cxm  pardon  it.  It  is  the  urgency  of  |» 
verty,  the  prostration  of  humility,  the  renrenej 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  k 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definitioi 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figurei 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  eoul.  It  is  tht 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter 
the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adcration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  ere* 
ated  beings;  confession  the  natural  langosfe 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneooi 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prajer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conceptioo  of 
the  mmd  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory  ;  but  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  its  Maker;  a  presaing  sense  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a  conscioae* 
noss  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  his  readineei 
to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his  wi 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  ae: 
nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination ;  bil 
a  determination  of^the  will,  an  effbsion  of  the 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowkdfe  hf 
prompting  us  to  look  after  oar  sins  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  kf 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  iriiie^ 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  rneMrf 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  onderstanfiiy 
and  of  the  heart.  The  understanding  mast  a^ 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfte* 
tions,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  a^on- 
lion  of  them.    It  woald  not  be  a 
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■ernee  if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  muet  be 
ntional  worship,  or  the  haman  worshipper  would 
not  bring  to  the  service  the  distinguished  facultr 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ntnal  worship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
ooalitjT  to  make  it  aoceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
declared  that  He  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit 
ind  in  truth.* 

Prajer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is, 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  or- 
dinations  of  God ;  a  perfect  congroity  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the 
foepel  enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for 
earing  those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wis- 
dom would  not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not 
have  prohibited  ever?  thing  which  tends  to  in. 
flame  and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed, 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
had  not  their  existence  been  fatal.  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  econo- 
my and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of  pray, 
er  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
^appose  he  requires  information  of  our  wants. 
Bat  no  objection  can  be  more  futile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  ex- 
oress  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
Wnows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his  pro. 
■niee  to  our  necessities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is 
reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made  be- 
fore we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  re. 
lieved.  God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want 
tlMt  they  shall  *  have,'  but  to  those  who  *  ask  ;* 
•or  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,*  but 
Id  those  who  *  seek.*  So  far  therefore  horn  his 
previous  knowledge  of  our  wants  being  a  ground 
of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is  in  fact  the  true  ground 
for  oar  application.  Were  he  not  knowledge  it- 
eeU^'our  information  would  be  of  as  little  use  as 
our  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
Hedf. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
our  relation  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  If 
therefore  we  do  not  live  m  the  dailv  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  we  sbsJl  want  the  highest 
motives  to  this  duty  and  the  best  helps  fbr  per- 
ihnning  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  mo^ 
tives,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  cause  therefore  of  the  dalness  of  many 
ChriBtiaoB  in  prayer,  is,  their  slight  acquaint- 
■Bce  with  the  sacred  volume.  The?  hear  it  pe- 
riodically,  the>  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
eontent^  to  Unow  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
niperficiallv,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit.  If  they 
■lore  their  memory  with  its  facts,  thcydo  not 
impress  their  Jiearts  with  its  troths.  They  do 
Bot  regard  it  as  the  natriment  oo  which  their 
l^riUial  life  and  growth  depend.    They  do  not; 


pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc 
trines  as  of  practical  application ;  the^  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises  and  its  denunciations  to  their  own 
actual  case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retirements,  we  too  often  fritter  awaj 
our  precious  moments,  moments  rescued  from 
the  world,  in  trivial,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give  the 
reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this  excar. 
sive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects. Let  it  strctoh  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon  be  re- 
alised in  the  eternal  world.  These  are  topics 
which  under  the  safe  and  sober  guidanoe  of 
Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speculations  and 
sustain  its  lofUest  flights.  The  same  Scripture 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  mind,  will 
keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion  of  truth  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teach  it  that  ite  boldest 
excursions  roust  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  asto 
nishing  realities  of  a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively  the 
obiect  of  our  prarers.  While  we  keep,  with  a 
self-abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intenseness  on  thst  mer* 
cy,  which  clesnseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  pray- 
ers be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  he  all 
complaint. — When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par* 
don  hardens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  contemplate  his 
grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humility  will  increase,  our  despair  will  va* 
nish.  Gratitude  in  this  as  in  human  instances 
will  create  afiection.  *  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us.* 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  uoworlhiness  in 
view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of  thu 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to  him  to 
implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are  unwor. 
thy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst  on  repent, 
ance  will  be  accepted  lor  his  sake  and  through 
his  merits. 

In  prayer  then,  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughU  as  much  as  our  sins ;  our 
obligation  to  him  as  much  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearU  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirite ;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek 
that  power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of 
his  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recouree  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  broogh 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
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lo  despair.  The  charge  is  just  in  one  aenae  aa . 
to  tlie  fact,  bat  fidae  in  the  aenae  intended.  It  | 
leachca  na  to  deapair  indeed  of  ooraelrea,  while 
it  incalcatea  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  ia 
the  true  antidote  to  deapair.  Faith  quickena  the 
doubting  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  preaump- 
taoiia.  The  lowly  Christian  takea  comfort  in 
the  blesaed  promise,  that  God  will  never  feraake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuoaa  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but  wrong  in  ap- 
plying it  He  takea  that  comfort  to  himaeif 
which  waa  meant  for  another  daaa  of  characters. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promisea 
and  threateninga,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  deluaion. 

Though  aome  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  asserting  that  Goid  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involvca  God*8  gbry  with  our  own  happi- 
neas,  and  makea  hia  will  the  law  of  our  requeata. 
Though  we  are  to  deaire  the  glory  of  God  su- 
premely ;  though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  ac- 
tuating princi^e,  yet  he  haa  gracioualy  permit- 
ted, commanded,  invited  ua,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  thia  primary  object  The  Bible 
ezbibita  not  only  a  beautiml,  bet  an  inaeparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivera  us  fVom  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit for  the  promotion  of  God*a  glory,  on  the 
one  hand ;  am*,  on  the  other,  flrom  aecking  any 
happineaa  independent  of  him,  and  underived 
from  him.  In  enjoining  ua  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly,  he  haa  connected  an  unapeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  duty,  the  higheat  privilege 
with  the  most  ;ositive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  kifty  One  which 
inhabiteth  eternity,*  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  tiio  heart  of  the  contrite ;— in 
kU  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
lifo,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God*s  offers, 
to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God  as  his 
portion,  must  aurely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
ileavenlv  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  oar  interests 
from  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfoctions,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  wnters 
are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  so  far  fWmi 
interfering,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  antliem  composed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmnniously  combinea 
'^the  glory  of  God  in  the  htgbcet  with  peace  od 
earth  and  grxid  will  to  men.* 

*Tho  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  entX 
Saxon  reformer,  ^conaista  in  pronoona.*  This 
God  ia  our  God — God,  even  our  mn  God,  ahall 
bleas  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation ! 
To  glorify  him  as  being  in  himaeif  oonaummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  mm  from  the  feeling  that 
rliis  excellence  is  directed  to  our  folicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  diaintereatedneas 
rebetlioo.  It  wouid  be  sewring  ourselves  fhmi 
Hia,  in  whmm  sse  Mve,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  dissolving  the  oonnazioD  which  ha  hm 
condescended  lo  establish  between  hiinsdf  tai 
his  creatures. 

It  haa  been  juatly  observed,  that  the  Seriptive 
saints  make  this  union  the  chief  ground  of  thai 
gratefbl  exultation— *  Jfy  strength* — *mf  n^ 
—'•  my  fortress*—^  m^  deliverer  !*  Agam— *  iM 
the  Grod  of  my  salvation  be  exalted  !*  Now  nkt 
away  the  pronoun  and  subetitota  the  article  (L, 
how  comparatively  cold  ia  the  iropraasion !  The 
eonsummation  of  the  joy  arise*  from  the  pscdi> 
arity,  the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  this  rela- 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  ia  the jgratafU  joj 
diminished,  when  he  bleaees  hie  Sod  as  *lhi 
God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him.*  All 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential 
are  mine  indiTidiialiy«  are  mine  aa  oomplslih 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjojmcnL  Ln^ 
light,  the  earth  and  heavena,  the  aon  and  bIu% 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  Ik 
spirits !  My  oUigation  is  as  great  as  if  the  mm» 
cy  had  been  made  purely  m  me.  As  r*"^- 
'  /,  it  is  greater— it  is  augmented  by  a 
of  the  miluons  who  participate  in  the 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  peraonal  nhl%a 
lion  holda  ^ood,  nay  riaea  higher,  in  the  aMRiH 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  ia  mw  SuTionr  ae  e8» 
pletely  as  if  be  had  redeemed  nnly  me.  Tkd 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  mnlUtode  which  ■ 
man  can  number,  of  dl  natione,  and  kindtiii^ 
and  people,  and  tongues,*  is  diflbaion  wilhitf 
abatement;  it  is  general  participatioa  wilhM 
individual  diminution — Each  heis  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  ueifl 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  outof  eonn^ 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  faabitodi,  mi 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But 
if  less  striking,  are  more  Talnable,  bath 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the 
assigned,  because  otbars  ahare  them,  lla » 
dinary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  fbr  Ik 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  he  roost  priad- 
because  they  are  moat  uniformly  bsstouii 
They  are  moat  essential  to  our  aupeort,  fli 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begmte  W 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  ear  eaaki 
Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  hleasing  liks  to 
removal;  whereas  it  waa  its oontinaaaca  wkch 
should  have  taught  us  its  vahia.  We 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gralitwia,  not 
ing  that  it  is  the  duration  of  merclea  whisk  • 
hances  their  value.  We  want  freeh  czdlBaMift 
We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  thiufstf 
course,  aa  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  if 
presumptive  ekim ;  as  if  God  had  no  r%ki 
withdraw  what  he  had  <moe  beetowed ;  m  if  ki 
were  obliged  lo  eontinoe  what  he  has  ueukB 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  ahone  uuemitlMlf 
fVom  the  day  that  God  created  him,  ia  not  a  fa 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  ths  kii 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavena,  and  anki 
out  his  pretgress  through  them^  onoe  said  ky  !■ 
servant,  *Sun,  stand  thou  atill  upon  Gik»* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  Btreiigth«driviwlB 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoieing  m  egiii 
to  run  his  course,*  fbr  aix  theoifnd  yaai%  hi 
more  astonishing  ezhibitioii  ef  ^ 
than  that  he  should  have 
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by  the  hftnd  which  iet  him  iu  motion.  That 
tDA  ordinances  of  heaven,  that  the  eatablishod 
laws  of  nature,  ahould  have  been  for  one  day  in- 
terrupted to  aerve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a  leas 
real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substantial 
Ueating,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of  ages 
they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed  course, 
for  the  com  fort  of  the  whole  system : 

For  ever  finf  ing  as  they  shine 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
■et  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chie0y  addressed.  God  in  pro. 
mising  to  *|ive  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  tiieir  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
parly  as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
alflo  bis  gifL  Here  our  prajrer  requires  no  qua. 
Ufying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
eanoot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
onlees  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  for 
a  hleesing  on  our  earthly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with  a  rcser- 
Mtkm :  because  afler  having  been  earnest  in 
oar  requests  for  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
we  come  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  very  words  be  praying  that  our 

CBvious  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
ief  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
MOtial  spirit  of  prayer.  God  shows  his  munifi- 
OHiee  in  encouraging  us  to  ask  most  earnestly 
tar  the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
mailer  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore 
•oknowlcdfi^  his  liberality  most  when  wo  re- 
anest  the  highest  favours.  He  manifests  his  in- 
flnite  superiority  to  earthly  fathers  by  chieflv 
ddighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  i^ifts,  which 
lAey  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
Mis  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  devotedness  to  God, 
mn  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  unequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  tilings  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
inoroy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
are  granted.  Things  gmd  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
moreies,  or  for  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
jacC,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ac- 
tum :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
diMiffection  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
win  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
fidlibfe  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  eineere  love  of  Grod  will  nuike  us  thankful 
when  our  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
Aele  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispeasa. 
thm,  ooght  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
•nd  earnest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  tubmis-  J 


sion.  A  habit  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
God,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
that  even  his  iudgment  will  embrace  the  con- 
viction, that  what  he  once  so  ardently  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  good  thing,  which  his 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  which  ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  lu.ve  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself,  and  to  con6de  in  God.  Expe- 
rience will  instruct  him  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  tnat  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whoa 
they  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  npon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  irood  the  sup|ilkating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  eboiee ; 

Implore  hit  aid,  in  his  decifiont  rest, 

Beeuie  whatever  be  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We  must 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  man*s  sins  and  overlooking 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  fknlt, 
we  should  pray  more  especially  against  that 
foult  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls 
become  deeply  afi^tcd  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  was 
before  obeerved,  for  the  information  of  infinite 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  onr 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence, the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mercito 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  ^^ratitudo. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  oonfessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion  and  unafifeoting  generalitaee 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
praver,  the  Grospel  is  abiudantly  expliciL  God 
perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
m  asking.  He  may  require  importunity  foronr 
own  sakes,  that  the  frequency  and  urgency,  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearts  into  that  frame 
to  which  he  will  be  mvonrable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedienoe  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart'  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inte- 
rest Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  off 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  applicaiien. 

Oar  reloetant  devoiioas  ma?  reniuid  as  «f 
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the  reiuark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  who  apolo- 
fiied  for  hit  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
if  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.  How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  ibr  not  beinjr  in  time ! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity !  How  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  oflen, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  difine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  raluable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  (pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  exerted 
in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are  sunk  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous  con- 
versation, become  colcf  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.  Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slaoken  their  vigour  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  body  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing  mmd,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  oflen  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ntudy  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  dispooedness,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
victions of  the  understanding  will  become  the 
affi)ctions  of  the  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  them 
(Gently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity  or  ele- 
gance. The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
rather  distract  than  edify.  Searching  afler  in- 
^nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed- 
ness of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  de- 
votedness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtil  and  re- 
fined, is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we 
do  not  guard  the  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afiec- 
tioiis.  It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  uie  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  un- 
humblod. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should  keep 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  Now  is 
the^ccepted  time.* — *  To  day  we  most  hear  his 
voioB.* — *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*  The 
manna  will  not  keep  till  to-ntorrow :  to-morrow 
will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread  of 
heaven  afiesh. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  comingto  our  de- 
poCioni  with  ooflimisbed  minds.    We  should 


be  always  laying  in  materials  ibr  prayer,  by 
diligent  course  of  serious  remdiof ,  by  tzeasv. 
ing  up  in  our  minds  the  most  important  truths 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  presence  with  a  ft. 
cant,  or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a 
heart  full  of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  &. 
position  or  qualificatiim  for  the  work  we  air 
about  to  engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  ov 
petitions  will  be  heard  or  granted.  There  nmi 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  and  the 
object,  some  affinity  betweensthe  state  of  os 
minds  and  the  business  in  which  Ibey  are  en 
ployed,  if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work 

We  are  oflen  deceived,  both  as  to  the  prisri 
pie  and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When  fri« 
some  external  cause  the  heart  is  glad,  tb 
spirits  li^ht,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  vols 
able,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re 
suit ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flss 
we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  dejadBd. 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  eoBfased, 
when  apposite  words  do  n<iC  readily  pfsstsl 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  beaits  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  tai 
to  mourn  that  because  we  have  had  no  plsMUt 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  thereibre,  not  ar 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.     In  both  cmsi 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselres   onfidrlj.    Hbm 
unreiady  accents,  these  Altering  praises,  tkM 
ill  expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  aeosyt 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  vnr 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  nay  k 
of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fancy,  de 
quent  words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips :  the  Ibr 
mer  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  tktmi 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworthiness,  ael 
awed  by  the  perfections   of  a   holy  and  bsni 
searching  God.    The  heart  is  dissatisfied  mil 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless   repetitions, 
with  all  their  imperfections,   infinite 
may  perhaps  hear  with  favour.*     Welnay  M 
only  be  elated  with  the  fluency,  but  even  wtt 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers-     Vanity  may  gna 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  mtq 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humUed  ourHhv 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  &GiIity  ai 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  mtm 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  anci  from  thil 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  k 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  ali 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  suppftcMt 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  ^ith  a  sense  of  bis  sei 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  thiiii 
for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  sf  IK 
power  and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  fin 
him  those  things,  that  while  he  is  engagsl  ii 
it,  he  docs  not  merely  imagine,  but  feeb  wmmd 
that  God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  FaAff 
so  that  every  burden  and  doubl  are  takes  rf 


*  Of  this  sort  of  rrpctitions.  onr 
liturgy  baa  been  accused  as  a  fkult ;  bat  tlris 
it  be  one,  hapiHljr  aocominodates  itself  to  oar  ii 
Wbere  it  tbe  favoured  being  wlwae  atteatioa  siW 
wanders,  whose  heart  aeoonipaoies  bis  lips  iacfW 
sentence  ?  Is  tlipre  no  absence  of  mind  in  tbe  pttiliNC 
no  wandering  of  tbe  tboagbta,  no  inrnasusry  if  ^ 
bssrtr  which  these  reuetitions  aie  wissly  csMMri  * 
eornet,  to  rouse  tbe  dead  atteatloB.  tswcg  Vak  A 
strayed  aflhctionf. 
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from  hia  mind.  *  He  knows,*  as  Saint  John  ex- 
presses it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired 
of  God,*  and  feels  the  trath  of  that  promise, 
*  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.* 
Thb  is  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 
CuUivation  of  a  Devotional  SpirU* 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  thin^  are 
atpecially  necessary — habitually  to  cultivate  the 
disposition,  and  habitually  to  avpid  whatever  is 
im&vuurable  to  it  Frequent  retirement  and 
recollection  are  indispensable,  together  with 
■aeh  a  general  course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not 
actually  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavour. 
ing  to  maintain,  shall  never  be  hostile  to  it. 
We  should  avoid  as  much  as  in  us  lies  all  such 
•ociety,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
which  it  is  the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
sabdue,  and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  his 
constant  duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
a  dangerous  character ;  things  which  the  gene- 
rality of  decorous  people  affirm,  (how  truly  we 
^mow  not)  to  be  safe  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
that  these  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
■iiies;  if  tliey  awaken  thoughts  which  ought 
not  to  be  excited ;  if  they  abate  our  love  for  re- 
li^oQs  exercises,  or  inn'inge  on  our  time  for 
performing  them ;  if  they  make  spiritual  con- 
eems  appear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
fitUe  more  about  the  world  :  in  short,  if  we  have 
formerly  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  let  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
their  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
gaiety,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  our  security  what  they  are  to  others. 
Our  business  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
eibility  is  on  our  own  heads. — Others  cannot 
know  the  side  on  which  we  are  assailable, 
our  own  unbiassed  judgment  determine  our 
on ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our 
own  conduct 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notic- 
mg  that  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading,  which 
Is  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju- 
dicial  to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
that  which  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
ance.     We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
niore  corrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
debauch  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
ciples.    Of  those  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
that  no  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  necessary.     But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con- 
Cband  the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
with  tlie  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
filiate,  still  we  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
ebades  we  allow,  of  difference.    These  works, 
if -comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
■husken  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
derstanding, set  the  fancy  loose,  and  send  it 
gedding  among  low  knd  mean  objects.    They 
■ot  only  ran  away  with  the  time  which  should 


be  given  to  better  things,  but  gradually  destroy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  They  sink  the  mind 
to  their  own  stan«i^rd,  and  ^ive  it  a  sluggish 
reluctance,  we  had  a4jioiSt  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  khove  their  level.  The 
mind,  by  long  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its  erect 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  becomes 
so  low  and  narrow  by  the  littleness  of  the  things 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  effori 
to  lifl  itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  object» 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  by  weakening  the  digestion, 
only  induces  a  loathing  for  stronger  nourish 
ment  The  faculties  wiiich  might  have  been 
expanding  in  works  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the  severity  of  truth, 
the  elegsnce  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  reli. 
gion.  Lulled  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel 
loct  doses,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream. 

All  the  wild  trafh  of  sleep,  witbuut  the  rest. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votionsl  works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those,  which,  while  they  tend 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them ;  which  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them,  which  show  u« 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corroptionf. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  dc- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  reebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off* 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  dis. 
cover  every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  reallv 
are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interior  feel- 
ing, and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  for  pardom  fVom  a  conviction  that  thcrf 
is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation.  Let  u-; 
be  conversant  with  such'  writings  as  teach  n^ 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re- 
mission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  but  fW>m  its  dominion  slso. 

And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a  means 
to  a  farther  end.  The  act  of  prayer  is  not  sufl 
ficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  Boirii  of  prayer. 
And  though  when  the  actual  devotion  is  over, 
we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  business,  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
things ;  yet  the  iesire,  the  fVame,  the  propen- 
sity, the  willingnets  to  return,  to  them  we  must, 
however  difficult,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wrought  in 
the  mind  before  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bring 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  luxurious 
habit  to  a  self-denying  prayer,  or  a  worldly  dia» 
position  to  a  spiritualTy-minded  prayei,  is  a  po> 
sitive  anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powerful  thaa 
an  aet,  and  a  previously  Indulged  tempor  durin 
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the  day  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  fully  uoun- 
leracted  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes  devo- 
tion  at  night. 

Prayer  is  desigrned  for  a  perpetnal  renoTation 
of  the  rnotivos  to  virtue ;  if  therefore  the  cause 
is  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  consequence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  we  brinf  to 
it,  wr  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
run  th'  danger  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
are  looking  tor  a  bletwing. 

That  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na- 
turally suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holinese,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes  ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
his  delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
a  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  this  one  end, 
bear  upon  this  cue  point  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  different  ends ;  but  it  arises 
fVom  its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan,  *  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plicth,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
th*a  one  grand  ultimate  point 

Tbo  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffused  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  mto  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tempers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited to  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
such  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  bo 
*^ndered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
softening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour- 
ing  to  cure  the  fault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
for  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
aot  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  culti- 
irating  it.  There  is  no  such  softener  of  animo- 
«ty,  no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
ceasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
rectly enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  that  we  aliould  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should 
encourage  seriona  thoughts.    A  good  thoDg)>t 


I  barely  passing  through  the  mind  will  mase  bi 
I  tfc)  impression  on  it     We  most  arrest  it, 


strain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expend,  amplifj,  la^ 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  must  be  du 
tinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examiiied,  or  ii 
will  leave  no  precise  idea  :  it  must  be  fixed  aid 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  ef 
feet  We  must  not  dismiss  it  till  it  has  M 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  it  has  made  aoai 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  loi 
loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  «t 
sbandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts;  ifvc 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  ditmfa 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  the  dav,  cm 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  images  wiU  ia 
trude,  that  none  of  these  impressions  will  te  re. 
vived,  but  that  *the  temple   into  which  M 
things*  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleanped  si  i 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  thooghts  will  it 
cede  and  give  place  at  onoe  to  pore  and  bolj 
thoughts  ?  Will  that  Spirit  grrieved  by  imporilf, 
or  resisted   by  levity,  return  with   his  varB 
beams  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  eootuu 
nated  mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driwB 
out  7     Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entranee  is- 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  sliould  frithdiau 
himself  7     We  cannot,  in   retiring   into  our  cks 
sets,  change  our  natures  as  we  do  r»ur  ck^ks 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  likdj 
to  remain  with  us.     Wc  have  no  right  toezpcd 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  far 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  we  bring  thitka 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.     It  is  notcatr 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  grafl  genuine  deis 
tion  on  a  life  of  an  opposite  ten<]ency ;  nor  co 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  fi>r  a  fewstitei 
moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have  not  bcci 
serving  during  the  day.     We   ii.aj  indeed  li 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  emplornml 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of  wad 
which  will  make  the  employment  beoefieial  to 
ourselves,  or  the  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  H 
all  the  previous  day  we  haye   been  careless  if    | 
ourselves,  and  unmindful  of  our  Maker.    71i|r 
will  not  pray  differently  from   the  rest  nf  tki 
world,  who  do  not  live  difilerentlj. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the  vtak 
ness,  the  misery,  and  the  corraplion  of  our  na* 
ture,  in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  intoi 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  yice,  yet  of  mdil- 
gence,  calculated  to  increase  that  weaknea,  to 
inflame  thone  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  ikA 
misery !  There  is  either  no  meaning  lo  oV 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  mi 
we  mock  Grod,  in  the  other  we  deceive  oursehWi 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  iolcr- 
course  with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  M 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  Ic 
keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  his  miii 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idk 
words,  bring  s  more  prepared  spirit,  a  wmt 
collected  mind,  bo  more  engaged,  more  pcD^ 
trated,  more  present  to  the  occasion  7  Wtfhi 
not  feel  more  delight  in  tiiis  devout  exsreiii^ 
reap  more  licfefit  from  it,  than  be  wboliveii! 
random,  pr.iyn  from  custom,  and  wboi  tlsHfk 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  b  a  atraifwto 
its  spirit  7  '  O  God  my  heart  is  ready,*  caMilk 
lawfully  uttered  by  him  wbo  ia  no  more  pf^pen* 
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We  ipetik  not  here  to  the  eelf-rafiicieDt  form, 
alist,  or  the  oarelest  profligate.  Among  thoee 
whom  we  now  take  the  liberty  to  addresa,  are 
to  be  found,  especially  in  the  higher  claaa  of  fe- 
malen,  the  amiable  and  the  interesting,  and  in 
many  respects  the  ?irtaoiu  and  correct;  charac- 
ters so  engaging,  so  CTidently  made  for  better 
things,  so  capable  of  reaching  high  degrees  of 
•xoellcnce,  so  formed  to  give  the  tone  to  Chris, 
tian  practice,  as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  calculated 
to  ^ive  a  beautiful  impression  on  that  religion 
which  they  profess  without  sufficiently  adoring; 
which  they  beliere  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
that  we  cannot  forbear  taking  a  tender  interest 
in  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  forbear  breathing  a 
hrweui  prayer  that  they  may  ^et  reach  the 
ekTation  for  which  they  were  intended;  that 
they  may  hold  oat  a  uni/orm  and  consistent  pat. 
«em,  of  *  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  honest, 
lost,  loTely,  and  of  ^food  report !'  This  the  Apos. 
tie  goes  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
THiiiKUio  ON  THESE  THINGS.  Things  Can  only 
influence  our  practice  as  they  engage  our  atten. 
tioo.  Would  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  se. 
rioQs  thought  tend  to  correct  that  inconsidera. 
tkm,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
oooaistency  we  are  lamenting. 

I^  as  is  generally  allowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  00/  s;»iritual  life  is  to  make  Uie  future  pre- 
docHnate  over  the  present,  do  we  not  by  the 
oondttct  we  are  regretting,  aggravate  what  it  is 
f»  o*jr  power  to  diminish  7  Miscalculation  of 
''  c  /elative  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
/i/or»  of  our  moral  life.  We  estimate  them  in 
at  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
*ja  their  dnrstion  :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura. 
ole  thoughts  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  de. 
wmrre  little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  *  perish 
with  the  using,*  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  things  of  infinite  worth,  only  tran- 
sient thoughts  on  things  of  eternal  duration. 

Tho9e  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not  to 
tatermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
v«t  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
in  a  course  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di. 
rttctly  opposite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug. 
mentin^  their  own  difficulties. — ^They  are  eager. 
It  heapmg  up  fuel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
tney  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
mn^  voluntarily  a&ing  to  the  temptations, 
against  which  they  mean  to  request  grace  to 
straggle.  To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought, 
and  yet  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  must  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous,  while 
It  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
ihoee  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  to 
ehaer  and  refresh  it,  the  determined  Christian 
oeoomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makes  his  path 
•oaj  by  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  his  progress. 

These  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  contradic- 
tion to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  afler  any 
gimce,  that  of  prater  for  instance,  without  re. 
•iating  whatever  is  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
4unent,that it  ia  so  hard  to  lenre God, let  us 


not  by  oar  conduct  furnish  arguments  against 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  not  great 
enough  in  itself^  we  are  continually  heaping  ap 
mountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  snoh 
pursuits  and  passions,  aa  make  a  small  labour 
ai.  msormountable  one. 

V  t  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  I  ('salt,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  very 
dei»«^s.our  coldneas,  deadness,  wanderinga,  may 
leavi)  more  contrition  on  the  soul  than  uie  hap- 
piest tarn  of  thought  The  feeling  of  our  wants, 
the  confession  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselvea, 
the  supplication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entrea- 
ty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  refinqaishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjects  in  whioh 
the  suppliant  should  be  engaged,  by  which  hia 
thoughts  bhould  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  ao 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuits  of  a  totally  di&rent  com- 
plexion ;  pursuits  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay  1  Will  the  cherished  va. 
nities  go  at  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  dis- 
positions come  at  our  calling  7  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequioos 
in  the  other  concerns  of  life  7  If  not,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  expect  their  obsequiousness  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  should  therefore  en- 
deavour to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  aa  wo 
fray,  to  feel  aa  we  pray,  and  to  act  aa  we  pray. 
Vayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  de. 
stroy  the  effisct  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasures 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi. 
rit  of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  tiist  our 
carea,  occupationa,  and  amusements  may  be 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  im* 
plore  the  divine  blessing  on  them  ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally  growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its  predo* 
minant  station  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  tliat 
our  blessed  Redeemer  afler  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  intcroes. 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  ceaae  petitioning 
j  for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  aa  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  ia 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affi)rds  the  strongest  argument  for  per 
severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
beoome  a  pleasare ;  that  which  was  a  bardea 
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will  become  a  priTilege ;  that  which  we  irapoee 
apoa  oanelvea  aa  a  medicine,  will  become  dc- 
eeesary  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
Scation.  That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  b^  its  own  motion.  Use 
#ill  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painfbL 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  onhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion. When  a  man  recoreringr  from  sickness  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor  e?en 
because  the  effort  is  painful.  He  rather  redou- 
Ues  his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  perseverance 
that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  rigour,  improres  his  spirits.  That  effort 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  renovated 
strength  renders  it  delightfuL 


CHAP.  VII. 
The  Love  ef  God. 

Qua  love  to  God  arises  out  of  want  Grod*s 
knre  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence  draws 
us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  and  to  that 
TOodness  which  can  bless  us. — His  overflowing 
bive  delights  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
ties  he  graciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gif\s 
of  his  Providence,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grace.  We  can  only  be  said  to  love 
God  when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
of  God  to  US.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
case  by  evidenc  ,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  7*  What  imaginable 
instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us  ? 
If  neglect,  fbrgetfulness,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence,  coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi- 
dences, but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
us,  tliese  he  has  given  us  in  hand  ;  if  life  cter. 
nal,  if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  given  us 
in  promise — ^to  the  Christian  we  had  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi- 
ticms  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable ; 
under  whose  eye  we  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
fbl  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  roust  obey  Gk)d  whether 
he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
■ght,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not ;  and  Xo  a 
heart  of  any  feelinjg^,  to  a  spirit  of  any  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  lofe  God,  to  lenre  him  because  wo  love  him. 


is  therefore  no  leas  our  highest  happiness,  tha 
our  most  bounden  duty.  Cove  makes  all  hhtm 
U^ht  We  serve  with  aiacritj,  where  we  kse 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  deroted  to  an  olnect«  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  am 
obligations  to  obey  him ;  they  prceent  thfimself 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  at 
most  said,  involuntarily  ;  we  think  not  so  amek 
of  the  service  as  of  the  object.  The  princi^ 
which  suggests  the  work  inspires  the  pkasars ; 
to  neglect  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  feehBgi. 
The  performance  is  the  gratification.  Tki 
omission  is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  conscicna^ 
than  a  wound  to  the  affections.  The  implsil^ 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtoous  pne- 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  Gei, 
we  may  be  always  employed  in  his  servioa 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  commnnioo  wilk 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermission  of  am 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  father  whok> 
hours  for  his  children,  does  not  always  esphy 
his  thoughts  about  them ;  he  cannot  be  alwsji 
conversing  with  them,  or  concerning  thes,  jit 
he  is  always  engaged  in  promoting  their  inlv- 
ests.  His  affection  for  them  is  an  insw 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  roost  nneqaifa' 
cal  evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  apffi. 
cation  in  their  service. 

*Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  Godvift 
all  thy  heart,'  is  the  primary  law  of  oar  n" 
Yet  how  apt  are  wo  to  complain  that  we 
love  God,  that  we  cannot  maintain  a  devoot  is- 
tcrcourse  with  him.  But  would  God,  who  isal 
justice,  have  commanded  that  of  which  be  kisv 
we  were  incapable  7  Would  he  who  is  all  assTCf 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  m 
something  which  he  knew  wss  oat  of  oor  pow 
to  perform,  capriciously  disqualifying  us  for  Iks 
duly  he  had  prescribed  ?  Would  he  have  gival 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capaci^? 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  ftOf, 
and  infinite  goodness  with  iniostioe ; — no,  wbei 
he  made  duty  and  happiness  inseparable,  he  net' 
ther  made  our  dutv  impracticable,  nor  our  lu^ 
piness  unattainable.  But  we  are  oontinoa^r 
fiying  to  false  refuges,  dinging  to  false  hoUi^ 
resting  on  false  supports ;  as  they  are  uneertais 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  6il 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numeroos,  when  one  (uk 
another  presents  itself.  Till  they  slip  from  ai- 
der us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  reslid 
upon  them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetal 
succession  of  these  false  dependences  and  sac* 
cessive  privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  i 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  fli- 
ritual  life ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  it 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  iniant ;  neiAff 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  fsB 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  oAeb 
painful  course.  This  keeps  np  a  sense  of  ds> 
pendance,  and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hssi 
which  fosters  us.  There  is  in  both  oonditiosik 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  ly 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigov 
of  maturity.  The  operation  which  is  not  alvtji 
obvious,  is  always  progressive.  By  wXbempmt 
to  walk  alone  we  discover  oar  weakneH^lhttf 
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perience  of  that  weakness  humbles  os,  and  everj 
fall  drives  us  back  to  the  sustaining  band,  whoiBe 
assistance  we  vainly  flattered  ourselves  we  no 
tonrer  needed. 

In  some  halcyon  moments  we  are  willing  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  religion  has  made  an 
entire  conquest  over  our  heart ;  that  we  have 
renounced  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  con. 
oaered  our  attachment  to  earthly  things.  We 
natter  ourselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  ob- 
struct  our  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
what  spirit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  calm 
of  repose  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions : 
when  our  path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling, 
danger  distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
many  comforts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly,  some 
loss,  some-disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
off  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
ooce  discover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
leaser  roots  which  fasten  us  down  to  earth  may 
have  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  yet  our 
substantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap. 
root  is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
■oil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  hold. 

'  It  might  be  useful  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
stating  our  own  case  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  it  were  the  case  of  another ;  to  express  in  so 
many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as. 
snme  any  specific  or  palpable  form ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shaping  into  language,  but 
rinr  over,  generalize,  soflen,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  for  instance,  should  we  feel,  though 
we  ourselves  make  the  complaint,  to  be  told  by 
others,  that  we  do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Pre. 
server.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fairly  to 
ourselves.  Do  we  really  love  him  7  Do  we  love 
him  with  a  supreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal 
ifiection  ?  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re. 
putation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  possession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  7  It  is  easy  to 
affirm  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  not  But 
let  us  particularize,  individualize  the  question — 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  com. 
mune  with  our  own  consciences,  with  our  own 
feelings,  with  our  own  experience  ;  let  us  ques. 
tion  pointedly  and  answer  honestly.  Let  us  not 
be  more  ashamed  to  detect  the  fault,  than  to  have 
been  guilty  of  it 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result  Let 
the  fViend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  especially  let  it  be  taken 
away  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
fall  from  our  eyes ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow. 
ledge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
loes  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  We  did  love 
Cvod,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  we  loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re. 
sumed,  still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
io  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re. 
pentance.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re. 
sumption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
driven  out  Grod  is  re-instated  in  his  rights,  and 
becomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
9ur  reverential  affection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper  en. 
joyment  of  every  earthly  blessing  which  God 
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bestows  on  us; — a  thankful  reflection  on  the 
goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  receivei,  and  a  sober  recollec- 
tion of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  first  would  make  us  grateful,  the  second 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favours  in 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  public  t)ianks> 
giving,  how  rarely  in  common  society  do  wa 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotence  eveni  on 
those  striking  and  heartrejoicing  occasions, 
when,  *  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his 
glorious  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory!* 
Let  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  viu 
liant  leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  loee  sight  of  him  *who 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers 
to  fight*  Let  us  never  forget  that  *  He  is  the 
Rock,  that  his  work  is  perfect,  and  all  his  ways 
are  judgment* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  *  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,'  by  their  appearing  to  leave  him 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  affairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisteid 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
God ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  without 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themselves  the  whole  honour  of  the  success 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  they  * 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makes 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  '  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  ths 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.* 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  ascribe 
the  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  afler  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  the  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interferenoe 
of  Grod  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  suc- 
cess from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  which 
not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  but  which 
furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  presume  to  use  the  expression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs ;  yet  there  is  no 
duty  which  we  perform  with  less  alacrity 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea. 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex- 
ercise  towards  each  other !  That  we  should  vin. 
dicate  the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  seal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver ! 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of  in. 
justice,  though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of  this  specific, 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injury  offered  to  his 
character  ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  alls 
gation  on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  in 
ferring  that  from  the  numerous  instances  ws 
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ean  produce  of  hU  rectitude  on  other  occttsions, 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  alleged  injustice.  We 
reason  from  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reaeon 
fairly.  But  when  we  presume  to  judge  of  the 
M.oai  High,  instead  of  rindicating  his  rectitude 
on  the  same  grounds,  under  a  prondence  seeni' 
ingly  severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  instead  of  giving 
Qod  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea- 
tare,  and  inferring  from  his  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
consistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit  virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  el  le  has  revelation  famished  to 
the  intricate  4£byriTith  wnich  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  which  we  impiously  question !  It 
onrols  the  voiume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  darkest  dispensa- 
tions, vindicates  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have 'truly  loved  ana  served  God,  every  ap- 
parent wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
'  mpeachably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
the  severest  trials  the  shortest  blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
^lod  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
#hich,  could  we  discern  aright,  would  display 
t  That  train  of  second  causes,  which  he  has 
^  marvellou^ily  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  so  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
mmediate  effect,  that  our  short  sight  penetrates 
lot  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
'  esorved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe ;"  we  shall  see  how 
oeeesaary  it  was  for  those  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op- 
pressed.  We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Let  us  give  God  credit 
here  for  what  we  shall  then  fully  know  ;  let  us 
tdme  now,  what  we  shall  understand  liorcafler. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt making  proselytes  by  hanging  out  false 
colours.  Tne  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.*  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
basis  for  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
iovc  is  pleaged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of^  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  wc 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. In  the  transaction  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  difliculties. 
There  may  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
'  Vivn  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  best 


PersoriA  of  the  deepest  penetration  are  fob  sf 
doobt  and  |ierplexity  ;  their  minds  are  undadds^ 
how  to  act,  lest  while  they  pursue  one  road, 
they  may  be  neglecting  another  which  might 
bettor  have  conducted  thorn  to  their  propossd 
end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  different,  and,  in  this 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  iiave  but  oot 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  isbotou 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  bat  eat 
end,  it  preventeall  possilHlity  of  choosing  wroei 
— where  there  is  but  one  road,  it  takes  awayaD 
perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  paraaiL  That  w% 
so  oflen  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  &o« 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  peth,  but  from  Um 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  chooaiog  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  foUoviog 
it  up. 

In  our  attachmente  to  earthly  things,  even  tbt 
most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  t^ 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfeetlf 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excess  ia 
our  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  tit 
whole  heart.  This  peremptory  requisition  ciis 
off*  all  debate.  Had  God  required  <Mily  a  porlioe, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  bs  poaM 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  plottiat 
}k>w  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  bidi 
without  absolutely  forfeiting  our  safety;  ec 
might  be  haggling  for  deducUona,  iMrgaiaiaf 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  oomfvomiwig 
with  our  Maker.  But  the  injunction  is  anting 
the  command  is  definitive,  ttie  portion  is  uneqai* 
vocal.  Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ei 
pression,  yet  it  is  soexpaneife  and  ample  io  Um 
measure  :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claina,  so  imperatin 
a  requisition  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength;  all  the  afiectione  of  the  heart  aa^ 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  far 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  but  absololi 
unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infinila 
Wo  must  therefore  while  we  keep  our  bcarU 
humble,  keep  onr  aims  high.  Our  highest  sv 
vices  indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect.  Bat  ai 
Grod  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  should  haii 
our  unlimited  love.  The  best  we  can  offer  ii 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  best  Hs  d^ 
serves  incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  give. 
-Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  Ifbehass»> 
noblcd  our  corrupt  nature  with  apiritual  aftc- 
tions,  let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  aspiratioes, 
to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not  behold  oi 
so  prodigally  lavishing  our  aflfectiooa  on  tht 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  nothing  Isfl 
for  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  ia 
religion  is  high,  let  os  endeavour  to  act  in  itwitk 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  larfoC 
use  of  our  faculties.  Let  ns  o^y  him  with  tfai 
most  intense  fove,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer- 
vent gratitude.  Let  us  '  praiae  him  acoordiaf 
to  his  excellent  greatnesa.*  Let  ua  serve  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  our  capacity,  with  iD 
the  devotion  of  our  will. 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  oar  aa 
tural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  toi 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity 
We  shall  best  prove  ite  dominion  over  ns  by  4r 
siring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  caoM  of  ' 
with  the  aame  energy  with  which  Wb 
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erted  ooraelvM  in  the  cause  of  the  world.  The 
world  was  too  little  to  fill  oar  whole  capaeitjr. 
Scaliger  lamented  how  moch  was  loet  becaose 
•o  fine  a  poet  as  Claodian,  in  his  choice  of  a  snb. 
ject,  wanted  matter  worthy  of  his  talent;  but  it 
18  the  felicity  of  the  Christian  to  have  choeen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  understanding  will  be  found  inadequate. 
It  is  the  glory  of  religion  to  supply  an  object 
worthy  of  the  entire  consecration  of  every  power, 
faculty  and  affection  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
betor. 


CHAP.  vm. 

Tke  Hand  of  €hd  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
daily  eireumttanceo  of  life. 

If  we  would  indeed  love  God,  let  us  *  acquaint 
ourselves  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
has  assured  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
at  peace.*  As  we  cannot  love  an  unknown  God, 
•o  neither  can  we  know  him,  or  e?en  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which 
he  himself  holds  out  to  us ;  neither  will  he  save 
us  but  in  the  method  which  he  himself  has  pre. 
scribed.  His  very  perfections,  the  just  objects 
of  our  adoration,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tures BO  guilty.  His  justice  is  the  flaming 
•word  which  excludes  us  from  the  Paradise  we 
hsYe  forfeited.  His  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
eorruptions,  his  omnipotence  to  our  infirmity, 
his  wisdom  to  our  folly,  that  had  we  not  to  plead 
(he  great  propitiation,  those  very  attributes  which 
are  no*v  our  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The 
moet  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  language,  are  used 
lor  the  purpose  of  showing  what  God  is  to  at  in 
our  natural  state,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  *  consuming  fire* 
is  transformed  into  essential  love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perlection,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits.  But 
there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which  he  has  furnish. 
ed  us  with  means  by  his  works,  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  Spirit.  Even  in  this  weak  and  bar- 
ren  soil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
will  open,  of  that  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
hj  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  bv  the  Sun 
or  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
expand  into  the  fulness  of  perfection,  and  bear 
immortal  fruits  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
laments  that  he  wants  that  fbrvor  in  his  love  of 
tha  Supreme.Being,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfort,  if  he  find 
the  same  indifference  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
tachments. But  if  his  affections  are  intense  to- 
wards  the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  dead  to  such  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  is  destitute  of  passions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object. 
If,  however,  he  love  God  with  that  measure  of 
feeling  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
will  not  be  punished  or  rewarded  because  the 
stock  is  greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
Tthor  of  his  fellow  creatures. 


In  those  intervals  when  our  sense  of  divine 
things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  wav 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts  with  the  recol- 
lection of  our  best  moments.  Our  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminished,  bat 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natural  spirits 
are  weaker.  Where  there  is  languor  there  will 
be  discouragements.  But  we  must  not  desist 
*  Faint  yet  pursuing,*  must  be  the  Christian  s 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  so 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efforts)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  discomfort,  thsa 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  spirits  run^  high.  Where  thers 
is  less  gratification  there  is  more  disinterested- 
ness. We  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  cheering 
evidence,  that  our  love  may  be  equally  para 
though  it  is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serring  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  same 
constancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with- 
draw fVom  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse- 
verance may  bring  us  to  the  very  dispositions 
the  absence  of  which  we  are  lamenting — *0 
tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and  ke 
shall  comfort  thy  heart.* 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  reli- 
gious, because  we  know  something  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentiments 
we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  thoughts  of  other 
meB*s  heads  were  really  the  feelings  of  our  own 
hearts.  But  pietv  has  not  its  seat  in  the  memo. 
ry,  but  in  the  affections,  for  which  however  the 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist*s  beautifhl 
effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  self-abasemeat 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  lo 
our  hearts  are  the  ardent  expressions  of  bis  re- 
pentance, the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  tha 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entireness  of  liis 
self-dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  ha 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,*  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  suffer  our  faith, 
any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depressed  or  ela- 
vated,  by  mistaking  for  its  own  operations,  tha 
ramblings  of  a  busy  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  must  not  look  for  its  character 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  fancT 
— La  foUe  de  la  Jlfatsoa,  as  she  has  been  wJi 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  suffer  her  stability  to  depend  on  this 
ever-shifting  facultv ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  blackest  shades  of  its  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careless  security,  by  its  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  csuse  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  standard.  We  iud^  him  not  by 
his  own  declarations  of  what  he  is,  and  what  be 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  onrselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  forgive 
those  who  have  offended  us.  We  therefore 
cooelnde  that  God  cannot  pardon  our  ofienoes 
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We  raspect  him  to  be  implacable,  because  we 
are  apt  to  be  to,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  be  can  pass  by  injuries,  because  we  find 
it  so  hard  to  do  it  When  we  do  forgive,  it  is 
grudgingly  and  superficially ;  we  therefore  infer 
that  God  cannot  fiirrive  freely  and  fully.  We 
make  a  hypocritical  distinction  between  for- 
giving  and  forgetting  injuries.  Ghxl  clears  away 
the  score  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  say,  *  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  ibrgive,*  but  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.* 
We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallness  of  our 
oiflbnoes,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taught  us*  to  allege  a  plea  directly 
eootrary — *  Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is 

K!a<.*  To  natural  reason  this  argument  of 
vid  is  most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
61t  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  lefl 
him  no  resource,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
ftlt  that  God*8  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
smallness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
compassion ! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  *  seek  God.*  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
Qorrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
nim  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  is 
the  true  terra  incognitia  :  a  land  more  foreign 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  polar 
eircle.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  pkce,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  Grod  must  be  sought  .  It  is 
there  we  must  worship  him,  if  we  would  wor- 
•hip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian.  If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  generality — a  dreary  vacuity, 
■loth  and  insensibility,  too  often  worse  than  both, 
disincline,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  for 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  achqrch. 
yard,  if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
shelter  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per- 
forming.  It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  lo  be 
drenched  with  the  storm,  than  to  enjoy  the  con- 
venience  of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  must  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
sermon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  us  look 
uto  our  own  hearts ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis- 
posedness,  and  distaste  to  serious  things !  Hap- 
py, if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefer  not  only 
our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
said,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
veniences, to  communing  with  our  Maker ! 
Happy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
fietty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing our  thooghtfl,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  from  that  devout  inter- 


course, which  demands  the  livelieat  ezereisi  ef 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  elevation  of  eoi 
spiritual  affections !  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  thu  aacred  in. 
ter  course  is  one  grand  cause  of  that  activity  and 
restlessness,  which  sets  the  world  in  soch  per- 
petual motion  7 

Though  we  are  read^  to  expreae  a  genenl 
sense  of  our  confidence  in  Almighty  goodnesi^ 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  tbi 
expression  ?  What  practic^  evidenoea  have  «• 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  7  Dees 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  7  Dbei 
it  exonerate  us  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spirits,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  such 
profession  7  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranquillixe  the  troubled 
heart,  does  it  regulate  its  diaordera,  and  cam- 
pose  its  fluctuations?  Does  it  sooth  us  under 
irritation  7  Does  it  support  under  trials  7  Dost 
it  fortify  us  against  temptationa  7  Does  it  lead 
us  to  repose  a  full  confidence  in  that  Being 
whom  we  profess  to  trust  7  Does  it  prodoee  ia 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteousneaa,  which  is  peace,* 
that  effect  of  righteousness,  which  is  *quictnesi 
and  assurance  for  ever  V  Do  we  commit  onr- 
selves  and  our  concerns  to  God  in  word,  or  ia 
reality  7  Does  this  implicit  reliance  simplify 
our  desires?  Does  it  induce  us  to  credit  thi 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promiaes  of  kis 
Gospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  aome  seerst 
suspicions  of  his  faithfulnesa  and  truth  in  on 
hearts,  when  we  persuade  others  and  try  to  psr- 
suade  ourselves  that  we  unreservedly  trust  hiiBi 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoored  to 
illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  God,  by  our  aot 
being  as  forward  to  vindicate  tho  divine  oondoct 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  sans 
illustration  may  express  our  reluctance  to  tnul 
in  God.  If  a  tried  friend  engage  to  do  as  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  necesssary 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  kif 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Assw> 
ed  of  the  result,  we  are  neither  very  inquisitive 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detaiL  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  same  liberal  eon* 
fidenoe  ?  Are  we  not  murmuring  because  we 
cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  administratMB. 
and  follow  his  movements  step  by  step  7  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  his  plan,  in  full  assur- 
ance that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  goodl 
Do  we  trust  that  he  is  as  abundantly  wiUing  sr 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  aak  or  thiak, 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  offend  him,  if  by 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  him  1  In  sbor^ 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone,  wbn 
we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust  to  7 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to. acknowledge 
God  in  our  mercies,  nav,  we  oonfeaa  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  life.  In  some  of  thsM 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  day,  a  refieok* 
ing  shower,  a  delightful  aoenery,  a  kind  of  saa. 
sitive  pleasure,  an  hilarity  of  apirita,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  nataiSb 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  feelings ;  aod 
though  we  confess  and  adore  the  bonnlifai 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  ael£cooi> 
placency,  and  of  human  gratification*  which  bi 
pardons  aod  accepts. 

But  we  must  look  for  him  in 
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mmtiiifif,  we  must  acknowledge  him  on  occa- 
lisiit  Kms  ezbilarating,  less  sensibly  gratifying. 
It  is  not  only  in  his  promises  that  God  manifests 
his  mercy.  His  threatenings  are  proofs  of  the 
same  compassionate  love.  He  threatens,  not  to 
punish,  but  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
punishment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awful  visitations  of  life,  not  only  in 
the  sererer  dispensations  of  his  providence,  but 
in  vexations  so  trivial  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
suspect  that  they  are  providential  appointments, 
did  we  not  know  that  our  daily  life  is  made  up 
of  unimportant  circumstances  rather  than  of 
great  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tem- 
pers  and  affections,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  those  daily  little  disap- 
pointments and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
—We  must  trace  that  same  beneficent  hand, 
secretly  at  work  for  our  purification,  our  cor- 
rection,  our  weaning  from  life ;  in  the  imper- 
ftetions  and  disagreeableness  of  those  who  may 
be  about  us ;  in  the  perverseness  of  those  with 
whom  we  transact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
ruptions which  break  in  upon  our  favourite  en- 
gagements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
nocent  delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure* 
of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religious  leisure. 
Bat  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  withdrawn,  and  we  are  com- 

Clled  to  come  down  f^om  the  mount  Or,  per- 
ps,  we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  which 
we  had  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
broken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure, 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  feel  proud  of 
the  good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me- 
ditating to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
m  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
IS  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directs  the  more  important  events  of  life. 
An  importunate  application,  a  disqualifying, 
though  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  avoca- 
tion, a  letter  important  to  the  writer,  but  un- 
seasonable to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy  ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  will.  These  inces- 
s^t  trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pas- 
sage  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  sublimest 
sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mol*- 
tifications,  as  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  (Sod  pro- 
pares  for  us.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
inflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
contradiction  of  our  self-love,  which  he  appoints, 
is  a  far  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
our  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
patieoce,  ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ter spirit  than  any  self-impoeed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceans,  iiid  scale  mountains 
m  Qncommanded  pilrrioiages.  without  pleasing 


God ;  we  may  please  him  without  any  other  ex* 
ertion  than  by  crossing  our  own  will. 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  imagine, 
tion  with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable.  The  design  was  radically 
good,  but  the  supposed  value  of  vour  own 
agency,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructjsd  the 
design.  You  naturally  lament  the  failure,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  others,  the  sickness  was  better  for  your* 
self.  An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intentimi, 
but  God  saw  that  your  soul  required  the  exercise 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation, that  the  patience,  acquiescence,  and 
contrition  of  a  sick  bed,  were  more  necessary 
for  you.  He  accepts  the  meditated  work  as  fiur 
as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory,  but  he  calls 
his  servant  to  other  duties,  which  were  mora 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  the  master  was 
the  better  judge.  He  sets  aside  his  work,  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
his  task.  As  far  as  your  motive  was  pore,  you 
will  receive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  though  not  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
formance. If  it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per- 
formed on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be 
the  better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catalogoe. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you  had 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem. — ^An  ani- 
mal activity  had  partly  stimulated  your  exer- 
tions. The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  vour  better  motives.  You  do  not,  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  humac 
applause ;  but  you  are  too  sensible  to  it  It  is  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives,  but  do  yoo 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  this  accompani- 
ment of  self,  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  too 
speculative,  and  might  become  too  little  produc- 
tive both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratifica- 
tion ?  You  begin  to  feel  the  human  mcentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  wera 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  Bte 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatches  you  from  the  perils  of  proa- 
perity.  Malice  is  awakened.  Your  most  meri- 
torious actions  are  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemtai 
whom,  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  up  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  are 
far  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  evil;  he  does  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca- 
lumny, but  he  uses  your  calumniators  as  instru 
ments  of  your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  offered  up.  You  would 
gladly  compound  for  any,  for  every  other  offer- 
mg,  but  this  is  the  ofi«ring  he  chooses:  and 
while  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  yoa 
for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  ^ou  to  renouJMe 
yoor  owa.    He  sends  this  trial  as  a  test,  b% 
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which  you  are  to  try  younelf  He  thus  inetracts 
yovL  not  to  abandon  yoor  Chriatian  ezertinna,  hot 
to  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them,  to 
defecate  it  from  all  impure  admixtures. 

By  thus  stripping  the  most  engaffing  employ- 
ments of  this  dangerous  delight,  by  infusing 
some  drops  of  salutary  bitterneas  into  our  sweet- 
oat  draught,  by  some  of  tliese  ill-tasted  but  whole- 
some mercies,  he  graciously  compels  us  to  re- 
turn to  himself.  By  taking  away  the  stays  b? 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  ftail 
delights,  they  fall  to  the  grounid.  We  are  as  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  to 
reeeive  us,  after  we  have  tried  every  thmg  elae, 
and  after  every  thing  else  has  failed  us,  and 
though  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Him  if  every  thing  else  had  nti  failed  us.  He 
makes  us  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  his  strength ;  he  makes  us  sensiUe 
of  our  hitherto  onperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
take  refuge  in  his  everlasting  compassion 


CHAP.  IX. 
ChrigtianUy  Univer$€d  in  iU  Requintioiu. 

It  u  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  some  of  the  most  solemn  re- 

auisitions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
bat  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first -age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  wbmn 
they  were  immediately  addressed ;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 
persons  under  an  established  Christianity,  to 
iiereditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
en  endeavour  to  persnade  themselves  that  it  was 
sbIt  the  Ephesians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespaaaes 
and  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
■re  enjoined  *  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  *  ene- 
miea  to  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  slielter  them- 
selves under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  the^ 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  Philippi- 
ans,  they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converts 
among  those  people.  They  console  themselvea 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  these  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — who  were  'strangers  from  the  covenants 
of  promise*— and  who  were  *  without  God  in  the 
wwld.* 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or  uncir- 
rsamcision,* — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  '  avail- 
eth  nothing,*  (I  mean  as  a  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.*  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  as  much  *  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  is 
a  heathen  ;  be  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citixsn  of 
tiie  saints,*  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Cokiaian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  hid  reached  them. 
Bat  the  persona  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 


ed had,  before  their  oonvenoon  no  vices  to  wknofe 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  oertainlj  difliieahia 
afterwards  from  which  we  are  happily  exeBpt 
There  were  indeed  difference*  between  tbeai 
and  us  in  external  situation,  in  local  dreua. 
stancea,  referencos  which  we  ought  certainly  li 
take  into  the  account  in  perusing  the  epittle* 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  Uit  wt 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  exclusively,  appli. 
cable  to  them.  It  would  have  been  too  limitsd 
an  object  for  inapiration  to  have  confined  its  ta. 
structions  to  any  one  period,  when  its  pnrptM 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whslt 
unborn  world.  That  these  converta  were  min* 
culously  *  called  out  of  darkneaa  into  the  mafci 
lous  light  of  the  gospel* — that  they  were  chaafsd 
from  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  iUaminatioe— 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  expoaed  tkaa 
to  persecution,  reproach  and  ignominy — thattks 
few  had  to  struggle  againat  the  world— Ihst 
lawa,  priucipalitiea  and  powera  which  aopport 
our  faith  oppoaed  their* — theee  are  diatiactieas 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  loee  eight :  nor  aheaU 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  disadvantages  hy 
on  their  side  in  thia  antecedent  ooodition,  bat 
that  alao  all  the  superi<Hity  lie*  oo  our*  in  thai 
which  is  subsequent. 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  exteraal 
state  of  the  Church  might  difibr,  there  can  beao 
neceaaity  for  any  di^renoe  in  the  interior  stall 
of  the  individoaJ  Christian.  On  whatever  high 
principles  of  devotedness  to  God  and  love  to  nsa 
tAey  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  aet  a 
preciaely  the  same.  If  their  faith  waa  callad  Is 
more  painful  exertiona,  if  their  aelf-deoial  Is 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  rennneiation  of  eaithly 
thing*  to  severer  triala,  let  u*  thankfuOy  reaMs- 
ber  Uiis  would  naturally  be  the  eaae  at  the  fiisl 
introduction  of  a  rali^fion  which  bad  to  oosibal 
with  the  pride,  prejudieea  and  enmity  of  cumipi 
nature,  inveeted  with  temporal  power: — Tkat 
the  hoatile  party  vroaM  not  fiul  to  peieeiie  hw 
much  the  new  religion  oppoeed  ilaelf  to  Ihsir 
corruptione,  and  that  it  was  introdocintr  a  spiril 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hcHitibty  to  Iht 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  tl)e  ci- 
miniahed  difficuHiea  of  an  established  faith,  bi 
us  never  forget  that  Christianiiy  allow*  ef  no  di- 
minution in  the  temper,  of  no  abato«MBt  in  Iht 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  ia  the  fini 
ages  of  the  chnreh. 

Christianity  ia  precbely  the 
now  as  it  was  when  oor  Savkmi 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  ezaetly  the 
as  it  was  then.  And  if  the  moat  etninent  of  Ik 
apoatles,  nnder  the  immediele  goidaaee  ef  is 
spiration  were  driven  to  lament  their  loutirti 
with  their  own  corrapt  nature,  the  power  sf 
temptation,  combining  with  their  natoral  pie- 
pensities  to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  bvtr 
faith,  a  slackened  seal,  an  abated  diligeaee,  mi 
an  inferior  hdineaa  will  be  aeoepled  in  wt  f  li- 
lievers  tken  were  not  called  to  higher  degress sf 
poritj,  to  a  more  elevated  devoUon,  to  a  dupw 
humility,  to  greater  rectitode,  patienee  and  m 
cerity,  than  they  are  called  to  in  the  ai*  ii 
whien  we  live.  The  promiae*  are  not 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  wedat 
ef  the  Spirit  is  net  Qonfined  to  Ihoan  ea  wbsa  ii 
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wms  first  poared  oot  It  was  exproMlj  dedsred 
by  St.  Peter  on  its  first  effbaion,  to  be  promised 
ant  only  *  to  tbem  and  their  childreii,  but  to  all 
who  were  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
theb  God  should  ealL* 

If  then  the  same  salvation  be  now  oflered  as 
was  offered  at  first,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  most 
•  be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  7  And  as  the 
Mune  Gospel  retains  the  same  authority  in  all 
Bfea,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  universality 
amon^  alf  ranks.  Christianity  has  no  bj^-laws, 
no  particular  exemptions,  no  individual  immu- 
Dities.  That  there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  at. 
tuning  salvation  for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher, 
is  probably  one  reason  why  greatness  and  wis- 
dom  have  so  often  rejected  it  But  if  rank  can. 
not  plead  its  privileges,  pfenius  cannot  claim  its 
distinctioiis.  That  Ctntstianity  does  not  owe 
ite  success  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
ol*  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by  it '  to 
make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,*  aetoally 
explains  why  *  the  disputers  of  this  world*  have 
always  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
is  but  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  strait*  one  ;  but 
ono  *  way,*  and  that  a  *  narrow*  one ;  there  is 
but  one  salvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Goepel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  oC  every  condition ;  offers  the 
flime  aids  under  the  same  exigencies ;  the  same 
rapports  under  all  trials ;  the  same  pardon  U>  all 
penitents;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers; 
the  same  rewards  to  all  who  *  endure  to  the  end.* 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  may  call  for  the  exercise  of  diffisrent 
foalitiea,  for  the  performance  of  diflforent  duties, 
bat  the  same  personal  holiness  is  enjoined  on 
alL  External*  acts  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
by  some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
hot  the  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
fiirce,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 

The  universality  of  its  requisitioiis  is  one  of 
lis  most  distinguishing  cbaraoteristieB.  In  the 
pagan  world  it  seemed  suAcient  that  a  fbw  ex- 
alted spirits,  a  few  fma  geniosea  should  soar  to 
a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass ;  but  it  was 
sever  expected  that.the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
alionld  aspire  to  an^  reKgiooo  senttoMnta  or  ftel. 
ings  in  common  with  Socrates  or  Epictetua.  I 
aay  religiou9  seatimenta,  beoaose  in  nattera  of 
laate  the  diiitiactions  were  less  striking,  for  the 
mob  of  Athens  were  oompetent  critics  in  the 
dramati^art,  while  thmw  ware  sunk  in  the  most 
itapid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of  a 
higher  class,  while  no  subject  in  soience,  arts  or 
laarning  was  too  lofty  or  too  abstrase  fbr  their 
■aqnisition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  low,  no 
Qonoeptioo  of  a  depraved  imagination  was  too 
impare  for  their  worship.  Wmle  the  civil  and 
pnbtical  wisdom  of  the  Romana  was  carried  to 
■och  perfection  that  their  code  of  laws  has  still 
a  plaoe  in  the  moat  enlightened  eonatriea,  their 
depknrahly  gross  superstitioas,  rank  tiiem  in 
point  of  relia  ion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.  It 
allows  how  Tittle  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma. 
aifested  itself  with  such  unriaalled  vigour  io 
their  poets,  oratora  and  historians,  as  to  amke 
tbem  still  modeb  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  re. 
iaiad  to  religioa,  when  thaae  polidMd  panpis,  in 


the  objects  of  their  worship,  are  only  on  a  pai 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  ii 
was  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has  attained  their 
utmost  perfection,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy had  given  laws  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shape,  and  established 
itself  into  a  school  of  philoec^hy.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powera  were  carried 
to  the  biff  best  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  infallible  truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the 
Benmt  were  tke  kighut  natural  light  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
this  atheistical  philosophy  was  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch- 
ing gracea  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  natioiia 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  fbr  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St  Paol*s  first  and 
noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  doea  not  ap. 
pear  that  more  than  one  memoerof  the  Areopa. 
gU8  was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apoa- 
tie's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivated 
Italy,  it  was  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,*  to  the 
opulent  and  kixuriooa  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  barbarouf  countries  of  the  unoU 
viliaed  wprld,  that  some  of  his  firet  epistles  weie 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  by 
thoee  who  profbesed  it ;  it  was  full  of  obseority 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  biH  reason  Itself  remained  to  be 
earned  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  countries 
where  Revelation  is  professed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion  could  not  ase  itself  by  its  own  light,  Reason 
oould  not  extricate  itself  fVoro  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  false  religion  had 
involved  the  worki  Grace  has  raised  Nstura. 
Revelation  hoe  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  tau^t 
her  to  despise  Uie  fbllies  and  corruptions  which 
obaeored  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered  fWmi  darkness,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  ua  right  coo- 
oeptions  of  dod,  of  his  holiaesa,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  arorshipped }  it  baa  not  only 

S'ven  us  principlee  to  premeto  our  happinees 
ire,  and  to  insure  it  hereafVir ;  but  it  has  really 
taught  ua  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogates  to 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
those  principlee  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab> 
surdity  of  lUse  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  says  the  aagadous  bishop 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  that  namee  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  are  atiU, 
ht  want  of  the  saroe  help,  held  in  subjection  V 
AUowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antooim 
seeoied  to  have  been  taught  of  hiavan,  yet  tiw 
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abject  for  which  we  contend  u,  that  no  prori- 
•ion  was  made  for  the  vulvar.  While  a  feint 
rmy  shone  on  the  page  of  philosophy,  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkness  which  might  be  felt 
The  million  were  leA  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  to  die  without  hope.  For  what  knowlei^e 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
poaterous,  though  amusing,  and  in  many  re- 
spects elegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  seem- 
ed to  be  confined  to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motive  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of  charity,  no  communion  of 
ererUiting  interest,  no  reversionary  equality 
between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  master 
and  (he  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  application.  Christianity  happilj  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  conunon  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
want  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unexpiating  sa- 
crifices to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  such  as  fuilt  makes  wekooie. 

It  presents  *oae  oblation  once  offered,  a  fuO, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
MUisfaction  for  the  ains  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
tng  out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
perfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
ciple of  faith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  duty  with  the  broad  and  golden  lone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  uni- 
tersal  precept,  furnishes  now  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  its  repose,  and  fresh 
■trength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of  *  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  thev  should  do  unto  us,* 
oniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
jostice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  b^rt,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  courts  of  justice  abo- 
lisbed,  and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  acience.  We  should  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
kftd  so  far  from  *  seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
tber*s.*  we  should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.* 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed^— Their  crafl  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
ioee  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  profeaaions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  ac- 
juJIy  takra  pisce,  our  fbrtanes  will  not  bs  se- 


cure without  the  exertions  of  the  one,  aor  •■ 
lives  witlMHit  the  protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  piMi 
and  rank  in  Scripture.  Tbej  are  introdncsi  ii 
individually,  beautifully,  and  as  reeiproeallyeaB. 
nected,  like  the  graces  in  the  my tbolofic  dsasa 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  grmce  aver  sat  to  tki 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  master  than  Chk 
rity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St.  Fad],  km 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  her  &ir  pra^. 
tions.  Every  attitude  is  full  of  g^raee,  every  bm- 
ament  of  beauty.  The  whole  <teiineatiao  is  p«. 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  fiiece  witkoiC 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to  it  7  Til 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  induce  a  eoHM 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  hnmiliation  wtl  k 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  freqoent  tuMliisfh 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accompanied  wilk 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  g^rovrin^  resemblMCi, 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  barely  to  adaot 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  lenfth  assimilsis  m 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  X. 
Ckrittimm  IMtiiess. 

CmusTUinTT  then,  as  we  have  attempiid  t» 
show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits  no  M- 
ferent  standards  of  goodness  applicable  Is  €£■ 
ferent  stations  or  charactera.  No  one  eaa  It 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  Ui 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  Ho  one  esa 
be  secure  in  any  state  of  piety  below  that  stall 
which  would  not  have  been  enjoined  on  aO,  hsl 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  meant  of  attaining  iL 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  tj% 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  hig'hest  hH  si  mm  ail, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  Hi 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  compondioe; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  press  m, 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  ibar 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  hei^t  they  haw 


He  is  not  likely  to  be  tly  object  uf  God*k  k 
vonr,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on  Ikt 
very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  whi 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whose  aim  snji 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  please  God  as  to  esespt 
punishment  Many  however  will  doubtless  be 
accepted,  though  their  progresa  has  bean  sasi' 
their  difficulties  mav  have  been  great,  their  bs> 
tural  capacity  weak,  their  tomptaiioo  itam§i 
and  their  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injniMlii 
but  motives  to  holiness;  not  <mly  motives^  lei 
examples  and  authorities.  *  Be  ye  thsrcftn 
perfect'  (according  to  your  measure  and  degist,) 
*  as  your  Father  which  b  in  heaven  Is  parte.' 
And  what  says  the  Old  TesUment  f  It  aui* 
with  the  New—'  Be  ye  hdy,  for  1  the  LiMd|sr 
God  am  holy.* 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himssH^  stf 
given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  sai 
legislator,  or  to  a  few  distingoisbed  odiecf^tf 
to  a  seleetion  of  eminent  men,  but  Is  aa  as 
mense  body  of  people  even  to  the  whois  mm 
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hiod  halt  of  Israel,  to  men  of  all  ranks,  profes- 
liona,  capacities,  and  characters,  to  the  minister 
of  religion,  and  to  the  miinstructed,  to  enlight- 
ened  rulers,  and  to  feeble  women.  *  Grod,*  says 
an  excellent  writer,*  *  had  antecedently  given  to 
his  people  particular  laws,  suited  to  their  several 
exigencies  and  various  conditions ;  but  the  com- 
mand to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
have  said  a  universal)  law.' 

*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods  7  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
nMs,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  7'  This 
■  perhaps  the  sublimest  apostrophe  of  the 
pnuse  (rendered  more  strikmg  by  its  inter- 
rogatory form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
corded. It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
gratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of  holy  is  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  any 
other.  Jiis  mighty  name  is  less  often  invoked, 
than  his  holy  name.  To  offend  against  this  at- 
tribute is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
scribed by  his  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Almighty  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
the  Holy  One  of  iBrael, 

When  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
bia  Aofifi^ts,  as  if  it  were  the  distinguishing  qua- 
Ulj  which  was  more  especially  binding.  It 
jMms  connected  and  interwoven  with  all  the 
divine  perfections.  Which  of  his  excellences 
cmn  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
not  his  justice  stamped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
fiom  any  tincture  of  vindictiveness,  and  is  there- 
fbrs  8  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
tlian  of  his  punishments.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
soverities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
not be  at  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
splendid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noble  passage 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
liness* immediately  aAer  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  name,  by  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence  grow- 
ing  out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  Grod 
lonsth  righteousness,*  that  he  will  of  course  re- 
qnire  in  his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitate  as  well 
as  to  adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
knrei  to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  Indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
ing it  is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
only  an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
bat  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  but  what  we  derive  from  him — It  is  his 
pierfMrative,  hut  our  privilege. 

If  Sod  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
be  must  consequently  hate  sin  because  it  de- 
ihoeo  his  image.  If  he  glorifiea  his  own  mercy 
and  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
vindicates  the  honour  of  bis  holiness  in  the 
punishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  God  can  no  more 
approTO  of  s'.n  in  his  creatures  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himself.  He  may  forgive  sin  on  his  own 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  it.  The  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it- 
self will  always  be  abhorrent  to  bis  nature.  His 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  offence  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  bis  own 
work  ;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man*s  own  in- 
vention,  and  no  part  of  the  work  which  God  had 
made.  Even  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be 
construed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holineas  then,  is  a  law  binding  on 
all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demanda 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,  of 
every  denomination,  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because  *  the  Lord 
our  God  is  holy.*  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted, not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  to  others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  ap. 
plied  to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  puri* 
tans  and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  surely 
rescued  from  every  injurious  association,  if  wo 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Moot 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  termo 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  consummation  of 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi. 
cule  the  application  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  com- 
prehensive appellation  includes  all  the  Christian 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony  ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions, and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
*  sanctification  and  honour*  as  the  ^lory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  holmess  of  God 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  are  mora 
plainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  look  lor  the  ma 
nifestations  of  his  holiness.  He  is  every  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself,  as  a  mo 
del  to  be  imitated  far^  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imitable  By 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemptbn  is  insepara. 
bly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
Ao  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  the 
blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  recoccilo  us  to  tht 

•  Bse  ChamoA  on  tbs  Atlrlbotss. 
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DolineM  of  Grod.* — When  we  are  told  Uierefore 
that  Christ  is  made  unto  us  *  righteousness,*  we 
are  in  the  same  place  taught  that  he  is  made 
unto  us  nanctification  ;  that  is,  be  is  both  justi- 
ficr  and  snnctifier.  In  vain  shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
neglect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Grod  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
morcj,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
glory,  encircles  all  the  rest  They  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 
(or  his  holiness  are  the  ministeis  of  bis  justice. 
Those  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  divine 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy  because 
God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument  and  a  com- 
mand. An  argument  founded  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in- 
deed,  but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections ;  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  Grod  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation ;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  imperfect. 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofty,  though 
oar  attainments  ire  low.  Let  ns  be  Policitous 
that  no  day  pass  without  some  augmentation  of 
oar  holiness,  some  added  height  in  our  aspira- 
tions, some  wider  expansion  in  the  oompaas  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  with 
proffress ;  sometiiing  that  shall  inspire  an  hum- 
Me  hope  that  we  are  rather  leas  unfit  for  heaven 
.  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
ha  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ;  not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward  his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  does  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random  ;  he  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  an  outline  to  fill  Every  touch  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfused  most  of  the  life  of  God  into 
hu  soul,  has  copied  it  most  successfully. 

*  To  ieek  happiness,'  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
*  is  to  desire  G<>d,  and  to  find  him  ta  that  hap- 
piness.* Our  very  happiness  therefore  is  not 
oor  independent  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
aroand  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal  fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imagi- 
nary  wise  man  of  the  school  of  Zeno  ?  what  is 
the  perfectioii  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  7 
They  have  no  ezistenoe  but  in  the  romance  of 
PhilonpbT.    Happlmn  mart  be  imperfect  in 


an  imperfect  state.  Religion,  it  is  tme,  is  mi- 
tial  happiness,  and  points  to  its  peHectioo:  bit 
as  the  best  men  posseas  it  bat  imperfectly,  tbej 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  NothiD^  can  ooi 
fer  completeness  which  is  itpelf  incnrnplstoi 
'  With  Thee,  O  I^ord,  is  the  fbontain  of  lift,  aa^ 
in  Thy  light  only  we  shall  eee  light.** 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  ov 
attainments,  and  much  will  atill  remain,  Irt 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  cooaideratioo  sUb^ 
late  our  languid  exertiona,  that  God  has  n^ 
tively  promised  the  beati6c  vision,  the  cnjgv. 
ment  of  bis  presence,  to  thb  attainment,  if 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  without  boiiiw 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  istki 
rudiments  of  that  eternal  life  which  will  bc» 
afUr  be  perfected  by  seeing  him.  As  thcrs  ii 
no  stronger  reason  wh^  we  must  not  look  fir 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  becaosetkcn 
is  no  perfect  holiness,  so  the  nearer  advances  wi 
make  to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we  lUI 
make  towards  the  other ;  we  mast  cohivili 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempers  which  wmA 
be  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  dimar- 
But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant  of  happinai^ 
so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As  sin  has  destroy* 
ed  our  happiness,  so  sin  must  be  destroyed  1» 
fore  our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Out  i» 
tnro  must  be  renovated  before  oar  felicity  en 
be  established.  This  is  according  to  the  natal 
of  things,  as  well  as  agreeaole  to  the  law  aai 
will  of  God.  Let  us  then  carefully  look  lo  fkt 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearts  all  those  diip 
sitions  that  are  unlike  God  ;  all  those  actknt^ 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  that  are  oonCrary  I: 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other  ■» 
tives  to  holiness  which  religion  snggesta,  'mk- 
pendently  of  the  fear  of  punishment ;  vadtfrn- 
dently  even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let  as  be  half 
from  this  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  beciMi 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  our  viitB 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  by  this  imperatiTc  m- 
junction,  backed  bj  this  irreaistible  argnmesL 
The  motive  for  imitetion,  and  the  Being  lo  te 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  as  with  in- 
finity. It  is  a  connexion  which  endeara,  as  as* 
similation  which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  vkiek 
elevates.  The  apostle  has  added  to  the  proplMl 
an  assurance  which  makes  the  crown  and  cae> 
summation  of  the  promise,  *  that  though  *e 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  kaov 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  likt 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ei> 
pressions,  and  admiring  strains,  do  the  8erip> 
ture  worthies  delig*bt  to  represent  God;  art 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  bot  Is 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  liansiiiiill 
perfections !  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  ihff 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adonw 
theme:  they  ransack  langoage,  thej  sdiaMl 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  and  woodsr,  ui 
admiration;  all  the  images  of  astcmishmentaW 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  his  glorious  ua^ 
They  praise  him,  they  hiesa  him,  the?  wuAif 
him,  they  gk>rify  him,  they  give  thanks  te  kin 
for  his  great  glory,  saying  '  Holy,  hnly,  Hf, 
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iiord  God  of  hostfi,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
the  majesty  of  thy  glory.' 

They   glorify  him   relatively   to  themselves 
*  I  will  mtLgnify  Thoe,  O  Lord  my  strength — 
My  help  cometh  of  God — The  Lord  himself  is 
the   portion  of  my  inheritance.*     At  another 
time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
quite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 
they  adore  him  for  his  own  incommonicable  ex- 
oellences.    *Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 
own  strength.' — *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the   wisdom   and  knowledge  of  God.' 
Then  bursting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  barn- 
ing  with  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 
attributes — *  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in. 
Ttsible,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.* 
One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom — his 
ascription  is  *  to  the  only  toiie  God.*  Another  in 
triumphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
the  consideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
hare   been  descanting :  *  O  Lord,  who  is  like 
unto  Thee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.* — 
'  Sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 
his  holiness.' 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
fVom  pouring  out  the  overflowings  of  their  fcr- 
▼ent  spirits,  they  were  not  restramed  from  cele- 
brating  the  per&ctions  of  their  Creator,  through 
the  cold-hearted  fear  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 
■iasta.  The  saints  of  old  were  not  prevented 
from  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 
the  King  of  Saints,  through  the  coward  dread 
of  being  branded  as  fanatical.  The  conceptions 
of  their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 
l^lorious  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
and  the  affections  of  their  hearts  warminsr  with 
tlie  thought,  that  those  attributes  were  all  con. 
ettitrated  in  mercy — they  display  a  sublime 
oblivion  of  themselves — they  forget  every  thing 
bat  God.  Their  own  wants  dwindled  to  a  point. 
•Tb^ir  own  concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself^ 
shrinks  into  nothing.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
rhe  effulgence  of  Deity,  lost  in  the  radient  beams 
uf  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  comparatively  8maUfatdt$  and  mrtuf§. 

The  *  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  often  make  the 
mterstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
not  retain  those  of  more  ordinary  size,  which 
etery  where  abound.  Their  draught  might  be 
more  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  large 

that  the  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubri. 

eitjv  escape  the  toils  and  slip  through.    Happy 

lo  find  themselves  not  bulky  enougn  to  be  en. 

(angled,  they  plunge  back  again  into  their  na. 

liYO  element,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yielding 
or  the  grace  of  habitually  resisting  in  com  pa 
ratively  smaU  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  produce  that  rigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  hangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  de- 
cision of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  furnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  as  a  tad 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  ibeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness  ■ 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions,  would 
especially  preserve  us  from  those  smaller  sins, 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  duties  which 
we  are  falsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  rectitude, 
light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  reject  what  is  wrong  before  we  have 
time  to  examme  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  we  have  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  right.  Should  we  not  then  be  carefbl 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  7  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
gleet  its  hourly  momentoes  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  tht 
sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter- 
mine  our  character,  that  creature  of  habits? 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,  incline 
or  indispose  us  ror  those  more  important  duties 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  are  connectin*^ 
links  7 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  fVom  wild, 
ness,  confusion,  disorganization.  The  discord 
of  the  passions  isowing  to  their  haring  different 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellious  vices  have  no  common  head ;  each  is 
all  to  itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing  those  of  others,  but  in  disturb 
ing  they  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  all  of  one  ftmily,  they  live  on  no  fViend!y 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  oovetousness  as  much 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  lifb  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  fk. 
bled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete  the  resemblanoe,  ibr  they  do  not  eflbel 
their  mutual  destmction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graoes  ooald 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  filaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  draws  each  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet. 


maT  safely  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are  |  In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.    Though 


in  Ganger  of  being  caught 

It  b  of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware, 
v  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we  take  care  dill- 
l^tly  to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
ipolooiqr  the  lesser  sins,  and  bear  patiently 


bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  love  each 
other.    Each  seeks  the  other  in  order  to  promote 
his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates  him  by  whoa 
his  purposes  are  promoted. 
The  lesser  qualities  of  the  hn<nan  charaetei 
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are  like  the  lower  people  in  a  country  ;  they  are 
Damerically,  if  not  individaally  important  If 
well  reflated  they  become  Taluable  from  that 
very  circamatance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administration,  renders  them  fbrmi- 
dabie.  The  peace  of  the  individual  mind  and 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  afiected  by  the  disci- 
pline in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main- 
tmined.  Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
sabversive  of  all  good  government 

Bat  if  we  may  he  allowed  to  zlanoe  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  tlie  beauty  ofthe  lesser  virtues 
may  bo  still  better  illustrated  by  that  long  and 
laminuus  track  made  up  of  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  from 
their  number  and  conilnenoe,  form  that  eoft  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  disoemable, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
stars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  ones. — Without  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tiane  will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
toes? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  fi>rt  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
eet  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patriotism  to 
valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  But 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well  as  his  cou- 
rage into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appointed  to  g^ard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  great  or  small.  There  is  not  any 
defect  in  religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  Worldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
sible importance,  but  according  to  the  magni. 
tude  of  their  object,  and  the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  has  one  ob- 
ject less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  arc  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy?  At  a 
distance  they  hear  with  respect  our  genera]  cha- 
meters.  They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  discover  the  nme  failings,  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
naet  with  in  the  roost  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  consciousness  that  in  that 
visit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his  reputation, 
and  had  supported  in  private  conversation  his 
high  character  as  an  author;  shall  not  the 
Christian  be  equsUy  anxious  to  support  the  ere- 
dit  of  holy  profession,  br  not  betraying  in  fa- 
miliar  life  any  temper  moonsistent  with  reli- 
fioii7 


It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on  ftm 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  oj  uov* 
ing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  os.  It  ii 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  oar  dignity  in  a 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  academical  dinner  f  bat  Is 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  recessea  of  domtslie 
privacy  requires  more  watchfulneaa,  and  is  m 
less  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habiUial  piie> 
tioe,  ofthe  consistent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  dalies  is  particularif 
injurious  to  the  mind  of  oar  dependanta  and  ss- 
vants.  If  they  see  us  *  weak  and  infirm  of  par. 
pose,*  peevish,  irreaolate,  capriciooa,  pasainnitt, 
or  inconsistent,  in  oar  daily  condoct,  wkick 
comes  under  their  immediate  obaenratioD,  lai 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  jod^ivg, 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  thoae  highv 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  those  st. 
perior  duties  which  we  may  be  more  carefal  lo 
fulfil  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opporta- 
nities,  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ertha- 
doxy  of  the  head  ;  but  there  will  be  obvious  aad 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  the  hearL  Our  greakr 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  our  ks> 
ser  but  incessant  faults  do  them  much  injorj. 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily  coarse  of  do* 
mestic  conduct,  though  they  wUl  obey  us  k 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  wiU  neithB 
love  nor  esteem  us  enough  to  be  infioenoed  bf 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  oor  instrw> 
tions,  on  those  great  points  which  everv  eoe- 
scientious  head  of  a  family  will  be  carefiu  Is  is* 
culcate  on  all  about  him.  It  demands  ns  hm 
circumspection  to  be  a  Christian  than  to  kf  a 

*  Aero,  to  one^s  valet  de  chambre.* 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  thi 
Christian  knows  of  no  small  faalts  He  ctad- 
ders  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  bi 
their  magnitude,  as  an  offence  against  his  Ma* 
ker.  Nothing  that  offends  him  can  be  inaignifi* 
cant  Nothing  that  contribatea  to  fasten  m 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faoki 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  saiafl 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  halbil 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repsti* 
tion.  Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indificrest, 
then  insensible.  The  hopelessness  attending  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelessnts^ 
till  for  want  of  exercise  the  power  of  resistanee 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serioas  point  of  visv 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.  Db 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  rctiii 
their  original  diminutiveneas  7  Is  any  axioa 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  yn- 
gressive  nature  7  Is  a  bad  temper  which  is  M- 
ver  repressed,  no  worse  af\er  years  of  iadal* 
gence,  than  when  we  at  first  ^ve  the  reins  Is 
it  7  Does  that  which  we  first  allowed  uuisdiw 
under  the  name  of  harmless  lerity  oo  wenam 
subjects,  never  proceed  to  prolaneiieaB  7  Dos 
what  was  once  admired  as  proper  spirit,  ntfW 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insitomT 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or  ham 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  kad  to 
falsehood  ;  never  settle  in  deceit  7  Befae  «• 
positively  determine  that  small  fruits  are  'urn- 
cent,  we  roust  undertake  to  prove  tiiat  thsy  dhil 
never  outgrow  their  primitm  4lmmm&mi  «■ 
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mast  ascertain  that  the  infant  shall  never  be- 
eoDie  a  giant 

Proeraitination  is  reckoned  aroongf  the  most 
v«nial  of  oar  faults,  and  sits  bo  lightlj  on  oar 
minds  that  we  scarcely  apologize  for  it.  But 
who  can  asaure  us,  that  had  not  the  assistance 
we  had  resolved  to  give  to  one  friend  under  dis- 
tress, or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
to-day,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
indolence  been  put  off  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
not  have  preserved  the  fortunes  of  the  one,  or 
saved  the  soul  of  the  other  7 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties ;  we 
must  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — We  must 
do  the  duty  of  every  day  in  its  own  season. 
Every  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
must  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
which  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
not  have  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
equally  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
■Qcceeding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
with  its  proper  claims. 

IndecinoUt  though  it  is  not  so  oflen  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
■a  mischievous ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
in  balancing  probabilities,  the  period  for  sction 
is  lost  While  we  arc  ruminating  on  difficulties 
which  may  never  occur,  reconciling  differences 
which  perhaps  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
posite scales  thir\gs  of  nearly  the  same  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  good 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  have 
effected. 

Mdleneis^  though  itself  *  the  most  unperform- 
ing  oC  all  the  vices,*  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
ft]]  act.  Though  supremely  passive  itself,  it  lends 
ft  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
•peculative.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
erer  commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booty*  who- 
ever is  the  thief  If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
nives  at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
fte  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
fiinlts.  It  is  under  her  character  of  harmless- 
ness  that  she  does  all  her  mischief  She  is  in- 
deed oflen  found  in  the  society  of  great  virtues. 
She  docs  not  follow  in  the  train,  but  mixes  her- 
self with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it. 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
master  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose  almost  as  well  *  by  making  us  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
our  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
eannot  rob  others  of  the  good  effect  of  the  deed, 
he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward. 

Peeviahnea  is  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Baman  life,  though  sufficiently  unhappy,  can- 
not  contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  ofXen  as 
fbe  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
pfttience.  To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
■errant,  is  not  making  the  wisest  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  violence  and  peevishness  are 
tbe  common  resoarceof  those  whose  knowledge 
11  small,  and  whose  argaments  are  weak,  our 
pride  might  lead  us  to  siil>diie  our  passion, 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insignifieacbe. 
People  who  feel  their  character  to  be  slight,  hope 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  is  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  right  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
fts  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  BoBotia 
that  the  Eur i  pus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest- 
lessness and  agitation. 

Trifling  is  ranked  among  tlie  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in  or- 
der  to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de- 
voted to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina- 
tion, but  the  capacity  for  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  influ- 
ence on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activities 
of  a  life  of  piety,  it  matters  little  what  the  cause 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues 
a  low  state  of  mind  ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  abandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  eannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  watchfulness,  how  is  it 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  carelessness  f  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  the^  settle  both 
the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They  fix  *■  the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;'*  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  dis- 
credit, at  what  age  one  bad  habit  may  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Having  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  gross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  state  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  any.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  young ;  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  the  old,  till  the  nett 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fled  in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feel  his 
own  backwardness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished. 

C*  eii  le  premier  pat  qui  eoute.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  then  we 
easily  fall  into  the  necessity  we  have  imagined. 
Providence  has  established  no  such  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  fiiults 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  temptft* 
tions  are  stronger  at  some  periods  :  but  it  ii  a 
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|)TOof  that  they  are  not  irresistible  bccuuse  all 
•do  not  fall  into  them.  The  evil  is  in  ourselves, 
who  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  supposed  ne. 
ressity-  The  prediction,  like  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore- 
telling  it  But  there  is  no  supposition  can  be 
raade  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify  the  ma- 
king it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  erer 
serve  for  individual  apologies. — Who  has  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  the 
■oand  health  and  vigour  of  active  life,  sink  pre* 
maturely  into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  these  disoositions  are  fancied  to 
he  unavoidably  incident  to  advancing-  years. 
They  demand  the  indulgence  before  they  feel 
the  infirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion  from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No. — Let  us  endeavour  to 
meet  the  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
to  their  divine  dispenser  to  fbrestall  them. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude.  If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in. 
ability  to  resist  it;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  the 
giving  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  the  eon- 
scientious  habit  of  conquermg  the  less  will  con- 
fer considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
shining  actions,  thinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things  :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify itself  for  these  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  far  from  innocent 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  popularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure  in  indulging  the  favourite  fault,  practically 
exclaiming,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  7* 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottnm  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  all  our  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
signalixing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliginp^,  of  comforting  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
•plendor.  The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 
great  things  ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
toes  are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
eourse  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  that  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  *all 
things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  onto 
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you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :* — This  law,  if  tailfe 
fully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  rensd] 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would,  by  throv 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  estabbih 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Ik 
strict  observance  would  not  <mly  put  a  slop  li 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  unkindness :  not  onlv  Ic 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfeeling  language.  E!ta 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  woeli 
be  iMnishcd  from  the  face  of  society,  did  ve  uk 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  whit 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  peno% 
and  circumstance  with  thoee  of  our  brother,  m 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  Urn 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  sbhI 
offences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treiti 
fellow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  is. 
deed  a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  his  estate  m 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  however, 
all  the  offspring  of  the  same  family. — ^Tbey  an 
the  same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  AD 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magnitnde, 
from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indications  oft 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  indoM 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  ia 
volve  are  not  less  certain ;  though  they  are  km 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religious  pea> 
pie  often  differ  so  little  from  others  in  sool 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  religioa  tD 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations,  they  eilkcr 
leave  the  disturbance  to  prey  upon  their  miadi^ 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removal.  Tham 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivolous  tnmbki 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  vi 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordixiary  trisb 
as  to  great  ones ;  for  as  small  disquietudes  sprii| 
from  the  same  cause  as  gr^at  trials,  namely,  tk 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  human  fifiii 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meetii| 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impsit 
a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerfU* 
ness  to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  greri 
evib. — Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  tu  sp^ 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  !•• 
strument  greater  than  the  occasion  demaodi^ 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  leaaer  one  will  not  pf» 
doce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wrof 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  ii 
evil  out  of  sight  without  curing  it  You  wooU 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loes  of  your  child— a^ 
ply  to  it  on  the  loss  of  your  temper.  Throv  n 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waloa 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  li 
experience  its  beneficial  results.  Our  behavioor 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  fbrmsaciifr 
racteristic  distinction  between  diflferent  clasia 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  ton- 
ligion  on  great  occasions ;  the  deeper  |Htificical 
resorts  to  it  on  all.  What  makes  it  appear  tf 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicisi 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  hj 
instead  of  being  taken,  liie  patient  thinks  wi 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  howem 
potent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  met  M 
he  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  princiiile  for  Ibi 
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governmeot  of  hii  life,  will  try  to  keep  it  in  per- 
petaal  exerciee.  An  acqaaintaooe  with  the  nm- 
tiire  of  human  evils  and  of  their  remedy,  woold 
check  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  so  much 
abounds,  and  which  oilen  makes  so  little  differ- 
eoce  between  people  professing  religion  and 
those  who  profess  it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great  they 
become  important  hy  the  constant  demand  that 
ie  made  for  them.  They  have  been  called  '  the 
■mall  coin  of  human  life,*  and  on  their  perpetual 
aod  unobstructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  comfort,  as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transac- 
tions. They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
wrnnt  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
to  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  die. 
tant  lands !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
dmy  to  adorn  tho»e  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
Mir  own  carriage,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 
to  all  about  us  f 

In  performing  the  nnostensible  duties,  there 
IS  no  incentive  from  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
inepires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame  will  never 
hear.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
the  purest,  (or  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  never  reach  beyond  the  little  cir. 
ele  whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
Dot  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
our  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have* 
the  love  of  God  for  tiieir  principle,  they  will  have 
hie  favour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include  not 
nns  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
loo  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow- 
ed,  habitual,  and  unresisted  faults :  Habitual, 
beeause  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  the  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re- 
ristance.  Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
ia  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutary 
eonviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground- 
less apprehensions.  We  have  a  merciful  Father, 
not  a  hard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  our  minds  with  a  suspicious  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrifieid  with  imagi- 
nary  fears,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
srery  casual  error ! — To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  us,  beat  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
compassionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak- 
ness. 

But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difficulties  he  has 
from  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
serving  God  faithfully,  and  still  however  earn- 
eatly  desirous  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  be  la- 
mented  that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
his  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  inferior 
■ins,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
practising  thoae  smaller  virtoas,  the  nef^lect  of 
whidi  obstrocta  hb  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  performance  of  higher  duties  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  softeo 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  for  public  servioa. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  prin 
ciple  ia  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fbr- 
nishad  with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unobserved  actiona 
of  lira  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  observed,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  offered.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  thay 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  afiection  to  our  felkm 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  daties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  gospel,  God,  aa  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  ren&r  the  great  onea 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  hy  in- 
creasing its  facility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  little  habits  at  once  indicate  the  senti. 
ment  of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully  persisted 
In,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grsec ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  jost 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  oar  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  obiects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  we 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis. 
sions,  of  neglected  opportunities,  aiul  even  of 
fruitless  good  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision, thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifTing,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  frustrate  the  exe. 
cation. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Self'Examinmiion. 

Iff  this  sta^  of  general  inquiry,  every  kind 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  compe- 
tion  for  superiority.  Intellectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !* 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  be 
ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder ;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  oar  Maker ;  to  have  an 
aocarata  knowledge  of  loaa  or  gain  in  our  bnsA 
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QMS,  and  to  renuin  utterly  ignorant  whether  j  we  awallow  the  flattery  of  others.  Patltr) 
our  apiritual  concerna  are  improring  or  deelin- 1  hnrts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself.  If  m 
iog ;  to  be  caatious  in  ascertaining  at  the  end  :  examined  oor  motives  keenly,  we  should  fit. 
of  every  year,  how  much  we  have  increased  or  qnently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  rsem 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless  '  Let  us  then  conscientiously  inquire  not  taij 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith  I  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  doit,  fnm 
and  hdiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of  \  what  motive  and  to  what  end. 
Ibo  comparative  value  of  thingrg.  To  bestow  Self.inspection  is  the  only  means  to  preservi 
oor  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion  us  from  self-conceit.  We  eoald  not  surdy  ■ 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our  i  very  extravag^tly  value  a  beinsr  whom  we  ov. 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment.  |  wives  should  not  only  see,  hot  reel  to  be  so  fid 


That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner.  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
eelleiicy  of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
^ishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
own  purposes.* 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspection 
would  not  have  been  conferr^  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  comm<Mi  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  posses- 
sions.  We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
subdue ;  and  how  can  this  internal  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  roan* 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,'  how 
ean  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  n(^  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend  both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suflicc  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec 
tion  on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  8hif\ing  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg 


of  faults.  Self-aoquaintanoe  will  give  usaftr 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  ovi 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  all  tk 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  emn 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  tkea 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  ars  ii 
less  eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  am- 
not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  tm 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  hno- 
lity  and  candour ;  an  impartial  review  n/t  sv 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  naki 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  otbsn 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  oor  sei 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  often  fbrai 
such  false  estimstes,  is  so  captivated  with  trifle^ 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  vilh 
little  disappointments.  When  we  hear  oChai 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  soeoU; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  Ad  Ii 
be  so  dead ;  when  tliey  applaud  the  (mergiss  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  §ai 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be 
with  the  applause  which  never  would 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  us  as  vf 
know,  or  ought  to  know  ourselves.  If  ws  esi> 
tradict  him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  omself 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  li 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing,  if 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  not  he 
proud  of  prsises  which  cannot  apply  to  us.  hil 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  fraud  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  accepting  a  chs> 
racter  to  which  we  have  so  little  real  preiensia^ 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  m 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de> 
serving,  is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
our  own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  fir- 
bearing  and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  thi 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us,  wIhi 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  eai» 
cides  with  our  own  real  though  unacknowlsd|^ 
ed  sentiments.     There  is  much  less  injury  ia> 


ments.    Our  sctions  themselves  will  be  obvious  ,  curred  by  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  thaa 
enough  ■  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the  •-   ••  »    " 

scrutiny.  7*hesc  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  wc  should,  in  our 
Cirsuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
t  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  *  What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
•bate  much  of  the  self-compUce^  cy  with  which 


our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  ii 
not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  iai> 
mortal,  least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  Th 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberafee  course  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioaiaf 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be  Iibenl 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hosr 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparali« 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  us  a  principle  which  «• 
believe  will  exist  throog h  all  the  ooodUms  ig« 
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It  sternity,  and  jet  to  make  little  inquiry 
wb^er  that  eternity  is  likely  to  be  happy  or 
miMrable — all  this  is  an  inconsiderateness  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would 
bid  fair  to  ruin  a  roan's  reputation  for  common 
■ense  :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  dives  with- 
out self-examination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
▼mcillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
■elf-scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
liike  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
oar  closet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oo- 
enpation,  but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catching  flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly 
•a  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itaelf  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  recollection  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
efaain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
•blent  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
lo  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
irery  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno* 
imnce  ofiour  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  wo  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
thai  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  let 
■ome  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
eome  trifle  on  which  we  (bought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
bhment  that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 

8 rasp. — Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
^  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
humble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  left  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
self-complacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tak- 
ing his  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
firom  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
tore.  He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than 
|rrieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion  as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  from 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts  at  all,  we  are 
naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  grati- 
fies self-love.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persents  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  IS  a  painful  effort  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
•n  on  itself,  when  the  view  only  pref^entH  sub- 
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jects  for  regret  and  remorse  This  painfid 
duty  however  must  be  performtd,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant — Let  us  establish  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi 
nate  on  our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parte 
which  afford  most  self-gratolation.  If  a  cove- 
tous man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so> 
briety  of  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  rests  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commutation  ror  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve  are  Religion.  Ho  exults  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspects 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct  those  prejo- 
dices  and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  s 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob. 
serve  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap. 
probation  alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru- 
dent, we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  ourselves  the 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oo- 
casions,  with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab. 
lishcd  excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fancy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  arc  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefits  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate its  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it    It  is  only  by  knowing  the  heait 
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that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  careless  oh- 
server,  indeed,  when  his  watch  goes  wrong)  may 
see  that  it  does  vo,  by  casting  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate ;  but  it  is  only  the  artist  who  takes  it  to 
pieces  and  examines  every  spring  and  exery 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  the 
precise  caases  of  the  irregularity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obstructed  move- 
ments. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagina- 
tions ;  we  fancy  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
millions,  who  are  all  of  equal  importance  in 
their  own  eyes;  and  who,  like  us,  are  elbowing 
others  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Juet  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
l^ace,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
u^  particles  ;  the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
acted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  us  to  our  prop>er  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonished  if  we  could  sec  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  shall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  is 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  occasional,  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
settle  our  accounts  frequently.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Even  our  innocent  days,  as  we  may 
choodc  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
furnishing  their  contingent— our  dcadness  in 
devotion— our  eagerness  for  human  applause — 
oar  care  to  conceal  our  faults  rather  than  to 
correct  them^-our  negligent  performance  of 
some  relative  duty— our  imprudence  in  conver- 
sation, especially  at  table— our  inconsideration — 
oar  driving  to  the  %-ery  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences— let  us  keep  these — let  us  keep  all 
oar  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them  while  the  particulars  are  fresh  in 
our  memory ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  lesser  evils  will  he  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
settle  the  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having  been  re- 
corded. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry, whether  since  wc  last  scrutinized  our 
hearts,  our  secular  affairs  or  our  eternal  con- 
cerns liave  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
of  our  time,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  the  present  life;  but  on  which  our 
affections  have  been  most  bent ;  and  especially  ! 
how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  between  the  interests 
•fboth. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  frequently 
rushes  in  on  the  conscirnces  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  moderated  by  previous  habilaal  idt 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  thi 
lump.  The  sorrow  mast  be  as  circamstastiil 
as  the  sin.  Indefinite  repentance  is  no  repu- 
tanoe.  And  it  is  one  grand  ose  of  seL'inqaiij, 
to  remind  us,  that  all  onfbrsaken  sins  are  onn 
pented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  solistantial  oon. 
fort  attending  a  minute  seIf.iaspection,that  vba 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  mor^  vida- 
riesover  temptation  obtained,  be  has  a  solid  eri- 
dence  of  his  advancentent,  which  weU  repavthii 
trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  his  own  heart,  tfan 
*  chamber  of  imagery,'  feels  himself  in  the  litB. 
ation  of  the  propFiot,*  who  being  conducted  ii 
vision  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  atsi||| 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  *  here  is  anodai 
abomination  !'  The  prophet  being  oommuM 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated  Ik 
more  evils  he  found,  while  the  spirit  ctuitinaad 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  jet  more  abow> 
nation.* 

Self-examination  by  detecting  self-love,  wtd- 
denial  by  weakening  its  power,  self-govemDat 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  d 
the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  controls  the  <fii. 
orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  lo  lb 
man  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  it 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  cnatures.  Dt 
sires,  passions,  and  appetites,  arc  broa^ht  li 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed  ordw; 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoics,  vaiilj 
pretended  to,  Christianity  cflTects.  It  restani 
man  to  a  dominion  over  his  own  will,  arid  ioi 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that  cmpiit 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  iv* 
ful  world  within ;  not  indeed  with  telf-cunpa- 
cency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereien;  be 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  tecoiitj, 
he  therefore  continues  his  inspection  with  vigi. 
lance,  but  without  perturbation.  He  cor.tiniM 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  infruborcicatioa 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stride 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax  Lis  dir 
cipline. 

This  solf-inspection  some w  hat  re<einlli-s  tbc 
correction  of  a  literary  performance.     A::er  us. 
fly  and  careful  revisals,  though   son?o  ^raiser 
faults  may  be  done  away  ;  though  the  crrru'saxv 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  ncr  so  gUrir.  j  as  il 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceiies  ftcfei 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before ;  nf  glic^ocei 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  t  leo  i»> 
fects  start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  vr  btsu- 
ties.     He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
punge, in  what  he  had  before  admired.    When 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  acknowledfcd 
faults  are  corrected,  his  critical   acumen,  is* 
proved  by  exercise,  and  a   more    habitual  wt- 
quaintance  with  his  subjects,  still  detect,  asd 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfections.     But  he 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  kit 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  pa- 
feet,  will   at  least   make   the   autlior   huniUa 
Conscious  th^  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  't  v« 
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It  It  ttill  at  an  immea8ura))Ie  distance  from  the 
reqaired  excellence. 

I»  it  not  astonishingr  that  we  should  go  on  re- 
peating periodically,  *  Try  me,  O  G(^,*  while 
we  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  ourselves?  Is  there 
not  something  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 
to  invite  the  inspection  of  Omniscience  to  that 
heart  which  we  ourselves  neglect  to  inspect  7 
How  can  a  Christian  solemnly  cry  out  to  the 
Almighty,  *  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 
me  and  examine  my  thoughts,  and  sec  if  there 
be  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,*  while  he 
himself  neglects  to  *  examine  his  heart,'  is  afraid 
of  *  proving  his  thoughts,*  and  dreads  to  inquire 
if  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
expulsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  lot  us  fortify  our  virtue 
by  a  rigorous  exactness  in  calling  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-lovo  is  particularly  ingeni- 
ouii  in  inventing  disguises  of  tliis  kind.  Lot  us 
lay  them  open,  strip  them  bare,  face  them,  and 
give  them  as  little  quarter  as  if  they  were  the 
molts  of  another. — Let  us  not  call  wounded 
pride  delicacy. — Self. love  is  made  up  of  soft  and 
sickly  sensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
melts  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
emnnot  endure  the  least  suffering  itself.  It  is 
alive  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
touch  is  a  wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  it  It 
defends  itself  before  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
aflVonts  before  they  are  offered,  and  resents 
ae  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imperfec- 
tion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
Bot  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
examine  our  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.* 
Let  us  scrutinize  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  more  particularly  ob. 
tained  public  estimation. — Let  us  inquire  if'^they 
were  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
tention,  honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  if  in  some  admired  instances  our  ge- 
Berosity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  charity 
no  taint  of  ostentation  7  Whether  when  we  did 
each  a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
■hould  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fbre- 
■een  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
indifference  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation  7 
Do  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  dead- 
nees  of  the  world  ?  Our  animal  activity  into 
Christian  zeal  7  Do  wo  never  mistake  our  ob- 
•tinacy  for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our 
•el/ishness  for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
fiir  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  temper  for 
mperiority  to  human  applause  7 — When  we  have 
■tripped  our  good  qualities  bare ;  when  we  have 
made  all  due  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi. 
ness  of  disposition,  self-interest ;  desire  of  admi- 
ration ;  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  e^ery  ille- 
gitimate motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  account, 
ind  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itse.f  upon  us, 
Bven  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Christian  is  grieved  at  his  fiiults,  the  proud  man 
is  angry  at  them. — He  is  indignant  when  he 
discovers  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
oaose  his  sin  ofiends  God,  as  becaaie  it  has  let 


him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum- 
bling of  our  pride,  than  to  the  performance  of 
certain  good  actions :  the  former  is  more  diffi. 
cult  as  it  is  less  pleasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
things  that  are  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  pride,  as  they  were  produced  by 
it;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward  stimulus 
Divine  grace  alone  produces  it  It  is  so  far 
from  being  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that  it 
is  not  humility,  till  it  has  laid  the  desire  of  fame 
in  the  dust 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists,  as  we  have  fVe 
quently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is  the  conquest 
over  pride,  charity  over  selfishness :  not  only  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  opposite  quality.  This  proves  that 
all  virtue  is  founded  in  self-denial,  self-denial  in 
self-knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  in  self.ex* 
amination.  Fride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
do,  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  humi- 
lity has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride.  That 
Very  impatience  which  wo  reel  at  the  perception 
of  our  faults  is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect. — ^This  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate. It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thing 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  from 
God.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  us  for  grounds  of  self-exulta- 
tion !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  so  much  self-complacency  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  men*s 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  fancied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he'accused  the  publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  gocn]  deeds. 
Like  him  we  take  a  few  items  from  memory, 
and  a  few  more  from  imagination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  ourselves 
from  the  imputation  of  many  faults  by  alleging 
that  they  are  common,  and  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
deceits.  Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
cause  others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibih- 
ty  in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of  the 
same? 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  principle, 
has  generally  two  concerns  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own  de- 
fects, as  in  detecting  those  of  others,  especially 
those  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wo  might  indeed 
direct  its  activity  in  the  latter  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  faults  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  themselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watcl^ 
fulness,  we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
ways.  We  lessen  oar  respect  for  pious  charae-. 
ten  when  we  see  the  infirmities  which  aie 
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blended  with  their  fine  qualities,  mod  we  turn 
their  failings  into  a  justification  of  our  own, 
which  are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed  with 
virtues.  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admiration  ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding  is  un- 
profitable censoriousncss. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  regret  any  fault  we  have  re- 
cently committed,  this  fault  so  presses  upon  our 
recollection,  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  fills  our  mind,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  indeed  are 
more  effectually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  ques- 
tion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  us.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark- 
ing on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
ecmsider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel- 
dom apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  for  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  ibr  our  own  pre- 
paration.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments  in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  every  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
afraid  there  may  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
actually  found  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
'eluded  his  pursuit  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
■hort  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  religion  7 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
■  hollow  profession  7  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically,  between  having 
oor  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments?  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
▼estibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open?  Why 
■hould  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  the  blood  of  Jesus? 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  argu- 
ments sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient 
\y  powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self-inspection. 
Oor  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their   undisputed   possession  of  our 

*  For  thi»  hint  and  a  frw  others  on  the  same  nl^ect 
the  autlior  i«  indebted  to  that  eieellent  christian  mo- 
ralifft.  M.  Nicole. 


hearts.  No  principle  abort  of  Christianitj  m 
strong  enough  to  impel  us  to  a  study  so  diai- 
greeable  as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Christianitf 
humility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  cm 
never  take  root  and  flourish  iD  a  heart  that  fim 
in  ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  lb 
matness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  m 
know  the  imperfections  of  our  Yirtocs,  the  &li 
bility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  d 
our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  humble;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  ChristiaoL 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  b 
this  vigilance  7  Is  there  no  assigned  period  vki 
this  self-denial  may  become  unnecessary  T  Ki 
given  point  when  we  ma^  be  emancipated  hm 
Die  vexatious  self-inspection  7  Is  the  matiMd 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  ■ 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is— we  may  cease h 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  taA 
We  may  be  off  our  guard  when  there  b  no  ka|V 
any  temptation  without  We  may  cease  our  ad( 
denial  when  there  is  no  more  corruption  witkBi 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  wki 
we  are  suie  its  tendencies  will  be  towards ki- 
ven.  We  may  dismiss  repentance  wbcasiiii 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfishness  vtai 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  souk.  Wt 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  mmi 
the  favour  of  Gcd.  We  may  cease  to  pni* 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  os.p-T[ 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  abort  rf 
this,  will  be  to  defeat  all  the  virtues  we  kf 
practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  haxaid  all  our  1 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
&2/-Looe. 

*  The  idol  Self,*  says  an  excellent  old  divai^* 
*has  made  more  desolation  among  omb  tka 
ever  was  made  in  those  places  where  idok  woe 
served  by  human  sacrifice*.  It  has  preyed  mm 
fiercely  on  human  lives,  than  Moloch  or  Ik 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvioos,  bift  il 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  thai  li 
set  up  self  in  opposition  lo  God.  To  devote  tm- 
selves  to  this  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  Ai 
service  of  God  is  perfect  freedom.  If  we  caMU 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  death,  ve 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  ka- 
self  in  his  will.  Even  the  Son  of  God  dedaid 
*  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  wS  if 
Him  who  sent  me.*  This  was  his  grand  UttHtk 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fi>unlain  of  d 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts,  if 
all  the  boilmg  passions  which  inflame  and  die* 
order  society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  oo  wkd 
all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up  oor  on 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  aei 
our  own  passions  acainst  the  wiU  of  God.  V 
we  could  ascertain  the  prcciae  period  whco  iM' 
Buality  ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  ssftel 
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•ur  n&tBro,  and  prids  in  the  inullectuil,  th&t 
^iMJ  woald  farm  Ihe  mosl  iriemonblB  era  of 
Iha  Chiuliui  life  J  from  that  moment  he  begin* 
ft  new  date  of  liberty  and  happineu  ;  Tiom  that 
Mag*  he  Hta  out  on  ■  new  career  of  peace,  li- 
bartj,  and  firtue. 

SelT-tare  i*  a  Proleai  of  all  ahapei,  ahadei, 
HmI  ooiaplsiimu.  It  haa  Iha  power  of  dilitioD 
and  contnetion  ai  beat  aerie*  the  occuion. 
Tbare  ia  no  creiics  to  ■mall  through  wbich  it* 

•aple  that  it  cannot  atretcb  itaelf  to  fill,— It  it 
if  all  degree)  of  refiaeoicnt,  eo  coirae  and  hua- 

Su  to  guree  itietr  with  tha  groaaeat  adula- 
;  an  fkattdiooi  ai  to  require  a  homare  ai  ro. 
iMdaaitwlf)  10  artful  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  ordiDary  obeerrcta  ;  ao  apecioua  aa  to  eicape 
the  obeemtiou  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
nt^Da  paramount :  yet,  though  ao  eitraiagant 
IB  Ita  appetite!,  it  can  adopt  a  modBration  which 
iaapoaea,  a  delicacy  which  veili  itadEformity,  an 
■ttlScial  charactor  wbich  keep*  ill  real  one  ddI 
aTncht. 

We  ars  apt  to  apeak  of  aelf-loTe  ■■  if  it  were 
ObI*  a  symptom,  wheieu  it  ii  the  diatemper  it- 
Mtf;  a  maUgnant  distemper  which  haa  poaaes- 
aion  of  the  moral  cooaCilution,  of  which  malady 
■vary  part  of  the  ayatem  participatea.  In  direct 
oppoaition  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  touch 
or  Ihe  fabled  king,  which  converted  the  baacat 
BMteriala  into  gold,  thia  corrupting  principle 
aolhitca,  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
la  in  itselfgreat  and  noble. 

8alf-lo>e  ii  the  centre  of  the  anreBewed  heart. 
Tliia  stirring  priucipte,  aa  has  been  obaarred, 
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bat  it  diaturba  it  from  its  alumbera  to  cnda  and 
BorpoBcs  directly  oppoaite  to  those  assigned  to 
It  by  our  incomparable  bard.*  Seir-Ioro  ta  by 
Ml  meani  'the  amall  pebble  which  slirs  the 
paaeeful  lake.'  It  is  rather  the  peat  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  Ihe  earthquake  ;  it  ia  the 
tMUpeat  which  agitates  the  sleeping  ocean.  Hsd 
tha  image  been  aa  jus!  as  its  clothing  ia  beau. 
UIU ;  or  rather  had  Mr.  Popt  been  aa  eound  a 
Ibaologian  as  he  was  an  eiqnisile  poet,  the  allu- 
MD  in  hii  hands  might  have  conieyed  a  sounder 
■eaoing  without  losing  a  pirticleof  ita  elegance. 
Thia  might  have  been  effected  by  only  sobsti. 
biting  the  eSbct  for  the  cause  ;  that  is,  by  mak- 
ing IwneTolence  the  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
nqnencs,  and  by  discarding  aelf-loTe  ftom  ita 
MDtnl  aituation  in  the  conatmclioD  of  the  meta. 


After  sll  howerer.  It  erai  at  it  tnl  btaa.  Hod 
ha  not  blindly  adopted  the  mialeading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic, '  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
ftimd,'  he  might  haie  tronaferred  the  ahining 
attribntea  of  the  baae-born  thing  which  be  haa 
dfMaed  oat  with  so  msny  gracea,  to  the  legiti- 
nals  claimant — baneruleace; — of  which  self. 
lote  ia  ao  fiir  from  being,  aa  he  repmants, 
flMmng  apring,  that  tbej  are  both  working  i 


To  Chriatian  beoSTolencs  all  Ihe  bappy  elTecta 
attributed  to  Beir.loTe  might  have  been  fairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  dislodge  the  idol  antl 
nuke  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet'a 
delightful  numbers  might  hare  conveyed  truths 
worthy  of  so  poirecl  a  vehicle.  'This  centre 
moved,'  does  indeed  extend  its  pervading  influ 
encB  in  Ihe  very  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo- 
aite principle  ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throno 
in  Ine  individual  brcaal,  to  all  thoee  auccMsi** 
circles,  '  wide  snd  more  wide,'  of  which  the 
poet  makes  self  love  the  Grot  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appeara  to  have  been  of  a 
difierent  opinion  from  Ihe  ethic  bard ;  he  speaka 
as  if  he  suapecled  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roughly,  ITe  traces  thia  mia. 
ehievoua  principle  from  its  birth  to  the  largest 
Bitont  of  its  malign  influence. — The  question, 
'  whence  come  ware  and  fightings  smong  yon,' 
he  answers  by  another  question; — 'Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  luala  that  war  in  your 
meraberaT 

The  same  pcrvadin|r  spirit  which  createa  hos- 
tility between  nations,  createa  animosity  among 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  families.  It  ia  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beginning 
made  'Cain  the  first  male  child,'  a  murderer  ia 
his  father's  house,  haa  been  ever  since  in  per- 
petual operation  ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  through  thst  long 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  la  compoaea 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Eotope. — 
In  cultivated  societies,  laws  represa,  by  punish 
ing,  the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thine  but  the  Christian  religiun  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

'The  heart  is  deceitful  ai»ve  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  viho  can  know  itT*  TioM 
proposition,  this  inlerrogation,  we  read  with 
complacency,  and  both  the  aphoriam  and  the 
question  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert  iL  Wa 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica- 
tion which  the  Scripture  intended.  Each  hopM 
thai  there  is  one  heart  which  may  escape  the 
charge,  and  he  makea  the  single  exception  in 
favour  of  his  own,  But  if  [he  eiception  which 
every  one  makea  were  true,  there  would  not  b« 
a  deceitful  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

theory  we  are  re«dy  enongh  to  admire 


self  knowledge,  yet  when  the  prectiea  ct 
queslioQ  we  are  as  blindJbldea  as  if  our  happi. 
nsss  depended  on  out  ignorance.    To  lay  hold 


aa  of  ToaMli 
eudient  Uun  us  poeiry. 
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on  a  religioai  truth,  and  to  maintain  our  hold,  j  ed  that  it  is  hi«  own  case,  and  aetzM  on  the 
if  no  easy  matter.    Our   undcrstandin|[8  are  |  solatbns  which  belong  onlj  to  the  meet  efefilei 


not  more  ready  to  receive  than  our  affections  to 
lose  it  We  like  to  have  an  intellectual  know- 
ledge  of  divine  things,  but  to  cultivate  a  spiritual 
acquaintance  with  them  cannot  be  elTected  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  We  can  even  more  readily  force 
ourselves  to  believe  that  which  has  no  affinity 
with  our  understanding,  than  we  can  bring  our- 
■eWes  to  choose  that  which  has  no  interest  in 
our  will,  no  correspondence  with  our  passions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is  to 
endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  which  the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out  The  learned  take 
incredible  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  knowled^. 
The  philosopher  cheerfully  consumes  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  laborious  purt>uits ;  he  willingly 
sacrifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficulty 
in  science.  Here  the  labour  i»  pleasant,  the  fa. 
tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with, 
out  its  charms.  Why  do  we  feel  so  differently 
in  our  religious  pursuits  7  Because  in  the  most 
Ojperose  human  studies,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion  of  self,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  will, 
there  is  no  combat  of  the  affections.  If  the  pas. 
■ions  are  at  all  implicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all 
concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica. 
lion  than  of  opposition. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  good  imitations  of  religion, 
■o  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist.  Self- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  from  its  in- 
fluence— the  perusal  of  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  self«atiBficd,  produce  an 
effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  tliey  actually  do 
produce  on  minds  prepared  for  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
hnmble.  As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis. 
criminately  every  medical  book  which  falls  in 
their  way,  fancy  they  find  their  own  case  in 
^^■"y  PiL^  ^cif  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
feel  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own : — so  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  religious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  self-application. 
He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
DO  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fancies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
U|(ht  on  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  flatters  himself  with  tlieir  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
ore  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them 
with  complete  self-application ;  he  traces  what  j 


piety.  Self-knowledge  would  correct  the  jadp 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  nee  the  patten 
held  out  as  an  original  to  copy,  instead  of  leai 
ing  us  to  fancy  that  we  are  alreadv  wroofhl 
into  the  assimilation.  It  would  teach  os  woa 
we  read  the  history  of  an  established  Cbristia, 
to  labour  after  a  oonfermity  to  it,  instead  of 
mistaking  it  for  the  delineatioa  of  oar  on 
character. 

Human  prudence,  daily  experience,  self-lsn^ 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all  rootiiM 
combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distrust  oaneha; 
we  confide  unreservedly  in  our  own  heart,  tboofk 
as  a  guide  it  misleads,  as  a  counsellor  it  betrajt 
It  is  both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  himk 
through  Ignorance,  as  the  other,  it  aoqoin 
through  partiality. 

Though  we  vailue  ourselves  upon  our  discre 
tion  in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  otben 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  asj 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deceim 
us  so  often  as  we  have  deceived  ourselves.  U 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  wamim 
are  on  the  watch,  and  are  careful  not  to  \xu. 
him  again.  But  however  frequently  the  bona 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  determiaed 
stand  is  made  against  his  treachery  :  we  lie  ■ 
open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  had  never  fe 
trayed  us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  rexoe» 
brance  of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  thi 
future. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  ua,  it  is  only  in  matlHi 
respecting  this  world  ;  but  we  deceive  oondni 
in  things  of  eternal  moment.  The  treachery 
of  others  can  only  affect  our  fortune  or  oar  fan^ 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  trailtf 
may  mislead  us  to  our  everlasting  destroctiaik 
We  s re  too  much  dispoM^l  to  suspect  olkn 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclinatioo  bbt 
the  power  to  injure  us,  but  we  seldom  sospset 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  empisyi 
both.  We  ought  however  ^irly  to  distinpia 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypoeriif 
of  self-love.  Those  who  content  theniselw 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  impM 
the  practice,  and  who  expect  to  be  tboifkt 
good,  because  thejr  commend  goodness,  orif 
propagate  the  deceit  which  has  mialed  tissa- 
selves,  whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  eren  belicii 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives ;  she  has  di^ 
signs  to  answer,  competitions  to  promote,  pro- 
jects to  effSBcL  But  mere  vanity  can  fobtfl 
on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  she  soB* 
cits,  without  iniending  to  get  any  thing  bj  it 
She  b  gratuitous  in  her  loquacity ;  for  she  ii 
read^  to  display  her  own  merit  to  t&ose  who  hsic 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  whose  applause  briB|i 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  diagraee. 

It  is  not  Strang  that  we  should  jodge  if 
things  not  accordmg  to  the  opinion  of  olbeis  is 
cases  foreign  to  oonelves ;  cases  on  which  «i 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining :  bnl  n 


are  the  evidences  of  being  in  God*s  favour,  and  i  do  it  in  things  which  relate   immediatclj  to 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself.  j  ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  hot  the  opmioB 

Self-ignoranoe  appropriates  truths  faithfully  j  of  others  our  standard  in  points   which  (KBOI 
itated  but  wholly  inapplicable.    The  presump- 1  cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  ta 
tMO  of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the  experi- 1  ignorant    We  are  as  fond  of  the  apphmiescfai 
of  the  advanced  Christian.  He  is  persiiad.  |  of  the  upper  gallery  as  the  dramatic  poet  Ui 
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■im  we  affect  to  despiM  the  mob  considered  as 
individual  judgea,  yet  as  a  maas,  we  co?et  their 
ai^lause.  Like  him  we  feel  strengthened  bj 
the  number  of  voices  in  oar  favoar,  and  are  less 
uizious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work,  than 
the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success  is 
nerit  in  the  eye  of  both. 

But  even  though  we  may  put  more  refinement 
into  our  self-love,  it  is  seif*love  still.  No  sub- 
tletj  of  reasoning,  no  eleaanoe  of  taste,  though 
it  may  disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
A.  We  are  still  too  much  in  love  with  flattery, 
ivm  though  we  may  profess  to  despise  that 
lirmise  which  depends  on  the  acclamations  of 
tlie  vulgar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxious  for  the 
idmiration  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
br«d,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  we  are  not 
rmin ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
tnste.  Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  per- 
liaps  to  relish  that  popularity  which  ordinary 
imbition  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
upon  the  applauses  of  more  distinguished 
jodgee  ?  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit 
ftoonfirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
iroond  of  our  hi^h  opinion  ofthein? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
tiitm  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
Kneral  character  remain  onimpoachable,  and 
their  general  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
ire  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
Jiem  unfavourably  7  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
tioo  their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
had  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
sf  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
DMnded  7  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doobt  of  the  rectitude  of  their  principles,  as  we 
probably  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
W*  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
DMy  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  StiU 
JtH  does  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
may  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
tioo,  that  something  in  our  conduct  may  have 
inoorred  the  change  in  theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attamment  to  detect  this  lurking 
iBJmtice  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
Mnaj  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it. 
We  may  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
irincipfe  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
iKods  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biases  our 
isstice;  when,  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
diother  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  oon. 
mve  he  entertains  of  as.  We  must  keep  a  just 
oearsure,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judjring 
Ccnirselves  as  wellaa  of  others.  We  must  have 
4»  ftlse  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
•mnation  without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
!li0  examining  pnnciple  must  be  kept  sound, 
r  our  determination  will  not  be  exact  It  must 
B  at  once  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and  an 
Doentive  to  it 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
flake  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
9  commend  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  do 
mC  like  us.  But  this  must  be  done  without 
ilectation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
mctice  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
jonrd  we  may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of 
pMMrottty,  while  we  are  only  exerdainf  a  sim- 


ple act  of  justice.  These  refinements  of  self 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  highei 
order,  but  to  such  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  them  *. 
it  is  not  tD€  who  want  merit  but  they  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern- 
ment, we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shifl,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acts  wAre 
the  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  habits,  but 
occasional  failures.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  offends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  full  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec 
tions  which  interferes  with  our  self-esteem, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  ffrave  offences, 
which  bv  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  vanity, 
do  not  snock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our 
selves  so  much  belter  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  tliat  we  haa  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  ?  Scarcely  one  whose  pri- 
vate history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  than 
our  own.  Iio  we  not  use  every  art  and  con- 
trivance to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  our  own 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our 
real  state  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when  they 
faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fly  more 
eagerly  to  things  without.  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  efVen  makes  us  pleased 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pro- 
duce a  similar  efiTect 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  just 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefully  kept  from  us  by  our 
own  precautions,  profits  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentiments, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cured  of  our 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;*  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  should  part  with  the  only 
comfort  we  have,  that  of  being  ignorant  of  lOOt 
own  fkults. 
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Self-knowledge  would  materially  contribute 
to  our  happiness,  by  curing  us  of  that  self^iuffi- 
eiency  which  is  continually  exposing  u«  to  mor- 
tifications. The  hourly  rubs  and  vexations  which 
pride  undergoes,  is  far  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  short  intoxication  of  pleasure  which  it 
snatches. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that  enemy 
be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  domestic  foe  ac- 
commodates itself  to  their  allurements,  flatters 
our  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil  over  our  vices, 
tarnishes  our  good  deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  our  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should  be  tlie 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  from  our  regard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  zeal  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com. 
municates  to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  difler- 
ence  lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
ita  own,  is  aware  that  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
■elves  should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  sof\  garb  of  gentle  manners  and  polished  ad- 
dress. When  uierefbre  we  would  not  conde- 
■cend  *  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  tlian  ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in 
IS  the  accidental  substitute  of  humility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  ieweL 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind  which 
will  oflen  restrain  a  well-bred  matf  from  sordid 
pleasures  and  gross  voluptuousness.  He  will  be 
ted  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theory  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  only  the  crapule  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifications,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment, form  the  principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and 
if  he  observe  a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it 
it  only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial  impoees.  In- 
wardly  satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired  faculties,  and  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
hia  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
s  sort  of  religious  self-deceit^an  afiection  of  hu- 
mility which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
solves all  importance  into  what  concerns  self, 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  they  refer  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways  : — 
We  not  ool^  fl|y  oat  at  the  imputation  of  the 
•mallest  individual  ikiilt«  while  at  thn  ume  time 


we  affect  to  char^  oorselves  with  more  eom^ 
tion  than  is  attributed  to  urn ;  bat  on  the  eihv 
hand,  while  we  are  lamenting  car  general  wal 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  thsl 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  qoeste 
always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  which  m 
mu$t  lay  claim,  however  deficient  in  oCbcn>- 
Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  eiw; 
virtue,  *  we  depreciate  oorselves  into  aU.*  Wt 
had  rather  talk  even  of  our  faults  than  not  sfr 
cupy  the  foreground  of  the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  tailing  oar  Uta, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them  ;  in 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfully ;  in 
ing  ourselves  when  told ;  in  not  hating 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  is  sw 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignificanes,  m 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  as  mm 
obvious  vanity ;  but  we  seldom  dwell  on  sw 
faults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  • 
those  of  which  we  are  really  ipiilty.  We  doit 
in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  thostf 
being  confirmed  in  me  secret  good  opinioa  «• 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  enough  thatie 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  roust  in  a  imsMi 
forget  ourselves.  This  oUivion  of  self  fraa  i 
pure  principle,  would  go  farther  towards  sw 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the  bbiI 
splendid  actions  performed  on  the 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  < 
lity,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  pilf 
the  sick.  They  sympathize  with  the  dmHa 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  theiimlim 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by  osb> 
blishing  the  equitable  principle  of  showing  Ik 
kindness  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  repressss  ■§> 
bition  by  convincing  us  how  little  we  are  eotilM 
to  superiority ;  it  renders  adversity  profitdk 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it;  il 
makes  prosperity  safe,  by  directing  oar  hsuli 
to  HIM  who  confers  it,  instead  of  receiving  tim 
the  consequence  of  our  own  desert. 

We  even  carry  our  self-importance  to  the  ftst 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  proetrals  there  vf 
are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  forget  oorsdfWL 
but  we  are  required  to  remember  hul  We  hsn 
indeed  much  sin  to  lament,  bat  we  have  ths 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  moch  to  sik. 
but  we  have  likewise  mach  to  acknowMga 
Yet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fl 
our  hearts  half  as  much  as  a  pettj  ni 
of  our  own  ;  nor  ms  infinite  perMctioos  as 
as  our  own  smallest  want. 

The  great,  the  only  efleetaal  antidols  ts  hI^ 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  oar 
hour  firmly  roolsd  in  the  heart.  Yet  let  as  i 
bear  in  mind  that  dependance  on  oar  felbv  a» 
tures  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  lose  sf  tka 
is  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  none  bat  God « 
whom  the  principles  of  love  and 
form  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  of  Chriwtiang  in  their  itdatmtf 
with  the  trre%ioics. 

TUK  conUaatioo  of  integrity  with 
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M  the  precise  point  at  which  a  serious  Christian 
mast  aim  in  his  intercourse,  and  especially  in 
hia  debates  on  religion,  with  men  of  the  oppo- 
site-description. He  must  consider  himself  as 
not  only  havinjr  his  own  reputation  but  the  ho- 
nour of  religrion  in  his  keeping.  While  he  must 
on  the  one  hand  *sct  his  face  as  a  flint*  against 
any  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  oompro. 
mise  or  evasion,  into  denying  or  concealing  any 
christian  truth,  or  shrinking  from  any  com- 
manded duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  favour  ;  he 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  srrupulourtly  care- 
ful never  to  maintain  a  christian  doctrine  with 
mn  unchristian  temper.  In  endeavouring  to  con- 
«in<»  he  must  be  cautious  not  needlessly  to  irri- 
tate. He  must  distinguish  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and 
nerer  be  pertinaciously  supporting  the  one,  un- 
der the  pretence  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  dis- 
pntant  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle, 
mnd  the  adversary *s  unfavourable  opinion  of  re- 
union is  augmented  by  tiic  faults  of  its  cham- 
pion. At  the  same  time,  the  intemporale  cham- 
piou  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  fur- 
ther service  to  the  man  whom  his  offensive  man- 
nsra  have  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  feels  an  honest 
indignation  at  hearing  those  truths  on  which 
his  everlasting  hopes  depend,  ligiitly  treated. 
He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise  at  the  afiVont 
offered  to  his  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  roviler*s  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranquilize 
his  own,  but  sofVen  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
fi>r  we  cannot  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 
pray. 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  particularly  aware  of  fancying 
that  his  being  religious  will  atone  for  his  being 
disagreeable ;  that  his  orthodoxy  will  justify  his 
uncharitableness,  or  his  zeal  make  up  for  his  in- 
discretion. He  must  ndt  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only  been 
gratifying  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
actually  by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tem- 
perate argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even 
a  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  forbearance.  And  though 
*  to  keep  silence  from  good  words*  may  be  pain 
and  grief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be  borne, 
and  Die  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indiscre- 
tion has  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
they  apply  the  strong  and  ill-chosen  term  of 
persecution,  to  the  sneere  and  ridicule  which 
some  impropriety  of  manner  or  some  inadvert- 
ency of  their  own  has  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  professor  may  possibly  be  but  an 
indifferent  moralist  Even  a  good  man,  a  point 
we  are  not  sufiiciently  ready  to  concede,  may 
have  been  blameable  in  some  instance  on  which 
hb  censures  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occasions  how  forcibly  does  the  point- 
ed caution  recur,  whidi  was  ioiplied  by  the  di. 
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vine  moralist  on  the  mount,  and  enforced  by  the 
a|)ostIc  Peter,  to  distinguuh  for  whose  sake  we 
are  calumniated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  professors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
very  important  uses.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  the  detec- 
tion to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  holk>v 
professor,  forms  a  broad  and  useful  line  of  dis. 
tinction  between  two  classes  of  characters  sa 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so  frequently,  so  un- 
justly, and  so  malevolently  confounded.  , 

The  world  believes,  or  at  least  affects  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  correct  and  elegant  minded  reli. 
gious  man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties, that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro- 
pensity to  diverge  from  the  straight  line  of  pri^ 
dence,  which  is  discernible  in  some  pious  but 
ill-judging  men,  and  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  furnishing  them 
with  so  plausible  a  ground  for  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chris 
tian  bears  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  does  not  clearly  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  disap- 
proves for  the  sake  of  the  zeal,  the  sincerity,  the 
general  usefulness  of  these  defective  characters: 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overlooked  by 
the  censurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra 
vate  the  failings  which  Christian  charity  la 
ments  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
from  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis. 
chievous  than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  zeal  than 
gross  immorality  or  total  indiflerence. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
oflfends,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  add  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  by 
mixing  the  faults  of  our  own  character  with  the 
cause  we  support;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernicious  association  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect 
ing  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of 
all  the  reliffious  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  o£ 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  subjects  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  infirmities  and  foibles 
of  her  injudicious,  and  if  there  are  any  such, 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  ^justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faults  of  others.  The  Fharisees,  over, 
flowing  with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  for 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publicans  whom  our 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
ness, while  he  reprobated  with  keen  severity 
the  sins,  and  especially  the  censoriousness  of 
their  accusers.  'Charity,*  says  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  is  that  law  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  dWaions  which  sin  has  introduced  into  it 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di 
vine  law ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  sobiu 
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(fating  his  passioiis  to  his  reason  ;  and  in  tine  to 
reconcile  him  to  all  mankind,  by  curintr  him  of 
the  desire  to  domineer  over  them.' 

But  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  become  the 
inatniments  of  God  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
good  of  any  one,  if  we  stop  up  the  avenue  to  his 
heart  by  riolencc  or  imprudence.  We  not  only 
pat  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  good  to  all  whom 
we  disgust,  but  arc  wc  not  liable  to  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  of  all  the  good  we  might 
nave  done  them,  had  we  not  forfeited  our  influ- 
encc  by  our  indiscretion  7  What  wc  do  not  to 
others,  in  relieving  their  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily  wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having 
been  done  to  himselfl  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
ID  which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  should 
be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  are  vari. 
308.  We  should  sharpen  our  discernment  to 
discover  them ;  and  our  zeal  to  put  them  in 
practice.  If  wo  cannot  open  man^s  eyes  to  the 
truth  of  religion  by  our  arguments,  we  may 
perhaps  open  them  to  its  beauty  by  our  modera- 
tion. Though  he  may  dislike  Christianity  in 
itself,  he  may,  from  admiring  the  forbearance  of 
the  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
eridencc  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  that  his  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one  to 
the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot  be 
very  had,  the  fruits  of  which  are  so  amiable. 
The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  A  new  combina- 
tion may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be- 
gin to  see  what  he  had  supposed  antipathies  re- 
Gonciled,  to  unite  two  things  which  he  thought 
as  impossible  to  bo  brought  together  as  the  two 
poles — he  may  begin  to  couj>le  candour  with 
Christianity. 

Bi.*t  if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  convince,  he 
inav  pnrsuadc ;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade,  he 
wit.  at  loast  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  advcri<ary 
such  favourable  impressions,  as  may  induce  him 
to  inquire  farther.  He  may  be  able  to  employ 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  more  effectual  pur- 
pose, the  credit  which  his  forbearance  will  have 
obtained  for  him :  whereas  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence would  probably  have  forever  shut  the  ears 
and  cloHcd  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
further  intercourse. 

Bul  *^the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  so 
happy  as  to  produce  any  ccnsiderable  effect  on 
the  mind  of  his  antajroniiit,  ho  is  in  any  caf>e 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  soul ;  he  is 
at  least  imitating  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints  ;  ho  is  cultivating  that  *  meek  and  quiet 
spirit*  of  which  his  blessed  Master  gave  at  once 
tiie  rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praise. 

If  *  all  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  malice, 
and  evil  sficaking,*  arc  expressly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases,  surely  the  prohibition  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of  reli{;ious  contro- 
ver^ialista.  Suppose  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
been  inft  to  take  their  measure  of  our  religion 
'as  one  would  really  soppoee  thoy  had)  from  the 
iefencoa  of  ChristimDity  by  their  Tery  able  oon-  i 


temporary,  bishop  Warburton. — \V?.cn  they  •*• 
this  Goliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  aboei 
his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with  the  suae 
powerful  weapons,  not  the  enemies  only,  bat  tin 
friends  of  Christianity,  who  happened  to  m 
some  points  in  a  different  light  from  himssif  * 
not  meeting  them  as  his  opponents,  but  pooncii^ 
on  them  as  his  prey ;  not  seeking  to  defeai 
himself,  but  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  waging  of 
fensive  war  ;  delighting  in  unprovoked  bcctifitr 
— when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  Chns> 
tian  caufic,  with  a  spirit  diametricallv  oppoBk 
to  Christianity,  would  they  not  exultingly  ei. 
claim,  in  dilierent  opposition  to  the  exclarnalioi 
of  the  apostolic  age,  *  See  how  thene  Christiaot 
hate  one  another  !*  Whereas  had  his  va^t  pov- 
ers  of  mind  and  astonishing  compass  of  knov- 
ledge  been  sanctified  by  the  angelic  meekneai 
nf  archbishop  Leighton,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  ht 
false,  it  is  af^er  all  so  amiable  that  it  deserves 
to  be  true.  Might  they  not  have  applied  tr 
these  two  prelates  what  was  said  of  Bossuet  awl 
Fenclon,  *  i:*un  prouve  la  Religion^  Vautre  lafak 
aimer.* 

If  we  studiously  contrive  how  to  furnish  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  inBdcls,  contentioos 
theology  would  be  our  best  contrivance.  Tacv 
enjoy  the  wounds  the  combatants  inflict  on  eael 
other,  not  so  much  from  the  personal  injury 
which  either  might  sustain,  a9  from  the  coans- 
tion  that  every  attack,  however  it  mav  temu- 
nate,  weakens  the  common  cause.  In  all  es. 
gagements  with  a  foreign  foe,  they  know  thil 
Christianity  mutt  come  off  triumphantly.  Afl 
their  hopes  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  ho  maintained 
towards  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  tht 
professors  of  religion  towards  each  f»ther.  Ai  it 
is  a  lamentable  instance  of  human  infirmitv  that 
there  is  often  much  hostility  carried  on  bv  goM 
men,  who  profess  the  same  faith  ;  so  it  is  ■ 
striking  proof  of  the  litigious  nature  nf  oiaa 
that  this  spirit  is  less  excited  by  broad  distioe 
tions,  (such  as  conscience  ought  not  to  reconcile; 
than  by  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  few  ud 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  theyei' 
istcd  at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  dispatacfii 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it. 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  clear  aibl 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  nor  r? 
ligion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dwelling  on  incoo 
siderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as  they  dn  Dd 
affect  the  essentials  either  of  faith  or  practica. 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  his  opiokiB 
while  we  steadily  hold  fast  our  own.  But  in 
religious  as  in  military  warfare^  it  almost  veeim 
as  if  the  hostility  were  great  in  proportion  to  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contested.  We  all  r? 
member  when  two  great  nationic  were  on  ths 
point  of  being  involved  in  war  for  a  spot  of 
ground*  in  another  hemisphere,  so  little  knova 
that  the  very  name  had  scarcely  reached  us;* 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  would  bav 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.  Id  ci 
vil  too,  as  well  as  in  national  and  ihoologiai 
disputes,  there  is  often  most  stress  laid  on^  t.« 
most  indifferent  things.    Why  would  the SpaoBfr 
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fovornment  some  years  ago  so  little  consult  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  as  nearly  to  produce  an 
insurrection,  by  issuing  an  edict  for  them  to  re- 
linquish the  ancient  national  dress  7  Why  was 
the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  lives  of  the  sub- 
gets  put  to  haxard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  7 
For  the  obstinate  people  made  as  firm  a  atand 
Ag-ainst  this  trifling  requisition,  as  they  could 
have  made  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  either — a  stand  as  firm  as  they  arc 
now  nobly  making  in  defence  of  their  country 
and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating  any  of  the 
narrowing  names  which  split  Christianity  in 
pieces,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  interminable 
war,  and  range  them  into  so  many  hostile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
each  other ;  we  cannot  forbear  regretting  that 
less  temper  is  preserved  among  these  near 
neighbours  in  local  situstion  and  in  Christian 
truth,  than  if  the  attack  of  either  wore  levelled 
at  Jews,  Turks,  or  Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  k)ve  of  charity,  though  not  of  approba- 
tion, the  whole  offspring  of  our  common  Father 
— which  in  the  arms  of  its  large  affection,  with- 
oot  vindicating  their  faults  or  adopting  their 
opinions,  *  takes  every  creature  in  of  every  kind,* 
and  which  like  its  gracious  Author,  *  would  not 
that  any  thing  should  perish  V 

The  preference  of  remote  to  approximating 
opinion  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  Author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pas- 
Monate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism;  though 
so  rapturous  an  eulogist  of  the  apostate  Julian 
an  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  polytheism, 
yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  un- 
belief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vche- 
inent  Athanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
shows  to  the  *  scanty  creed'  of  a  contemporary 
philosopher  and  theologian,  whose  cold  and  com- 
tbrtless  doctrines  were  much  less  removed  from 
hit  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  incredible  strength  and  labour  of  Hercules 
found  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted  as  an 
ingenious  allcjofory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
popular  prejudices  7  But  though  the  hero  went 
forth  armed  preternaturally,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  furnishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
auid  the  god  of  eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  conquered  the  religioui 
firejudices,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Argos 
and  Myccnce  ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  his 
earlier  conquests ;  they  were  not  serpents  which 
an  infant  hand  could  strangle.  They  were  more 
probably  the  fruitful  hydra,  which  lost  nothing 
by  losing  a  head,  a  new  head  always  starting 
ap  to  supply  the  incessant  decapitntion.  But 
though  he  slew  the  animal  at  last,  might  not  its 
envenomed  gore  in  which  his  arrows  were  dip- 
ped be  the  perennial  fountain  in  which  perse- 
cuting bigotry,  harsh  intolerance,  and  polemical 
acrimony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens  ! 

It  is  a  delicate  point  to  hit  opon,  neither  to 
vindicate  the  troth  in  so  ooarie  a  manner  as  to 


excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make  any 
concessions  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity 
*  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,*  can  no  more  mean  that 
we  should  exercise  that  false  candour  which 
conciliates  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
we  should  defend  the  truth  with  so  mtolerant  a 
spirit,  as  to  injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  the 
advocate. 

As  the  apostle  beautifully  obtests  his  brethren, 
not  by  the  power  and  dignity,  but  *  by  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,*  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  his  doctrine  by  the  same  endearing 
qualities,  evincing  by  the  brightness  of  the  po> 
lish,  the  solidity  of  the  substance.  But  he  will 
carefully  avoid  adopting  the  external  appearance 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  for  piety, 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Condescend- 
ing manners  may  be  one  of  the  numberless  mo- 
difications of  selfishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
oflen  obtained,  where  it  is  not  fairly  earned. 
Carefully  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  others, 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  order  to  gain 
praise  and  popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  acknow 
ledging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhapt 
were  once  as  blind  ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  as 
proud.  If  not  in  this  instance,  in  others  per- 
haps they  might  have  made  more  of  our  ad  van. 
tages  than  wo  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  more  perversely 
wrong  than  they  are,  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightened  with  more  patient  tenderness 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  by  truth  itself, 
would  have  repented,  had  they  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vileges which  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  threw 
away.  Surely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  for  the  love  of  our  opponent's  soul, 
which  well-bred  men  do  through  a  regard  to  po- 
liteness. Why  should  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  offend  against  the  rule  of  charity  than  a  gen- 
tieman  against  the  rale  of  decorum  ?  Candour 
in  judging  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting ; 
both  are  statutes  of  the  royal  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men  feci 
they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  this 
right  it  is  oflen  more  difficult  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opinion  itself.  If  our  object  be  thv 
real  good  of  our  opponent ;  if  it  he  to  promoUr 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  contest  for  victory, 
we  shall  remerr.ber  this.  We  shall  consider 
what  a  value  we  put  upon  our  own  opinion  : 
why  should  his,  thoufirh  a  false  one,  be  less  dear 
to  him,  if  he  believe  it  tnieT  This  considera- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  expect  too  much  at  first. 
It  will  teach  us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some 
general  point,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  agree. 
This  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  from 
him  for  the  sakeof  dif!ering  ;  which  conciliating 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temprr  to  listen 
to  arguments  on  topics  where  our  disagreement 
is  wider. 

In  disputing,  for  instanc**,  with  thrwc  wli  • 
wholly  reject  the  divine  authority  of  the  «cri>. 
tures,  we  can  gain  nothiuif  by  quoting  thrrn, 
and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof  which  if 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  in  snpport  of  the  point 
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in  debate :  their  anquestioDable  troth  availing 
nothing^  with  those  who  do  not  allow  it  But 
if  we  take  some  common  |erround,on  which  both 
the  parties  can  stand,  and  reaBoo,trom  the  analo- 
gies of  natural  relij^ion,  and  the  way  in  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  known  and  acknowledged 
course  of  his  providence,  to  the  way  in  which 
be  deals  with  us,  and  has  declared  he  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  our 
opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  similarity  and 
be  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
brought  to  a  temper  in  considering  which  may 
terminate  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  may 
be  brought  at  length  to  be  less  averse  from 
listening  to  us,  on  those  grounds  and  principles 
of  which  probably  he  might  otherwise  never 
have  seen  the  value. 

Where  a  d'  -putant  of  another  description  can- 
not endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the  strict- 
ness  of  evangelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
of  man^s  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  Strive  then  to  meet  him  on  theee 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  be  can 
sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  acting  up  to  the  truths 
he  acknowledges  7 — If  he  is  living  in  all  re- 
•pects  as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  7 — 
If  he  is  really  conscious  of  acting  as  a  being 
ought  to  act,  who  knows  that  he  is  continually 
acting  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  7 
You  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds. 
Eitiier  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency, or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrisy;  you 
will  at  least  drive  him  oif  his  own  ground  which 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot  bring  him 
over  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  is  effecting 
bis  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off  the  means  of  his 
return  7 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit;  as 
it  enlarges  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry ;  a  fresh  source  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation. They  consider  it  rather  as  extending 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  affections.  It  furnishes  their 
understanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  arc  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
esting discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  from 
which  to  draw  practical  conclusions  ;  as  an  in- 
controvertible  truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  life. 
There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
subjects  given  us  by  these  persons,  which  ac- 
cording to  our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pernicious.  We  refer  to  their  treatment  of 
religion  as  a  mere  science  divested  of  its  practi- 
cal application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
philosophical  speculations  than  of  active  princi- 

Eles.  To  explain  our  meaning,  we  might  per- 
aps  venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
tipics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 
After  they  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  to  necessary,  we 
allow,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of  Christi- 
•aitj,  we  acoompany  them  into  tknr  edifice. 


and  find  it  compoeed  of  oiaterials  bot  tuoa 
incident  with  their  ibnner  taste.  Qneetioiis  of 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  history,  of  metapbr- 
sics,  of  mathematics,  trnd  of  ail  the  seicDeei 
meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  sstol 
Paul  tells  OS  *  is  the  end  of  alV — that  ia,'Chsrit> 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  oonseieocci 
I  and  of  faith  unfeigned,  from  which*  he  addi 
I  *  some  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  It 
vain  jangling.** 

We  are  very  far  f.*om  applying  the  lattsi 

!  term  to  all  scientific  discassioDs  in  religioo,  of 

'  which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  thi 

^  use,  or  question  the  necessity.    Our  main  objee 

tion  lies  to  the  preponderance   given  to  mA 

topics  by  our  controversialists  in  their  diviai^f 

and  to  the  spirit  too  ofien  manifested  in  that 

discussiors.     A    preponderance    it    is,  whick 

makes  us  sometimes  fear   they  coosider  thca 

things  rather  as  religion  itself^  than  as  helps  li 

understand  it,  as  the  substitutes,  not  the  aUia 

of  devotion.     At  the  same   time,  a  cold  ud 

'.  philosophical  spirit,  oden  studiously  maintained, 

seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that   religioi 

with  them  is  not  accidentally,  bnt  essemiaOr. 

and  solely  an  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  a  fiek 

for  the  dispUy  of  intellectual  prowess — as  if 

the  salvation  of  soulf  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theology  remind  m 
of  the  philosophers  of  other  schools :  we  Isd  « 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  against  Dea  Cartsa 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  opposition  to  pbkfii> 
ton.  *Nous  le  regardons,*  says  the  eloqaraf 
Saurin  upon  some  religions  subject,  *  poor  b 
plupart,  de  la  meme  maniere,  dont  on  envis^f 
les  ide  es  d*un  ancien  philosophe  sur  le  goavemt 
ment' — The  practical  part  of  religion  in  fbot 
b  forgotten,  is  lost  in  its  theories  ;  and  what  i 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  employed  to  defend  or  iUostrak 
its  positions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  tiw 
foregoing  causes,  to  another   nearly  allied  ts 
them — ^the  habit  of  treating  roligicm  as  a  scieses 
capable  of  demonstration.     On  a  snbject  evi. 
dently   admitting  but  of  moral   evidenee,  «s 
lament  to  sec  questions  dogmatically  prorei 
instead  of  being  temperately  argued.    Nsy  at 
could  almost  smile  at  the  sight  of  some  intrKsM 
and  barren  novelty  in  religion,  demrnnstrtted  t§ 
the  satisfaction  of  some  one  ingenious  thsoriil, 
who  draws   upon   himself  instantly  a  hondiW 
confutations  of  every   position    he   msintiiw 
The  ulterior  stages  of  the  debate  are  often  Mtk 
as  might  *  make  angels  weep.*     And  whea  «t 
remember  that  even  in  the  nnoat  important  qoss* 
tions,  involving  eternal  interests.  *  probabiUty  ii 
the  yery  guide  of  life,*t  we  ooold  most  devoatiy 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say    the   least,  not 
*  generally  necessary  to  aalyation,*  in&lUbiliiv 
were  not  the  cUim  of  the  disputant,  or  pcnsHi 
animosity  the  condition  of  hia  fkiluie. 

Such  speculatists  who  are  naore  anxioo  id 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  coovenc  to 
a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  ooovues  o 

«  See  1  Tim.  i,  5.  6,  also  versa  4,  in  which  UK  ssotfk 
hints  at  certain  *  ftMes  and  sodleM  feneaknes,  vtail 
rainiKter  questions  ratbsr  than  godly  edifpmt  wMci  s 
by  fsitft*  Wc  dare  not  say  how  doaely  tlas  itoiai|n« 
appli«>#  to  fome  modem  emitrovcTtisU  ia  tfei 

t  Butler's  IntrodueiUMi  to  *  The  Anah^  * 
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ofiponeiit,  EM  the  Chriatian  wiio  b  known  to  act 
op  to  hia  oonyictlona,  and  whoae  gennine  piety 
will  pat  life  and  heart  into  hb  reaaoninga.  The 
opponent  probably  knows  already  all  Uie  Inge. 
nioaa  argnments  which  books  supply.  Inge- 
nuity  therefore,  if  he  be  a  candid  man,  will  not 
be  ao  likely  to  touch  him,  as  that  *  godly  sin- 
oerity*  which  he  cannot  but  perceive  the  heart 
sf  hb  antagoniat  is  dictating  to  his  lips.  'There 
IS  a  simple  energy  in  pure  Chrbtian  truth  which 
a  fkctitioos  principle  imitates  in  vain.    The 

*  kEOwbdge  which  puffeth  up*  will  make  few 
practical    oonverts    unaccompanied    with    the 

*  charity  which  edifieth.*  . 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  is  the  boonden 
duty  of  a  Chrbtian,  but  he  must  take  care  not 
to  remove  them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
forbids  bim^to  concede.  He  must  not  wound 
hb  conscience  to  save  his  credit  If  an  ill  bred 
roaghriess  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  com- 
plaisance undoes  himself.  He  must  remove  all 
obstructions  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
truth  itself  he  must  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
away  the  impediment  he  must  secure  the  prin- 
ciple. 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attacked,  he  must 
defend  it  by  every  lawful  means ;  nor  will  he 
sacrifice  the  valuable  possession  to  any  demand 
bat  that  of  conscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im- 
perative call  of  duty.  If  his  good  name  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  other  earthly  good,  he 
will  preserve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
he  relinquishes ;  but,  if  the  competition  lie  be- 
tween his  reputation  and  hb  conscbnce,  he  has 
DO  hesitation  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as 
it  b.  A  feeling  man  struggles  for  his  fame  as 
for  his  life,  but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parte 
with  it,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his 
tool. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  most  not  be 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
be  careful  to  preserve  it  from  any  unjust 
imputation.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  both  re. 
specte,  and  we  should  never  consider  tiim  in  one 
point  of  view,  without  recollecting  his  conduct 
in  the  other.  So  profound  b  his  humility  that 
lie  declares  himself  Mess  than  the  least  of  all 
sainte.*  Not  content  with  this  comparative 
deprecbtion,  he  proclaims  hb  actual  corrup- 
tions. '  In  ine,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  is  no 
g.-iod  thing.*  Yet  this  deep  self-abasement  did 
not  prevent  him  from  asserting  his  own  calum- 
niated worth,  from  declaring  that  he  was  not 
behind  the  very  *chiefest  of  the  apostles;* — 
again — *  As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no 
man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,*  &c  He  then 
enumerates,  with  s  manly  dignity,  tempered 
with  a  noble  modesty,  a  multitude  of  instances 
of  his  unparallebd  sufferings  and  hb  unrivalled 
seaL 

Where  only  his  own  personal  feelings  were 
in  question,  now  self-abasing,  how  self-anni- 
hibting !  But  where  the  unjust  imputetion  in- 
volved  the  honour  of  Christ  and  tne  credit  of 
religion  *  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  him, 
yea  what  clearing  of  himaelf ;  yea  what  vehe- 
ment deaire ;  yea  what  seal  !* 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed  to 
iho  beatitudes,  we  tlioolJ  be  oaotioos  of  apply- 


ing  to  oarselves  promises  which  do  not  belong 
to  as,  particularly  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
last  bratitude.  When  our  fame  b  attacked,  let 
us  carefblly  inquire,  if  we  are  *  suffering  for 
righteoasness*  sake,*  or  for  our  own  faulte ;  bt 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  the 
censures  we  have  incurred.  Even  if  we  ara 
snfiering  in  the  cause' of  God,  may  we  not  havi* 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  our  im. 
prudence,  oar  obstinacy,  our  vanity ;  by  our  seal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  earnestness  without 
temper?  Let  us  inquire,  whether  our  rsvilers 
have  not  some  foundation  for  the  charge? 
Whether  we  have  not  sought  our  own  glory  mora 
than  that  oC  €rod  7  WheUier  we  are  not  mora 
disappointed  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  sastained?  Whether,  though  our  views 
were  right  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
mach  uloyed  by  human  mixtures?  Whether 
neglecting  to  count  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  saccess, 
and  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  applause,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  *  the  Man  of  Sorrows.* 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit  our- 
selves as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  motives, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct,  the  un- 
feigned sincerity  of  our  endeavours,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  this  divine  beatitude. 
When  we  really  find,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  for  kit  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  la^ 
boured,  however  that  labour  may  have  been 
mingled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  *  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad.*  Submission  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  and  fbrgiveneas  into 
love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  propriety  of  introducing  Religion  tn 
general  eonvertation. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
opinion  warmly  maintained  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  rubs  for 
the  mariagement  of  religious  debate  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  It  is,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no  occasion  to 
be  introduced  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di- 
versity  of  sentiment  upon  it  b  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
our  minds,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  ^to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  b  too  grave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  in  the  miscellaneous 
circle  of  social  discourse,  much  less  in  the  fbs- 
tive  effusions  of  convivial  cheerfulness.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least 
insist,  that  should  religion,  on  other  grounds,  be 
found  entitbd  to  social  discussion,  the  last  ob- 
servation, if  true,  would  prove  convivial  cheer- 
fulneaa  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather^  than  reli^on  inadmissible 
into  cheerful  parties.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
retort  diffieult  of  evasion,  that  where  to  intro- 
doee  Rehfion  herself  b  to  endanger  her  hoooor, 
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there  she  rather  sufTcrs  in  reputation  by  the  pre- 
WDceof  Jicr  friend.  The  man  endeared  by  con- 
Tiction  to  his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  k>n|^, 
much  Ie«9  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  ob* 
ject  of  })is  affections :  and  he  whose  zeal  once 
determined  him  *  to  know  nothing*  amongst  his 
asjificiatcs,  *  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,* 
never  could  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter* 
prc:alion«  which  would  admit  a  Christian  into 
scenes  where  every  thing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  mi^^ht  be  recognized  with  credit 

These  principles  api)ear  so  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible, that  the  question  fecms  rather  to  call 
lor  a  ditferent  statement,  viz. — Why  religrioa 
should  not  bo  deemed  admissible  into  every  so- 
cial meetings  and  friendly  circle  in  which  a 
Christian  himself  would  chooirO  to  be  found  7 
That  it  is  too  weighty  and  important  a  subject 
for  discussion,  is  an  arcrument,  which,  standing 
•lone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  nerer  talk  of  thw*.  v  I.irii  riost  nearly  in- 
terests them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  is  true,  introduce 
a  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
no  one  is  interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  ?  Or 
where  will  topics  be  fi)und  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  places  and 
circumstances,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind  ? 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.    We  never  observed  men  grow 
indifferent  to  thoir  health,  their  affairs,  their 
friends,  their  c:ountry,  in  proportion  as  these 
were  made  the  subjects  of  .their  familiar  dis- 
course.    On  the  contrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
ticed as  the  offspring  of  silence.     The  man  who 
never  mentions  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral  most  likely  to  forget  him.     And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  onk,  greater  than  any 
aarthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,*  when  mentioned 
discreetly  in   conversation,  we   generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public     *  Familiarity,*  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt  ;*  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honestly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.     But  *  familiarity* 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.    To  us 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
profit,*  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
familiarized,  rather  by  education  than  feeling, 
lo  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refer  it  to  a  still  more 
criminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
professors  of  religion  share  with  the  profane,  of 
railing  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
obeervation  or  even  a  Scriptural  quotation.  *  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,*  is 
surely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
bur  as  the  pulpit.  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
been  always  exempt  from  this  imfU'opriaty.  Dr. 
Johnaoa  has  loog  nnoe  prooounoed  a  jost  dra^rn 


'  from  the  Bible,  the  Tulgarest  becmuse  the( 
of  all  jests. — And  far  from  perverting  religioai 
topics  to  such  a  purpose  himself^  a  feeling  Oiris* 
tian  would  not  often  be  (bund,  where  such  wooli 
be  the  piobable  consequence  of  offering  a  pmi 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religious  qnestioBi 
are  oAcn  productive  of  dispute  and  altercatioa 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  exaggerated 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  This  dr 
cumstance  may  in  some  measure  aroount  fti 
the  smgular  reception  which  a  religious  remark 
is  oflen  observed  to  meet  with  in  tiie  world.  I* 
is  curious  to  notice  J  he  surprise  and  alani 
which,  on  such  occasions,  will  frequently  per- 
vade the  party  present.  The  remark  is  reeeivtd 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  tfat 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species  ef 
intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  the  cob* 
pany  without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  to 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parenL  A  fear 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  tfat 
feeling  is — *  We  know  not  into  what  it  msv 
grow:  it  is  therefore  safer  to  stifle  it  in  tk 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the  implicfl 
sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  matteaue  imli, 
so  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on  rcli* 
gious  subjects,  the  very  cause  which  operates  ■; 
unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which  it  laboon 
to  obviate  7     Is  not  the  very  infrequency  of  aa> 
ral  or  religious  o'oservations,  a  sufficient  aceooa: 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irrila> 
tion  said  to  be  consequent  upon   their  intioda& 
tion  7     And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  sock 
icligious  topics  as  may  legitimately  arise  is 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  as  It  is  froo 
conversation,  might  not  its  occasional  recurrfsce 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  iato- 
resting,  certainly  as  instructive,  and  afler  all  u 
safe,  as  *  a  close  committee  on   the  weather,*  or 
any  other  of  the  authorized  topics  which  arc 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  a5  of  instnic- 
tion  ?     People  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  re- 
garded at  a  distance  ;  as  if  even  a  respectful  ig- 
norance were  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  faaailiar 
approach.    This  reserve,  however,  does  not  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  much  as  of  mystery,  to  rt^ 
ligion.     An  able  writer*  has  observed,  *  that  «u 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devoboa 
which  was  the  most  impure,  and  the  only  thisf 
that  was  commendable  in  it  is,  that  it  was  kept 
a  ^reat  mystery.*     He  approves  of  nothing  h 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it- 
self from  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But  Christiani- 
ty requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  soch  mys 
terious  recesses.     She  does  not,  like  the  Easlcn 
monarchs,  owe  her  dignity  to  her  oonccalmeoL 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  honoured  when 
most  known,  and  most  revered  where  most  dear, 
ly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  tliat  hints  rather  than  sr 
gumont  belong  to  our  present  undertaking.  In 
this  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  aC- 
fer  a  few  general  observations,  upon  the  differ 
ent  occasions  on  which  a  well  regulated  miod 
would  be  solicitous  to  introduce  religion  btc 
social  discourse.    The  person  poaaessed  of  soeb 
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A  mind,  would  be  mainly  anxious,  in  a  eociety 
jf  Christiane,  that  something  should  appear  in- 
dicative of  their  profession.  He  would  accord- 
ingly feel  a  strong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  he 
plainly  perceived  his  company  engaged  on  no 
other  topic  either  innocently  entertaining,  or  ra- 
tionally  instructive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
oy  no  means  cloud  his  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patience to  his  countenance,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
circle.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  endeavour  to 
feel  additional  interest  in  his  neighbour's  sug- 
gestions,  in  proportion  as  he  hoped  in  turn  to 
attract  notice  to  his  own.  He  would  show  long 
forbearance  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious 
toleration.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
reasonable allusion  to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
•cquiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimina- 
lion,  most  particularly  where  he  felt  the  senti- 
ments or  the  zeal  of  his  company  to  be  not  con- 
genial with  his  own.  His  would  be  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap- 
proach his  native  shore  without  carefully  watch- 
ing the  winds,  and  sounding  the  channels ; 
knowing  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  company,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
tije  point  of  a  rock. 

Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  days  \^e 
live  in,  afford  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  occurrence,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  connection,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progressive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 
may  be  approached  through  the  most  obvious 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
:'js  approaches  fo  such  an  nliimate  object,  pro- 
{{ressive  ,  ii  will  know  tnoo  where  to  stop,  rather 
indeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  of  its  sentiments, 
avovJing  a^  v'el)  what  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
fecnnical  m  language,  it  will  make  them  at  once 
appear  not  the  ebullition  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 
gination, but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  un- 
derstanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion  or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
{Vfood  taste  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  hrm  the  most  elegant 
speaker  whose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
tree  from  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined  to  what  place  he  owes  his  birth.  A 
;x>Iished  critic  of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
of  her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
Tdult  obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics,  since 
tiic  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  a  great  philosopher.  Why  must 
religion  have  her  Patamnity  ?  Why  must  the 
( 'hristian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
scholar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate?  Why  should 
n  valuable  truth  be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or 
lanatical  expression  ?  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  the  one  is  mistakingly  intended  to  set  off 
the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  enchasing  our 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.* 

We  must  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
vithout  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more  deli- 
tatfB  tntroductioD  of  religioo,  io  the  way  of  re- 


proof. Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  religious  con 
duct  to  which  we  feci  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuist, 
who  would  lay  down  general  rules  on  a  subject 
where  the  consciences  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other :  and  feeble  too  of)en 
will  be  its  justest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  /hsh  m  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  erected  for  its 
own  guv^nce.  even  by  conscience  itself. 

Cert&inly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respect,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  found  to  be  irresistible.  And  cer- 
tainly  the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  society,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  frown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  have 
never  before  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  case  might  inflame  his  resentment  without 
amending  his  fault. — Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error,  one  object 
should  ever  bo  steadily  kept  in  view — to  con- 
ciliate  rather  than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not 
to  insult,  tc  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  ^ 
and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a  gratificaUon, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  con- 
science,  not  the  effect  of  choice. 

The  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  ccmd- 
sulted.  The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re. 
proved  in  private,  perhaps  in  writing.  Age, 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance, 
above  all,  that  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especiall^f 
call  for,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  must  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
possess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  closest 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  of\en  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist.* — And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolence  towards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  for  the  right  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so  cf\en 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Christian 
virtue ;  that  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  followers  of  him 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.*  And  when  we  are  . 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  hi|^« 
est  confiderations  for  the  trial ;  we  must 
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der  him,  who  (throug^h  hii  faithful  reproofs) 
*  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinnera  against 
himself/  And  when  even  from  Moses  we  hear 
the  truly  evangelical  precept,  *  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not  suffer  sin  np> 
on  liim  ;*  we  must  duly  weigh  how  strongly  its 
performance  is  enforced  upon  ourselves,  by  the 
conduct  of  one  greater  thai)  Moses,  who  express- 
ly *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  his  footsteps.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Christian  Watchfulness. 

Ow  all  the  motivetr  to  vigilance  and  selfdisci- 
pline  which  Christianity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  DH>re  powerful  than  the  danger,  from  which 
even  religious  peisons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening  in  zeal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
oould  affirm,  that  coldness  in  religion  is  confined 
to  the  irreligiouif !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
f  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  compas- 
sion with  which  we  contemplate  the  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
ffent,  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  inti>  want 
From  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  differs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility,  and  self  in- 
spection, which  religion  can  make  to  him  *  who 
thinketh  he  standeth  ;*  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  *  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die.* 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifferent,  afler  having  made  not  only  a  profes- 
sion but  a  progress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
sonable motive  of  triumph  to  the  profane,  not 
(me  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  profession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion,  or  which  is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a 
mind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itself  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee- 
ble principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found  sof 
ficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
out  his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  only 
an  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
ence, and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
stances the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  religious  men  are  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  some  are  more  prude- 1,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
others.  AAer  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
character,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
finned,  and  the  defection  of  others  pronounced  ! 
to  be  infaUible  | 


There  aceiits  *n  he  this  marked  distiu^ioiiB 
the  different  opinions  which  reli{;ious  and  vorid. 
ly  men  entertain  respecting  human  eorroptioa 
The  candid  Christian  is  contented  to  believe  il, 
as  an  indisputable  general  truth,  while  he  ii 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  Of  the  iD6» 
vidua],  nor  does  he  allow  himself  to  give  iaO 
credit  to  particular  instances  without  proof.  Tht 
man  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  6am 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  to  soi- 
pect  the  individual :  Thus  his  knowledge  W 
mankind  not  only  furnishes  a  prooC  bat  oit' 
strips  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  :  though  he  di. 
nies  it  as  a  proposition  of  Scriptore,  he  is  eaga 
to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  experimenU 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  man  by  hisd^ 
parture  from  the  principles  with  which  he  ap* 
peared  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies  the  thoagb. 
less,  and  grieves  the  serious  mind,  never  was  t 
sound  and  genuine  Christian.  His  religion  «•» 
perhaps  taken  up  on  some  accidental  circan. 
stance,  built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  \ij 
some  evanescent  cause  ;  and  though  it  caaofll 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  hit 
forward  profession  and  prominent  seal,  to  di- 
ceive  others,  it  it*  probable  that  he  himself  was 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  nnade  too  sore  of 
himself  His  early  profession  was  probably  n. 
ther  bold  and  ostentatious ;  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  cot 
easily  tenable,  and  from  which  a  descent  vooU 
be  but  too  observable.  While  he  thonefat  bt 
never  could  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strcnetb, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  .he 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  those  whooi 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  thoogb 
they  had  started  together,  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  course,  if  in  the  ootie: 
of  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  and  selfdistruft- 
ing  humility  were  to  im)K»s«  a  temporarv  re- 
straint on  the  forwardness  of  outtcard  proies»ioa7 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  littii 
suspicion  of  the  deceitfulncsK  of  his  own,  wodd 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  an  iO 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  ronvtrt  be- 
come an  established  Christian,  but  would  safe 
the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  receive  a  Iraii 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  his  desertion  (roni 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  ia 
this  country  began  their  religious  career  with 
this  graceful  humility.  They  would  not  safer 
their  change  of  character,  and  their  adoptifiiof 
new  principles,  and  a  new  course  to  be  blasnoed 
abroad,  as  the  affectionate  zeal  of  their  confides> 
tial  friends  would  have  advised,  till  the  princi- 
ples they  had  adopted  were  established,  and 
worked  into  habits  of  piety  ;  till  time  and  expe* 
rience  had  evinced  that  the  jirrace  of  God  had 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their  pnv 
gress  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  i»> 
ferred  from  the  modesty  of  thrir  ontset.  They 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  dif& 
culties  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  aai 
experience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  thrnogh  diviK 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  ua 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  cooTert  Pff 
haps  religion  was  only,  as  we  hate  hinted  sbs 
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Rrhere,  one  pursuit  among*  many  which  bo  had 
taken  up  when  other  pursuita  failed,  and  which 
tie  now  layi  down  becaufte,  his  f&ith  not  being 
rooted  and  grounded,  fails  also ;— or  the  tempta- 
tion arising  from  without  might  concur  with  the 
failure  witiiin.  If  vanity  be  his  infirmity,  he 
idll  shrink  from  the  pointed  disapprobation  of 
lis  superiors.  If  the  love  of  novelty  be  his  be. 
letting  weakness,  the  very  peculiarity  and  strict- 
less  of  religion,  the  very  marked  departure 
from  the  *  gay  and  primrose  path*  in  which  he 
lad  before  been  Accustomed  to  walk,  which  first 
ittracted,  now  repels  him.  The  attention  which 
lb  early  deviation  from  the  manners  of  the 
world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
low  disgusts  him.  The  very  opposition  which 
>nce  animated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discou- 
ra^d  at  the  near  view,  subdued  by  the  required 
practice,  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which,  as 
I  speculation,  had  appeared  do  delightful.  Per- 
iaps  his  fancy  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
[Christian  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 
imitate  :  a  feeling  which  tales  of  martial  prow. 
»ss,  or  deeds  of  chivalry,  something  that,  pro- 
oaisincr  celebrity  and  exciting  emulation,  had 
>Aen  kindled  before.  Th^  truth  is,  religion  had 
Mily  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  had 
been  Icfl  out  of  the  question. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  his  first  awaken- 
iug,  soon  religion  only  as  something  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  he  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done 
in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  was  habitual 
lo  the  old  one  left  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
not  reckon  on  tlie  consistency  which  the  Chris- 
tian life  demands.  Warm  affections  rendered 
the  practice  of  some  riji;ht  actions  easy  to  him  ; 
but  lie  did  not  include  in  his  faulty  and  imper- 
feet  scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
the  renouncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
way,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 
to  which  every  man  pledges  himself,  when  ho 
Bnlists  under  the  banner  of  Christ  The  cross 
vbich  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  bear. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 
in  alHiction,  and  he  is  now  happy : — when  he 
s'a«  in  bad  circumstances,  and  he  is  now  grown 
ifflucnt.  Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 
sranting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
project  by  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
IB  something  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
:arry  certain  points  which  he  had  in  view ; 
lomething  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de. 
Eiscts,  in  his  former  conduct,  and  white-wash  a 
lomewhat  sullied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
may  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  soflen- 
Bd  by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
he  never  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
lolutions.  These  new  enchantments  make  it 
not  so  cosy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
bee  and  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  world 
wore  a  frowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
pect. Or  he  is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  transferred  from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
where  to  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
fashionable  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 
closure of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to  his 
credit,  he  sot  oat  with  taking  pains  Co  conceal 
Vol.  I. 


it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  gradon.  oblivion, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting'  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  slightly  sketching,  may  by  his  incon. 
stancy  do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  are 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  bis  consistency 
and  perseverance  effect  essential  good.  Even 
the  sincere,  and  to  all  appearance,  Uie  establish, 
ed  Christian,  especially  if  his  situation  in  life 
be  easy,  and  his  course  smooth  and  prosperona, 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own 
heart  For  such  a  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various  arc 
the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages. 
When  therefore  we  suspect  our  hearts  of  any 
declension  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our. 
selves  with  what  we  were  in  the  preceding  week 
or  month,  but  what  we  were  at  the  supposed 
heig'ht  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  its 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  are 
brought  into  contrast,  the  change  will  be  stri. 
kingly  obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet  forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  connexion 
for  tinton  it  cannot  be  called,  it  i»  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religious  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takes  place;  a  circumstance  easily  accoontee 
for  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  ma} 
be  led  by  a  stroncf  affection  which  assumes  thf 
shape  of  virtue,  mto  a  fond  desire  of  establish 
ing  his  children  advontageously  in  the  world 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best.  In  order  to  raisf 
those  whom  he  loves  to  a  station  above  theii 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  wil 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  tc 
make  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  foi 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre 
nuously  contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are  mosi 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  affections , 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  layi 
such  characters  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling'  and  the  obdurate  are  less 
exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his  livinjf 
nnder  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — He  ought  to  con* 
ciliate  his  good  will  by  every  means  which  rec 
titude  cun  sanction.  But  though  his  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  ol 
those  means,  he  will  ttke  care  never  to  let  hi* 
discretion  intrench  on  his  integrity 
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If  he  be  under  obligations  to  him,  be  may  be 
in  dangrer  of  testifyin&r  his  gratitude,  and  far- 
therinfir  hiu  hopea  by  Hoino  electioneering  ma- 
Dceuvrcfl,  and  by  too  mach  e!ectioneerin|^  aociety. 
He  niay,  unawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con- 
ibrmity  to  his  fricnd^s  habits,  too  much  convivi* 
ality  in  his  society.  And  when  ho  witncsseth 
K>  much  kindness  end  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
possibly  so  much  usefulness  and  benevolence  in 
his  life,  ho  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  himself  may  be  wrongs;  to  accuse  himself  of 
bein^  somewhat  churlish  in  bin  own  temper,  a 
little  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  hard 
in  hiH  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  still  more  likely  to  fall  into  thin  error  if  he 
expects  a  favour  than  if  ho  has  obtained  it ;  for 
Uioutrh  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  arc  raised  by  gratitude — ^The  favour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  softened 
di8;»ositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
tabl«%  and  the  bewitching  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  by  the  sof\  accommodations  which  opu. 
lenc*  exhibits  ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  tc  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im. 
possibly,  lead  by  degrees  to  a  cri^ninal  timidity 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  suppf)rting  the  strictness  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
feit the  independence  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  order 
to  ma^rni fy  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  oftice. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness  in 
lelf-exarni nation,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
|)ersifiting  to  believe — for  the  films  are  now  grow- 
mg  thick  over  his  spiritual  sight — that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  toacf.  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
ofTondcr,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.' 

Still  ho  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  faults 
of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  begins  to  fan- 
cy he  has  carried  too  far,  secure  for  his  future 
life  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  in  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  cxi)ectation  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  ho  insensibly  grows  c^Id  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  He  begins  to 
lament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converts,  that  he  sees  but  small  effects 
oi'his  lal)ours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  from  a  ministry  which 
is  exorcised  on  such  rjurstionable  grounds.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
old  ideas.  Ho  feasts  hi^  imagination  with  the 
prospect  o**  a  more  fruitful  barveit  on  an  un- 


known,  and  perhaps  an  onbroken  aoi* — as  it  to 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  um 
every  where ;  at  if  the  labourer  vcrre  accooali. 
ble  for  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not  foidT 
for  bia  own  assidaity  ;  as  if  actual  doty,  futil 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circnmtcribcc 
sphere  in  which  God  has  cast  oar  lot,  is  dc: 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories  of  tiu 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  specuhlinai 
and  improbable  projects,  for  the  benefit  even  <>r 
a  whole  district ;  while,  in  the  indulgence  oe' 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own 'specific  and  ^ 
pointed  work  lies  neglected,  or  is  perfocnec 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  so  naturally  infatuates  the  judgncBt, 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  Imk  te 
far,  and  yet  do  not  look  far  enough.  Wf  look 
too  far  when  passing  over  the  actual  duties  of  tk 
immediate  scene,  we  form  long  connected  train 
of  future  projects,  and  indulge  our  thoogbti  ic 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  leact  pn. 
bable.  And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  vha 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shuot  beyond  i£ 
these  little  earthly  distances,  to  tliat  state,  falMh 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  tk 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  con6Ded  ts 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  precariogeooi 
of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limits  toourdenipu. 
it  should  furnish  incitements  to  our  applicUx 
Distant  projects  are  too  apt  to  slacken  prtfes: 
industry  ;  while  the  magnitude  of  schemes,  pro- 
bably impracticable,  may  render  our  actual  es> 
ertions  cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the  lai: 
to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  honoanbk 
means  of  improving  his  condition  which  ercrj 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  hitnsel; 
and  to  his  family.  Saints  as  well  as  sinners 
have   in  common,  what  a  great  genius  calk 

*  certain  inconvenient  appetites  of  eating  vd 
drinking  ;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  bodr  maH 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent  meav 
of  fair  gratification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  ifi 
justice  that  the  most  diligent  labourer  sbooki  k 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  lew! 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the  hem 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  his  )m 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  the  taiiK 
laudable  desire  for  their  comfortable  establHk> 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advancemce* 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitious  viev  f  tu 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  metbefr 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  avovcc 
principles.  Professing  to  *  seek  first  the  kiof- 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,*  be  ou^bt  k 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  eoUcitodt 
than  those  who  profess  it  less  zealously.  Ave* 
in^  a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  otbe: 
thmgs  will,  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  neea 
sary,  *  be  added  unto  him,'  he  should,  as  it  i? 
obvious  he  commonly  docs,  manifest  pracUcaOf. 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gradoai 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  expreMO 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  to  comfbit 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  i* 

*  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  givegns 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  ik^f 
from  them  that  live  a  godly  lift.* 
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It  is  ono  of  the  trials  of  faith  appended  to  the 
■acred  otVice,  that  its  ministert,  like  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  are  liable  to  go  out,  *  not  knowing 
whither  they  go  ;*  and  this  not  only  at  their 
first  entrance  into  their  profession,  but  through 
•Jifc  ;  an  inconvenience  to  which  no  other  pro- 
fession, is  necessarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  laugh 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  function  in 
contempt,  deride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and  even  un- 
necessarily bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex- 
claim  with  as  much  complacency  in  their  ridi- 
cule, as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  truiii — *  A 
^reat  cause  ef  commisseration  truly,  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  starving  curacy  to  a  plentiful  bene- 
fice, or  from  the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  bo  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  !* 

Wo  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
o€  independence,  from  a  life  of  penury  to  com- 
fort, or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
vision.— But  does  the  ironical  ruraarker  rate  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  ho  insists  that  money  is  that  chief  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  much,  we  beg 
leave  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  only  good.  We 
are  above  the  afiectalion  of  pretending  to  con- 
dole with  any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there 
are  feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  xensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
values  more  intimately  than  silver  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  now  connexions  to  form,  and  that  frequent- 
ly at  an  advanced  period  of  life  7  Connexions, 
perhaps  less  valuable  than  those  he  is  quitting  ? 
la  it  nothing  for  a  faithful  minister  to  be  sepa- 
rated I'rom  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whose  progress  has 
constituted  his  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make 
his  jov  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafler  7 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
affections  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances  :  to 
a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  character,  a  change 
however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exile 
than  a  promotion.  While  he  gratefully  accepts 
the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edifying  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
human  things.  These  considerations  we  con. 
fcss  add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  i)ersons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 
situdes,  to  our  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
holy  office. 

i'o  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
oi"  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liablcness  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  being  more  especially  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
posture  of  preparation,  having  *  their  loins  gird- 
ed, their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.*  They  have  also  the  same  promises 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert — 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
may  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  God  under 
mil  difficulties. — *  Fear  not — I  am  thy  shield  and 
U17  exceeding  great  reward.' 


But  there  are  perils  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that  though 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  delicious  cup  ot*  ap 
plause,  be  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that  is  good  are  formidable,  be 
cause  unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  oi 
popularity,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  tht 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king 
dom,  or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre 
served  it,  is  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoih 
by  acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher  ;  be- 
cause their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetuaL  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  he  who  feels  his  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly gaard  against  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  of\en  undistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  ho  may 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and  hii 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  he  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be  always  satinfied  with  the  atten- 
tion  and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  unleas 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  followed  by  exclusive  attachment 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates  a 
spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  foUowen 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chria- 
tianity.  They  will  be  more  busied  in  opposing 
Paul  to  Apollos,  than  looking  unto  *  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;*  than  in  bring* 
ing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religioua 
gossip  may  assume  the  place  of  religion  itselC 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  generated,  and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be  dia- 
cussed  and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virtu- 
ous conduct*^ 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  afiec- 
tionate  attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification  ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adopted 
by  some  injudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  ratlier  to  erect  their  fa- 
vourite into  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
him  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  iro- 
mediately  on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  formerly  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  that  seriousness  in  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit.  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  been 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  potion  that  the  same  ex- 
actness in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watch- 

*  This  polemic  tattle  Is  of  a  totally  ditferent  character 
fh>in  that  species  of  religious  conversation  reeomroeiideil 
I  u  the  preesding  cliapCar. 
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lalnesB  in  his  daily  condact,  is  not  eqasllj  ne- 
cessmry  in  the  advanced  prog^ss  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  religious  coarse  ?  He  does  not  de- 
sist from  warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual 
necessity  of  these  things,  bat  is  be  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself  7 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in- 
culcation without  the  practice  7  It  is  not  pro. 
bable  indeed  that  he  goes  so  fiir  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  emmpt  case,  but  he  slides  from 
indolence  into  the  exemption,  as  if  its  avoidance 
were  not  so  necessary  for  him  as  for  others. 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the  holy 
offices  so  oflen  that  he  may  be  in  danger  on  the 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  that 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  he  set  out : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan. 
ger — we  advert  only  to  its  possibility — that  his 
very  ezactnen  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealous  expo- 
sition  of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  satisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi. 
cm]  application  of  them  to  himself 

But  God,  by  reqniring  exemplary  diligence 
in  the  devotion  of  his  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependance  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  that 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  it  not  sought ; 
or,  which  is  an  awful  consideration,  may  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  given,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  thb  unhappily  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know- 
ledge  was  bately  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  information  but 
to  convey  it  Perhaps  the  public  success  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  has  been  uniformly  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  petitions  in  the  closet;  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
from  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  fVom  the  writer's 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  oflence  to  any  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  the  indefatigable  labourer  in  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  has,  as  must  oflen  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  failed  of  producing  their  desired 
effect,  in  some  instance,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited; — if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired, this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself,  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very 
end.  Where  his  usefulness  has  been  obviously 
great,  the  true  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
the  recollection  that  he  is  only  an  instrument. 
Where  it  has  been  less,  the  defeat  of  his  hopes  | 


offers  the  best  occasion,  which  he  will  not  fail  te 
use  for  improving  his  humility.  Thus  he  maj 
always  be  assured  that  good  has  been  doac 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  hie  labour  wiD 
not  have  been  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
True  and  FaUe  ZfL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  ea> 
tivating  that  self-knowledge  which  we  have 
elsewhere  recommended,  to  discover  what  is  the 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which  ere  the  stroof. 
est  tendencies  of  our  character;  to  discover 
where  our  disposition  requires  restraint,  asd 
where  we  may  be  safely  trusted  with  soom 
liberty  of  indulgence.  If  the  temper  be  fervid 
and  that  fervour  be  happily  directed  to  reiigioo, 
the  most  consummate  prudenee  will  be  reqoistte 
to  restrain  its  excesses  without  freezing  its 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  end  diffidence  be 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danc:erof 
falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity  with  regard 
Ui  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  coo- 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  easy  a  con- 
formity with  the  habits  of  others.  It  wUl  there- 
fore be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  self-govera- 
inent,  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains 
its  outward  expression  where  it  wonld  be  oa- 
seasonable,  or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self  denial  in  the  fearful  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  timiditi, 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  vba 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all  lesser  fears  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understanding  and  his  con- 
science  thoroughly  enlightened ;  to  take  aa 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whdb  compreben- 
sive  scheme  of  Christianity,  bat  of  his  owo 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  tkt 
defects  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  tkt 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Throofk 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  he  may 
really  be  following  up  some  good  tendcnej, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  he  is  not  wrosf 
either  in  his  motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wronF  in  the  mode, 
wrong  in  the  application,  though  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefbre  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  his  better  qualities,  aad 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 
cess. 

His  seal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  secular 
or  religious  has  ever  been  attained;  which  is 
essential  to  the  acquiaition  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  that  principle 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  to  reach  tbt 
perfection  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  yet  hardly  fail  to 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  bis  knov- 
ledge  of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  jodgmeat 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  sol 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  itKslC 
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Zeal,  indeed,  ii  not  to  much  an  individual 
Tirtue  as  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling  which 
exults  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
o  lowing  tints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
said  of  zeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before  we 
can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal  be 
really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  con- 
tending for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
cross  road,  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  about 
the  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be- 
tween them.  One  insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other 
maintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
desired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good  or 
an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  himself  cheerful 
by  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit,  but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict  Not  only  the  cause, 
therefore,  in  which  zeal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
but  the  principle  itself  must  be  under  due  regu. 
lation:  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gets  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  much  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention, 
carry  him  involuntarily  beyond  his  destined 
point — That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
leading which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  *  in  a  good  cause,* 
that  we  *  must  be  zealously  afiTected;'  which  im- 
plies this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
zeal.  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
for  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  always  so  affected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, with  which  a  misguided  zeal  has  so  oflen 
afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  yet 
the  overruling  wisdom  of  Providence  educing 
good  from  evil,  made  the  very  calamities  which 
false  zeal  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing that  true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we 
owe  the  glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
those  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  church.  This  effect,  though  a  clear  vindi- 
cation of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
is  no  apology  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera- 
tions  of  true  and  false  zesl,  which  though  appa- 
rent!? only  different  modifications  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  brought  into  contact,  repug- 
nant, and  even  destructive  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
difibrent  effects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  principle  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  ? 

As  a  striking  proof  that  (he  necessity  for  cau- 
tion is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holv  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  zeal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  furnisties  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
for  good  and  fto  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha- 
racter, which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied. — 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Liet  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  days  of  the  years.  I^t  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  deatn  stain  it* — It  was  a  zeal  the 
most  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  most 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  P'io- 
rentine,*  when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of  a  public  festivity,  she  con 
trived  to  involve- her  guest  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  gene- 
ral  mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  Tb^ 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  witl^ 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph. — Medal)9 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  n^ 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persccutioi]. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  the  perniciouti 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Demotion  was 
called  in  to  be 

The  crown  and  consummation  of  their  erime. 

The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sane* 
tify  the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thanking  God  finr 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark*s  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery.— This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  God 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  less 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crimct 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his  age, 
revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessing  on  bis  kingdom.  One 
species  of  crime  was  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  ip 
his  days  of  mad  ambition. — But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 

*  Catharine  de  Medici. 

f  See  Thuanus  for  a  most  afltetinf  and  exact  aecooai 
of  this  direfUl  massacre. 
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«vtn  a  miserable  atonement  for  the  blood  which 
niijiirtt  acrgrepsion  had  shed  in  fi>reign  warn. 

It  was  this  impious  and  cruel  zeal  which  in- 
iipired  the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting  the  most 
infernal  tribunal  which  ever  inventive  bigotry 
projected  to  dishonour  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pertinacious  barbarity  has  conti- 
nued for  above  six  centuries,  to  afflict  the  hu. 
man  race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious  zeal 
wc  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel  back  into  re- 
mote history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happy  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
can  furnish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pure,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  zeal.  Not 
to  swell  the  list,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  bo  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety.  These  are 
institutions  which  boar  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  originating  in  party,  founded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  the  whole  habitable 
globe, — *  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.' 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  characters,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
iti  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people's  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own  ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
honse,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observable  that  the  outcry 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  tJie  clamour  in  its 
favour  by  these  professors  of  religion.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  religionist 
evaporates  in  censuring  their  impiety,  and  in 
eagerness  for  Iheir  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  supposed  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  respecting 
ten].  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  the  two  principles  are  ac- 
cused of  maintaining  separate  interests.  This 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  charity  is  the 
nrm  associate  of  that  zeal  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  infal- 
iible  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zeal  which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair 
ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneous  is  not  a 
little  prcvolcnl — that  whore  there  is  much  zeal 
there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
sober  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  neglect  to 
provide  for  it<)  own  success  ;  and  would  that  suc- 
cess be  provided  for,  without  employing  for  its 
accomplishment,  every  precaution  which  prn- 
<|ence  can  suggest  ? — True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
oe  as  discreet  as  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that 
its  warmest  efforts  will  be  neither  cfTectual,  nor 
lasting,  without  those  provisions  which  discre- 
tion alone  can  make.  No  quality  ia  ever  pos- 
■Mied  in  perfection  where  Its  opposite  is  want- 


I  mg ;  zeal  is  not  Christrian  fervour,  but  suima 
I  heat,  if  not  associated  with    charity  and  yn 
dence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  g'ood  things,  is  fn. 
quently  calumniated  because  it  is  not  onderstood 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  censure,  as  beiof 
the  efiervescenoe  of  that  weak  but  well  roeaniof; 
mind  which  will  defeat  the  efforts  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  every  other  good  propensity. 

That  most  valuable  faculty  therefore  of  in. 
tellectual  man,  the  judgment,  the  enlightened, 
impartial,  unbiassed  judgment,  naost  be  kept  Li 
perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to  determine  also 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given  case, 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  valot 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrimiaa. 
tion  we  may  be  fighting  a  windmill,  when  ve 
fancy  we  are  attacking  a  fort.  We  must  profve 
not  only  whether  tlie  thing  contended  for  be 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  a 
our  eagerness  to  attain  this  subordinate  good  wc 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  things  of 
more  real  consequence.  Whether  the  value  we 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginary. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we  ds 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  to 
fall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or  our  own  party, 
more  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  wortk: 
whether  wc  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  ourselvei 
by  our  pertinacity,  and  to  append  ourselves  to 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  principle  ;  and  tbaa, 
as  popularity  is  oflen  gained  by  the  worst  part 
of  a  man's  character,  whether  we  do  not  prind- 
paily  persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popakr. 
The  favourite  adage  that  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pat  k 
chandelle^  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  moUo 
to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which  divide  and 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  circom- 
stantials,  for  ceremonies  different  in  themf^lvef, 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  has  un- 
happily assisted  in  causing  irreparable  8epan> 
tions  and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  wbieti 
have  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  net 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  faith  and 
practice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question,  u 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  wbosp 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indication 
and  oven  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  bummr 
zeal .  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  sinceri^  n 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  zoal  is  generated  by  ignorance  it 
is  fommonly  fostered  by  self-will.  TTiat  which 
we  have  embraced  through  false  judgment  vt 
maintain  through  false  honour. — Pride  is  gene- 
rally called  in  to  nurse  the  oflfVpring  of  errcr. 
It  is  from  this  confederacy  that  we  frequently 
see  those  who  arc  perversely  zealou<«  lor  poiatf 
which  can  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  whether  they  are  rejected  or  retained^ 
cold  and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  whidi 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentoos  truths,  all  indii 
ble  duties,  are,  in  the  Inrninoos  tolame 
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ration,  made  so  obvious  that  those  may  read  who 
run ;  the  contested  matters  are  not  only  so  com. 
paraiively  little  as  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  heat  they  excite,  but  are  rendered  so 
doubtful,  not  in  tiiemseWes,  but  by  the  opposite 
systems  built  on  them,  that  he  who  fights  for 
them  is  not  always  sure  whether  he  bo  right  or 
not ;  and  if  he  carry  his  point  he  can  make  no 
moral  use  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his 
concern.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered. 
The  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
pended on  its  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  his 
right  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The  Gospel  assigns  very  different  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com. 
manded  duties.  It  by  no  means  censure*  those 
who  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
mont  inconsiderable  ty  thes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
was  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre* 
ferred  before,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
judgment,  mercy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
crisy was  pointedly  censured  by  mkekncss  itself. 

This  opposition  of  a  scrupulous  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal  Christian 
virtues,  exhibits. as  complete  and  instructive  a 
■pecinen  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks  those 
grand  pointa  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
be  conceived. 

Thin  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
fmc%  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre- 
cept enforced,  which  has  not  some  actual  ex- 
emplification attached  to  it  The  historical 
parts  uf  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
value,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant- 
ly  scattered  through  them,  are  in  general  so 
happily  illustrated  by  them.  They  are  not  dry 
aphorisms  and  cold  propositions,  which  stand 
singly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
by  tho  event,  but  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
occaBton.  The  recollection  of  tlie  principles  re- 
calls to  the  mind  tlie  instructive  story  which 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart.  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
is  at  once  preserved  and  embellished  by  the 
narrative  being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
shrine it 

True  zeal  will  first  exercise  itself  in  earnest 
desires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
fervent  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
outwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct- 
nest*  of  our  habits;  that  every  holy  affection  may 
be  f^>Ilowcd  by  its  correspondent  act,  whether 
of  obedience  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
suffrtring. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
zeal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
probability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we 
should  not  confine  the  exercise  of  our  zeal  to  our 
ecnversation,  nor  our  attention  lo  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  yet  thii,  when  not  done 
with  a  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  offen- 
sive ibrwardneti,  is  proper  and  oeefaL    It  is 
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indeed  a  natural  effx.-ct  of  zeal  to  appear  where 
it  exists,  as  a  fire  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented  from  emitting  both  light  and  heat; 
yet  wo  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  aliveu 
Pure  ical  will  cherish  every  holy  affection,  and 
by  increasing  every  pious  disposition  will  ani- 
mate us  to  every  duty.  It  will  add  new  foroe 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fresh  contrition  to  our  re- 
pentance,  additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue  It  will  give  life  to  our  devotions,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  affec- 
tions in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  ihem  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  right  affections  in  them. 
That  will  be  a  false  zeal  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts.  That 
will  be  an  illiberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  tho  other  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  our  zeal  to  mere 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expressed 
in  Scripture.  Tho  apostle  does  not  exhort  as 
to  be  zealous  only  of  good  toords  but  of  good 
iDorks,  True  zeal  ever  produces  true  benevo- 
lence. It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  well  concerted  and  weU 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  human  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenuously  labour  for  our 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten others  !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement. 
Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not  nncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  be  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  at- 
tained. Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uninstruct- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  impart- 
iug  knowledfre  should  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  effectually  check 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  zeal, 
as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended. 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  itfi  distinguishing;  and  inseparable  properties. 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  from  temperament 
but  principle.  It  will  bo  humble,  or  it  will  not 
be  Chrittian  zeal. — It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  more  effectually  promote 
its  object — It  will  be  temperate,  softening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentleness  in  the  man 
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ficr.  It  will  bo  tolerating,  willing  to  grant  what 
it  would  itself  desire. — It  will  be  forbearing,  in 
the  hope  that  the  ofience  it  censures  may  be  oc- 
casional failing  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
— It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  allowance 
for  those  imperfections  which  beings,  fallible 
themselves  ought  to  expect  from  human  infir- 
mity.— It  will  be  reasonable— employing  fair 
argument  and  affectionate  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  by  the  adoption  of  violence,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 

Ho,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself  in 
violent  anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac- 
rimonious railing,  in  reprehending  the  faults 
oi' another,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  inclination,  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  he  thinks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  (vod  service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
clearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful- 
ness than  another,  zeal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  elevation ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  its  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augments  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
stead of  increasing  her  friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc- 
ed to  be  honest  by  its  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gcntJe  by  its  effect  on  your  man. 
ners,  it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  closely  in  what  consists  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  You  will 
already  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  aflfec- 
tion.  Your  next  step  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  They  may  be  led  to  examine  what 
solid  grounds  of  difference  subsists  between  you 
and  them.  What  substantial  reasen  you  have 
for  not  going  their  lengths.  What  sound  argu- 
ment  they  can  offer  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matory distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
tained  previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  exists  is  sufliciently  obvious,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarming,  or  its 
effects  very  malignant.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  far  more  difii- 
cult  to  cure  ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficult  to  raise  a  slug- 
gish habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  zealous  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  complete  sanity  ;  bat  to  rouse  from  a 
■tate  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diate  work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac- 
eompanying  this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Cabriat  shall  give  th«e  light* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
inMennbilily  to  Eternal  mng§. 

Imsknsibiutt  to  eternal  things,  in  beings  thi 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  oai 
nen  which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodigia^ 
if  it  were  not  so  common.  It  would  be  d 
together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  instsMH 
we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  and  not  wl^ 
nessed,  were  only  heard  of,  and  not  experieaeri 

If  we  had  a  certain  proepect  of  a  g  reat  estUn 
and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  knew  laai 
be  ours  in  a  few  days ;  and  not  only  ours  as  i 
bequest,  but  an  inheritance,  not  only  as  i 
possession,  but  a  perpetuity  ;  if,  in  tlie  ifMH 
time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious  leaae,  a  paki; 
cottage  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  fall,  and  fiw 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  events  soga  hi 
turned  out,  depending  on  the  proprietor's  wili 
whether  the  ejectment  might  not  be  the  Mil 
minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  oo» 
mon  sense,  totally  to  overlook  Qur  near  ui 
noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  to 
our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  great  part  of 
our  time  and  thoughts  in  supporting  its  nm 
by  props,  and  couching  its  decays  by  deooir 
tions  7  To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  little  serdii 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  eal 
tivate  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  maniiaii, 
where  such  treasures  are  laid  up  for  us,  and  ci 
tKe  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  inspito 
of  our  neglect, — this  is  an  excess  of  inconsids 
ration,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledged 
uncertainty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to  maki 
sure  of  every  tiling  depending  on  it,  except  tkM 
eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them  to  be  rtgotu 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their  bargaini 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  propeitf , 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensur- 
ing a  reversion.  There  are  even  some  whs 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  tradi. 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calculation  of  tht 
duration  of  life  should  not  involve  a  serious  ■!• 
tention  to  its  end !  Strange,  that  the  critaoil 
annuitant  should  totally  overlook  bis  perpetuity! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  rbk  a 
fraction  of  property,  equal  care  should  not  W 
taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation  ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  characterii 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  odk 
wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  o^ 
tained  by  injustice,  or  increased  by  oppressioik 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  froa 
God,  by  the  alluring  baits  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  trc<dcherous  lore  of  Atalanta,  causes 
him  to  lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap- 
ples in  his  way.  The  shining  baits  are  obtain 
ed,  but  the  race  is  lost ! 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  caat,  businea 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure  is  to 
those  of  a  lighter  turn :  business  haa  so  sober  an 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  virtuous  it  ear- 
tainly  is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit  with- 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  bavta 
lawful  employment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  dtli 
(rence,  is  not  only  right  and  honourable  in  itatlC 
hut  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  ten:pl^ 
ti<m.* 

•  Tliai  arearatft jadse  oftanaa  liflk.  Dr.  Jnlmimi.ktf 
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When  a  man  pleads  in  his  favour,  the  dUi- 
^enoe  business  demands,  the  self-denying  prac 
tices  it  imposes,  the  patience,  tlje  regularity,  the 
industry  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 
argues  that  these  are  habits  of  virtue,  that  they 
are  a  daily  discipline  *to  the  moral  man  ;  and 
that  the  world  could  not  subsist  without  busi- 
noM,  he  argues  justly  ;— but  when  he  forgets  his 
interest  in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  neglects 
to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  ho 
nay  aui^ment  a  store  which  he;  docs  not  want, 
and,  perhaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
to  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
lator, of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  offspring 
of  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness  comparing  himself  with  the  man  of  dissi- 
pation, feels  a  fair  and  natural  consciousnen  of 
his  own  value,  and  nf  the  superionity  of  his  own 
pursuits.  But  it  is  hy  comparison  that  we  de- 
oeive  ourselves  to  our  niin.  Business,  whetlier 
professional,  commercial,  or  political,  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
on  pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  aflTectionB,  if  it  swallow  up 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity  ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit;  if  it  cherish  covctousness  ;  if  it 
engage  the  mind  in  long  viewH,  and  ambitious 
pursuits,  it  may  bo  as  dangerous,  an  iIh  more  in- 
eoneiderate  frivolous  rival.  The  grand  evil  of 
both  lies  hi  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
Nmy,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
him  who  is  the  best  employed.  The  man  of 
|rfeasore,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
himself  believe  that  ho  is  doing  right.  The  man 
plonged  in  the  serious  bUstle  of  business,  can> 
not  easily  persuade  himself  that  lie  may  bo  doing 
wrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
are  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  religion 
incessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her*s  is  a  life  of 
Darter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traflic,  so  much  in- 
dulgence for  so  many  good  works.  The  impli- 
oation  is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,*  and  it  is 
bot  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  his  requisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vant steals  a  holyday. — *  These  persons,*  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  ameiim  and  tuvm 
with  heaven  itself.*  The  set  bounds  to  God*8 
prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man*s  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
nary  ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Men  arc  too  ready  to  clamonr  for  the  pleasures 
of  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
themselves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at 
that  servant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his 
wages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  our  seeking 
that  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

often  been  heard  by  the  writer  of  these  psfErs  to  ol*- 
serve.  that  it  was  the  greatest  miifortune  which  could 
hefhl  a  man  to  have  been  bred  to  no  profession,  and  pa- 
UMtically  to  refret  that  this  initfortane  was  his  own. 
*  Tlie  leamed  and  pioos  Jolin  Smith. 
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characterises  the  real  Christian  ;  instead  of  com- 
pluining  that  we  do  not  posncss  those  consola- 
tions, which  can  be  consequent  only  on  such  a 
mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  thb  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation  ;  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  consummation  ie  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  theChristian  faith  will  strengthen 
them.  They  will  servo  diligently,  wait  patient- 
ly, love  cordially,  obey  faithfully,  and  be  stead- 
fast under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endures  to  the  end.' 

There  arc  certain  characters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rite 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget 
ful  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  in  the  less.  A  life  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equally  unfavorable  to  religion, 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op- 
posite  to  its  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fbf- 
ter  indifference  to  our  spiritual  state,  and  insen- 
sibility to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vo- 
luptuousness, if  it  be  not  a  life  of  actual  sin,  ie  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  happiness,  for 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  fVom 
God,  but  lays  it  oi)en  to  every  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  incidental 
circumstances  allure.  The  worst  passions  Ke 
dormant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgeneea^ 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  as  oceasioa 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other*s  hands  :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect.  The  looseness  of  the  principle  confirma 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli. 
gent  conduct  in  its  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
self under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief. 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  ia 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others;  whoever 
doubts  that  boundless  expense  and  magnificence* 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrung  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world,, 
may  not  be  associated  with  that  robbery  and 
murder, — let  him  turn  to  the  gorgeous  festivitiea 
and  unparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud. — There  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  from  an  audience 
composed  of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  sud- 
den  stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  shifls  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  ? — 

Where  moody  madness  la*jghing  wild 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  speeta> 
cle,  sees  tlie  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

Perverse  all  monstrous,  an  iirodigioas  things; 

beholds  tyranny  with  his  painted  vizor  of  pa- 
triotism, and  polygamy  with  her  Janua  fiioa  # 
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political  conscience  and  cojnlorfcit  afToctioii  fill 
the  fore  ground ;  while  ticcptrcd  [MirasitGa,  and  , 
pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  ffhinin^  ] 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the  | 
pilfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchs, 
All  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with  *  exits 
•nd  with  entrances,'  as  fleeting  and  ansubstan* 
tial  as  the  progeny  of  Banquo, — beiiolds  inven- 
tive but  fruitlpss  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stafre  to  conceal  the  stains  ufbl'K>d-— stains 
u  indelible  as  those  which  the  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainly  strove  to  waii)i  \ 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
delirium  she  continued  to  cry. 

Still  liPrf  *B  lli(!  "nifU  nflilrHxi ; 

Ttie  p.-rfuiuctf  i>t'  Arabia  will  not  eweetcn  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
us  not  inquire  w!ii:thcr  these  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  otfond  society,  and  discredit 
ua  with  the  wurld  ;  but  whether  they  feed  oar 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavour- 
able to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
^cnd  God  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  tiie 
^ratification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
leemer  taught  or  lived  ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
auitable  prepara,tion  for  that  stale  where  God 
himtielf,  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
\Appiness  of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  tlie  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dant^ers.  The  intollectual  vices,  the 
spiritual  nirtncos  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injurini^  the  credit.  These  have  not,  like 
roluptuousncHs,  thoir  seasons  of  alteration  and 
(>;inj)e.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope- 
.  jtion.  Envy  has  no  interval.  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intcmfierate  man  is 
•ometimcs  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble. Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reiirna  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult  of  extirpa- 
tion, they  ore  less  easy  of  detection  ;  more  hard 
to  coine  at ;  and,  as  the  citadel  holdd  out  after 
the  outworks  are  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
are  tlie  liito>t  conquered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Hen*  lies  the  distinction  l^etween  tiie  worldly 
and  th«-  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Ciirisljan  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
vice.  A:ruinet  these  propensities  he  watches, 
■trivfs  ari<i  prays :  and  though  he  is  thankful  for  : 
the  virt'iry  when  he  has  rnsisti'd  the  temptation, ' 
he  n;in  r'l-o]  no  elation  of  hc.irt  while  con^ciou** 
of  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enablci*  him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  in 
a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  hut  to  leave  otF  i-inninir:  he 
(eels  that  though  re[ientanr:e  Ih  not  a  Saviour, 
vet  tliat  there  can  he  no  salvation  whore  them 
IS  no  repentance.  Abovo  all,  he  knows  that  the 
proniiso  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
IS  the  only  solid  ground  of  romtorL  However 
eorrer.t  his  present  lite  may  tk.\  the  weight  of  ; 
past  otr<.Mices  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science, that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redc<;iner,  despair  of  pardon  fir  the  imhI  would 
leave  iiiin  hoiK-lcs^.  Ho  would  continue  to  sin, 
as  an  i>xtravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quitt.il,  would  continue  to  be  extravacant,  be- 
eauNi*  no  present  frugality  could  redeem  his 
(or me.'  debts. 


It  is  soinctiuies  pleaded  that  tlie  ULotu  aU»  t 
cd  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and  lot 
portant  employments,  by  leaving  them  no  timf 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  oininiui 
of  their  religious  duties.  These  apologies  in 
never  offered  for  any  sudh  neglect  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  is. 
evitable  return  of  his  twelve  hourfr*  labour,  «ilk» 
out  intermission  and  without  mitigation. 

Eut  surely  the  more  important  the  station,  thi 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  man 
imperious  is  the  call  for  -cligion,  not  only  intki 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  wuy  uf  soeeeK, 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  tliere  is  such  a  thisi 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  msn 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  thsi 
aid,  how  urgent  is  his  necessity  who  has  to  f»> 
vern  millions!  What  an  awful  idea,  could «t 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  of  i 
nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him  whose  bsut 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  sapjmrt ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not  1r 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  throsi 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a  mnoani 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendant  oat 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  Ike 
King  of  kings. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  ontw, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  thenneha 
that  wisdom  and  strength,  to  which  they  belisw 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  lookine  op*  Tk 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  invited  totbt 
self-denying  duties  of  Chriritianity,  as  well  M 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goes  away  ^OT- 
rowing.' 

But  to  know  that  thry  must  end,  stamps  vs. 
niiy  on  all  the  glories  of  lite  ;  to  know  that  \btf 
must  end  soon,  stan  ps  infatuation,  not  onlyoa 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience  f<>r  thtir  ac- 
quisition, but  on  him  who,  though  upright  is 
the  dischargn  of  his  duties,  di-chargef  L'tts 
without  any  reference  to  God. — Would  t^ic  eoa- 
qucror  or  the  orator  rctlcct  when  the '  land 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  s<mm  will  itbi 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,'  it  would  low 
the  delirium  of  ambition  :  it  would  cool  the  ia> 
toxicatiun  of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  btlicf  in  Cbni 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  wbich, 
by  sf>othin?  the  conscicnct>,  prevent tfself.inqai7 
I'hat  the  iroly  Scriptures  contain  the  will  ot'Godi 
they  do  not  question  ;  that  they  contain  liie  berf 
system  of  morals,  they  frequently  a-^scrt:  krt 
that  they  do  not  feci  the  necessity' of  acqairiif 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scripbmi 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonencBl 
rnade  by  Christ,  the  as.^tistancc  of  the  llrJv  Spi- 
rit— these  they  consider  as  the  meupbytiol 
part  of  relieion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  CiBch  im- 
portance to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  feii'da!- 
tery,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  rf 
acccptablencjiH  with  their  Maker,  as  a  fUta  to 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  faith,  and  oe«- 
nesM  of  life  which  they  require,  and  wliidi  •!• 
indeed  thoir  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multilude  of  secular  cob* 
cerns,  decent  but  unawakencd,  listens  vilh  i 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the  orertaw 
of  relifion.    He  considers  tlie  chureh  as  imp 
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ble  from  her  antiquity,  and  important  from  her 
connexion  with  the  state.  No  one  is  more  alive 
to  her  political,  nor  more  dead  to  her  apiritaal 
importance.  He  is  anxious  for  her  existence, 
bat  indifferent  to  her  doctrines.  These  he  eon- 
■iders  as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
iadividual  concern.  He  considers  religious  oh- 
tenrances  as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
agrave  custom  made  respectable  by  public  usage, 
and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  account.  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
properly  enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old 
Age.  But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
is  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
recedes  as  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
continues  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to 
stand  still. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani. 
nation  of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
chink  it  was  the  same  man.     The  one  arc  to  be 
got  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed.    He  goes  from 
the  dull  decencies,  the  shadowy  forms — for  such 
they  are  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
realities  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerful 
activities  of  secular  life.    These  he  considers  as 
boandcn,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
indeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right    The  world  is  his  clement.    Here  he 
breathes  freely  his  native  air.     Hero  he  is  sub- 
stantially engaged.     Here  his  whole   mind  is 
alive,  his  underbtanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
energies  arc  in  full  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
crity ;  his  faculties  arc  employed,  his  capacities 
are  filled  ;  here  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.     Here  his  desires  and 
afiections  are  absorbed.     The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sunday's  scrmmi  fades  away,  to  bo  as 
faintly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
to  fade  in  the  succeeding  week.   To  the  sermon 
ne  brings  a  formal  ceremonious  attendance  ;  to 
the  wot  Id,  he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength.     To  the  one  he  resorts  in 
conformity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
no  invitation,  no  argument.     His  will  is  of  the 
party.     His  passions  are  volunteers.     The  in- 
visible  things  of  heaven  are  clouded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.    The  world  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
with  brilliant  images.    Thoy  are  present  they 
arc  certain,   they  arc  tangible.    They  assume 
form  and  bulk.   In  these  therefore  he  cannot  be 
mistaken  ;  in  the  otiiers  he  may.     The  eager- 
nen  of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  nil  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  his  affec- 
tions with  an  interest  which,  thoneh  very  un- 
like happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  it     This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
feeling,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfac- 
tion of  which   ho   is  constantly  in  search — it 
keeps  him  from  himself. 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  sue 
•ess  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait  the  mere 
aecupation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the  succession 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuiti*,  the  very 
tumult  and  hurry  have  their  gratifications.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  conscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions. 
He  comforts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution  of  giv- 
ing up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma> 
ker,  lifo  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  sen- 
suality are  resorted  to,  as  the  fair  reward  of  a 
lifo  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  dies 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempers,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemna- 
tion annexed  1o  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indifferent  fact ;  but  not  as 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern  ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reference  to  us.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
the  most  frivolous  concern  in  which  we  are  as. 
sured  we  have  an  interest,  tlian  about  this  must 
important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
quilising  the  mind,  as  it  profosses  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtful  moment  occurs,  a  fresh  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror  of  not  knowing  it  If  shutting  our  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty  ;  but  to  bar- 
ter  eternal  safoty  for  momentary  ease,is  a  wretch- 
ed compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inconsideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  is 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dymg  soul  which  pru- 
dent men  give  to  a  common  transaction,  but  wo 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  in- 
considerate men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  onr. 
We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  tn 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothin^r 
else ;  lifo  would  be  long  enough  if  we  assignee) 
its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religion  arc 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  ore  necessary.  If  ;i 
thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitless 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easy.  Inquiro 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  In 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  n 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  diflicultir  ^ 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  Ti.:: 
duty  on  which  our  rtornnl  state  dcpcndH,  in  i.. ; 
a  thing  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  whi-  i 
is  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  '" 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  |M.r 
formed.    To  sin  on  quietly,  because  von  do  nA 
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ntend  to  ein  alwaye,  is  to  live  on  a  revaraioD 
which  will  prolmbly  never  be  yours. 

It  is  folly  to  nay  that  religion  drives  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a  salii. 
tary  fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear  of  God 
diffisni  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  trust,  and  confidence,  and  love.  *  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  fearcth  alway,'  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him 
above  thn  fear  of  ordinary  troubles.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  those  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  un- 
hinge the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
occupied  with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there- 
fore less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  7 

If  despair  then  prevent  your  return,  add  not 
to  your  list  of  offences  that  of  doubting  of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  sincerely  implored.  You 
have  already  wronged  God  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
him  not  in  his  mercv.  You  may  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of^his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
sins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him- 
self;— *  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and 
that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty* — that  is, 
those  who  by  unrepented  guilt  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  offered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  practi- 
cal infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into  the  world  7  Is 
my  soul  immortel  7  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  is  this  span  my  all  7  Is  there 
an  eternal  state  7  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that? 
I  know  that  there  is  death,  but  is  there  a  judg. 
ment  7* — 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  ap,  I  do  not 
■ay  your  own  evidences  for  heaven  ; — ^you  have 
much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that  stage — but 
whether  there  be  any  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whether  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal life  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked 7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
ty, is  not  worth  avoiding  7 — If  you  make  these 
mterrogations  sincerely,  you  will  make  them 
practically.  They  will  lead  you. to  examine 
your  own  personal  interest  in  these  things. 
Kyiis  which  arc  ruining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lessen,  from  Uie  moment  our  atten- 
tion to  them  begins.  True  or  false,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  then  no  longer  be- 
tween  doubt  and  certeinty.  If  the  evidence  be 
madmissible,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain these  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
foor  time  if  you  can,  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 

yon  dare.*  

courw  of  human  things.  Such  a  proportion  ordssili  i» 
*  Aa  airakeainf  eall  to  piiMic  and  individual  rcc1insr>  .  p^rpprii.illy  ukinf  plaee,  bat  tlw  very  frsqiieacy  «ttd 
«#  been  reeentiy  made,  by  an  obaervaVimi  <^  an  r\i\-  v  (*'tstit  lovtrito  actuation  isreveatsit,  till  it  is  ' 
foeat  apetUser  in  the  teou%B  of  mmmoa*.   Uc  T«nAt\L<^A  \  mu  «ui  wam^. 


It  b  one  of  the  striking  characters  of  the  0» 
nipotebt  that  *  he  is  strong  and  patient'  It  us 
stending  evidence  of  his  patience  that  *  be  ii 
provoked  every  day.*  How  beautifully  do  theie 
characters  reflect  lustre  on  each  other.  If  hi 
were  not  strong,  his  patience  would  want  ill 
distinguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  p^ 
tient,  his  strength  would  instantly  crush  tiiopi 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  oflen ;  rjol 
every  year,  but  •  every  day.' 

Oh  you,  who  have  a  long  space  given  yo*!  iv 
repenUnce ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  G  jd, 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  his  strength,  is  hii 
most  astonishing  attribute  !  Think  of  the  oooi' 
panions  of  your  early  life ;  if  not  your  as*ocial« 
in  actual  vice,  if  not  your  confederates  in  guitej 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharers  of  yoar  thoughllm 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revelry,  of  yoa 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects- 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cut  off,  per- 
liaps  without  warning,  probably  without  npeat- 
ance. — JTiey  have  Iwen  represented  to  their 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whatever  it  be,  is  irrevem. 
bly  fixed;  yours  is  mercifully  auspended^— 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspension. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted  la 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  couFd  be  allow* 
ed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would  Uiey  apead 
their  restored  life !  How  cordial  would  be  their 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  hoar  pr» 
found  their  humility,  how  holy  their  actioas' 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  poini 
that  for  which  they  would  give  railiioot  of 
worlds.  *  Hell,'  says  a  pious  writer,  *  is  ttv*^ 
seen  too  late.' 

In  almost  every  mind  there  St^metinict  flosl 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repenUnea 
The  operation  of  these  purpoitcs  is  oflen  repelled 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  sccpticiivm.  *  Be- 
cause  sentence  is  not  executed  speedily.'  they 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.'  Thej 
therefore  think  they  may  aafoly  continue  to  di 
for  their  intended  but  unshapen  porposv^ 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  of 
others;  though  they  see  how  much  disf-aw  dii 
qualifies  for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  pcriiidof  iaci 
pacity,  to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do  tbiy 
continue  to  defer  thia  tremendously  importfrt 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divii»e  cimdcsceniM 
docs  it  convoy,  that  *  ttie  eoodness  of  God  Ind* 
eth  to  rcpcnUnce  !'  It  th.*c*  nnt  barely  iovili^ 
but  it  conducU.  Every  warning  is  more  or  Ihi 
an  invitation ;  every  visitation  is  a  lighter  stroki 
to  avert  a  heavier  blow.  Thia  was  the  way  ii 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  porteak 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interprctetion  of  tbia 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  ten- 
plcs,  their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  Doss  oar 


that  hiniw>if  and  the  taonoarable  member  Ihr 
then  Hitting  on  a  eommittee  appointed  on  oceanoa  of  a 
^rcat  national  calamity,  were  the  only  sarviriac  taem 
bnrj  of  the  cnminittee  on  a  similar  oocatioa  iwebtv  t«» 
yran  aco!  The  call  is  the  mor^  alarminf .  hccaiur  ikr 
mortality  did  not  ariso  (h>m  aome  extraordinary  caaiL 
which  roi^ht  not  afaia  occur,  bat  was  in  the 
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clearer  light  always  carry  ui  fkrther  ?  Does  it 
in  these  instances,  always  carry  as  as  far  as  na. 
tural  conscience  carried  them  7 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
arrives;  bat  he  will  not  believe  bis  danger. 
.  Even  if  he  fearfally  glance  roand  for  an  intima- 
tion of  it  in  every  surrounding  face,  every  face, 
it  is  too  probable,  is  in  a  leagae  to  deceive  him. 
What  a  noble  opportaniUr  is  now  offered  to  the 
Christian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
mperior  to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
eerns  of  the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
body  7  Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 
a  truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
eternity  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  hope  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  the 
existence  of  the  perishing  body,  he  robs  the  ne- 
ver-dying soul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern  for  the  immortal  part 
united  with  his  care  of  the  afllictcd  body,  bring 
the  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitati6n  than 
any  other  supposable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
Divine  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
without  manifesting  a  tender  concern  for  the 
other  7 

Bat  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
amazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  shall 
speak  its  terror  and  dismay  7  Then  he  cries 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  hia  soul,  *  What  capacity 
has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
what  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
good  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
nounce bad  practices,  to  establiph  right  habits, 
to  begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  7  How 
is  the  stupendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns. 

The  m finite  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do 
— the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be  done — 
tho  utter  inability  of  doing  it — the  dreadful  com- 
bination in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
incapacity — the  deHpair  of  crowding  the  con- 
oeriisof  an  age  into  a  moment — the  impossibili- 
ty of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
been  completed — of  setting  about  a  peace  which 
should  have  been  concluded — of  suing  fbr  a  par- 
don which  should  have  l>ecn  obtained  ; — all  these 
complicated  concerns — without  strength,  with- 
out time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  ur>dcfiaed 
terrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
ment, an  angry  God,  and  accusing  conscience, 
altogether,  intolerably  augment  the  sufferings 
of  a  body  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
supportable burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag- 
gravate its  torments. 

Thouijrh  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  the  German  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
cipated solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — that 
eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  great  bat  per- 
verted mind  ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
and  then  to  represent  to  our  minds  while  in 
sound  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
bed  ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves this  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
but  as  near  ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
things  now,  as  wo  shall  then,  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Surely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
must  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
Approach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  oar  unalter- 


able doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  o£ 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Sach  a 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  dissi- 
pating the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  ooo- 
cems  into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  n»> 
thing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  mast,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution ;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitable distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  faith.  If 
it  terrify  yon  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror. 
If  you  cannot  face  the  image,  bow  will  you  en- 
counter the  reality  7 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next?) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp ;  when 
every  earthly  good  shall  be  to  us  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  fbr  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refuge  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  per- 
haps,  we  have  never  thought  of  resorting— that 
refuge  which  if  wo  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — the  everlasting  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Reader!  whoever  you  are,  who  have  neglected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  you 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  scene.  Turn  not  away  from  it  in 
disdain,  however  feebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
bat  its  end  you  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
which  deniands  your  best  faculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous. The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  m 
lost    It  is  no  light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Happy  Draths. 

Fkw  circumstances  contribute  more  fttallyto 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  than  the  boostful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds of  popular  but  irreligious  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  happy  death*  as  they 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  not  see 
the  precipice  they  despise. — Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  diwp^pQAAVb^  >^«m^  ^  ^\AsdoL  "^ms^  ^^000% 


I 
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sucked  to  the  last  drcge.  They  leave  life  witli 
lees  reluctance,  feeling  that  tliey  have  exhautitcd 
all  its  gratifications. — Or  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  the  state  ou  which  they  are  about  to 
filter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  bo  released  from  ex- 
ccsnivo  pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
cilculato  their  gain  rather  by  what  they  are 
oxraping  from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
— Or  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind. — Or  it  is  the  arro- 
gant wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
its  preceding  profcssiono. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpetuating  their  philosophic  character.— 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  light  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
from  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  renown  among  their  own  party  ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example  ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
possible  blow  to  revelation^-or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  v  i<.'h  mi.r;ht  beget  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  disbeli>'f  w^a  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thoij;rlit.  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  tlieir  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  trutli,  be  given  up  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
often  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
affected  to  quiot  tlieir  own  consciences,  and  have 
really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  ? 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  salinfuction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  deprrssion,  and  want  of  courage  in 
tJie  dying  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  timorousncss  of  spirit,  pro- 
fbfund  humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
iense  of  the  aw  fulness  of  meeting  God  in  judg- 
oient ; — ^whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fear  :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
much  in  their  definitions  of  a  happy  death.  A 
very  able  and  justly  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  happy  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contem- 
porary,  that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Lnctan,  a  game  of  toAisf,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  IkmlL 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
esteem  the  earthquake  which  dentroyod  Lisbon 
en  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 

*  TbB  late  exoeHent  Bishop  HonM>.   8es  laa  leiten  lo 
Or  AdrnmBautiL 


great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  impossible  aei 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  onhappy  mii. 
application,  has  been  eulogized  by  his  ft'iead,!! 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  to 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  his  life ;  and 
has  been  almost  deified  for  the  cool  coarage  %ai 
heroic  firmness  with  which  he  met  death.  His 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  an  ioaea. 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  oat  against  reveaM 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that '  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  agaiail 
Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  professors  were 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  could  m 
philosophically  govern  their  passions,  as  tke 
sceptical  David  Hume.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  rich  embalming  of 
so  noble  a  compound  of*  matter  and  motion,*  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  two  things 
presented  for  our  admiration ;  we  must  either 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  happiness  of  bit 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  hb 
heart  We  must  be  permitted  to  sospect  the 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  to  • 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  li- 
bel of  an  Essay  on  Suicide^  a  potion  for  posteritj 
of  BO  deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent,  mtsht  have 
gone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
human  race.  For  if  all  rational  beings,  aceord. 
ing  to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at  Hbsr- 
ty  to  procure  their  own  release  from  life,  *  noder 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  how  larfs 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  be  aotboriied  to 
quit  it  uncalled  !  For  how  many  are  subject  to 
the  two  latter  grievances  ;  from  the  two  fbrner 
how  few  are  altogether  exempt !' 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  could  con- 
centrate the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  mind,  tbi 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  bat  for 
abridging  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  leaves 
at  a  disgraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortalize  his  ova 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Ephesus.  Such 
a  burning  zc&l  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creatures  might  be  philosophy ;  bot 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  moral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  for  no 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philantbropf 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  beisf 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  and 
glowing  colours  with  which  affection  decorates 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  have 
been  in  general,  anxiously  solicitous  to  prodaec 
only  the  more  creditable  instances  of  invincible 
hardness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  c!osing  seene 
of  those  among  the  len  inflexible  of  the  fater- 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departia| 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indies- 

*  Anottter  part  of  the  £#«cy  m  Suicide,  has  rhit  pas- 
iai^,— '  Whennvpr  pain  or  sorrow  sn  far  oicrenf  mr 


9,  at  to  makn  me  tired  nf  hfe,  I  may  condoSe 
m  n-ralled  from  my  vtation  in  the  ptaiam  as4 
preM  term*/    And  again— *  When  I  fhll  spas 


pnticnco 

that  I  am 

moHt  expren  term*.*    And  again — *  When  I  fhll  apoa 

my  own  pwoM,  I  receive  my  death  equally  frooi  lis 

handii  of  the  Deity,  aa  if  it  had  prooeeded  fkocn  a  lioa.  a 

proeipioe.  or  a  fever/    And  afain—^  W*lni«  is  the  ma* 

.o(  tuminf  a  few ounooo  of  hlood  fron  U»ir  saisra 

\  c\vatvM\: 
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UonsofdistruHt,  respecting  the  VBlidity  of  their  and  infidelity,  continue  with  fatal  socceM  to 

principles : — Principles   which  thej  had  long  make  successive  proselytes  through  successiTe 

maintained  with  so  much  zeal,  and  dbsominat-  ages — if  their  works  last  so  long,  and  thus  ac- 

ed  with  so  much  industry.  cumulate  on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satel-  miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 

Jiles  to  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the  great  lu-  mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  encM 

minaryofmodem  infidelity,  from  which  so  many  A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 

minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then  spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibits 

■et  ap  for  original  lights  themselves;  in  spite  on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 

of  the  pains  taken — for  we  must  drop  metaphor  known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country, 

—to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the  of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who  aUy  filled  a 

initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the  great  public  situation,  had  unhappily  in  early 

Philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  sum'  life,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogoos  to 

mons  to  appear  before  that  God  whose  provi-  these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  whieb 

denoe  he  had   ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose  he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  vety 

character  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — the  secret  appellation   it   delighted  to  distinguish  itaau 

was  betrayed.    In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by,  is 

by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness  Offenee  and  torture  to  tbe  sober  ear. 

the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contradicted  i^  ^^e  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 

the   audacious   blasphemies  of  a   abonous  life  ^j^^    remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  hia 

■pent  in  therr  propagation,  at  lut  like  his  great  ^^j .  ^ot  he  had  no  friend  about  him  to  whom 

inaUgator,  he  believed  and  trembled,  he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 

Whatever  the  sage  ofFerneyntiight  be  in  the  jyom  whom  he  could  derive  either  connsel  or 

eves  of  JournahsU.  of  Academicians,  of  Ency-  consolaUon.    One  day  in  the  absence  of  his  at. 

clopcedists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of  t^^d^ntg  he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  hia 

RevoIuUoni8t»  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching.  ^  ■      ^^^  ^^d  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 

of  full  grown  infidels  of  his  own  spawning  ;  of  ^e  was  found  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a 

a  world  into  which  he  had  been  for  more  than  prayer-book  in  his  hand.    This  detection  was 

|half  a  century  industrious  y  infusing  a  venom,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^:^^^   for  ridicule  and  regret  to 

the  effects  of  which  wiU  be  long  felt,  the  ex-  ^is  colleagues,  and   he    was    contemptuously 

piling  philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneraUon  ^    i^^^  of  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from  the 

to  hu  NoasE.— She  could  have  recorded  •  a  Ule  ^  ^^^     The  phrase  used  by  them  to  ex- 

to  harrow  up  tliesouV  the  horrort  of  which  were  pre*,  their  displeasure   at  his  apoaUcy  is  too 

sedulously  aitemptcd  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  offensive  to  find  a  pUce  here.*    Were  we  called 

But  for  this  woman  and  a  few  other  unbribed  „        ^^  jg^jje  between  the  two  rival  horrors, 

witnesses,  his  friends  would  probably  have  en-  ^^  ,j,ould  feel  no  hesiteUon  in  pronouncing  this 

deavoured  to  edify  the  world  with  this  addiUon  ^j^.^j,  ^  ^^„  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 

to  the  brilliant  catalogue  of  happy  deaihe,*  ^^  |j,^e  before  alluded. 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the  Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 

works  ofan  able  and  truly   pious  Christian,  by  health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 

their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless  j         j^^^           intrusion  in  his  last  sick, 

aiid  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for  ^^^^  by  which   he  might,  even   in  the  event 

a^es  after  the  excellent  author  is  entered   into  ^^  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  apprehension 

his  eternal  r«st,  by  the  accession  of  new  con-  ^^at  there  might  be  any  hereafter  ;  or  in  any 

verte  which  they  bring  to  Christunity,  con-  ^^^^         y^  surprised  m  uttering  expressions 

tipue  to  add  increasing  brightn^  to  the  crown  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„j  ^y^^  exposing  the  state  of  hia 

of  the  already  glorified  saint    If  this  be  true,  ^j^^^  j„  ^^         g^^h  revolution  should  toke 

how   shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive,  j^^.^^  ^^ich  his  heart  whispered  him  might 

much  less  how  shall  language  express,  what  possibly  happen. 

must  be  expected  in  the  contrary  case  ?  How  ^^^  ^^^  o„i„'  j^  those  hmnpy  death$  which 

shall  wc  dare  turn  our  thoughte  to  the  progres-  ^j^  ^  y^f^  ^f  ^^^^d  impiety,  is  there  great 

sivetormcnte  which  may  bo  ever  heaping  on  ^^^  f^^  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 

the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genIU^  who  without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  haa  been 

have  devoted  their  rare  tolente  to  promote  vice  ^  careless  life ;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 

^,. .          ..   ..    .  jr  .  .u  .  .u-                 «v    N-  a  sudden  death-bed  revolution,  of  much  seeming 

*  It  If  a  well  attested  Tact,  that  this  woman,  after  hit  .  .  .            «^^j^j  w-  ^.»JL^.j:n...»    r>*««4W. 

decease,  twing  iient  for  to  ationd  another  person  in  dy.  contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinary   profes- 

inircireiimstancefl,  anxiously  inquired  ifthe  patient  wa«  sions  of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should  be  very 

a  ({entlrman ;  for  that  she  had  reconilv  been  so  dread-  cautious  of  pronouricine  on   their  real   state, 

fully  terrified  in  witnessini;  the  dyinn  horrors  of  Mons.  j    .        ,«#k«-  u.»«  •!.«  ,w»nitAnt  nf  n  Anv  tn  thAt 

d«  Voltaire,  which  surpas««!  all  dewription.  that  she  Le^  »»  '»">?'  '«*^o  ?"«  penitent  ol  a  day  to  tnat 

had  resolved  never  to  attend  any  other  person  of  that  mercy    agamst    which    he   has    been   sinnmg 

fex  unless  she  could  be  assurpd  that  he  waii  not  a  philo-  through  a  whole  life.  These  *  Clinical  Converts,* 

Milliter.     Voltaire,  indeed,  as  he  was  deficient  in  the  x.     i  *  _„.«  .   r««««i.;i«  nhraae  of  Iho   cloauent 

iiiorainoneHty  and  tbe  other  Rood  qualities,  which  ob-  (to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  ol  me  cioqueni 

lained  for  Mr.  Hume  the  affection  of  his  friends,  wanted  bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitenU; 

bis  sincerity-    Of  all  his  otiier  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the  but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  7— ■ 

consummation     While  ho  daily  dinhonourcd  the  Re>  u_„  ^__  _„  -rtnplnilp  that  *  thcv  arc  dead  unio 

dremer  by  the  invention  of  unheard  of  blasphemies:  ^f^^  ^an  we  conclude  inai    incy  "re  oeaa  unio 

after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledjjc  never  to  sm*  unless  they  are  spared  to    live  unto  ngnte 

rr«t  till  he  had  exterminated  bis  very  name  (torn  the  ousness?* 
fhce  of  tbe  earth,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  assist  remi- 

larlv  at  tbe  awAA  comioemoration  of  his  death  at  the  •  The  wTiter  had  this  anecdote  (h)m  an  aequaintenes 

Bm[r  I  of  tbe  noble  nerson  ai  the  time  of  his  deatb. 
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be  'fC*-.';    *-»  fj*:  .'.Ul  >W:r.  ■..'„*..•    V..',*  1-".:    »:L'jetf, 

«»* r*  » •. i f.  <  f  ^  >►. :.  •-!.•. ^A  1  : .  "<;■.'..  -. ri  :'r -.  v;  L-.* 
di^h t T  /  or"  ♦.:^ . ."  r; :  \ ;  v  *. -: ; .  i  r.  •,  v  i :  - :  .. -j r, o; 
Cik<fc'ri  Lo  ill**  V;*t.'.  5fv/i  «.,-.-,  j/'i  i<  r;*y  ••c^.'t; 
iikfti «» i  r.  ^  iTiil  I.'.';  V  f .  4 -•  «i  %  «/.  TA-'i  riijf :'',  r  :j  i  ;*.:»■  r>;  •  i 
ap^«n  'i'K^,  if*!.*;,-*:  x^.  \:.i  .  .',.'i  \'^.. :.•£'.  \  rlnirjK 
mpori  i^^itn,  if  V.^r';  hy*i  i-.v  -.  .'.  ••  ;  .i'  -.  'I'l  '.-v 
■re  •linfj'i'i  Uk\*  ir,*:::  fri'^:..:,  4:V;:  »  1.  '.•  *«>^r.l 
*firiiriOjt  Oo<:  ifi  •,.'.%  wo.*.:,'  ■*•.':.',  :l  •:^i':-.:.c..'i^ 
•av  rn* fit*   of  %  '-'.a.:.?*.  -  /i':-i.-t,  v. .•.:»-.  ^i  t-.en 

timaMr.jj  tn^  lU'.-r':  w^=i  &.'.y  c^il   :V   it,  vizb 

B<jt  rKit^.iriff  i.i  (;iorc  :-.i'-^if:'.f,-iJt  triin  «  h/ipp^ 
demth^  'Ah'it*;  Uifrt  h^-s  :.«,; ■.;.'./  w:*::*  r*.iij io..  ixi 
th«;  lift:  nor  )iu::iil.tv  in  il*  r.io^  .-,  -A-:.<:r«:  iN  cjutm 
bai  ^j'r-'.n  witriout  ;#if:ly,  Afid  iu  U^nnirjalion  -.«iii'i- 

(}i\i':t\  in  a  fettii  WArv  i.trai.i,  oi->^;!iiriir.^  tiit 
pmth'j'ri'.ii  r'Mi<,un  to  \i".  '.oi.f'.Tr';/!  hy  j-iirvi- 
verv,  of  tn'-ir  Lacinz  t;*':'I  ijapjiily,  prjdti.tiv 
Mcuro  t'.'.ir  o'ah  fiiiiic,  and  fM^w^xuy^  r^ilri  tii*. 
teDM  arifJ  th<;  (KrAon  ii«ijal  in  iiioriiim<:rit«l  in. 
•eriptioii  ,  with  \tTrt\tUtXi<:  coiifii.onco  T(:*:ijrti  uu 
their  oa  ri  M^pulrjir'-ii  marble,  tiiat  'hey  shall  die 
not  only  MiAj-i-'V,'  biii  ^oAAiEFcrV-^tije  pro- 
■ciciicr  <'r|/hilofi;jhy  thii!<i  ikr-.-Muiiwr  &j(  certain 
whfel  t(i<*  1 1  nu\i\ti  f  ;»irit  ofOirislianity  only  pre. 
•Umi;ii  t<«  }i-ijj<:. 

Thf:rc  I  i  another  rfrah/^ri  to  bf:  aiisitrnod  (or 
the  rharitiblo  error  of  inriij-criiniuatoly  con>ii;rn. 
inif  our  d>?(iartf:d  ac^uaintincc  to  certuin  ha^*- 
pincffH.  Allliaion,  aa  it  is  a  tender,  ho  it  in  a 
ffljilnadin';  fV.rjIin^;  CH{j<.-CialIy  in  inindM  na- 
tarally  ttiA\  and  but  H\\ti\ii\y  tinctrircil  with  re. 
li^tfin.  Tho  death  of  a  friend  awahcnr*  thi.- 
kindfjHt  tiM;lin{rH  of  thr:  heart.  Hut  by  excitinir 
true  Hfirrow,  it  oA^mi  t:x(  itei;  falMe  diarity.  Uri'.'f 
mtiir^lly  i'ofienM  uvury  iault,  lovo  bm  niiturnliy 
hcig'lileiiH  every  virtue.  It  is  ri|rht  and  kind 
to  consij;n  rrror  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. ('Iwirity  indct;d  wo  owe  to  the  dead  ai> 
well  aM  to  the  livin«|r,  but  not  that  irroncoun 
ehtrity  hy  whieh  truth  \h  violaf.'d,  and  imdc 
■erved  conimcMidation  lavished  on  tho.-o  vi  horn 
truth  could  no  lon|rer  injure.  To  nali miniate 
the  dead  is  eve  n  wornc  than  to  viftlate  the  ri^htH 
ofiiopulture ;  not  to  vindicate  caliminiated  worth, 
when  it  ean  no  lon^pr  vindicate  itselr',  is  a 
crime  n«'Xt  to  that  of  altaekin^r  it  ;t  but  on  the 

•  'Hi-  iiriiiiitive  rtiureh  rarrieil  ihirir  iiirri>i]ii|ity  of 
tllP  ap|ii-:ir:irir>i4  iif  rr'|i"ritui>(.i' Sit  frir  an  to  rc«|ijin>  nut 
only  yenri4  fii'  .'^urniw  I'ur  mii,  hiii  fir.<cvi'rriiiri>  in  |iM'ly. 
BRfifrf  111' y  WKiitil  nrlniil  otri-nilrTi  t<i  \\v\t  coniniiiMion  ; 
and  Ari  n  t< -i  i>r  tli-ir  Ninc'rily.  ri>fpm<-il  tin*  iiiururni 
prnriirr  III'  tlui'.'' viiinis  ni(>:.t  (l|)|K)^lIr•  in  lli':ir  fiinni-r 
^ic-M  Weil*  tliiK  ni.iili*  th''  rriI'MiiMi  n'lW,  w.>  •<tiiiii|<l 
nul  Nil  iin<-n  iN-ar  niirh  flannn:;  arrMimlH  of  cunvrit:*.  iwi 
aiultniL'lv  i<-iMiit**il,  iM-fnrc  timr  \u\^  tw-ni  alluwi-d  in  iiy 
Ihrii  Kiiibihly  ^^>rl•  I-  p-nally  ui*  olu'iihl  iimI  ln-ar  ni^ 
m  ninnv  triinn|ili:iiit  rrlaintii.H  ••fiii-alh  tv-d  i:iinvt'rt.<',  in 
whiiui  tlif  !*yniptiMni4  must  rri'(|iii>iitly  U*  t«h»  (^iiuivix-al 
tnailinil  ih'-  (Mi^itivc  dtTisiun  i>l' human  uihIoui. 

f  What  a  rfiif>rimn  irnKano'  of  tliat  ihcinlontiiUrd  at- 
iMcbiuonl  which  nurvivev  tiK'  sravu  of  ii«  oby>c\  aiiA  ^ 


tac 
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r»An*.  a  JtrL. — .z.  Z..-:  .'lir  r- •  --*  -  ~-*  u^:  vpt 
»*  j.vaIc  . :  ^ *:.. i> Kir:*.  :■:'  ;;  ir.  '^nttt  Hcrc: 
«..^o^*  exsrt-??::  ccc-KTrt'-i ;  i>  ^rr^-Ji.  T:*r» 
w*  %:^j»Ai  5«-5  w--»  aT.:,>  ruAJS  r"  cir^-.c»ty 
c'tu'.T.^i*   v:  *:•■.  ill*   V.--;»r   cira.1  c<rr:n tHC^ 

tc  *•   •i*fv  T»r**S-  c:*  c:  ;;t*  to  fir^n  ixriKr 

roii  -J*-! I  t^y  mil  *crT:r.  ve  *>x-.-airt  ".^arc*' 
tf.ir-j  •A'iirih  Ttrc  c^ier  fiwc.  z'-'-  wicaxai 
r.^T»r  ^::l.  p^iia<£  ALici  S3.*  c.<f:Ter  ca-m^ :  «t 
^■•.tj^ic  »*6  ah^  li  rau<c  tr  Lr.*^  «?e:^r.*  d^rauidi 
ofoo.':n>;x:oQ.  ty!r»nd*r.  &-'i  ar.cx-iCrminff  rrwaii- 
v.'ti:^,  br  »etxc  iicencc,  br  tl-^-^\ni  rratitade  Jbr 
t«:starii*riLarv  faT-.ors. 

It  19  an  aciiatile  thcc^h  not  a.  c-.-mct  f^iisf 
in  human  nit  a  re.  that,  fxr.cyin^  vc*:  nai^e  doi 
'ione  j>ii.tioc  lo  certain  characters  dcrls;  taeir 
:  livLj,  we  run  in*.o  the  error  ot'  su^^poMK!  coo- 
p«naation  by  over  eslirniiin^  tneiu  ar^cr  la«7 
d'.ceaw. 


I  f}n  account  of  neighbourhood,  anriritj.  ioQf 
ac'][uainiance,  or  eonic  plcasini^  ':ui1.!K9,  a« 
may  nave  c.-.tcrtained  a  kincnc««  '*jr  rjiaGT  per- 
>''iii»,  of  w  h'.*c  jitate  however,  wiiile  iri«»«-  Jimd. 
we  could  not  with  th*  utmost  rtreleh  of  chtrit* 
ihii'iK  favourably.  If  their  sickne?'^  ha»  beec 
l'»ii2  ai>d  severe,  cur  comf^AsciTn  r.avin;  been 
kept  hy  that  circumstance  in  a  i>:aie  of  continued 
(xcitenunl,  though  v.e  lament  l^tir  deatn,  jel 
we  ffcl  thankful  that  their  sutTerir. £r  is  at  an  c'sd 
FursreltinjT  our  Ibrmcr  opinion,  ami  the  cnx"»e 
of  life  on  whieh  it  was  framed,  -\c  f.\\\  m'o  aU 
the  CO :nriion. place  of  consolation, — '  (^od  israer* 
eifu! — we  trust  that  they  are  at  rc#i — wnat  i 
happy  release  they  have  had  I' — Nay,  it  i*  well 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  cntrrtain  a  kind  (/ 
va^uc  belief  th«».  their  better  qu.-tliti<-«  ioii.ed  to 
li.eir  ruffcriiigd  have,  on  the  whoie,'rii«!]r«! 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  si^ht  of  tiiil  word  ofdx 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  ibrmcr  re:;re!s  i*r,  their 
Mjhjeut,  lofrinfiT  the  remcmbranci^  of  ilieir  r.ofeo. 
live  principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  nithocl 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altorini^  our  npinion. 
any  pretence  for  entertaining^  a  be  tter  hopt — »e 
as.<tume  that  they  arc  happy.  Wc  rpasf>n  v  if 
wo  liclieved  that  the  sulPeringf  of  the  body  hid 
purchac^cd  the  salvation  of  the  stoul,  an  if  it  hsc 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.     Wc  wou 


ou»Iy  p^sciif?s«  hi?  reputation  fr^im  the  aF^nulu  r-f  &#• 
licnily.  \\n-«  piven  by  thp  late  exccllr-nt  bi-tj.-.p  Pa 
i<Mi<i,  in  liMa(iiinatOild*jfi7n(-'''urarclibi>hiipS'(.k'  rl  Mi'. 
hiH  i>ivn  fbirfanie  n^fverpiand  in  lu^.ti  i.f  any  fiiih  tun? 
vin>iicniion,  winch,  hnwi.vrr.  it  cihiIiI  nm  fail  \,,  ffnd  in 
Ih"  huMMii  i.fi'Viry  :i<uh\  man  '  -The  ti:.-:  ly.-r.t*  t-f  th,-* 
laiiii'iitiMl  |irrhi';.  nnifjrujly  (!i  vtii(.<i  ii,  ;.'| .  p  ir^.M..^r.ir 
whir.h  (ini!  civ.-  tlnin— hi)*  lifi*  dirt>rti'il  |.i  c.'i-'**  (tuli''i 
to  w-|i:rli  his  rii;;h  pioftsHinnal  Maiimi  faiM  him— tuv 
Chii^linn  L-ra*:- s-iliiisfonsauiii;:  iiiaiiii.  r<  whicti  *heil 
ahurt  hi.'Ir.-  rin  tr»f  firm  fiilnliiy  uf  hie  rii'-iu:.-;i.p^— ilal 
liiiKlnc^H  wliirh  wa!*<!vor  llowine  fn»ni  Iiij.  b  :iii  to  hii 
li;.s-  Un-  b  iiiLMiily  and  caiilijur  whii:h  ^iir::;  attiftbed 
nut  liiN  C'uiii.'r-Tiiion  only,  hut  hi»>  cnn.iuri-- :>-i«  aad 
all  ihosp  aiiiialili'  r]'inlitii-M.  iliai  pnni..  truux  i  anil  cor- 
HTi  clii-prfiilneM  with  which  hi;  adoriit.!  m-ciIv,  will 
I'VonniLnr  hii«  incniniy  to  all  who  know  hini  intimate 
ly ;  and  let  ht*  fnendi*  remember,  that  tti  iinilai.>  liis  n 
Vucn,  \N\V\  bii  vW*  tjtt*v  orvHtf  ofthoir  remembering  tk^ 
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lo  make  oarsclvos  easy  on  the  falsest  {(round 
imaginable,  not  because  we'  believe  their  hearts 
were  changed,  but  because  they  are  now  beyond 
all  possibility  of  change. 

But  surely  the  mere  circumstance  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  tiiat  heaven 
for  which  we  before  feared  they  were  unfit  Far 
be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and  sinful  as  we  are, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  them^  to  pass  sentence 
apon  any.  We  dare  not  venture  to  pronounce 
what  may  have  passed  between  God  and  their 
souls,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in- 
finite mercy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seascms; 
lo  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  wo  know  not 
■lut  in  that  little  intervai  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  granted,  through  the  atoning  blood, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the 
state  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  at  once  gave  an  admira- 
ble lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  Iriiitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un* 
tfer  Uio  shape  of  an  exhortation.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  he  thus 
checked  vain  curiosity — *  Strive  (you)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.'  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqusitiveness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  and  a 
precept — *  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me.* 

But  where  there  is  string  ground  to  appre. 
bend  that  the  contrary  m«iy  have  been  the  case, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
oo  tho  bafety  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
oarselvcs  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  thev  are  en- 
tered upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  fatally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
•tantiard.  If  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  thrty 
are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  right,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
ground,  arc  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  f  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to 
slacken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  7 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  affect- 
ing a&scrtion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

For  us  they  sicken  and  for  us  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  friend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  bo  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
dangerous  security.  If  our  affection  has  so 
blinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  false  can- 
dour to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  he  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
feelings  of  surviving  fViendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  loose  habits,  whom  thoagh  we  love,  yet  we 

Vol.!. 


feared  to  admonish,  and  that  because  we  loves 
him  ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  ye' 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  ultimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  unlawful. 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreli. 
gioos  parents,  who  though  kind  and  )>erhapa 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  eda. 
cated  their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
age  of  maturity  dies.  I>eep  is  the  affliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  He 
looks  round  for  comfort  where  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  nea- 
ven.  Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  tn  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was  opening 
to  receive  hint,  added   to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death,  is  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  i.r.M  the 
mourning  parents  have  only  to  wish  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.     They  cheat  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  sojals,  with  the  snothin? 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  beloved 
child  in  Heaven.     Of  this  they  perruade  them 
selves  as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  thej 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  ii 
the  way  which  leads  thither.    Oh,  for  that  un 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  wh« 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  Whei 
the  heart  is  soflened  by  sorrow,  it  might  possi 
bly,  if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.     Thii. 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  ir. 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  wc 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  onr 
own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con- 
quers his  timidity.  Alas  !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  tho  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  tho 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta. 
tion  now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  is 
at  an  end  ?  If  they  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
of  God  7 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warn, 
ing  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are  probably 
wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  soul. 
*  We  never,*  say  they,  •  were  any  man*s  enemy.* 
Yes — ^you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  You  have  espe- 
cially  been  the  Guam's  \o  i^'ox  ^-cWiwol  va.^^i^isjkxak 
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you  have  implanted  no  christian  principles. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  is 
no  inifjuity  in  thorn  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
*  We  have  wronged  no  one,*  say  they,  *  we  have 
given  to  every  one  his  ducL  We  have  dune  our 
duty.*  Your  first  duty  waa  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service  due  to  Him. 
You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your  own 
konl  and  too  probably  the  suuls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row, too  frequently  die  away ;  they  expire  bo. 
fore  the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  aa  an  object  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then  boast  Uiat  we 
do  not  fear  the  thing  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
diflicult.  Nur  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with- 
out  alarm  if  we  da  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me- 
chanically, but  devoutly,  *■  we  know  that  tuou 
4halt  come  to  be  mir  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  iudifForenco. 

Another  cause  of  these  happy  deathg  is  that 
•nany  thin.{  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  merciful  God  is  eaaily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comPM  of  course  to  thoKC  who  have  always  pro- 
ffs  '■<]  to  U.-Iievc  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
Cor  ;rii-in.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mor- 
el'<j  I  ih&n  he  has  any  where  declared  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  hi  Ml,  inspires  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves. Tiiiii  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
ture on  otfl'iiding  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  oom- 
nlete  chuni^e  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther state  of  t>cing,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
({ualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  tranHfonii  it  into  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite. 

Our  aflcctions  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencic^a  will  be  the  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
puriAed  from  all  earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  from 
all  hunun  pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become 
another  principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
«  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
titenseiy  to  the  same  object 

The^  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  far 

jnore  m  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 

fir  better    There  he  will  reign  without  a  com- 

petiioT,  They  who  terred  him  beT«  in  tinieeuVx 


will  there  serve  him  in  perfection.  If  *  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God,*  let  nt  remember  ihii 
thia  purity  it  not  to  be  contracted  afler  we  ban 
been  admitted  to  its  remanermtion.  The  beali. 
tude  is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  purity,  ml 
aa  a  qualification  for  it  Parity  will  be  r ubh- 
mated  in  hea«'en,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  pnv 
duced  there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  pasna^ 
through  the  refiner*a  fire  here,  not  throu?b  l^ 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  ioge.'^iaiii 
devised  to  purge  offending  man 

From  the  foul  deeds  done  in  his  days  of  caturt 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  from  tiit 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  f«n*e,  t: 
aelf.  Wc  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  new,  be 
cause  spiritualiz-'d  beings  ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  same, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  ?  The  loai 
will  there  become  that  which  it  her*  desired  Ic 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  vi-aK  so  &r 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  cccpleir 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  odr 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  toobtaib 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  r uperis- 
duced,  there  it  will  be  our  naturaf  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  diflTerent  impresAoa. 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  Toluntary,  b?caiK 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  ob^trcct  is. 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  will  havt  it 

struggle  with  no  counteracting  force Hire  wc 

sincerely  though  imperfectly  love  the  lav  of 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  pervi-rse  wiS. 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There 
our  love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  viH 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  corruptions  viO 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  tbc 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  gcneronii  pria* 
ciple  when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  tki 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  off  liil  dis* 
tress  drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spLnt  w 
most  acceptable  to  God  when  danger  is  out  of 
sight,  preparations  for  death  when  death  appein 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  tuiae 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vieii- 
situdes  in  human  circumstances.  Inrli^ioa 
folly,  and  vice,  arc  just  as  unreasonable  in  tk 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  deatk 
They  strike  us  diflerently  but  they  alwars  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argoiscst 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  co^t 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  penitnei 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  bcH 
founded  on  its  nearness.  Death  mav  stimulate 
our  fears  fur  the  consequence*  of  vice,  but  for* 
nishes  no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  wlticb  Chrii- 
tianity  had  not  taught  before.  The  Decessit; 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  1^  'bet 
we  are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  tki 
reality  of^  a  thing  docs  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances.  Beiiides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli- 
gious depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  vkil 
moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  which  we  haw 
any  security  against  it?  In  every  point  of  virv 
\Vt\«i«CQit^\bA  aaxDA  UAoeHitT  lor  being  lefif  im 
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«'»'»»*  when  wo  us  in  fnU  badlb  ti  when  wt 

We  m«y  then  fiiirly  .rrivo  al  ttii>  conetDiioi, 
Uul  Iherr  »  no  happy  dtath  bul  Ih&t  which  con . 
dncU  (0  B  lappif  inmBrtality  .—No  joy  in  pm 
UnK  off  ihB  body,  ifwe  h.v.  ool  pul  i,  lb«  Lord 
Jeaiu  Chriit;--Nocon»ol«lion  inueiping  fton 
Iho  muMioi  of  time,  til!  we  hB«  obuined  ■  well 
CrouDdnl  hope  of «  bleisad  eicroily. 


Ob  1A(  Sufftnngi  of  Good  Mtn. 

ArrLiCTTON  !■  rhe  icliool  in  which  great  lir. 
tOM  ars  acquired,  in  which  great  character!  ire 
fermed.  It  i>  a  kind  of  moial  Gymnaiiuin,  in 
which  the  diaciplsa  of  Christ  aro  trained  U, 
rabuit  exerciae,  hordj  ciorlion,  and  icTere 
eonflicl. 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  licroei  in  '  tha  calm 
•nd  piping  lime  of  peace,'  nor  of  the  moal  ami. 
Bent  aainia  in  the  quiet  and  uninolegled  periodi 
aTGCcleaiaalicalhielor;.  Wcire  far  from  deny. 
ing  that  Ihe  principle  of  courage  in  the  warrior. 
at  of  piety  in  the  saint  continuca  to  lubiigt,  read) 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perila  beiet  the 
OOUntry  or  trial)  aaaail  Ihe  ehurch  ;  but  it  mual 
be  allowed  that  in  long  poriod*  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Chriiliaii,  in  our  comparatively  tranquil 
day,  in  happily  eiempt  from  Ihe  trials  and  the 
WrTora  which  the  annaia  of  peraeculion  record. 
Thanks  to  the  esUbliihmant  of  a  pure  Chna. 
tianily  in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infuiion  of  I 
Ihi  eanie  pure  principle  into  our  lawn,  and  to  the  I 
mild  and  loleraling  spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so 
ikr  from  being  liable  to  pains  and  penalLioa  for  . 
Ilia  attachment  In  his  religion,  that  he  ia  pro-] 
lacled  in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  ciisling 
italiitcs  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  peDslliei 
fbr  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than  | 
tar  his  obwrvanoe  of  them." 

Yfll  tlill  Ihe  Christian  is  not  eiempt  from 
individual,  his  appropriate,  liis  undefined  tr 
We  reliir  not  merely  to  those  '  cruel  mockii 
which  the  acute  aensibiiily  of  Ihaapoetle  lad 


l^al  lou  itnirai  esH  on  LellH's  wlunf, 

were  he  lell  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peacafu 
security,  on  Iho  unwholesome  pasiuroe  of  rank 
proaperity.  The  thick  eihalations  drawn  up 
from  this  groas  soil  render  the  atmoaF^ere  ao 
lieayy  aa  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  piety,  har 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  inSuener 
of  Ihia  moitt  Taponr;  ahe  is  preveoled  fron, 
aoanng. 


Tha  pampered  Christian  thus  continuallj  gn. 
riuting  to  Ihe  earth,  would  have  his  heart  aolr\j 


Alter  Itais  mortal  cb 


aud  feteijiii 


It  ia  an  uoipeakable  blesaing  that  i 
»  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  fn 


rank   i 


vith  h 


IB  to  wiiich  Ihe  zealous  Chrii „  _ 

peculiarly  liable  ;  nur  exclusively  lo  those  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciplos  ha  professes,  must  necessarily  subject 
liiin  ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occaaional  aacribcaa  i 
of  crcdil,  of  advancement,  of  popular  appUose, 
to  which  his  refu.ing  lo  sail  with  the  lide  of 
populdf  opinion  may  compel  him  ;  nor  aolely  Lo 
the  diu^iil vantages  which  under  certain  circum- 
•tances  his  not  ()referriBg  expediency  to  princi- 
ple may  expose  him.  But  tha  Irnly  good  man 
ia  not  only  oAen  called  lo  struggle  with  Iriali  of 
targe  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious , 
difficulty,  bul  lo  encounter  othera  which  are , 
briter  undsrslood  Ulan  defined.  i 


It  isai 

_  .  from  their 

lid  soldom  fail  to  choose  amisa. 
Wore  circumstances  at  our  own  disposal  we 
should  allot  onrselvea  nothing  but  ease  and  suo- 
cess,  but  riches  and  (ame,  but  protracted  jontb, 
perpelnal  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  would  not  be  lerj  unnatural,  ■■> 
parhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for  belnn 
who  were  always  lo  live  on  earth.  But  lor  be. 
Inge  who  are  placed  hero  in  a  stale  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  nhtiM  eon 
dition  in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  they  make 
of  lime,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  a  power,  nothing  more  faUl  thin  tha  eon. 
soqucnces  l»  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  aurgeon  were  lo  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
wounded  palient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
how  much  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  him. 
nelf!  How  skin-deep  would  be  the  eismin*. 
lion,  how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
would  escape  Ihe  pain,  but  the  wound  might 
prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  therefore  wisely 
osea  his  instruments  himself     He  goes  deep 

?Thaps.  bul  not  deeper  than  the  case  demands, 
ha  pain  may  be  acute  but  Ihe  life  is  praaerved, 

Thna  Ha  in  whose  hands  wa  are.  is  too  good, 
und  lores  us  too  wall  lo  trust  us  wilh  ooraelteb 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  oui  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impose  on  oursehaa 
uny  thing  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  voluntary  pain,  however  neceasarr 
the  infliction,  however  salutary  Ihe  eifecL  God 
Uraciously  does  this  tor  na  himself,  or  he  knows 
It  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  ia  liable  lo  the  same  sorrows  and 
BufTeringa  wilh  other  men :  he  has  no  wher« 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  Iha  troubles  of 
lift,  hot  he  haa  a  merciful   promise  of  support 


r   them. 


He  c 


t,  he  bears  then 


ilh  another  spirit,  he  im 
:i  jiurpoees  than  thore  whose 
I  by  this  world.  Whatever 
fnis  of  his  suHerings,  w  helher 
r.t,>i,i:>D,  ni»c>,  ealumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God  ;  all  meana  are 
ina  instruments.  All  inferior  cauaea  operate  b* 
ma  dlrectiD^  hand. 


lay  be  Ihe  i 
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f  f.ouid  *i.'-9 '  8'j3*r  !br  him.'  Anv  other  re::rjoa 
ICO':!!  r.tre  made  u«e  of  «^ch  a  pr->T.i#*  u  u 
arjufr.enl  to  i-eler,  not  t^  alLncl.  Tz.x\  i  nsl- 
5 ion  shou'.d  flourish  t.^e  ns'jrc  ur.c<r  s-:::.:  u- 
<y.'ir.*:rir,^  invitation  a,  with   lue  Ihreit  ■::'  er?- 


Wo  uid  th«t  1  ChriJtian  ij  liable  to  the  tame  t-e  ' tribalation'  vKIr>i  «rAT2li  m  :}vs 
•uif  ^ r i  n 2  ■  '♦  i til  otrw;  r  men .  M  i ^ ht  we  not  re- 1  thit  c*  r.q  ■ie.4t,  a  ^rr:  u .'. •:  ' .  r  i  a  i :.-.  i '_  r.  r  vj*  b:*-"!; 
peat  wh*t  we  hav<i:  ^j^fore  >aid,  ihit  hix  v*ry  I  of  hifl  fnlloTreri — ••rer  liraz^J  of  ^i-<l.-r  '-^3 
Oi'i^'ian  {jfof'-a^ion  i.«  o!\en  the  caaw  of  hi<  |  '  ttof  grr/xi  ch^^r/  be«^1Je  r*  hid  oierc-ioeai 
■aff'-rin^«  "*  They  are  the  bad^of  hi«  di«clple-  i  world  i'.  a^'.riK  wh:cn  was  *  j  rsajLe  Du  i^>ee9i 
ahi;>,  the  eiid^r.cci  of  his  Filhcr*B  love  ;  iher  vjjx  ill  n'*:-*  of  risin?  ia  it- 
are  at  one-^  the  mark^  of  fiod'ii  favour,  and  the  '  Trie  a>r^:Ie  to  tr<e  PhiliDolAfif  «=.3"ne.T^  i 
iiial/:ria!4  of  hi^  own  future  happincH.  a-nori?  tn?  horour^  and  d.sticc'Jo&j  >re;A.-fC 

What  wpfc  the  ar^umenL^  of  worldly  ad%-an-  "  tor  hj<i  rn  st  tavoired  convert*,  ivit  oclj  lul 
taffe  held  out  thro'Jifh  trie  who!e  Ncrv  Te^ta-  *  lri<;y  -..vjii  be!i<^ve  ia  Cnr i^t,*  bat  t:«i:  v^f 
ment,  to  in<!i»ce  the  world  toernbrac*;  the  relijicn 
it  taucrnt  ?  What  was  ihe  cf>nf:iii'^n  o;'  Sc.  Pdul's 
intr'j'J  u  ciion  to  Ch  r  ia'.  i  an  i  ty  ?  1 1  w  u  not —  I  w  i  II 
crown  hioi  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
diifnity  and  pkatmrr,  brit — I  will  b\\fr*  hirn  how 
great  thin^ft  he  rnu^t  nufTcr  for  my  name**  take.*    d*i2T\*i'\u;^  cirnjmAtAnces  and  ab(S-jIat£  :>«#.  j 

What  were  the  virtuen  which  Cnri«t  chiefly    an  uriaRsxeraMc  evidence  tnit  it  wa3  c:'r.oc«. 
taught  in  hij  di^':our->e^  ?    What  wore  the  ^racc-s    man  orig^jn. 

be  modt  recomm<»nded  by  hi^  exa'npic  ?  S^.lf.  It  \a  amon^  the  mercies  of  Gr^d,  ir.i:  bf 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long^.^ufTrrinsTt  strr^nethentt  the  virtues  of  his  servants  sr  ziri- 
rerKiuncin^  ease  and  pleasure.  These  are  th<:  enin^  them  under  the  cold  and  bracing  csa:; 
marks  which  have  ever  since  itnfirHt  appearance,  of  advert  fortune,  instead  of  Icar in;  iHers  is 
distinguished  Christianity  from  all  th**  religions  languish  und^^r  the  shining  but  wiUierir;  la:^ 
10  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove  of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  can::^:: '» 
ita  divine  orijfinal.  Easte,  splendour,  external  attracted  to  him  by  gentler  indue nces,  h«  t-ni* 
priinperity,  conr|ue«t,  made  no  part  of  its  esta-  •  those  salutary  storms  and  tempestst,  which  fi7:i'; 
Uishrfieni.  Other  empires  have  been  (bunded  while  they  alarm.  Our  i^racious  FaLh^r  knov* 
in  the  bl'x^  of  the  vanquished. — the  dc.ninion  that  eternity  is  long  enough  fr.r  his  chiliirEa  v.- 
•T  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blood.     .Most .  lie  happy  in. 

of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  c/^npassion  pro-  !  The  character  of  Christianity  ir.ij  be  wes  b? 
Dounced,  have  the  Mirro'As  of  earth  for  theii  ;  the  verv  imajesof  inilitarv  contlict.  ur.dtr  vhici 
rabjeri,  but  the  j'^ys  of  heaven  ^mt  their  com-  :  the  Srriplurcs  so  frequently  exhib.t  iL  Suf*.isf 
plciion.  !  is  the  initiation  into  a  Christian**  catling,    hii 

To  e-fl-ibli.ih  thii  reliffion  in  the  world,  the  !  his  education  for  >  eaven.  Shall  the  9-ch  .!ir  r^ 
Almijfhty, a<thisown  wordasNures  u  .subverted  .  l>el  at  the  di>cip]i.'^e  which  is  to  5t  him  ]br  bii 
kifijfdom^  and  altered  the  f<ice  of  nations.  *  For  ;  profession  ;  or  the  ftol-'lier  at  the  cxszciic  vhiefi 
thus  Haith  the  Ix^rd  of  HoMtn,'  i'*y  his  prophet  i  is  to  quulifv  him  :or  victory  ? 
Haj^gai;  ^  yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will ;  But  the  Chri:>Mairs  trial*  do  not  all  9pria{ 
ihake  the  heavens  and  t' e  eiirlh,  and  the  nea  ■  from  withi>ut.  fie  would  thi.ik  th^ni  cv:n pan* 
and  the  dry  Und  ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  i  lively  ca.«y,  had  he  only  the  opposition  cf  cms 
uid  the  dobireof  all  nations  shall  come.*    Could  i  to  strugzle  a^'ainst,  or  even  the  severer  C\^^ie%' 


a  relic; ion,  the  kintfdom  of  which  was  to  be 
founded  by  such  awful  means,  be  estiblifhed,  be 
perpRiiiat'.d,  without  involvin;^  the  sufferings  of 
lU  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  course  hod  been  meant  for  a 
path  of  rates,  would  the  liib  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorriH  ?  *  ile  made  for  us,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  '  a  ci>venant  of  siilferings,  his  very  pro- 
miNf.-H  wr-rn  sufTerinf^M  ;  his  rewards  were  suffer. 
inj^s,  niid  liis  arfruments  to  invite  men  to  fijllow 
hiin  were  only  tuken  from  suffcrini;*  in  this  life, 
and  the  reward  of  sutforinefs  hereuAer. 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
Mt  out  with  the  proclamation  ot'thn  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire — if  no  other  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  ever  invited  sub- 
jects by  the  unallurin^  dccltrntion  that  *  his 
kinsfdom  was  not  of  this  world* — if  none  other 
ever  dcrlarrd  that  it  was  not  dig-nity  or  honours, 
valour  or  tali;ntH  that  made  theni  *  worthy  of 
him,*  but  *  taking;  up  the  cross* — if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
lowers  a  motive  for  their  attachment — yet  no 
other  ever  had  the  (romlncss  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  gfiod,  that  he  would 
l^ivo  *  rest  til  the  heavy  laden.*  Other  sovoreij^ns 
huvti  *  overcome  the  world*  for  their  own  ambi. 


sutions  of  Go<l  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  c-'n'iel 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  convict  vi'JxiB. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  un\icldin2  enesr.T: 

IFi*  warfap*  i^  within.  Ihero  unfatif^j?.! 
Ili4  rvrv»fnl  npiril  labours. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  othrr  trials  betn. 
which  n  akes  his  power  of  sustaininir  thcmvnL 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  shv  lad 
inconclusive ;  which  too  oAen  solicits  bim  ti 
op(iose  interest  tu  duty,  indolence  to  resi»taxeei 
and  self-indulgence  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  sta^  on  which  worldly  ibci 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  ihin^  of  the  «orU, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  arc  the  rewardi 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.  They*  thejr 
of\en  attain — with  these  they  arc  satisfied.  Thty 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  theyoit 
not  disappointed.  But  let  not  tho  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  be 
rejects,  whose  practices  he  dares  not  adopt. 
wh<»se  ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  feel  any  <iis> 
(Kisilion  to  murmur  when  he  sees  the  irreligioai 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  be 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — ifbe 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  *  Hf 
knows  he  would  nut.  Let  him  then  cbeerfollj 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  prixes,  and  joitit 


lion,  hut  none  besides  ever  thoughl  of  mi.V\u^U<^Y  \S\«^V%cfi««  which  the  world  texnpiinf  )r  baUi 
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wiiich  he  will  not  purchase  at  the 
tricv. 

It  the  page  of  history,  and  observe,  not 
he  best  men  have  been  the  most  sac- 
)ut  even  if  they  have  notoflen  eminent- 
in  great  enterprizes,  undertaken  per- 
:he  purest  principles;  while  unworthy 
nts  have  been  oflen  employed,  not  only 
;e  dangerous  revolutions,  but  to  bring 
ents  ultimately  tending  to  the  public 
enterprizes  in  which  good  men  feared 
e,  which  perhaps  they  were   not  com- 

f  fTcct,  or  in  ejecting  which  they  might 
mded  their  conscience  and  endangered 

causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
1.  A  good  cause  may  be  connnocted 
lething  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
Party  often  does  that  for  virtue, 
rtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  herself;  and 
right  cause  is  promoted  and  efiected  by 
ordinate,  even  by  some  wrong  motive, 
y  man,  connecting  himself  with  a  re- 
ause,  firives  it  that  importance  in  the 
le  world,  which  neither  its  own  rccti- 
r  that  of  its  religious  supporters  had 
i  to  give  it  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
3 — for  worldly  men  always  connect 
h  imprudence — had  brought  the  wis- 
it  least  the  expediency  of  the  cauec  into 
I,  and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means 
JO  itself.  The  character  of  the  cause 
lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  must  in 
1  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 
.aste,  even  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
titudo  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
ong,  as  wo  have  had  occasion  to  ol>- 

another    connexion,    had   tiie   world 

under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
jperstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
alien,  ever  contrived  to  force  the  con- 

and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
•re  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  for 
ts !  The  best  of  men  for  ages  have 
arning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
r  competent  to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the 

men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it 
ord. — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  for  good 
en  they  thus  see  how  entirely  instru- 
yr  may  be  separated  from  persona]  virtue. 
ill  fall  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro- 
ong  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
nd  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
pt  to  rise  at  their  successes.  We  pre- 
yed that  they  rise  with  indignation;  but 
to  be  feared  that  with  this  indignation 

a  little  envy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
e  murmur,  though  we  know  that  when 
ument  has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
r  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  oft,  lets  him 

)u  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
nplish  which  he  has  sacrificed  every 
!  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
>  be  envied  f  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
7  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
IS  at  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
7 

I  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
y  good  men,  to  offend  God,  to  ruin  his 


own  soul  7  Do  you  really  consider  a  temporary 
success  a  recompence  for  deeds  which  will  en- 
sure eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  sue* 
cessful  bad  man  happy  7  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happiness  made  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience? 
Are  doubt  and  difficulty,  are  terror  and  appre- 
hension, are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peace, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  ? 
--Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
ings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Yonr  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  scourge  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  nim  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappiness:  for  if  he  added  to  his  miserir.s 
that  of  anticipating  his  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  you 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eycB  and  the  hardening 
his  heart,  any  part  of  liis  happiness?  This 
opinion,  however,  you  practically  adopt,  when- 
ever you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
God,  b^  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de. 
signs  of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing; — 
mercy  perhaps  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suffering  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  by  these  bad  instruments  to 
punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventually  to  sairc. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosperous 
wickedness  excites  in  certain  minds ;  that  is 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself,— 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling'  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros- 
perity  be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  im- 
piety, in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  affairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  pros- 
perity is  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  there  must  be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsake  the  prosperous 
with  their  good  fortune ;  their  applause  is  with- 
held with  the  success  which  attracted  it  Am 
they  were  governed  by  events  in  their  adminu- 
tion,  so  events  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  its  elevation  bnt  its  fall.  If  ever 
Caius  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bloody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  his 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  from 
the  hand  of  the  executioner; — it  is  when  silting 
amone  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  en 
joined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own — 
Dionyslus,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  power 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We  detest 
the  oppressor  of  the  people  while  he  continued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave. 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  8yra< 
but  with  the  school-oMstBC  of  CacloJtJbu 
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But  thoTivh  God  may  be  jtationt  v/itFj  triumph- 
tut  wickediHTSri,  ho  dijc.s  not  wink  or  (.*  in:iive  at 
it.  BelM'ccri  boing  permitted  and  su;iporte<i, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  tiie  dis- 
tance i-f  wider  tha  i  we  arc  rc:idy  to  acknow- 
led^.  Perhaps  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Ainorites  la 
not  yet  full.*  God  has  always  the  means  of 
punishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  m  his  own 
hands.  But  to  punish  just  at  the  moment  when 
loe  «ould  hurl  the  bolt,  mi;^ht  break  in  on  a 
■cheme  of  Trcvidencc  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite consequences.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
liemlock,*  says  a  fine  writer,  *but  the  poiron  does 
not  yet  work.'  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  us  not  be  im- 
patient to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
justice  sees  rig^ht  to  defer;  it  is  always  time 
enouf^h  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining'  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitating  Uieir  destruction.  They  mny 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  porpctratins'. 
Grod  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
unintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  wo 
Ibink  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  looli 
like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  that  those  on  whom  we 
Invoke  it  are  God*s  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

But  though  they  should  go  on  with  a  full 
liae  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
>ur  impatience  that  that  end  must  come  7 — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die, 
that  they  must  come  to  judgment  7  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
tiriuf  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  closes  a 
pros|>ernu^  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity ?  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  7  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  7  Can  that  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Can  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatcst,andof  all  punish- 
ments insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
commission  of  it.  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing a  wicked  man,  berause  he  suffers  him  to  go 
on  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  hi^  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentancc  is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mercy. 

But  without  looking  to  futurity — consulting 

joly  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 

if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 

oommunion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 

jfpnyerf  the  devoat  trait  in  the  dmii«  ^nra^t:- 


:ion,  s'.inport^  commonly  reserved  for  the 
Oil  Ciiristiiri,  und  eminently  bestowed  in  tai 
•rrcat^st  cxigen<:e  ;  if  we  place  these  feeiispii 
the  opjiosito  scale  with  sH  that  uiijnftt  poMr 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  vrcalth  posief«d;ii 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  oo  vbid 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  ftitb  \ku 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Chrii^in, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with  the  thiip 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  'Mj  fir* 
tune,'  may  he  say,  *it  is  true,  is  shattered;  ta 
as  I  made  not '  fine  gold  my  confidenfe*  vlA 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  1  hare  not  lostrnvaK 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knftw  its  insttbifi^. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  mr  n^ 
port  being  removed,  I  must  fall.* 

In  the  case  of  the  afflicted  Christian  790  k 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  persecsM 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent.  Bat  vorid 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering,  were  pA 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  tor 
row  in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  would  k 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  you  have  him  pv* 
chase  a  reprieve  from  suffering  by  sinfal  oa» 
pliances?  Think  how  ease  would  be  destrofed 
by  the  price  paid  for  it !  For  how  short  a  tint 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  boo^tf 
the  expence  of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  sufferkt 
is  the  recompence  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  via 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoriaf* 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  futfericf. 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  the  instrument  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  reward 
ing  it.  Besides,  God  chooses  for  the  confiraft- 
tion  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  consu'nii» 
tion  of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  ovs 
hand  this  most  striking  proof  of  a  future  retrw 
bution.  To  suppose  that  he  cannot  ultiraitdy 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  childrra.  ii  li 
believe  him  less  powerful  than  an  carthlr  &• 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  vill  not  is  to  beLieft 
him  less  merciful. 

Groat  trials  are  oflencr  proofs  of  fa  roar  Una 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  raffia 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  soverei^  wt- 
lects  the  ablest  general  for  the  most  d;£csl: 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evideaet 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  the  lobiier 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pis- 
fcrenoe.  His  having  gained  one  victorv  ii  m 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,' whirii 
qualifies  him  for  new  attacks,  8ug.gests  a  reaioa 
for  his  bcip.g  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  meui 
contradict  the  pmmises  that  '  Godliness  hat  (hi 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,'  nor  that  pro* 
misc  '  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  ea.th.' 
They  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  •»■ 
joy  its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  tbcv 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  tiiat  trials  will  facilitate  <aln- 
tion  is  another  source  of  consolation.  Suffer- 
ings also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by  cheapee- 
ing  the  price  of  life.  The  aflections  eveo  of  ibr 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downm-arda 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  dust,  thoofh 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  oat  of  it  Hov 
\'WQra\!^\V\]ia^\S  Vi«  >A,'<iaxU.blY 
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Mfo/mentB,  and  if  a  long^  vista  of  delights  lay 
ilways  open  beforo  him  7  He  has  a  farther 
aomfbrt  in  his  own  honest  conscioosnesii ;  a 
bright  conviction  tliat  his  Christian  feeling  un- 
dtr  trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety 
is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
■nd  its  purity  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
OMrcy  of  God  :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  and 
therefore  an  uncertain  resource.  He  does  not 
eome  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
m.  child  into  tlie  well  known  presence  of  a  tender 
fiUher.  He  did  not  put  off  prayer  till  I  his  press- 
ing exigence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
of  dernier  retort ^  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
gently  sought  him  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  beforo  he 
was  driven  to  it.  He  had  sought  God*B  favour 
while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfully 
associate  religion  with  those  fbrmei  days  of  feli- 
city, when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  chose  Grod.  He  not  only 
feels  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray- 
ers* but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  oflTered 
up  in  the  day  of  joy  and  gladness.  He  will  es. 
pecially  derive  comfort  from  the  supplications 
lie  had  made  for  the  anticipated  though  unknown 
trial  of  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect. 

Let  us  confes?,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
eircumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
something  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranquiliz- 
ing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  events,  bat  to  submit  to  them  ;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  life  but 
to  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom  ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement out  of  tiie  hands  of  Providence,  but 
Babmi«i«ively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
he  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
qaiesce  tu-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him  be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing-*  pre- 
vent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
woold  only  prolong  without  pre\'enting  suffer- 
ing; thankful  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankful  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trials  which  he  has  not  broeght  on  himself,  so 
by  the  jeroodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
proved to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  quiet  ac- 
quiescence of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
great  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sub- 
mission under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
8obmit& :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  will. 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  there  is  no 


other  way  of  serving  Goo  but  by  active  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  arc  oAen  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  God,  by  putting  us  in  any  supposable  situa- 
tion, puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  glorify  him ; 
that  he  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  account,  cithei 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li. 
berty,  and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for 
both  bis  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  jaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for- 
mer  ?  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  7 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances  ;— 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mysteri 
ous  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi 
nently  fitted,  but  also  roost  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  fellow  creatures,  are  yet  dis- 
qualified by  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic duty  of  which  the  necessity  is  so  obvious, 
and  of^  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  those  func 
tions  for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  lev 
disposed. 

But  God*8  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right.  The  suffering 
Christian  believes  and  feels  it  to  be  right.  He 
humbly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  afflic- 
tion which  his  friends  are  lamenting;  ho  feels 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  ie 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with 
drawn,  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  God  more  especially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  case, 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication of  God*s  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exile,  and 
groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
have  been  the  objects  of  God*s  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it- 
self in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  haiuird 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  We 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating his  character  against  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  e«ery  shal- 
k)w  Clitic,  he  must  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
his  desigr  before  its  sperations  are  cAVQ.^^isi&jiA» 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phrase  in  use  among  the  val- 
var, we  will  trust  him  no  farther  than  we  can 
see  him.  Though  he  has  said,  *  judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  course 
rashly,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  suffering,  the  certainty 
of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions,  we 
«re  more  just  During  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personages,  yet  wc  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injus- 
lice  of  their  su^erings.  We  wait  for  the  catas- 
trophe. We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
will  extricate  them  from  their  distresses,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  scene,  which  the  sufierers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved  ;  for  the  sufferings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indignation  ;  but  we  do  not 
pass  our  final  sentence  till  the  poet  has  passed 
nis.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama  7 
•But  to  borrow  our  illustrations  from  realities. 

In  a  court  of  justice  the  by.standers  do  not 
^ivo  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  tilt  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
ind  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med up.  And — to  pursue  the  illusion — imper- 
fect as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible 
AS  wc  must  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit;  where 
tney  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it- 
It  is  only  j.nfinitk  wisdom  on  whose  purposes 
jge  cannot  rely  ;  it  is  only  infinite  merct  whose 
jpcrations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  *  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  right  We 
reverse  the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point — 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  prosperity 
between  good  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  in  every  tiling — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  I  appincss  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  the  other's  mieery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine  iimniscicnce.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  cloud  and  darkness* 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
all  his  support  from  the  awful  thought.  Thou 

GrOD  SEEST  ! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
aAer  7  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe  ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  7  Is  not  the  one  as  far 
from  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  aa  far  from  the  I 
eDJofment  of  quiet  as  from  the  bopo  ot  Vieaxeu^x 


as  far  from  peace  as  he  is  from  God  7  Is  itB» 
thing  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  neara 
to  his  *.rown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  every  4sf 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  7  The  htm 
of  death  which  the  one  dreads  as  sometkiig 
worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other  the  htm 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  Al 
the  height  of  his  sufferings,  the  good  man  kaon 
that  they  will  soon  terminate.  In  the  xeniilisf 
his  success  the  sinner  has  a  similar  araoraM^ 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same 
viction  !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  inextb. 
guishable  dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  proafart 
triumphs  of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  maa,— 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  apparei^ 
happy,  but  whom  no  change  of  worldly  cireQ» 
stances  can  make  essentially  miserable ;  whoat 
peace  depends  not  on  czterDsl  events,  but  oo  la 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  success  wbick  ii 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  is  tkt 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  is  Ik 
sole  prerogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXL 

7%e  temper  and  conduct  of  the  ChrUtian  in  Slid 
ne$8  and  in  Death, 

The  pagan  philosophers  have  g-iven  many  ai 
mirable  precepts  both  for  resigning  blessiofi 
and  (or  sustaining  misfortunes;  but  wanting tk 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  thoojk 
they  excite  much  intellectual  admiration,  tber 
produce  little  practical  effect  The  stars  vhie^ 
glittered  in  their  moral  night,  though  bright,  iB> 
parted  no  warmth.  Their  most  beautiful  dis> 
sertations  on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  ill 
sting.  We  receive  no  supiwrt  from  their  imal 
elaborate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  hfkL' 
Their  consoUtory  discussion  could  not  strip  tki 
grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was  not  *§wtl 
lowed  up  in  victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soil 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  t 
scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  eoli 
consolation.  Their  future  state  was  but  a  hapff 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  «t 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  isa^ 
ministered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  fit 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  cur  d» 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  it  m 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescription 
These  four  little  words,  *  thy  will  ie  dosx,' 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  tha 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  schod  !  They  cal 
up  a  long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reasoning,  ui 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  ialc 
and  necessity. 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from  tbi 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-splitting  casoin, 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  was  very  trottUesoot, 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  aa 
evil  7*  There  is  an  equivocatioa  in  his  manair 
o^  aV«X^u^  \ive  v^o^^itioQ.     He  does  not  dirediy 
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saj  that  pmin  is  not  an  evil,  bat  by  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  eonff 99 
^it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
■offerer  draw  from  Iheqnibbliojf  nicety  7  *  What 
difference  is  there/  as  archbishop  Tillotson  well 
inqaires,  *  between  things  being  troublesome  and 
being  evils,  when  all  the  evil  of  an  affliction  lies 
in  the  trouble  it  creates  to  os  7* 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
m  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more  ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity  therefore  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
mt  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

To  submit  on  the  mere  human  ground  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation,  but 
hopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  solely  because 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  but  an  inferior, 
though  a  just  reason  for  bearing  it  It  savours 
rather  of  despair  than  submission,  when  not 
sanctioned  by  a  higher  principle. — *  It  is  the 
Ijord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good,*  is  at 
once  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
all  the  documents  which  philosophy  ever  sug- 
l^ted ;  a  firmer  ground  of  support  than  all  the 
energies  that  natural  fortitude  ever  supplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  fr)r  instance, 
God  permits  us  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
ous but  grievous.*  But  though  he  sliows  us  to 
feel,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  repine. 
There  is  aeain  a  sort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
■gainst  affliction,   which   some  adopt  on   the 

S-ound  that  it  raises  their  character,  and  confers 
gnity  on  their  suffering.  This  philosophic 
mrnness  is  far  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  sufferings,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renounce  its  enjoy, 
ments,  we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
principle  of  its  being  inevitsble,  nor,  in  flying 
from  the  other  must  we  retire  to  the  contempla- 
tion  of  our  own  virtues.  We  mUst  not,  with  a 
■oUen  intrepidity,  collect  ourselves  into  a  centre 
of  our  own ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without, 
■nd  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  roust 
not  contract  our  scattered  faults  into  a  sort  of 
dignified  selfishness ;  nor  concentrate  our  feel- 
ings  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must  not 
adopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  sto- 
ieiam  is  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
non-resistance  is  not  Christian  resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  out- 
ward self-control  by  secret  murmurings.  We 
may  be  admired  for  our  resolution  in  this  in- 
stance, as  for  our  generosity  and  disinterested- 
ness in  other  instances ;  but  we  deserve  little 
commendation  for  whatever  we  give  up,  if  wo 
do  not  give  up  our  own  inclination.  It  is  in- 
ward  repining  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
press ;  it  is  the  discontent  of  the  heart,  the  an- 
expressed  but  not  unfelt  murmur,  against  which 
we  must  pray  for  grace  and  straggle  for  resist- 
ance. We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
before  others,  and  feed  on  them  in  private.  It 
is  the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  must  sub- 
due, if  we  wonld  submit  ■■  Christians.  Nor  most 
we  josdfy  oar  impetienee  by  laying  that  if  oar 
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affliction  did  not  disqualify  us  from  being  asefbl 
to  our  fstiiilips,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God, 
we  could  more  cheerfully  bear  it  Let  us  rather 
be  assured  that  it  does  not  disqualify  us  lor  that 
duly  which  we  most  need,  and  to  which  God 
calls  us  by  the  very  disqualification. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  is  a  better 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  00- 
casional  victory.  It  is  also  a  better  preparation 
for  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  It  is  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortification,  but  an  habitual  state 
of  discipline  which  will  prepare  us  for  great 
trials.  A  soul  ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  pray- 
er, diligent  in  self.inspection,  frequent  in  medi- 
tation, fortified  against  the  vanities  of  time  by 
repeated  views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  heart  will  be  in  a  good  measure  shot 
against  temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree 
against  the  the  tempter.  *  Strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,*  it  will  be  enno- 
bled to  resist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thmights  of  sickness  will 
not  be  new,  for  he  knows  it  is  the  *  condition  of 
the  battle;  the  prospect  of  death  will  not  be  sar 
prising,  for  he  knows  it  is  its  termination. 

The  period  is  now  come  when  we  must  sam 
roon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being,  all  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principles  we 
have  been  learning  roust  now  be  made  practicaL 
The  speculations  we  have  admired  we  most 
now  realize.  Ail  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence. — Ail  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecting must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
roust  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
ments, all  the  several  motives,  all  the  mdividail 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of  religion. 
We  roust  exemplify  all  Uie  rules  we  have  given 
toothers;  wo  roust  embody  all  the  resolutiona 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves  ;  we  must  reduce 
our  precepts  to  experience ;  we  must  pass  from 
discourses  on  submission  to  its  exercise ;  from 
dissertations  on  suffering  to  sustaining  it  We 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  we 
have  said  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour,  when  oar 
heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  undisturbed. 
Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassinj^  scrutiny  or 
distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  The 
strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  tlie  hardest  trials. 
Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  degree  of  grsce  is  commonly  im. 
parted.  Iropair  not  tliat  faith  on  which  you 
rested  when  your  mind  was  strong,  by  suspecu 
ing  its  vslidity  now  it  is  weak.  That  which 
had  your  full  assent  in  perfect  health,  whioh 
was  then  firmly  rooted  in  your  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  understanding,  must  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  reason 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  Yon 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the  rea. 
sonableness  of  propQ■itian^  bul  ^^sa.  \c3^^  ^mtgim 
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Vttoog  consolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
anoe  fully  established  in  your  mind. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the  na- 
taral  evil  of  sickness  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  mourn,  not 
only  that  he  suffers  pain,  but  because  that  pain 
is  the  effect  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  ho 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  aggra- 
vation of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  he  has  de- 
served it  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children  ;  tiiat 
he  chastens  them  in  love ;  that  ho  never  in- 
flicts a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spire  ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to 
caution  as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise 

What  a  support  in  tVie  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation was  made  perfect  through  sufferings ; 
that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him  ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reference  to  him, 
without  suffering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
little.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered, 
u  is  the  creed  of  too  many,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  increased  if  we 
•offer  according  to  his  will  and  after  his  exam- 
pie. 

Ho  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
salutary  afiliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
^>f worldly  things.    Riches!  Beauty!  Pleasure! 


just  value  that  fame  which  was  «o  often  cslipicd 
by  onvy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  forgotten  in 
deatli.  He  has  no  ambition  lefl  but  for  heaven, 
where  there  will  bo  neither  envy,  death,  nor  for- 
getfulness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick  Chris- 
tian will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for  them  u 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of  tbeo 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  u 
fervently  as  if  he  did  not  believe  they  were  long 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  his  former 
offences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  bops 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  *  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.* 

Even  in  this  state  of  helplessness  he  may  im- 
prove his  self-ac^iu&ixitance.  He  may  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperfectioot 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now^  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  ResignatioB, 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  only  the 
sufferings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  to 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himssJC 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  im  patience, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  oolj 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  sii^ 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  tliose  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he  may 
have  formerly  found  less  supportable  tlian  hn 
present  sufferings. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  feels  tliere  is  do 
consolation  but  in  humble  acquiescence  in  ths 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  but 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his  prayer  ii 
Addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  cat 


ivenius  !   Fame  ! — What  are  they  in  the  eyas    interpret  its  language,  who  requires  not  words, 
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Riches  !  These  are  so  far  from  affording  him 
a  momont^s  ease,  that  it  will  he  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  present 
pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

Bkauty  !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con- 
siders his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  countenance-  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Psalmist,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
*the  tebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  nin.* 

Genius!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  gc- 
nius  is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  ol'  a  palace.  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  with- 
out, whilf*  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

Pleasure  !  That  has  not  lef\  a  trace  behind 
ft  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.*' 

Fasie  I  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how  he  could 
9ver  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  af\er-a  sound,  to 
oourt  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  cloud.  Augustus,  asking  his  friends  as  they 
tarrounded  his  dying  bed,  if  he  had  acted  his 
part  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  aflirmative, 
sried  plaudite.  But  the  acclamations  of  the 
#hole  universe  would  rather  mock  than  sooth 
iie  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
iTthe  divine  approbation.     He  now  rates  at  its 
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but  affections.  A  pang  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan  as  na- 
ture extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itMlf  a  prayer. 

If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommodatioos 
of  affluence,  let  him  compare  hie  own  situation 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  probably  with  great- 
er merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  one 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  distaste- 
ful remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  many  perishing 
fellow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  restorative,  or  who,  fancy- 
ing that  it  might  be  so,  suffer  additional  distren 
from  their  inability  to  procure  it 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  tarn 
his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account  He  will 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.  He  will 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointments,  littlt 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  ne- 
glect of  his  attendants,  and,  thankful  for  gene- 
ral kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  instead 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  will  be 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  short 
snatches  of  rest  To  him,  abated  pain  will  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  freer  use  of  limbs  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyments 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  all  tbe  madnen  of  superfluous  liealth, 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  comforts.  Let  him 
not  despise  tliem  as  not  worthy  of  gratitude,  or 
as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  fie  may  one  day, 
and  that  oo  distant  day,  he  broof  ht  to  the 
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Ktate  of  debility  and  pain.  May  he  ezperienoe 
the  mercies  he  now  derides,  and  may  he  feel 
hiffher  comforts  of  safe  grounds ! 

The  sufiferer  has  perhaps  oilen  regretted  that 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  sickness  is  the  selfish- 
ness it  too  naturally  induces.  The  temptation 
to  this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being  exacting  and 
onreasonable  in  his  requisitions.  Througn  his 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  others,  he  will  be 
careful  not  to  add  to  tl^ir  distress  by  any  ap- 
pearance  of  discontent 

What  a  lesson  against  selfishness  have  we 
in  the  conduct  of  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  ezecu- 
lion,  that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  multitude, 

*  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yoursel?ea  and  for 
yoor  children.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
agonies  of  crucifixion  that  he  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
fiiend,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 

other's    care It    was    while   sustaining    the 

pangs  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  imme- 
diate promise  of  heaven  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
nal. 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  past  life.  If  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
bless  (rod  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed it  If  continued  infirmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that  he  has  had 
such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  From  either  state  he  will  extract  con- 
solation. If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more 
easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christisn 
firiendships.     Among    his    mercies,    his    now 

*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afHicted.*  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  l^  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
he  will  always  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now 
he  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  fer  his  pre- 
sent state.  He  will  look  op  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  great  Physician,  who  by  a  divine  che- 
mistry in  making  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
anpalatably  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
for  good;  had  they  worked  separately  they 
would  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Undfer  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
us,  our  own  sujlerings  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes— drank  to  avert 
the  divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue 
the  comparative  view  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
most  trying  hour ;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whose  limfaMi,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored,  whose 
souls  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by  unwearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
by  sympathy,  eviery  want  not  only  relieved  but 
prevented;  the  *  asking  eye*  explored;  the  in- 


articulate sound  understood;  the  ill-expreiMd 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  rap- 
plied.  When  our  souls  are  '  exceeding  sorrow 
ful,*  Mir  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  whm 
desired  *  to  watch'  with  us,  they  watch  not  *  one 
hour,*  but  many,  not  falling  asleep,  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  re«dy  and  willing ;  not  forsak 
ing  us  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathising  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefkctor,  *  we  indeed  suffer  justl?, 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.*  We 
suffer  for  our  offences  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  cur  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  thoM 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  the  heart* 
rending  interrogation,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all 
ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me 
in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.* 

How  cheering  in  this  ferlorn  state  to  refleet 
that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then,  but  ie 
sympathixing  with  us  now;  that  *in  all  oar 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  saeri 
fice,  while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice,  endears 
the  sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brcwight 
into  exercise  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  of  inferior  worth  in  the  pros- 
perous  day  of  activity.  The  Christian  temper 
indeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised  on  a  sick  bed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  briUiant,  but  the 
most  difficult,  are  then  particularlv  called  intc 
action.  To  si/jfer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  tl^e 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shining  expknt  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  feme  as  well  as  patriotism 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witnesses 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen- 
ed. Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary  trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short* — The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  it 
almost  in  possession.  By  feith  *he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.*  But 
to  be  strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  general  use  and  ordinary  application,  than 
even  uie  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  feelings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eye«,  wo  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment. 
Our  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admiration 
kindled  ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap. 
probation,  without  that  peculiar  reference  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  pious 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  community  of 
interests.  The  certain  conviction  that  his  case 
must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  Chris- 
tian death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  for  a 
model.    To  the  maxV)T*%  %\a2aib  ^^  ^m3^  >iM^  '^^ 
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are  not  likely  to  be  bnm|rht.    To  tbe  djiag  bed 
we  mast  ioentablj  oome. 

Aoeommodatinir  hie  state  of  mi&d  to  the  na- 
tore  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will  de- 
lire  oonsolatioo  in  any  case,  either  from  think- 
ing  how  forcibly  a  sodden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
fendy  a  ^rradual  decay  anties  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  safiers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  di. 
rioe  goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmities 
of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  enchant- 
ments, and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  iiiost 
formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how  mach 
IcH  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhaasted  by  snfl 
ftring  than  one  in  tbe  vigour  of  health 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart — its 
worpt  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  around  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love,  no 
deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
strain his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends  Grod 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  G^  has  now  off'ered 
for  giving  an  exarilple  of  patience.  Let  us  not 
complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  sickness, 
when  we  are  furnished  with  the  opportunity  as 
wen  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resignation ;  the 
doty  indeed  is  always  ours,  but  the  occasion  is 
now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even 
m  this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothing  to 
b9  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  os  ac- 
knowledge the  blessing  :  if  wearisome  nights  be 
our  portion,  let  us  remember  they  are  *  appoint- 
ed to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate  the  grievance  of 
watchfulness,  by  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
kiogation  of  life ;  as  the  gifl  of  more  minutes 
granted  for  meditation  and  prayer.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  employ  it  to  either  of  these  purposes, 
there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for  exercising  that  re- 
signatioo  which  will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  sufierinffs  too 
intense  for  any  religious  duty,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  comfort  that  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are  superseded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  die. — ^This  is  the  act  for  which  all  acts, 
all  other  duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  been  habitu- 
ated to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has  often  an- 
tidpated  the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature ;  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  pray  for  support  un- 
der them«  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effect  of 
those  petitions  which  have  long  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perhaps  now  owe  the  hu ruble  confioenceof 
hope  in  this  inevitable  hour.  Habituated  to  the 
contemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadful  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind,  though  hitherto  it  could  only 
operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
reality.  He  will  not  however  have  so  much 
scared  his  imagination  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
as  invigorated  his  spirit  bv  looking  beyond  them 
k>  the  faleasedneis  which  follows.    Faith  will 


forward  to  the  gkn-ies  to  which  it  leads.  Tbi 
hope  of  heaven  will  softeD  tbe  penge  which  is 
in  the  way  to  it.  On  heaven  then  be  will  fi 
his  eyes  rather  than  on  the  awfol  interveaiof 
circumstances.  He  will  not  dwell  oo  the  stiag 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  the  crova 
which  is  forever.  He  will  endeavour  to  ihiak 
less  of  death  than  of  its  oooqueror  ;  leas  of  tkt 
grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  ksss  of  the  body  ia 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  leas  of  thi 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  than  of  the  opeoiag 
dawn  of  immortality.  In  some  brighter  ■»• 
ments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  redempiiai 
drawing  ni^h,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  alrasdj 
burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manumission  kdl 
actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready  exohingly  to 
exclaim,  *Mv  soul  is  escaped,  the  snare  is  broken, 
and  I  am  delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it  is 
only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  future  lift, 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past ;  but  as  bs 
knows  the  deceitfulness  of  his  heart,  he  is  nsl 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  he  there- 
fore does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  r^ 
stored  he  humbly  resolves,  in  a  better  strengtk 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  resionr. 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  oa 
life.     Retrospecticms  are  at  an  end.     His  pros, 
pects  as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  alsa    Ifa 
commits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavealj 
Father.     But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  any 
still  dread  the  passage.     The  Christian  will  rt 
joice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  ms  v  shod 
der  at  the  unknown  transit     If  faith  is'strosf 
nature  is  weak.     Nay,  in  this  awful  exigence 
strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered  faiut  throaff 
the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking  rooad 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rejoia 
in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  glorious  retii 
zations  which  scripture  affords,  lie  may  \kk» 
comfort  that  the  strongest  attestations  given  bj 
the  apostles  to  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  rtste, 
were  not  conjectural.  They,  to  use  the  trordi 
of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew,  and  tetU- 
fied  what  they  had  seen.  *  I  reckon,*  says  Sl 
Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  liAui 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  ^lory  tbtt 
shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  tiiis  a/ier  be  hU 
been  caught  up  in  the  third  heaven  ;  after  be 
had  beheld  the  f^lories  to  which  he  alluides.  Thi 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  describsd 
the  ineffable  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  tbae 
puts  new  life  and  power  into  his  description.—*  I 
John  $au)  these  thhigs,  and  heard  them.* 

Tbe  power  of  distinguishinir  objects  incresees 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Chrii>tiaii  fseb 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  w^iere  every  care 
will  cease,  every  fear  vanish,  everj  desire  br 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected  :  where  Uiere  will  be  no  more  tempu- 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  paaaions  to  subdue,  of 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  nM>re  deadnsee 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  prayer,  ns 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself,  no  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  bis  de- 
votion will  be  without  languor,  hie  love  witboat 
alloy,  his  doubts  certainty,  his  expectation  en- 
joyment, his  hope  fraition.    All  wul  be      '  ' 
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From  Ood  he  knows  tbit  he  ihall  deri?e  im- 
■lediatelj  all  hii  happinesa.  It  will  no  longer 
pass  Ihroagh  any  of  those  channels  which  now 
sally  its  parity.  It  will  be  ofibred  him  through 
no  second  cause  which  may  fail,  no  intermediate 
affent  which  may  decei?e,  no  uncertain  medium 
which  may  disappoint  The  felicity  is  not  only 
certain,  but  perfect, — not  only  perfect,  but  eter> 
nal. 

As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  of  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or  mislead 
him.  The  films  are  removed  from  his  eyes.  Ob- 
'ects  are  stripped  of  their  false  lustre.  Nothing 
that  is  really  little  any  longer  looks  great  The 
mists  of  vanity  are  dispersed.  Every  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  small,  appears 
nothing.  Eternal  things  assume  their  proper 
nagnitode,  for  he  beholas  them  in  the  true  point  | 


of  vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world, 
lor  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
has  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself^  for  he  has  long  known  his  weakness. 
He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  they  can  do  no- 
thing for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge  he  feels 
that  nb  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  life  close 
in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therefi>re  knows  not  what  he  should  fear. — ^He 
looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  having  long  since 
conducted  him  into  green  pastures, — having  by 
his  rod  corrected,  and  by  his  staff  supp<Mied 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  guide  him  tnrough 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  aad 
saftly  land  him  on  the  peaoefbl  ihovet  of  •?■» 
lasting  re 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES. 


1  AM  desiroot  to  Miticipate  a  cenmire  which  the  critical  reader  will  be  ready  to  bring  forwzn, 
on  the  apparent  inconsiatency  between  the  contentaof  the  latter  part  of  this  Tolnme,  compoiedw 
dramatic  pieces,  and  seyeral  sentiments  not  onfrequently  introduced  in  some  of  my  wrxtmgs,  i»> 
specting  the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  public  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainmeBti 
will  be  naturally  included.  Tlic  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  solve  the  paradox  when  it  is  ioti' 
mated  at  what  different  periods  of  Ufe  these  different  pieces  were  written.  The  dates,  if  ther  wa» 
regularly  preserved,  would  explain  that  the  seeming  disagreement  does  not  involre  a  contncCittiao, 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  inconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  and  conversation,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  that  natural  but  secret  bias  which  the  inchnation  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  had  becii  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delusive  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  sts^ 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  school  of  virtue ;  and  tlius,  like  many  ochoi, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  would  always  be  a  bid 
thing,  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  might  become  not  only  harmless,  but  useful ;  tad 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  selection,  to  transfoon  i 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (while,  perhaps,  as  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  nwre  than  che  ii- 
dulgence  of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferior  semec 
to  society  which  tne  fabricator  of  safe  and  innocent  amusements  may  reasonably  be  supposed  ti 
confer,  to  attempt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which,  whatever  other  defects  might  be  justh 
miputalile  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  moi' 
esty  ;  and  which  should  neither  hold  out  any  corrupt  image  to  the  mind,  nor  any  impure  descnp* 
tion  to  the  fancy. 

•  As  the  following  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  imderthe 
above  impressions,  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  pardon  for  the  unavoidable  egotism  to  vhick 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  collection,  without  pre&ing  to  them  a 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  doing,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  equally  sobjeet 
myself  to  the  opposite  censures  of  two  different  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  will  think  thit 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themsehei, 
while  the  other  will  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which  gives  birth  to  the  quahfying  preset. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  haa  it  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thou^t  disingenuous ;  and  had  I  not  bcca 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  the  publication,  though  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  my  sentiiMatt 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  appeared  but  fair  and  candid  to  include  in  Urn 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  though  without  adverting  to  then,  ti 
involve  myself  in  the  geneifal  object  of  my  own  animadversions. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  wel- 
whtten  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — I  am  not,  even  now, 
about  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  is  the  most  interesting,  tlie  most  inteliectuaL  and 
the  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  mind  for  its  object ;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressiiw  itself 
to  the  imagination,  the  jud^nent,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  whiSt  caDi 
out  the  higher  energies  of  me  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  hvcly  lad 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  the  stage  possesses  ovei 
every  other  species  of  public  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  admirers  lad 
advocates,  even  the  most  respectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictioos,  lad 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasure ;  ud 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  spedes  ti 
amusement. 

What  the  stage  might  be  under  another  and  an  imaginary  state  of  things,  it  is  not  Teiy  ctti 
tor  OS  to  know,  and  therefore  not  rery  important  to  inquire.    Nor  is  it,  imiond,  tfie  ttrmwiMt  kgi 
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to  argue  on  the  possible  goodness  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  in 
doing  positive  evil,  from  the  imagined  good  that  thing  might  be  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  sup- 
posed state  of  unattainable  improvement.  Would  it  not  be  more  safe  and  simple  to  determine 
our  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  thing  in  question,  on  the  more  visible,  and  therefore  more 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  state,  and  from  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state  t 

For,  unfortunately,  this  Utopian  good  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  only  the  stage  itself  has 
andergone  a  complete  purification,  but  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
Grst  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
and  to  reprobate  all  that  is  corrupt,  before  the  system  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  w^ith  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruity  between  the 
Uste  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  effect  that  point  of  union  which 
can  produce  pleasure  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  go  to  a  play,  not  to  be  instructed^ 
but  to  be  pleased.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blind  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
concert,  so  it  would  be  leaving  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  stase  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unless 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  reformed  as  to  render  the  amusements  of 
a  perfectly  purified  stage  palatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passions  exhibited  were  no  longer 
accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  with- 
draw itself  from  the  vapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  /Am,  I  will  not  say  empty  benches 
would  too  probably  be  the  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  legends  furnished  out  the  rude  materials  of  our  early  drama  :  I  mean  those  uncouUi 
pieces,  in  which,  under  the  titles  of  mysteries  and  moralities y  the  most  sacred  persons  were  intro- 
duced as  interlocutors ;  in  which  events  too  solemn  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  with  a  formal  gravity  more  offensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloister  were  considered  as  suitable  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  buffoon- 
eries, of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  subjects  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
audience.  But  from  this  holy  mummery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  common  sense,  would  be 
equally  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  things.* 

I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  treatises,  excellent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pious  divines  have  written  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  those  who  have  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  immoral  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  excep- 
tions. I  shall  not  remark  on  the  gross  and  palpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  obvi- 
ously written  with  an  open  disregard  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shall  1  attempt  to  show  whether 
any  very  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  from  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthy  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  their  youthful  of&pring  to  the  temptations  of 
an  amusement  of^  which  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

The  question,  then,  which  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
risk  every  thing  may  not  risk  this  also  ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
might  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  question  be  entirely  compatible 
with  bis  avowed  character  1  whether  it  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  clearer  views  of  one  who 
professes  to  live  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  that  immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel  1 

For,  however  weighty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superior  rationality  of  plays  may  be 
found  in  the  scale,  when  a  rational  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  another ; 
however  fairly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  agamst  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
of  sense  ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrupulous 
Christian,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  either  may  be  chosen,  fftf 
amusements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  moral,  as  well  as 
intellectual.  They  must  have  nothing  in  them  which  may  be  likely  to  excite  any  of  the  tempers 
which  it  is  his  daily  task  to  subdue  ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 
in  order.  His  chosen  amusements  must  not  deliberately  add  to  the  "  weight"  which  he  is  com- 
manded "  to  lay  aside  ;"  they  should  not  irritate  the  "  besetting  sin"  agamst  which  he  is  strug- 
gling ;  they  should  not  obstruct  that  "  spiritual  mindedness"  which  he  is  told  *'  is  Ufe  and  peace ;" 
Uiey  should  not  inflame  that  "  lust  of  the  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,"  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  gratify.  A  religious  person  who  occasionally  indulges  in  an  amusement  not 
consonant  to  his  general  views  and  pursuits,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difficulties  by  whet- 

*  An  enthusiast  to  the  literature  of  my  own  country,  and  so  jealous  of  its  rame  as  grudgingly  to  allow  Its  com* 
parattve  inferiority  in  any  one  instance,  I  am  yet  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  far  aa  my  slender  reading  en- 
ables me  to  form  a  judgment,  the  English  dramatic  poets  are  in  general  more  liceniioos  than  tboM  of  moat  otiiar 
countries.    In  that  profligate  reign, 

"  When  all  the  Muses  were  debauched  at  court," 

the  atage  attained  its  highest  degree  of  dissoluteness.    Mr.  Garrkk  did  a  great  deal  towards  its  pnrUlcatkNL    It  Is 
said  noc  to  hate  since  kept  the  ground  it  then  gaioed. 
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tingtastcf  and  exciting  appetites,  wliich  it  will  cat  iiiin  tu*:  ••  .>■  •;  i  vork  to  counteract,  as  «]| 
greatly  overbalance,  in  a  conscientious  mind,  the  short  ami  tin  ml  enjoyment.  1  speak  now  « 
the  mere  question  of  pleasure.  Nay,  the  more  keen  his  reUsh  for  the  amusemenl,  the  more  ex- 
quisite his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  composition  or  the  graces  of  action  may  be,  the  more 
prudent  he  may  perhaps  find  it  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  slightest 
hazard  of  nis  higher  interests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  the  more  dangeroos,  m  pio- 
portion  as  it  is  more  poignantly  felt. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  his  ordinary  course,  to  great  and  signal  sacrifices, 
to  very  striking  and  very  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  daily  called  to  a  quiet,  uniform,  con- 
stant series  of  self-denial  in  small  things.  A  dangerous  and  bewitching,  especially  if  it  be  not  • 
disreputable  pleasure,  may  perhaps  have  a  just  place  amonf  those  sacrifices  :  and,  if  he  be  reaOr 
in  earnest,  he  will  not  think  it  too  much  to  renounce  sucn  petty  ftnjoyments,  were  it  only  fran 
the  single  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seize  every  little  occasion  which  occurs  of  evidencing  to 
himself  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch  ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  in  small  things,  at 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  "  pleased  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  unostentatious  abstinences,  are  among  the  silent  deeds  of  his  daih 
warfare.  And  whoever  brings  himself  to  exercise  Chis  habitual  self-denial,  even  in  doubtful  caaec, 
wiU  soon  learn,  from  happy  experience,  that  in  many  instances  abstinence  is  much  more  easih 
practised  than  temperance.  There  is  in  this  case  no  excited  sensibihty  to  altky  ;  there  is  ns 
occasional  remorse  to  be  quieted  ;  there  is  no  lost  ground  to  be  recovered  ;  no  difficult  backii^  om, 
only  to  set  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  This  observation  adopted  into  practior 
might,  It  is  presumed,  effectually  aboUsh  the  qualifying  language  of  many  of  the  more  sober  fn- 
auenters  of  the  theatre,  "that  they  go  but  seldom^  and  never  but  to  s^  good  play."  We  give 
tnese  moderate  and  discreet  persons  all  due  praise  for  comparative  sobriety.  But  while  they  ^« 
tU  aU^  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  for  they  sanction,  by  going  sometimes,  a  diversion  which  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  strict  Christian  principles.  Indeed,  their  acknowledging  that  it  should  be  bat 
sparingly  frequented,  probably  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  qmtf.  right. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  address  to  pursue  the  usual  track  of 
attacking  bad  plays,  of  which  the  more  prudent  and  virtuous  seldom  vindicate  the  principle, 
though  they  do  not  always  scrupulously  avoid  attending  the  exhibition.  I  impose  rather  on  mr- 
self  tbe  unpopular  task  of  animadverting  on  the  dangerous  effects  of  those  which  come  under  the 
description  of^  good  plays  ;  for  from  those  chiefly  arises  the  danger  (if  danger  there  be),  to  good 
people. 

Now,  with  all  the  allowed  superiority  justly  ascribed  to  pieces  of  a  better  cast,  it  does  not  seen 
to  be  a  complete  justification  of  the  amusement,  that  the  play  in  question  is  more  chaste  in  tbi 
sentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  in  the  tendency,  than  those  which  are 
avowedly  objectionable  ;  though  I  readily  concede  all  the  degrees  of  distinction,  and  ver)'  iB> 

g»rtant  they  are,  between  such  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  character.  But  thepoiit 
r  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  distinct  nature ;  namely,  that  there  will,  gu- 
erally  speaking,  still  remam,  even  in  tragedies,  otherwise  tlie  most  unexceptionable,  provided  thiy 
are  sufficiently  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  fecUngs,  and  have  spirit  enoosh 
to  deserve  to  become  popular  ;  there  will  still  remain  an  essential  radical  defect.  \Miat  I  lasat 
on  is,  that  there  almost  inevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  (for  to  th» 
•east  blameable  half  of  stage  composition  I  confine  my  remarks,  as  against  comedy  still  strong 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  false  principle.  It  is  generally  the  leadn^ 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  standard  of  honour  in  direct  opposition  to  the  standard  of  Chris* 
tianity  ;  and  this  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally  ;  but  worldly  honour  is  tk 
very  soul,  and  spirit,  and  hfegiving  principle  of  the  drama.  Honour  is  the  religion  of  tragedr. 
It  is  her  moral  and  political  law.  Her  dictates  form  its  institutes.  Fear  and  shame  are  the  capi- 
tal crimes  in  ber  code.  Against  these,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  most  powerful  pleaders,  agaiart 
these  her  penal  statutes,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  full  force.  Injured  honour  canooljhe 
vindicated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  be  washed  outia 
Mood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  are  too  often  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  form  a  dazzling  system  of  worldly  moralitVt  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  whose  characteristics  are  "charity,  meekness,  peaccablcncss,  longsofEB- 
mg,  gentleness,  forgiveness."  "The  fruits  of  the  Sphit"  and  the  fruits  of  the  stage,  if  tibe 
parallel  were  followed  up,  as  it  might  easily  be,  would  perhaps  exhibit  as  pointed  a  contrast  m 
human  Imagination  could  conceive. 

I  by  no  means  pretend  to  assert  that  religion  is  excluded  from  tragedies  ;  it  is  often  incideotaBr 
introduced  ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautifully  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  with 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  single  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  scattered  if 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antiseptic  property  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve  inm 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  and  leading  tempers  of  which,  as  was  said  aboie. 
are  evidently  not  drawn  from  that  meek  religion,  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  **  castin( 
down  high  imaginations :"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  leaven  of  the  predominating  evil  secretly 
works  and  insinuates  itself,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  impregnated  by  the  pervading  principk. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  will  he  unsound  also ; 
•ad  no  subordinate  merit,  no  collateral  excellences,  can  operate  with  effectual  potency 
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an  evil  which  is  of  prime  and  fundamental  force  and  enerjiry,  and  which  forms  thi  vorv  o«9encp 
of  the  work. 

A  learned  and  witty  friend,  who  thought  differently  on  this  rabject,  once  asked  me  if  1  went  so 
far  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  try  the  merit  of  a  song  or  a  play  by  the  ten  commandments.  To 
this  may  we  not  venture  to  answer,  that  neither  a  song  nor  a  play  should  at  least  contain  any 
thin^  hostile  to  the  ten  commandments.  That,  if  harmless  merriment  be  not  expected  to  advance 
religion,  we  must  take  care  that  it  do  not  oppose  it ;  that  if  we  concede  that  our  amusements  are 
not  expected  to  make  us  better  than  we  arc,  ou^t  we  not  to  condition  that  they  do  not  make  us 
worse  than  they  find  us  ?  If  so,  then,  whatever  pleasantry  of  idea,  whatever  gaycty  of  senti- 
ment, whatever  airiness  of  expression  we  innocently  admit,  should  we  not  jealously  watch  against 
any  unsoundness  in  the  general  principle,  any  mischief  in  the  prevailing  tendency  t 

\\e  cannot  be  too  often  reminded,  that  we  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  ot 
habit.  Our  tempers  arc  not  principally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marked 
actions  ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  gradually  moulded  by  a'series  of  seemmgly  insignificant  but  constantly  re- 
earring  practices,  which,  incorporated  into  our  habits,  become  part  of  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  lesser  habits,  if  they  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  imperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vigorous  virtue,  they  will  be  almost  more  sedulously  watched  by  those 
who  are  careful  to  keep  their  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (however  they 
minr  elude  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians),  than  actions  which  deter  by  bold  and  decided  evil 

When  it  is  recollected  how  man^  young  men  pick  up  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  notions 
%){  morality,  from  the  playhouse,  it  is  not  perhaps  goin^  too  far  to  suspect,  that  the  principles  and 
examples  exhibited  on  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towards  sup- 
plying a  sort  of  regular  aliment  to  the  ^petite  (how  dreadfully  increased  !)  for  duelling,  and  even 
suicide.  For,  if  religion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  immense  importance  to  our  tempers 
and  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  required  of  us 
one  day  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  attentive  hearer 
become  gradually  imbued  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  though  unfrcqucnt  attend- 
ance ;  who,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  how  much  mor^ 
deep.and  lasting  will  be  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  far  more  frequent  attendance  at 
thoee  places  where  sentiments  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited  ;  exhibited  too,  with 
every  addition  which  can  charm  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  senses.  Once  in  a  week,  it 
may  be,  the  young  minds  are  braced  by  the  invigorating  principles  of  a  strict  and  self-denyiiig 
religion  :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  sood  resolutions  (if  such  they  have  made),  are  melted 
down  with  all  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  dispose  it  to  yield  to  the  temptations  against  which  it 
was  ^he  object  of  the  Sunday*s  lecture  to  guard  and  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  every 
thinff  held  out  which  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  those  precepts  which, 
in  the  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  grand  and  important  difference 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overlooked,  that  religious  instruction,  applied  to  the 
human  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  good  fruit  will  be  produced  :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
on  the  fertile  soil  prepared  by  nature  for  the  congenial  implantation,  is  likely  to  shoot  deep, 
spread  wide,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance. 

But,  to  drop  all  metaphor. — They  are  told — and  from  whose  mouth  do  they  hear  it  1 — that 
**  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers."  Will  not  these,  and  such 
like  humbling  propositions,  delivered  one  day  in  seven  only,  in  all  the  sober  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  truth  indeed,  but  with  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  exhibi- 
tion, whose  precise  object  it  too  often  is,  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctrines  in  dia- 
metrical and  studied  opposition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  purity,  to  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness  1  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  of  the  Sunday  are,  in  the  naked  form  of 
axioms,  principles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  furnished  with  organs, 
clothed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  interesting  action ;  enforced  with  .ill  the 
eoer^  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
i^tical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriate  gesture.  To  such  a  complicated  temptation  is 
it  wise,  voluntarily,  studiously,  unnecessanly,  to  expose  frail  and  erring  creatures  ?  Is  not  the 
conflict  too  severe  1     Is  not  the  competition  too  unequal  1 

It  is  pleaded  by  the  advocates  for  church  music,  that  the  or^n  and  its  vocal  accompaniments 
assist  devotion,  by  enlisting  the  senses  on  the  side  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  justly  pleaded  as  ap 
argument  in  favour  of  both,  because  the  afiections  mav  fairly  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aid  from  any  thing  which  helps  to  draw  them  oflf  from  tKe  world  to  God.  But  is  it  not  equally 
true,  Uiat  the  same  species  of  assistance,  in  a  wrong  direction,  will  produce  an  equally  forcible 
effect  in  its  way,  ana  at  least  equally  contribute  in  drawing  ofl*  the  soul  from  God  to  the  world? 
I  do  not  presume  to  sa^  that  the  injury  will  be  inevitable,  much  less  that  it  will  be  irretrievable ; 
but  I  dare  repeat,  that  it  is  exposing  feeble  virtue  to  a  powerful  temptation  ;  and  to  a  hazard  so 
great,  that  were  the  same  reason  applied  to  any  worldly  subject,  it  would  be  thought  a  folly  to 
venture  on  any  undertaking  where  the  chances  against  our  coming  oflf  unhurt  were  so  obviously 
against  us.  Bendes,  if  we  may  pursue  the  doctrine  of  chances  a  little  farther,  that  is  at  best 
Vol.  I. 
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pUjring  a  most  unprofitable  game,  where,  if  we  eren  could  be  eure  that  nodiin^  wonld  be  ImI,  i 
u  clear  to  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  gained  ;  so  that  the  certain  risk  la  not  even  cei» 
terbalanced  by  the  possible  success. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  allude  to  the  multitude  of  theatrical  aentimwiis 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  opposition  to  such  precepts  as  "  S^ear  not  at  all:" 
'*  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adnlierr  in  his  heart," 
dec.  6lc.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  would  it  wen 
inyariably,  confined  to  th^se  more  incorrect  dramas  which  we  do  not  now  pvofesa  to  coosida. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  many  pieces  (are  we  sure  we  can  find  one!)  entirel) 
exempt  from  the  first  heavy  charge.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  inrincible  objectioos  ti 
many  tragedies,  otherwise  not  very  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tremendous  name  of  th» 
infinitely  glorious  God  is  shamefully,  and  almost  incessantly,  introduced  in  Tazioua  acflnea,  bod 
m  tlie  way  of  asseveration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  bad  play  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  little  exact  in  our 
definitions,  that  the  character  given  to  the  piece  of  An  takes  its  colour  from  the  character  of 
wlio  gives  it.     Passages  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  Dsean,  who  is  decent  and 
<m  mere  worldly  principles)  are  to  the  **  purged  eye"  of  a  Christian  disgusting  by  their  vanitj 
and  offensive  by  ilieir  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  sjHrit  of  many  of  our  loore  decorous  dramas  seem 
u>  furnish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improveid  and  enlarged  comment  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Nea 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denounced  agaiasf 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  anger,  and  ita  too  usual  coi- 
comitant,  revenge,  bein^  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  turns. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  resulting  from  the  poo* 
*"  honour  and  the  drMd  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindications  some  of  our  mori 
oproved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  hij^h  unbroken  spirit  of  a  wajrm  youth,  bom 
idimring  such  sentiments  to  adopt  them  ;  and  he  is  hable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  comnus- 
*on  of  the  crime,  and,  after  he  has  committed  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  reputation  clearrd, 
.>y  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  bravei^  ;  ol  dv 
dignity  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  generous  sense  of  woundei 
honour  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  hears  the  bursts  of  appisiM 
with  which  these  saUies  of  resentment,  these  vows  of  revenge,  these  determinations  to  destrov  m 
^e  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Judge  of  hearts  to  witness  the  innocence  of— -j»- 
laps  a  very  criminal  action  or  intention  ; — when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  tbi 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  transported  audience,  will  it  bbI 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  be  placed  ii 
similar  circumstances  1  and  vidll  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  maiBa 
would  be  received,  and  such  conduct  approved,  in  real  life  1  For  the  danger  does  not  lie  mndj 
in  his  hearing  such  sentiments  delivered  from  the  stage,  but  also  in  seeing  how  favourably  tiM^ 
are  received  by  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persons  who,  should  he  realize  these  sea* 
timents,  would  probably  be  the  arbiters  of  his  conduct.  These  are  to  him  a  kind  of  anticqpMsd 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,  the  rehearsal  of  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  that  world  hImsi 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  profau^ 
hazarding  too  much  to  conclude,  that  by  the  sort  of  character  we  are  considering,  human  ofii- 
ion  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  highest  rewanl,  aai 
human  censure  as  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  soul. 

If  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  and  of  men,  by  the  cool,  deUberate,  argumentative  bw- 
ner  in  which  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  himself ;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  consisiradr 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformity  to  hia  own  stsioi 
principles  ; — if,  I  say,  under  all  these  palliating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  sophist^  b^  whiek 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentiment  H 
the  real  character  of  his  hero ; — if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  his  own  private  friend  and  liteny 
associate,  could  appear,  by  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  to  vindicate  seUnaB^ 
der,  so  that  the  unhappy  Budgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  hand, 

**  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approv*d, 
Must  sure  be  right : ** 

• 

If,  I  say,  under  all  the  exteniiating  circumstances  here  detailed,  such  a  dreadful  effect  cooU  K 
produced  from  a  cause  so  Utile  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  fHroduce  it,  how  much  mm 

Cobably  are  similar  ill  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  similar  causes  in  the  Ka^^^  (^  a  past 
ss  guarded  and  worse  principled  ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  perhaps,  neither  the  apologv  of  ae- 
knowledged  paganism,  nor  the  sanction  of  historic  truth  \  For  Addison,  who  in  general  1mm 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  sentiments,  could  not  avoid  makaf 
his  catastrophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  fidaifyoig  tht 
character  he  exhibits. 

Even  in  those  plays  in  vrhich  the  principles  which  false  honour  teaches  are  neither  uiufesssdh 
inculcated  nor  vindicated ;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  shove  alluded  to,  ana  especial 
the  practice  of  duelbng,  are  even  reprobated  in  the  progress  of  the  piece ;  yet  the  hero  wbo  te 
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been  reprieved  from  sin  during  four  acts  by  the  sage  lemonstrance  of  some  interfering  friend,  oi 
the  imperious  power  of  beauty  ;  beauty»  which  is  to  a  sta^e  hero  that  restraining  or  impelling 
power  which  law,  or  conscience,  or  scripture,  are  to  other  men;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  whet* 
the  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  when  the  passion  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  vale- 
dictory scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconvenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
his  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained  ;  when  his  own  patience  and  the  expostulating  powers 
of  his  friend  are  both  exhausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbing 
either  his  worst  enemy  or  liis  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  frequently  happens,  himself ; 
still,  notwithstanding  his  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhibited  through  all  the  pre- 
ceding scenes  as  such  a  combination  of  perfections  ;  his  behaviour  has  been  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
erous (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  world  boldly  stakes  against  both 
tables  of  the  decalogue),  that  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
and  sensibility  of  soul  whtch  lay  him  so  peculiarly  open  to  seduction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  con- 
sider as  venial  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  crime  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  of  the 
moment  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  little  tame  tag  of  morality,  set  to 
a  few  musical  periods  by  the  unimpassioned  friend,  is  borne  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impetu- 
ous but  too  engaging  character  of  the  feeling,  fiery  hero ;  a  character,  the  errors  of  which  are 
now  consummated  by  an  act  of  murder,  so  anectin^ly  managed,  that  censure  is  swallowed  up  in 
pity  •  the  murderer  is  absolved  by  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  crime, 
yet  to  vindicate  the  criminal.  The  drowsy  moral  at  the  close,  slowly  attempts  to  creep  after  the 
poison  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  creeps  in  vain  ;  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach  ;  for 
one  stroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  expression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  right  or  wrong, 
carries  away  the  affections  of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  poet's  force  of  reasoning  to  contriM. 
And  they  know  little  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  the  conformation  of  the  human  mind, 
who  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  the  feeling  spectator  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  passions 
in  the  hand  of  a  true  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

"  To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  he  will,  and  where." 

Now,  to  counteract  the  bias  given  by  the  passions,  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  all  the  flights 
of  mere  poetry,  and  all  the  blunted  weapons  ot  l(^c  united,  are  ineffectual.  Of  course,  the  con- 
cluding antidote  never  defeats  the  mischief  of  the  piece ;  the  effect  of  tlie  smooth  moral  is  in- 
stantly obliterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  tuni  to  the  younger  part  of  that  sex,  to  whose  service  I  have 
gf  nerally  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  has 
been  correctly  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
It  is  indeed  so  to  be  hoped  ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  really  deserve  that  character,  escape 
that  denomination.  But  I  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
animadversions.  The  remark  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  that,  to  a  chaste 
and  delicate  young  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  ii 
almost  more  formidable  than  that  which  is  oflen  attached  to  pieces  more  obviously  censurable. 
The  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
of  course,  the  more  dangerous,  will  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
be  found.  Now,  love  being  the  grand  business  of  plays,  those  young  ladies  who  are  frequently 
attending  them,  will  be  liable  to  nourish  a  feeling  wtiich  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
this  constant  supply  of  foreign  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  business  of  life  also.  If  the 
passion  be  avowedly  illicit,  her  well-instructed  conscience  will  arm  her  with  scruples,  and  her 
sense  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  purity 
with  which  the  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhibition  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
deep  and  irresistible  will  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
will  the  passion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
spectatress.  If  she  have  not  yet  felt  the  passion  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
feel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
her  nature.  She  will  ascribe  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
plied, or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  circumstances  which  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
imagination  will  do  the  work  of  the  passions,  and  the  fancy  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
heart :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  disorders  in  the  female  character  ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblance 
of  virtue  is  necessary ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
equally  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
absolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  tne  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instead 
of  lending  herself  to  the  illusion,  she  will  allow  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
thinks  it  innocent,  she  persuades  herself  that  every  duty  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
will  value  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  love 
with  so  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  frequent  repetition,  especially 
if  there  be.  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mind,  the  feelings  are  easily 
transplanted  from  the  theatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  become  a  standard  of  action,  and 
are  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  hfe  and  manners.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  the 
pleasures  of  love  i  new  en  takes  place  in  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  aptitude 
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to  receive  any  impression  herself,  and  a  constantly  waking  and  active  desire  to  make  this  im* 
pression  in  return.  The  plain  and  sober  duties  of  life  begin  to  be  uninteresting ;  she  wisbei 
them  to  be  diversified  with  events,  and  enlivened  by  heroes.  Though  she  retains  her  virtue,  ha 
sobermindedness  is  impaired  ;  for  she  lon^s  to  be  realizing  those  pains  and  pleasures,  and  to  bs 
acting  over  those  scenes  and  sacrifices,  which  she  so  often  sees  represented.  If  the  evils  arising 
from  frequent  scenic  representations  to  a  young  woman  were  limited  to  this  single  inconTcnicnce, 
that  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  heroine,  it  would  be  a  strong  reason  why  a  discreet  and  pious 
mother  should  be  slow  in  introducing  her  to  them. 

I  purposely  forbear,  in  this  place,  repeating  any  of  those  higher  arguments  drawn  from  the 
utter  irreconcileableness  of  this  indulgence  of  the  fancy,  of  this  gratification  of  the  senses,  Uiit 
unbounded  roving  of  the  thoughts,  with  the  divine  injunction  of  bringing  '*  every  thought  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ.*' 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhsps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  veiy  suitable  to  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  to 
the  vulgar,  the  retired,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  exclude  the  more  liberal  and  polished 
part  of  society  from  the  delight  and  instruction  which  may  be  derived  from  the  great  masten 
of  the  human  heart,  from  Shakspeare  particularly  1 

On  this  subject  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  my  opinion  (such  as  it  is)  as  unreservedly 
as  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  on  the  points  considered  in  the  former  part  of  this  prefsc^. 
I  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  seeing  and  reading  a  dramatic  com> 
position ;  and  that  the  objections  which  he  so  strongly  against  the  one,  are  not,  at  least  in  the 
same  degree,  applicable  to  the  other.  Or,  rather,  while  there  is  an  essential  and  inseparable 
danger  attendant  on  dramatic  exhibitions,  let  the  matter  of  the  drama  be  ever  so  innocent,  the 
danger  in  reading  a  play  arises  solely  from  the  tentimenU  contained  in  it. 

To  read  a  moral  play  is  little  different  from  reading  any  other  innocent  poem ;  the  dialogue 
form  being  a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece.  Nay,  some 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  form  on  account  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  even  when  the  nature 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Thus  Buchanan  wrote  his  fine 
tragedies  of  "  The  Baptist,"  and  "  Jephthah,"  Grotius  that  of  *»  Christ  Suffering,"  and  Milton 
that  of  *'  Samson  Agonistes  ;"  not  to  name  the  "  Joseph,"  the  '*  Bclhulia  Delivered,"  and  some 
other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to 
proscribe  from  the  study  or  the  closet  well-selected  dramatic  poetry.  It  may  be  read  with  safety, 
because  it  can  there  be  read  with  soberness.  The  roost  animated  speeches  subside  into  com- 
parative tameness,  and,  provided  they  are  perfectly  pure,  produce  no  ruffle  of  the  passions,  no 
agitation  of  the  senses,  but  merely  afford  a  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be,  a  not  unsalutary  exercise  to 
the  imagination. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  selection  ;  and  where  could 
safer  poetical  amusement  be  found  than  in  the  works  of  Racine,  whose  Athalia,  in  particular  (u 
we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe),  most  happily  illustrates  an  interesting  piece  of  scTq>> 
ture  history,  at  the  same  time  that,  considered  as  a  composition,  it  is  itself  a  model  of  poetical 
perfection.  I  may  mention,  as  an  exquisite  piece,  the  Masque  of  Comus,  and,  as  interestiM 
poems  in  the  dramatic  form  also,  the  Caractacus,  and  Elfrida,  of  Mason ;  the  passing  over  v^iS 
pieces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  they  are  in  a  dramatic  form,  would 
M  an  instance  of  scrupulosity  which  one  might  venture  to  say  no  well-informed  conscience  could 
fUffgest. 

Let  neither,  then,  the  devout  and  scrupulous,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  ci4)tious  caviller,  oi 
the  other,  object  to  this  distinction  ;  I  mean  between  reeding  a  dramatic  composition,  and  seei»§ 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  as  if  it  were  faneifiil  or  arbitrary.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  repetitkn 
of  the  speeches  which  imphes  danger  ?  is  it  this  which  attracts  the  audience  1  No :  were  evea 
the  best  reader,  if  he  did  not  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  language,  to  read  the  whok 
play  himself,  without  scenic  decorations,  without  dress,  without  gesticulation,  would  such  an  ex- 
hibition be  numerously,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  attended!  What  then  chiefly  draws  thi 
multitude  1  It  is  the  semblance  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persons 
supporting  the  different  parts,  and  by  their  dress,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  heightening  the  reprs> 
sentation  into  a  kind  of  enchantment.  It  is  the  concomitant  pageantry,  it  is  the  splendour  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  spectators  : — these  are  the  circumstances  which  alto- 
gether fill  the  theatre — which  altogether  produce  the  effect — ^which  altogether  create  the  danger. 
These  give  a  pernicious  force  to  sentiments  which,  when  read,  merely  explain  the  mystehooi 
action  of  the  human  heart,  but  which,  when  thus  uttered,  thus  accompanied,  become  contagioos 
and  destructive.  These,  in  short,  make  up  a  scene  of  temptation  and  seduction,  of  overwrought 
voluptuousness  and  unnerving  pleasure,  wnich  surely  ill  accords  with  **  working  out  our  salvatiOB 
with  fear  and  trembling,"  or  with  that  frame  of  mind  which  implies  that  "  the  world  is  crucified 
to  us,  and  we  to  the  world." 

I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  even  though  I  venture 
to  hazard  an  opinion  that,  in  company  with  a  judicious  friend  or  parent,  many  scenes  of  Shak- 
speare may  be  read  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  improvement.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish 
to  abridge  the  innocent  delights  of  Ufe,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  with  benefit  to  the  under- 
standing, and  without  injury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especially,  whose  walk  in  life  is  at 
circumscribed,  and  whose  avenues  of  mformalion  are  so  few,  may,  I  conceive,  leam  to  know  t( 
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world  with  less  danger,  and  to  study  human  nature  with  more  advantacre,  firom  the  perusal  of 
snlected  parts  of  this  incomparable  genius,  than  from  most  other  attainable  sources.  I  would  in 
this  view  consider  Shakspeare  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  poet,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
many  pious  people  universally  confound  and  reprobate  this  poet  with  the  common  herd  of  drama> 
tists  and  novehsts.  To  his  acute  and  sagacious  mind  every  varied  position  of  the  human  heart, 
r'vory  shade  of  discrimination  in  the  human  character,  all  the  minuter  delicacies,  all  the  exquisite 
couches,  all  the  distinct  affections,  all  the  contending  interests,  all  the  complicated  passions  of 
the  heart  of  man,  seem,  as  far  as  is  allowed  to  human  inspection  to  discern  them,  to  be  laid 
open.  Though  destitute  himself  of  the  aids  of  literature,  and  of  the  polish  of  society,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  by  intuition  all  the  advantage*  that  various  learning  and  elegant  society  can 
bestow  ;  and  to  have  combined  the  warmest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
agination, with  the  justcst  proprieties  of  reasoning,  and  the  ezactest  niceties  of  conduct.  He 
makes  every  description  a  picture,  and  every  sentiment  an  axiom.  He  seems  to  have  known 
how  every  bein^  which  did  exist  would  speak  and  act  under  every  supposed  circumstance  and 
every  possible  situation ;  and  how  every  being  which  did  not  exist  must  speak  and  act,  if  ever 
he  were  to  be  called  into  actual  existence. 

From  the  discriminated,  the  guarded,  the  qualified  perusal  of  such  an  author,  it  would  be 
impossible,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  to  debar  accomplished  and  elegantly  educated 
young  persons.  Let  not  the  above  eulogium  be  censured  as  too  strong  or  too  bold.  In  almost 
every  library  they  will  find  his  writings ;  in  almost  every  work  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  young 
reader  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  panegyric  of  Shakspeare.  llic  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and  the 
beautiful  quotations  from  him,  will,  if  they  light  upon  a  corresponding  taste,  inflame  it  with  a 
curiosity  to  peruse  all  his  works.  Now,  would  it  not  be  safer  to  anticipate  the  danger  which 
might  result  from  a  private  and  unqualified  perusal,  for  the  parent  to  select  such  pieces  as  have 
m  them  the  fewest  of  those  corruptions,  which  truth  must  allow  that  Shakspeare  possesses  in 
common  with  other  dramatic  poets  t  For  who  will  deny  that  all  the  excellences  we  have  ascribed 
to  him  are  debased  by  passages  of  offensive  ffrossness?  are  tarnished  with  indelicacy,  false  taste, 
and  vulgarity  1  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  those  faults,  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked, too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  too  strong  to  be  palliated.  Let  me,  however,  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  tliough  Shakspeare  often  dismists  by  single  passages  and  expressions  (which  I 
will  not  vindicate  by  ascribing  them  to  the  false  taste  of  tlie  ago  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  though 
that  may  extenuate  the  fault  of  the  poet,  if  does  not  diminish  the  danger  of  the  reader),  yet 
perhaps  the  general  tendency  of  his  pieces  is  less  corrupt  than  that  of  tnc  pieces  of  almost  an) 
dramatist ;  and  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare  without  those  distinct  images  of 
pvil  on  his  mind,  without  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatory  scenes,  or  his  mind  so  warped 
by  corrupt  reasoning,  or  his  heart  so  inflamed  with  seducing  principles,  as  he  will  have  expe- 
rienced from  other  writers  of  the  same  description,  however  exempt  their  works  may  be  from  the 
more  broad  and  censurable  vices  of  composition  which  disfigure  many  parts  of  Shakspeare.  Lest 
I  be  misrepresented,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  general  result  arising 
from  the  tendency  of  his  pieces,  from  the  effect  of  particular  passages ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  a  discriminated  perusal  is  so  important.  For,  after  all,  the  general  disposition  of  mind  with 
which  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  a  work,  is  tlie  best  criterion  of  its  utility  or  nuschief.  To 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  too,  belongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieces  being  faithful  historiei 
of  the  human  heart,  and  portraits  of  the  human  character,  love  is  <)nly  introduced  as  one  passion 
among  many  which  enslave  mankind  ;  whereas  by  most  other  play  writers,  it  is  trcatea  as  the 
monopoUzing  t3rTant  of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  because  I  consider  Shakspeare  as  a  correct  moralist  and  an  unerring  guide,  that  I  sug- 
gest the  advantage  of  having  the  youthful  curiosity  allayed  by  a  partial  perusal,  and  under  prudent 
inspection  :  but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  by  having  that  curiosity  stimulated  by  the 
incessant  commendation  of  this  author,  with  which  both  books  and  conversation  abound,  young 
persons  should  be  excited  to  devour  in  secret  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  will  not 
fail,  by  many  detached  passages,  to  put  a  delicate  reader  in  the  situation  of  his  own  ancient  Pistol 
when  eating  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  swallow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  conclude, — which  I  will  do  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  objects  already  touched 
upon.     That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  this  preface  is  not  addressed  to  the 

Sy  and  dissolute ;  to  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  "  lovers  of  plMisuro  more  than  lovers  of 
>d  ;" — but  it  is  addressed  to  the  more  soberminded  ;  to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  by  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts,  and  who 
firofess  to  be  "  seeking  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one."  ITie  question  then  which  we 
have  been  asking  is,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  be  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
character  1  What  it  would  be,  if  perfectly  reformed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
considered  as  another  question,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformation 
itself  takes  place. 

Neither  (as  has  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  the  most  rational ;  for  the  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  they 
are  blameless  1     In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  seldom  cannot  satisfy  a  conscieD- 
tious  mind  ;  for  if  the  amusement  be  rights  we  may  partake  of  it  with  moderation,  as  of  other 
awful  pleasures  ;  '\i  wrongs  we  should  never  oartake  of  it. 
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Some?  individuals  may  urge  that  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  never  had  the  bad  effects  as 
iheir  mi. ids  which  they  are  said  to  hare  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  but  suf^posing  this  to  be  reallj 
tlie  case  (which  however  may  admit  of  doubt),  ought  not  such  persons  to  reflect,  that  by  then 
presence  they  sanction  that  which  is  obviously  hurtful  to  others,  and  which  must,  if  so,  be  dis- 
pleasing to  God ! 

The  stage  is  by  universal  concurrence  allowed  to  be  no  indifferent  thing.  The  impressions  n 
makes  on  the  mind  are  deep  and  strong ;  deeper  and  stronger,  perhaps,  than  are  made  by  anj 
other  amusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  ^neral  hostile  to  Christianity,  the  whole 
resolves  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christian  frequent  it 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amusements,  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jeremy  Collier's  "  Short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Staffe  :"  printed  in  1699. 

"  These  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  literul^  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  the  tantia 
of  the  wicked  worldj  and  the  teorks  of  the  devil,  m  the  most  open  and  emphatical  significatioii. 
What  communion  has  light  with  darkness,  and  what  concord  has  Christ  with  Belial  J  Call  joo 
this  diversion  1  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irresistible  delight  1  Does  the  crime  of  the  perform- 
ance make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  scorn  of  Christianity  the  entertainment  of 
Christians  1  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  scriptures  burlesqued  1  Is  ribaldry  so  very  obli- 
ging, and  atheism  so  charming  a  quality  1  Are  we  indeed  willing  to  quit  the  privilege  of  our 
nature,  to  surrender  our  charter  ot  immortality,  and  throw  up  the  pretences  to  another  life !  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  nothing  is  not  in  our  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  our  wishes  are  not  so  mean, 
and  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  bein^.  And  if  so,  how  can  we  be  f  leased 
with  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  and  turn  ail  our 
expectations  into  romance. 

"  And,  after  aU,  the  jest  on*t  is,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  is  virtue  and 
reformation.  In  good  time !  they  are  Ukely  to  combat  vice  with  success,  who  destroy  the  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  httle  humour 
and  formality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  is  managed,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  ink. 
They  laugh  at  pedantry  and  teach  atheism ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plagne.  I  heaitilf 
wish  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchange  virtue  for  behaviour,  is  a  hard  bargain,  b 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  well  dressed  1  what*s  sight  good  for,  without  sob- 
stance  1  what  is  a  wellbred  libertine,  but  a  wellbred  knave  1  One  that  can*t  prefer  conscience 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himself  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  father,  if  need  be,  kt 
his  convenience. 

"  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probity  and  religion  than  the  manageosBt 
of  the  STAOB.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewards  those  vices,  which  *tis  the  business  of 
reason  to  discountenance  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inclinations  fnm 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  emasculate  people's  spkils, 
and  debauch  their  manners.  How  man^  of  the  unwary  have  these  sirens  devourea  ?  and  bos 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  with  this  infection  1  what  disappointments  of  parents,  viat 
confusion  in  families,  and  wh^t  beggary  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  1  and,  whkb  ii 
still  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  duly,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  The  km 
wotks  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And  what  hope  is  there  d 
health,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedv  *  Cb 
religion  retrieve  ns  t  yes,  when  we  don*t  despise  it.  But  while  our  notions  are  nanght,  os 
lives  will  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  can  the  assistance  of  the  church  signify  to  those  who  an 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon !  to  those  who  are  overgrown  viik 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  1  wno  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  conscieDce  to  takt 
hold  ofl  you  may  almost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  mouth,  as  give  advice  where  there's  as 
disposition  to  receive  it.  It  is  t:ue,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  hope.  Sometimes  the  font 
of  argument,  and  the  grace  of  God«  and  the  anguish  of  afliiction,  may  strike  through  the  v^ 
dice,  and  make  their  way  into  the  soul.  But  these  circumstances  don*t  alwciys  meet,  andibca 
the  'rase  is  extremely  daneerous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thany  the  stage,  ia  a 
great  measure  ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  the  leas«  pretence  to  favour,  ud  tte 
most  need  of  repentance  of  all  men  living."] 


THE    INFLEXIBLE    CAPTIVE: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

AS  IT  ^18  ACTKD  IN  1774,  AT  THE  THBATRB  BOTAL  AT  BATH 

'*  The  man  resolyM,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just'* 


TO 

THE  HON.  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

Dear  Madam, 
It  secm^  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  although,  with  persons  of  great  merit  and  delicaey, 
30  virtue  stands  in  higher  estimation  than  truth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  there 
irould  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  aidherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  every  one  except  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  the  vniter 
of  flatterv.  And  it  wiU  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  la^ 
possessed  of  every  quality  and  accomplishment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  it. 

I  am,  dear  madam,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  obliged  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Amono  the  great  names  which  have  done  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Roman 
Republic  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  AttiUus  Regulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  he  not  only  sacrificed  his  labours,  his  liber^, 
aod  iiis  life,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
contrived  to  make  his  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

After  the  Romans  had  met  with  various  successes  in  the  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
of  Regulus,  victory  at  length  declared  for  the  opposite  party — the  Roman  army  was  totally 
overthrown,  and  Regulus  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Xanftppus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general  in  the 
•ervi(  c  of  the  Carthaginians :  the  victorious  enemy,  exultmg  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
him  many  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  the  most  cruel  indignities.  They 
thought  It  was  now  in  their  power  to  make  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
Regulus  thither,  with  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captives, 
thinking  lie  would  gladly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessari^  pro- 
longed hi.s  captivity.  They  previously  exacted  from  him  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  embassy 
prove  unsuccessful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  mudt  expect  to  suffer  a 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  they  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
leave  no  means  una^mpted  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

At  the  unexpected  arrival  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transports 
of  joy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
Regulus,  so  far  from  avaihng  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
advantages,  employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour 
their  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
his  oath. 

He  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family,  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  the  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  oppositii>r.  of  tho 
people :  and,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  **  ho  embarked  for  Carthage 
as  calm  and  unconcerned,  as  if,  on  finishing  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  clients,  he  was  retiring 
to  Venafrian  fields,  or  the  sweet  country  of  Tarentum.** 


*.4*  This  piece  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  tho  AttilioRegolo  of  Metastasio,  but  enlaiged 
and  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts.  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  ezc^ 
in  some  less  essential  instances,  particularly  that  of  placing  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Rome  poe- 
terior  to  tho  death  of  his  wife.  Tlie  writer  herself  never  considered  the  plot  as  sufliciently 
bus'Jin'T  and  dramatic  for  representation. 
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WBITTIMT    BY   THE    BBT^   DB.    LAN6HOBKB. 


Deep  in  the  bosom  of  departed  days,         

Where  the  first  sems  of  human  glory  blaze ; 
Where.  crovtTi'd  with  flowers,  in  wreaths  im- 
mortal dress'd. 
The  sacred  shades  of  ancient  virtue  rest ; 
With  joy  they  search,  who  joy  can  feel,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  loye  mankind, 
l^ere  the  fair  foundress  of  the  scene  to-night, 
Explores  the  paths  that  dignify  dehght ; 
The  regions  of  the  mighty  dead  pervades ; 
The  sibyl  she  that  leads  us  to  the  shades. 
O  may  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  forbear 
To  waft  her  light  leaves  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strives  not  to  maintain 
This  tender  offspring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  aiul  lan^guishM  in  the  shade. 


On  Avon's  banks,  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
This  careless  mother  left  her  elder  bom  ; 
And  thou^  unlike  what  Avon  haiPd  of  yois. 
Those   giant  sons   that  Shakspeare*s  baimeR 

lx>rc, 
Yet  may  we  yield  this  little  offsi^ing  grace, 
And  love  the  last  and  least  of  such  a  race. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatorial  Robs 
Moum*d  o*er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot's  doom ; 
Where  melting  nature,  aw'd  by  virtue's  eye, 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  s^ 
Where  all  that  majesty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  aflfection  live : 
Shall  scenes  like  these,  the  glory  of  an  agt, 
Gleam  from  the  press,  nor  triumph  on  the  stafil 
Forbid  it,  Britons  !  and,  as  Rooians  brave, 
Like  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  save. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Regulus. — Mr.  Henderson. 
PuBLius,  his  son. — Mr.  Dimond. 
Manlius,  the  ConsuL — Mr.  BluMtU. 
LioiNius,  a  Tribune. — Mr.  Brown. 


Gnards,  Lictois,  People,  &c. 
Scene. — Nemr  ike  Gate*  of  Rome. 


Hamilcab,   the   Carthagrinian    Ambassador.* 

Mr.  Rowbotkam. 
Attilia,  daughter  of  Regulus. — Mi*»  MontA 
Babce,  b  Carthaginian  captive. — Jfus  Wkedtr. 


ACT  L 

Scene — A  Hall  in  the  ConsuTs  Palace. 

Enter  Licinius,  Attilia,  Lictors,  and  People. 

Lie.  Attilia  waiting  here  1     Is*t  possible  1 
Is  this  a  place  for  Rebus's  daughter  1 
Just  gods !  must  that  mcomparable  maid 
Associate  here  with  Lictors  and  Plebeians  1 

Ait.  Yes,  on  this  threshold  patiently  I  wait 
The  consul's  coming ;  I  would  make  him  blush 
To  see  me  here  his  suiter.     O,  Licinius, 
This  is  no  time  for  form  and  cold  decorum  ; 
Five  lagging  years  have  crept  their  tedious  round. 
And  Regulus,  alas  !  is  still  a  slave  ; 
A  wretched  slave,  unpitied,  and  forgotten ; 
No  other  tribute  paid  his  memory. 
Than  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child ; 
If  she  be  silent,  who  will  speak  for  Renins  1 

Lie.  Let  not  her  sorrows  make  my  faur  unjust 
Is  there  in  Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue. 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulus's  cause  ? 
That  wearies  not  the  gods  for  his  return  ? 
That  does  not  think  all  subjugated  Afric. 
A  slender,  unimportant  acquisition. 
If,  in  return  for  this  extended  empire. 
The  freedom  of  thy  father  be  the  purchase  1 
These  are  the  feelings  of  imperial  Rome ; 
My  own,  it  were  superfluous  to  declare. 
For  if  Licinius  were  to  weigh  his  merit. 
That  he's  tku  father  were  suflkient  glory. 
He  was  my  uader,  train*d  me  up  to  arms ; 
And,  if  I  boast  a  spark  of  Roman  honour, 
T  owe  it  to  his  precepts  and  hU  virtues. 
Att   And  yet  I  have  not  seen  Licinius  stir. 


Ltc.  Ah !  spare  me  thy 
when  late 
A  private  citizen,  could  I  attempt  1 
'Twas  not  the  lust  of  power,  or  pride  of  mk, 
Which  made  me  seek  the  dinitj  of 
No,  mv  AttiUa,  but  I  fondly  hop*d 
*Twould  strengthen  and  enforce  the  just 
Which,  as  a  prnote  man,  I  vainly  uig'd ; 
But  now,  the  people's  representative, 
I  shall  demand,  Attilia,  to  be  he«nl. 

Att.  Ah !  let  us  not  too  hastily  apply 
This  dangerous  remedy  ;  I  would  not  roon 
Fresh  tumults  'twixt  the  people  and  the 
Each  views  with  jeidousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  would  alike  aboss 
What  one  demands,  the  other  still  denies. 
Might  /  advise  you,  try  a  gfniler  method ; 
I  know  that  every  moment  Rome  expects 
Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage,  nay,  *tis  said 
The  conscript  fathers  are  ^ready  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  Bellona's  temple. 
There  might  the  consul  at  my  suit,  Licimos, 
Propose  the  ransom  of  my  captive  father. 

Ltc.  Ah  !  think,  Attilia,  who  that  consoli 
ManUus,  thy  father's  rival,  and  his  foe  : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profess'd  : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  fair,  were  fond  del 

Alt.  Yet  tho'  his  rival,  Manliua,  is  a 
Nor  will  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Weigh'd  in  the  balance  with  the  good  of 
Let  me  at  least  make  trial  of  his  hcmoor. 

Lie.  Be  it  so,  my  fair !  but  elsewhere 
thy  suit ; 
Let  not  the  consul  meet  AUiUb  Acts, 
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Confounded  with  the  refuse  of  the  people. 

All,  Yet,  I  will  see  him  here,  e'en  here,  Lici- 
nius. 
Let  Manliue  blush,  not  me :  here  will  I  speak, 
Here  shall  he  answer  me. 

Lie.  Behold,  he  comes. 

Alt.  Do  thou  retire. 

Lie.  O,  bless  me  with  a  look, 

One  parting  look,  at  least. 

AU.  Know,  my  Liciniut, 

That  at  this  moment  I  am  all  the  daughter. 
The  filial  feelinjors  now  possess  my  soul, 
And  other  passions  find  no  entrance  there. 

Im.  O  sweet,  yet  powerful  influence  of  virtue, 
Hiat  charms  though  cruel,  thouffh  unkind  sub- 
And  what  was  love  exalts  to  admiration !  [dues. 
Yes,  *tis  the  privilege  of  souls  like  thine 
To  conquer  most  when  least  they  aim  at  conquest. 
Yet,  ah !  vouchsafe  to  think  upon  Licinius, 
Nor  fear  to  rob  thy  father  of  his  due ; 
For  surely  virtue  and  the  gods  approve 
Unwearied  constancy  and  spotless  lova. 

lExU  Liciinvs. 

Enter  Manlius. 

Alt.  Ah !  Manlius,  stay,  a  moment  stay,  and 
hear  me. 

Man.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,  Attilia ; 
The  place  so  little  worthv  of  the  guest. 

Att.  It  would,  indeed,  have  ill  become  Attilia, 
While  still  her  father  was  a  Roman  citizen ; 
But  for  the  daughter  of  a  slave  to  Carthage, 
It  surely  is  most  fitting. 

Man.  Say,  Attilia, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  thy  coming  hither  1 

AU.  What  is  the  purpose,  patience,  pitying 
Heaven ! 
Tcil  me,  how  long,  to  Rome*s  eternal  shame. 
To  fill  with  horror  all  the  wond'ring  world. 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains, 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  1 
Days  follow  days,  and  years  to  years  succeed, 
\nd  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  is  content 
rhat  Reffulus  oe  a  forgotten  slave. 
What  is  his  crime  1  is  it  that  he  preferrM 
His  country's  profit  to  his  children's  good  t 
Is  it  th'  unshaken  firmness  of  his  soul. 
Just,  uncorrupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  npeak  it, 
Poor  in  the  highest  dignities  of  Rome  1 
Dlostrious  crime !  O  uxorious  poverty  ! 

Man.  But  know,  Attilia — 

Att.  O,  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  ungrateful  Rome  so  soon  forget  1 
Can  those  who  breathe  the  air  Ae  breath'd  forget 
The  great,  Uie  godlike  virtues  of  my  father  1 
There's  not  a  pari  of  Rome  but  speaks  his  praise. 
The  ttreete—^bio*  them  the  hero  pass'd  trium- 
The /orunir— there  the  legislaior  plann'd  [phant : 
The  wisest,  purest  law»--the  senate-house — 
There  spoke  ihejpatriot  Roman— ^hen  his  voice 
Secur'd  the  pubhc  safety :.  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  match*d  his  valour. 
Enter  Uie  temnlee — mount  the  capital — 
And  tell  me,  Manlius,  to  what  hand  but  hie 
They  owe  their  trophies,  and  their  ornaments. 
Their  foreign  banners,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 
Tarendne,  Punic,  and  Sicilian  spoib  1 
Nav,  e*en  those  lintors  who  precede  thy  steps. 
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This  consul's  purple  which  invests  thy  limbs 

All,  all  were  Regulus's,  were  my  father's. 

And  yet  this  hero,  this  exalted  patriot. 

This  man  of  virtue,  this  immortal  Roman, 

In  base  requital  for  his  services. 

Is  left  to  linger  out  a  life  in  chains. 

No  honours  paid  him  but  a  daughter's  tears. 

0  Rome !  O  Regulus !  O  thankless  citizens  f 
Man.  Just  are  thy  tears:— thy  fiMher  wvU 

deserves  them ; 
But  know  thy  censure  is  \mjust,  Attilia. 
The  fate  of  Regulus  is  felt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woes  he  safieii 
From  barbarous  Carthase. 

Ait.  Manlius,  you  mistake  *, 

Alas  !  it  is  not  Carthaffe  which  is  barbarous ; 
'Tis  Rome,  ungrateful  Rome,  is  the  baibaiian ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  profess'd. 
But  Rome  betrays  her  hero  and  her  father  : 
Carthage  remembers  how  he  slew  her  sons. 
But  Rome  forgets  the  blood  he  shed  for  her : 
Carthage  revenges  an  acknowledged  foe. 
But  Rome  with  basest  perfidy  rewards 
The  glorious  hand  that  bound  her  brow  witk 

laurels. 
Which  now  is  the  barbarian,  Rome  or  Carthag*  { 

Man.  What  can  be  done  1 

Ait.  A  woman  shall  inform  yoa. 

Convene  the  senate ;  let  them  straight  propoot 
A  ransom,  or  exchange  for  Reffulus, 
To  Africa's  ambassador.     Do  this. 
And  heav'n's  best  blessings  crown  your  days 
with  peace. 

Man.  Thou  speakestlike  a  daughter,  I,  Attilia, 
Must  as  a  consul  act ;  I  must  consult 
The  ffood  of  Rome,  and  with  her  good,  her  gk»y. 
Would  it  not  tarnish  her  unspotted  fame. 
To  sue  to  Carthage  on  the  terms  thon  wishest  t 

Ait.  Ah !  rather  own  thou'rt  still  my  father's 
foe. 

Man.   Ungen'rous  maid!   no  fault  of  mino 
concurr'd 
To  his  destruction.    'Twas  the  chance  of  war. 
Farewell !  ere  this  the  senate  is  assembled— 
My  presence  is  requir'd. — Speak  to  the  father*. 
And  try  to  soften  their  austerity ; 
Mjt  rigour  they  may  render  vain,  for  know, 

1  am  Rome's  consul,  not  her  king,  Attilia. 

[Exit  Manuus  with  the  lictent  dec. 
Ait.  {aUme.)  This  flattering  hope,  alas !  has 
prov'd  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  other  absent 
What  shall  the  sad  Attilia  next  atteni|»tf 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people  f 
Ah !  my  unhappy  father,  on  what  hazards. 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  various  tniBB. 
Thy  Ufe,  thy  liberty,  thy  all  depends ! 

Enter  Baigb  {inhaete). 

Bar.  Ah,  my  Attilia ! 

Ati.  Whence  this  eager  haste  ! 

Bar.  Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage  is  arriv'd. 
Att,  And  why  does  that  excite  such  wo» 

drous  transport  1 
Bar.  I  bring  another  cause  of  greater  still. 
Ait.  Name  it,  my  Barce. 
Bar.  Regulus  comes  with  him  • 

An.  My  father !  can  it  be ! 
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Bm.  Thy  father — Regulus. 

Alt.  Thou  art  deceiv'd,  or  thou  dcceiv*st  thy 

friend. 
Bar.  Indeed  I  saw  him  not,  but  erery  tongue 
Speaks  the  glad  tidings. 

Enter  Publius 

Att.  See  where  Publius  comes. 

Fub.  My  sister,  Vm  transported  !  Oh  Attilia, 
He*8  here,  our  father — Regulus  is  come ! 

Att.  I  thank  you,  gods :    O  my  full  heart ! 
where  is  he  1 
Hasten,  my. brother,  lead,  O  lead  me  to  him. 

Pub.  It  is  too  soon :  restrain  thy  fond  impa- 
tience. 
With  Africans  ambassador  he  waits, 
Until  Ui'  assembled  senate  give  him  audience. 

Att.  Where  was  he,   Publius,  when   thou 
saw'st  him  first  1 

Pub.  You  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  questor, 
My  duty  *tis  to  find  a  fit  abode 
For  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  arnvM, 
I  hastened  to  the  port,  when,  O  just  gods ! 
No  foreigner,  no  foe,  no  African 
Salutes  my  eye,  but  Regulus — my  father ! 

Att.  Oh  mighty  joy !  too  exquisite  delight ! 
What  said  the  hero  1  tell  me,  tell  me  all, 
And  ease  my  anxious  breast. 

Pub.  ErelarriT'd,^ 

My  father  stood  already  on  the  shore. 
Fixing  his  eyes  with  anxious  euigemess, 
As  straining  to  descry  the  capitol. 
I  saw,  and  flew  with  transport  to  embrace  him, 
Pronounced  with  wildest  joy  the  name  of  father— 
With  reverence  seixM  his  venerable  hand. 
And  would  have  kiss*d  it ;  vrhen  the  awful  hero, 
With  that  stem  grandeur  which  made  Carthage 

tremble, 
Drew  back — stood  aU  collected  in  himself. 
And  said  austerely.  Know,  thou  rash  ^oung  man, 
That  slaves  in  Rome  have  not  the  rights  of /«- 

ikers. 
Then  asked,  if  3ret  the  senate  was  assembled, 
And  ifhtve  1  which  having  heard,  without  in- 
dulging 
The  fond  effosions  of  his  soul,  or  mine. 
He  suddenly  rttired.    I  flew  with  speed 
To  find  the  consol,  but  at  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  pursuit.    t)irect  me  to  him. 

Bar.  Publius,  you'll  find  him  in  BeUona*s 
temple. 

Ati.  Then  Regulus  retwiis  to  Rome asLave ! 

Pub.  Yes,  but  be  comfisiied ;  I  know  he  brings 
Proposals  for  a  peace ;  his  wfll*s  his  fate. 

AU.  Rome  may  perhaps  refuse  to  treat  of 
peace. 

Pub.  Didst  thou  behold  the  universal  joy 
At  his  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success. 
Here's  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  wild  with 

transport, 
Proclaims  aloud  that  Rmlus  is  eome ! 
The  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  multitudes, 
Pressing  with  eager  gase  to  catch  a  look. 
The  ham  man  who  can  descry  him  first, 
Fsints  turn  to  his  next  neighboin,  ho  to  his ; 


Then  what  a  thunder  of  mimaae  goes  rooin: 
What  music  to  the  ear  ol^filisJ  love ! 
Atiilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  seen. 
But  shed  pure  tears  of  exquisite  delight 
Judge  of  my  feelings  by  thy  own,  my  sistei. 
By  the  large  measure  of  thy  fond  aSection, 
Judge  mine. 

An.  Where  b  licinhisl  find  him  out. 
My  joy  is  incomplete  till  he  psrtakes  it. 
When  doubts  and  fears  have  rent  my  anxiesi 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  part :      [heart, 
Felt  aU  ray  sorrows  with  a  soul  sincere, 
Sigh'd  as  1  sigh'd,  and  number*d  tear  for  ifv: 
Now  favouring  heav*n  my  ardent  vows  has  blest, 
He  shall  divide  the  transport*  of  my  breaf  t. 

lExU  Attilia. 

Pub.  Barce,  adieu !     * 

Bar.  Publius,  a  naoment  hear  as 

Know*st  thou  the  name  of  AInca's  arabasesdor! 

Pub.  HamUcart 

Bar.  SonofHannol 

Pub.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bar.  Ah  me !  Hamilcar ! — How  shall  I  sap- 
port  it !  (asiJe.) 

Pub.  Ah,  charming  maid  !  the  blood  forsake* 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Publius  !  speak, 
And  tell  me  aU  the  rima  of  my  »te. 

Bar.  Hear  me,  my  lord.     Since  I  have  hen 
thy  slave. 
Thy  goomiess,  and  the  friendship  of  Attilia, 
Have  BoftenM  all  the  horrore  of  my  fair 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  liaufjet 
Till  now — ah,   Publius! — think   me   no!  m- 

grateful, 
I  would  not  wrong  thee — I  will  be  sinccr*— 
I  will  expose  the  weakncsv  of  my  sorl 
Know  then,  my  lord — how  shall  I  tell  tree  xQ ! 

Pub.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  wound  thy  Pi*i4iBi 
more; 
I  dread  the  fatal  frankness  of  thy  words  - 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  scorn 'J , 
And  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another, 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  pity 
Do  not,  my  fair,  dissolve  the  fona  iUnsio*-. 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  kma'd 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  ezhaustless  love 

iBxit  Prr;  irs. 

Bsr.  (aUme.)  And  shall  I  see  htm  tht^L  tm 
my  Hamilcar, 
Pride  of  ray  soul,  and  lord  of  all  my  wia&n  * 
The  only  man  in  all  our  buming  Afric 
Wlio  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  lore ! 
Down,    foolish    heart  !     be    calm,    my  **^^ 

thoughta! 
If  at  his  name  I  feel  these  strange  emotiom 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  vaj  conqueror* 
O  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  jov  [giTo. 
Who  ne*er  have  felt  the  pangs  which  abKBCt 
Such  tender  transport  those  atone  can  profe. 
Who  long,  like  me,  have  known  disaatroos  kyw ; 
The  tesrs  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paii 
Like  grateful  inrense  on  hb  ahar  laid  ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy. 
And  woes  rsmeniber'd  l**«g^!im  ptesnt  wj 
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ACT  n. 

iSckHM^The  mtide  of  tkt  Temple  of  Belloiuh^ 
HeatM  for  ike  Senators  and  Ambaooadoro — 
Lictors  guarding  the  entrance. 

Manlius,  Publiub,  and  Senators. 

Man.  Let  Regulos  be  sent  for  to  our  presence ; 
And  with  him  the  ambassador  of  Carthage. 
1 J  it  then  true  the  foe  would  treat  of  peace  ? 

Pub.  They  wish  at  least  our  captives  were 
ezchanff*d, 
And  send  mjr  Mther  io  declare  their  wish : 
(f  he  obuin  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Regulus 
Returns  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  foe, 
And  pay  for  your  refusal  with  his  blood : 
He  ratified  this  treaty  with  his  oath, 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthage,  heard,  unmov*d. 
The  dreadful  preparations  tor  his  death,  [men ! 
Should  he  return.     O  Romans !  O  my  country- 
Can  you  resign  your  hero  to  your  foe  1 
Say,  can  you  give  up  Regulus  to  Carthage  1 

Man.  Peace,  PubUus,  peace,   for   see,  thy 
father  comes. 

Enter  Hamilcab  and  Rkoulus. 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  stop  1  dost  thou  forget 
this  temple  1 
I  thought  these  walls  had  been  well  known  to 
Regulus? 
Reg.  Hamilcar !  I  was  thinking  what  I  was 
When  last  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Ham.   {to  the  consul.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rome  this  greeting  sends ; 
That,  wearied  out,  at  length,  with  bloody  war. 
If  Rome  inclines  to  peace,  she  offers  it. 
Man.  We  will  at  leisure  answer  thee.     Be 
seated. 
Come,  Regulus,  resume  thine  ancient  place. 
Reg.  (fointmg  to  the  senators.)  A^o  then 

are  these  1 
Man.  The  senators  of  Rome. 
Reg.  And  who  art  thou  1 
Man.  What  meanest  thou  1  Pm  her  consul ; 
Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  Manlius  1    [Rome, 
Reg.  And  shall  a  s&ve  tlien  have  a  place  in 
\roong  her  consuls  and  her  senators  1 

Man.   Yes  ! — For  her  heroes  Rome  forgets 

Softens  their  harsh  austerity  for  thee,  [her  laws ; 

To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 

umphs.  [bers. 

Reg.  Rome  may  forget,  but  Regulus  remem- 

Man.  Was  ever  man  so  obstinately  good ! 

(Aside.) 
Pub.  {rising.)  Fathers,  your  pardon.    I  can  sit 
DO  longer.  {To  the  senators.) 

Reg.  PubUus,  what  dost  thou  mean  1 
Pub.  To  do  mjr  duty ; 

Where  Regulus  must  stond,  shall  Publius  sit  ? 
Reg.  Alas !  O  Rome,  how  are  thy  manners 
chang'd ! 
When  last  I  left  thee,  ere  I  sail'd  for  Afric, 
It  was  a  crime  to  think  of  private  duties 
When  public  cares  required  attention. — Sit, 
fTo  Pub.)  And  learn  to  occupy  thy  place  with 
honour. 
Pub.  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  refuse  obedience  ; 
My  heart  o'eifloirs  with  doty  to  my  father. 


Regr.  Know,  Pttblius,  that  thy  duty's  «t  an 
Thv  fother  died  when  he  became  a  sUve.   [end  ; 

Man.  Now  urge  thy  suit,  Hamilcar,  we  at- 
tend, [senger ; 

Ham.  Afric  hath  chosen  Regulus  her  mex- 
In  him,  both  Carthage  and  Hamilcar  speak. 

Man.  {to  Reg.)  We  are  prepared  to  hear  thee. 

Ham.  {to  Reg.)  Ere  thou  speak'st 

I  Maturely  weigh  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do, 
Should  Rome  refuse  to  treat  with  us  of  peace. 

Reg.  What  I  have  sworn  I  wiU  fulfil,  Ham- 
Be  satisfied.  [ilcar 

Pub.  Ye  guardian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  own  eloquence  inspire  him  now ! 

Reg.  Carthage  by  me  this  embassy  has  sent ; 
If  Rome  will  leave  her  undisturbM  possession 
Of  all  she  now  enjoys,  she  offers  peace  ; 
But  if  you  rather  wish  protracted  war, 
Her  next  proposal  is,  exchange  of  captives ; — 
If  you  demand  advice  of  Regulus^ 
Reject  them  both. — 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  mean  1 

Pub.  Mv  father! 

Man.  Eulted  fortitude  !  Pm  lost  in  wonder. 
{Aside.)  [breath, 

Reg.  Romans!    I  will  not  idly   spend  my 
To  show  the  dire  effects  of  such  a  peace ; 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  war. 

Man.  But  the  exchange  of  prisoners  thou  pro- 
posest  1  [nic  fraud. 

Reg.  That  artful  scheme  conceals  some  Pu- 

Ham.  Roman,  beware !   hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  1 

Reg.  I  will  fulfil  the  treaty  I  have  sworn  to. 

Pub.  All  will  be  ruined. 

Reg.  Conscript  fathers  !  hear  me. —      [ilia, 
Thou^  this  exchange  teems  with  a  thousand 
Yet  'tis  th'  example  I  would  deprecate. 
This  treaty  fix'd,  Rome's  honour  is  no  more ; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  promis'd  life. 
Dishonest  life,  and  worthless  liberty, 
Her  fflory,  valour,  military  pride. 
Her  fame,  her  fortitude,  her  all  were  lost. 
What  honest  captive  of  them  all  would  wish 
With  shame  to  enter  her  imperial  gates. 
The  flagrant  scourge  of  slavery  on  his  back ! 
None,  none,  my  friends,  would  wish  a  fate  so  vile, 
But  those  Imse  cowards  who  resiffn'd  their  arms, 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  bkxxi,  and  poorly  sued. 
Through  ignominious  fear  of  death,  for  bond- 
age; 
The  scorn,  the  laughter,  of  th'  insulting  foe. 
O  shame  !  shame  !  shame !  eternal  infamy  ! 

Man.  However  hurtful  this  exchange  may  be, 
The  Uberty,  the  life  of  Regulus, 
More  than  compensates  wt  it. 

Reg.  Thou  art  mistaken. — 

This  Regulus  is  a  mere  mortal  man. 
Yielding  apace  to  all  th'  infirmities 
Of  weak,  decaying  nature. — ^I  am  oM 
Nor  can  my  future,  feeble  services. 
Assist  my  country  much ;  but  maik  me  well ; 
The  young  fierce  heroes  you'd  restore  to  Car^ 

thage. 
In  lieu  of  this  old  man,  are  her  chief  bulwarks. 
Fathers  !  in  vig*rcus  youth  this  well-strung  arm 
Fought  for  my  CO  mtry,  fought  and  conquer  d 
for  her : 
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That  WIS  the  time  to  prize  its  tenrice  high. 
Now,  weak  and  nenreleas,  let  the  foe  poascaa  it. 
Pot  it  can  harm  them  in  the  field  no  more. 
Let  Carthage  have  the  poor,  degrading  triomph, 
To  cloee  these  failing  eye*  ;  but,  O,  mj  coon- 

trymen! 
Check  their  vain  hopes,  and  show  aspiring  Afiric 
'Hiat  heroes  are  the  common  growth  of  nome. 

Man,  Unequalled  fortitude. 

Pub.  O  fatal  virtue  I  [founds  me. 

Ham.  What  do  I  hear  1  this  constancy  con- 

Man.  {to  the  tenatort.)   Let  honour  be  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions. 
Not  interest,  £uhers.     Let  no  selfish  Tiews 
Preach  safety  at  the  price  of  truth  and  justice. 

Reg.  If  Rome  would  thank  me,  I  will  teach 

her  how. 
-Know,  fathers,  that  these  savage  Africans 
Thought  me  so  base,  so  very  low  of  soul, 
That  the  poor,  wretched  privilege,  of  breathing. 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  country  to  them. 
Have  these  barbarians  any  tortures  leA, 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought  1 
Revenge  me,  fathers  !  and  Fm  still  a  Roman. 
Arm,  arm  yourselves,  prepare  your  citizens. 
Snatch  vour  imprison*d  eagles  from  tiieir  fanes, 
Fly  to  the  shores  of  Carthage,  force  her  gates. 
Die  every  Roman  sword  in  F^mic  blood — 
And  do  such  deeda— that  when  I  shall  return 
As  I  have  jimth,  and  am  resolved  to  do), 

may  behold  with  joy,  reflected  back. 
The  terrors  of  your  rage  in  the  dire  visages 
Of  my  astonish'd  executioners.        [in  wonder ! 

Ham.  Surprise  has  chill'd  my  blood !  Fmloet 

Puh.  Does  no  one  answer  1  must  my  father 
perish !  [question : 

ifoji.  Romans,  we  must  defer  th*  important 
Bfatnrest  counsels  must  determine  on  it. 
Rest  we  awhile  : — ^Nature  requires  some  pause 
From  high-rais'd  admiration.    Thou,  Hainikar, 
Shalt  shortly  know  our  final  resolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to  supplicate  the  gods. 

Reg.  Have  you  a  ooubt  remaining  1  Man- 
lius,  q>eak. 

Man.  Yes,  Regulus,  I  think  the  danger  less 
To  lose  th'  advantage  thy  advice  suggests, 
Than  wouki  accrue  to  Rome  in  losing  thee. 
Whose  wisdom  mi^t  direct,  whrae  valour 

guard  her. 
Athirst  for  gloiy  thou  wouldst  rush  on  death. 
And  for  thy  country's  sake  wouldst  ^eatly  perish. 
Too  vast  a  sacrifice  thy  xeal  requires. 
For. Rome  must  bleed  when  Regulus  expires. 

JSzoml  amnd  and  aenaiort. 

Maneni    RiovLUs,  Pvblivs,   Himilcae  ;    to 
them  enter  Amu 4  and  Licinius. 

Ham,  Does  Regulus  fulfil  ^  promise  thus  t 
Ren.  I've  promis'd  to  return,  and  I  will  do  it 
Ait.  My  fSftther !  think  a  moment. 
Ldc.  Ah !  iny  friend  ! 

Lie.  and  Att.  O,  by  this  hand,  we  beg — 
Reg.  Away !  no  more. 

Paanks  to  Rome's  guardian  gods,  I'm  yet  a  slave, 
Aad  will  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rome  free ! 
AU  Was  the  exchange  refused  1    Oh!  ease 

mv  leaif. 
Ay.  FtibliiM!  eondBctHamilewaiidByBdf 


To  the  abode  thou  hast  for  each  provided. 

Att.  A  foreign  residence  1  a  strange  abode  * 
And  will  my  fisher  tpam  his  honaefaokl  gods  ^ 

Pub.  My  sire  a  stranger  1 — ^WiU  he  taste  at 
more  ' 

The  smiling  blessings  of  his  cheerful  home  1 

Reg.  DMt  thou  not  know  the  laws  of  Rook 
A  foe's  ambassador  vrithin  her  gates  1      [kM 

Pub.  This  rigid  law  does  not  extend  to  tbst. 

Reg.  Yes  ;  did  it  not  alike  extend  to  afl, 
Twere  tyranny. — ^Tbe  law  rights  ereiy  maa, 
But  favours  none. 

Att.  Then,  O  my  lather. 

Allow  thy  daughter  to  partake  thy  fiate ! 

Reg.  Attilia  !  no.     llie  present  exigeace 
Demands  fiir  other  thoughts,  than  the  son  csr% 
The  fond  effusions,  the  delisfatfril  weakness, 
The  dear  afilMtions  'twixt  the  child  and  pareai 

Att.  How  is  my  father  changed  from  vini 
I've  known  him  !  [Regabi. 

Reg.  The  fate  of  Regulus  is  Chang's,  noi 
I  am  the  same ;  in  laureb  or  in  chains. 
'Tis  the  same  principle  ;  the  same  fix'd  sool, 
Unmov'd  itself,  though  circumstances  change. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  free-bom  mind 
Still  struggles  with,  still  conquers,  adverse  6r- 

tune; 
Soars   above   chains,  invincible    thoi^  tiD' 
quish'd. 

[Exeunt  Rxgvlus  axd  Pvauiib 

Attilia,  Hamilcae,  goings  enter  Babci. 

Bar.  Ah !  my  Hamilcar. 

Ham.  Ah !  my  loqg-loet  Basci 

Again  I  lose  thee ;  Regulus  rejects 
Tn'  exchange  of  prisoners  Africa  proposes. 
My  heart's  too  full     Oh,  I  have  much  to  say ! 

Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leave  me,  and  oj 
I  nothing.  [lom, 

Ham.  Ah !  didst  thou  love  as  thy  Haailcv 
Words  were  superfluous ;  in  my  eyes,  my  Biree, 
Thou'dst  read  the  tender  eloquence  of  k>ve, 
Th*  uncounterfeited  language  of  my  heart. 
A  single  look  betrays  the  soul's  soft  feelii^ 
And  uiows  imperfect  speech  of  little  worth. 

[EtU  Hajolcab. 

Att.  'Vij  father  then  conjures  his  owa  ds- 
Is  it  not  so  \  [stmctim. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  Back: 

But  as  the  senate  has  not  yet  rea<4v'd,   [nesl; 
There  is  some  room  for  hope ;  lose  not  a  ■»• 
And,  ere  the  conscript  fathers  are  siiiiiintJfd. 
Try  aU  the  powers  of  winning  eloquence. 
Each  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion. 
The  love  of  kindred,  and  the  frUth  of  friends. 
To  bend  the  rigid  Romans  to  thy  poipose. 

Att.  Yes,  Barce,  I  will  go ;  IwiUexert 
My  Uttle  pow'r,  thou^  hopeless  of  success. 
Undone  Attilia !  fall*n  from  hope'a  gay  heig|Ms 
Down  the  dread  precipice  of  oecp  despair. 
So  some  tir*d  mariner  the  coaat  eapiea, 
And  his  lov'd  home  explores  with  straining ejei  • 
Prepares  with  joy  to  quit  the  treacherous  itt^ 
Hush'd  every  wave,  aind  evcir  wind  asleep; 
But,  ere  he  lands  upon  the  wdl-known  sfaoie. 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  fiirioua  billows  nar, 
Tear  the  fimd  wretch  from  all  hia  hopes  anav. 
And  drive  his  shatter'd  b«k  again  to  sea 
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ACT  in. 

ScBNB — A  Portico  of  a  Palace  without  the 
gates  of  Rome. — The  abode  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambattador. 

Enter  Reoulus  and  Publius  meeting. 

Reg,  Ah !   Publiuf  here  at  luch  a  time  as 
thia  1  [venate 

Kiiow*at  thou  the  important  qneation  that  the 
This'Tcry  hour  debate  1 — ^Thy  country's  fflory, 
Thy  father's  honour,  and  the  pubiiic  good  1 
Dost  thou  know  this,  and  fonaly  lineer  here  1 

Pub.  They're  not  yet  met,  my  father. 

Reg.  Haste — away — 

Support  my  counsel  in  th'  assembled  senate, 
Confirm  their  wav'ring  virtue  by  thy  courage, 
And  Regulus  shall  glory  in  his  boy.  [task. 

Pub.  Ah !  spare  thy  son  the  most  ungrateful 
What ! — supphcate  the  ruin  of  my  father  1 

Reg.  The  good  of  Rome  can  never  hurt  her 
sons. 

Pub.  In  pity  to  thy  children,  spare  thyself. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  then  think  that   mme's  a 
frantic  bravery  ? 
That  Regulus  would  rashly  seek  his  fate  ? 
Publius  !  how  little  dost  thou  know  thy  sire  ! 
Misjudging  youth !  learn,  that  like  other  men, 
I  shun  the  eoi7,  and  I 'seek  the  good; 
But  that  I  find  in  guUtf  and  this  in  virtue. 
Were  it  not  guilt,  guilt  of  the  blackest  die. 
Even  to  think  of  freedom  at  th'  expense 
Of  my  dear  bleeding  country  1  to  me,  therefore, 
Freedom  and  life  would  be  the  heaviest  evils ; 
But  to  preserve  that  country,  to  restore  her. 
To  heat  her  wounds,  though  at  the  price  of /t/«. 
Or,  what  is  dearer  far,  the  price  of  liberty. 
Is  virtue — therefore,  slavery  and  death 
Are  Regulus's  good — ^his  wish — his  choice. 

Pub.  I  et  sure  our  country 

Reg.  Is  a  whole,  my  Publius, 

Of  which  we  all  are  parts,  nor  should  a  citizen 
Regard  his  interests  as  distinct  from  here ; 
No  tiopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul. 
But  what  affect  her  honour  or  her  sname. 
E'en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her, 
Tis  not  his  blood  he  loses,  'tis  his  country*t ; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he's  bound  for  birth  and  education : 
Her  lawt  secure  him  from  domestic  feuds. 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  him. 
She  lends  him  honours,  dignity,  and  rank, 
His  wrongs  revenges,  and  nis  merit  pays ; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother. 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  and  would  make  his 

state 
As  blest  as  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  it. 
Such  gifts,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pain, 
And  let  th'  unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
His  portion  of  the  public  burden,  lose 
fh'  advantages  it  yields ; — let  him  retire 
From  the  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life. 
And  from  the  sacred  laws  which  guard  those 

blessings ; 
Aenounce  the  civiliz'd  abodes  of  man, 
^ith  kindred  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 
In  honid  wild?,  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves, 
.ind  with  their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 
Or,  if  the  savage  hunters  miis  ^heir  piey, 


From  scatter'd  acorns  p.:k  a  scanty  meal^— 
Far  from  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;        [dom  : 
There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  firee- 
While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  ns. 
Guard  4hem,  and  live  or  die  as  they  decree. 
Pub.  With  rereieiice  and  astoni^iment  I  heai 
thee! 
Thy  words,  my  father,  hare  convinc'd  mv  reason 
But  cannot  touch  my  heart ; — nature  denies 
Obedience  so  repugnant    }'m  a  son. 

Reg.  A  poor  excuse,  unworthy  of  a  Roman 
Brutus,  Virginius,  Manlius— they  were  fathers 
Pub.  'Tis  true,  they  were ;  but  this  heroit 
This  glorious  elevation  of  the  soul,  [greatness, 
Has  been  confin'd  to  fathers, — Rome,  till  now. 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  unnatural  virtue, 
Who,  spuming  all  the  powerful  ties  of  blood. 
Has  labour'd  to  procure  his  fother's  death. 
Reg.  Then  be  the  first  to  give  the  great  ex- 
ample — 
Oo,  hasten,  be  thyself  that  son,  my  Publius. 
Pub.  My  father,  ah  ! 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more ;  begone — 

Attend  the  senate — let  me  know  my  &te ; 
'Twill  be  more  glorious  if  announc'd  by  thee. 
Pub.  Too  much,  too  much,  thy  rigid  virtof 
claims 
From  thy  unhappy  son.     O  nature,  nature ! 

Reg.  Publius !  am  I  a  stranger,  or  thy  father  ' 
III  either  case  an  obvious  duty  waits  thee ; 
If  thou  regard*st  me  as  an  ahen  here, 
Learn  to  prefer  to  mine  the  good  of  Rome ; 
If  as  a  father — reverence  my  commands,  [sou!. 
Pub.  Ah !  couldst  thou  look  into  my  inmost 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  love  and  dutv. 
Thou  wouldst  abate  the  rigour  of  thy  words. 

Reg.  Could  I  explore  the  secrete  of  thy  breast. 
The  virtue  I  woula  wish  should  flourish  there 
Were  fortitude,  not  wrjUc,  complaining  love. 

Pub.  If  thou  requir'st  my  blood,  I'U  £ed  it  all ; 
But  when  thou  doet  enjoin  the  harsher  task 
That  I  should  labour  to  procure  thy  death, 
Forgive  thy  son — ^he  has  not  so  much  virtue. 

lExU  Publius. 
Reg.  Th*  important  hour  draws  on,  and  now 
my  soul 
Loses  her  wonted  calmness,  lest  the  senate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Car 

0  ye  protecting  deities  of  Rome  !  [thag^ 
Ye  ^ardian  gods  !  look  down  propitious  on  her 
Inspire  her  senate  with  your  sacred  wisdom, 
And  call  up  all  that's  Roman  in  their  souls ! 

Enter  Bluruus  {speaking), 

•See  that  the  lictors  wait,  and  guard  the  en 
Take  care  that  none  intrude.  [trance^ 

Reg.  Ah !  Manlius  here? 

What  can  this  mean  1 

Man.  Where,  where  is  Regains  t 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  1 
Oh,  let  me  strain  the  hero  to  my  breast.— 

Reg.  {avoiding  him.)  Manlius,  stand  oft,  re 
member  I'm  a  slave  1 
And  thou  Rome's  consul. 

Man.  I  am  something  more : 

1  am  a  man  enamour'd  of  thy  virtues ; 

Thy  fortitude  snd  courage  have  subdued  nw. 
I  was  tiiy  rival— I  am  now  thy  friend  • 
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Allow  me  that  distinction,  dearer  hr 
Than  all  the  honoors  Rome  can  f^we  without  it. 
Reg.  This  is  the  temper  still  of  noble  minds, 
And  these  the  blessings  of  an  homble  fortune. 
Had  I  not  been  a  »Uive,  I  ne'er  had  gain'd 
The  treasure  of  thj  friendship. 

Man.  I  confess. 

Thy  ffrandeor  cast  a  Teil  before  mj  eyes, 
Which  the  rererse  of  fortune  has  remor^d. 
Oft  have  I  seen  Ijiee  on  the  day  of  triunqih, 
A  conoueror  of  nations,  enter  Rome ; 
Now,  uum  hast  conquered /orfune  and  Ihjftelf. 
Thy  laurels  oft  have  mor'd  my  soul  to  envy. 
Thy  chains  awaken  my  respect,  my  rererenee ; 
Then  Regulus  appear'd  a  hero  to  me, 
He  rises  now  a  god. 

Reg.  Manlius,  enough. 

Cease  thy  applause ;  'tis  dang'rous ;  praise  like 

Uune 
Might  tempt  the  most  serere  and  cautious  rirtue. 
Bless'd  be  the  gods,  who  gild  mj^latter  days 
With  the  bright  g[lory  of  the  consul's  friendship ! 
Jlfan.  Foroid  it,  Jore !  saidst  thou  thy  Uiter 
daysl 
May  gracious  heav'n  to  a  far  distant  hour 
Protract  thy  valued  life.     Be  it  my  care 
To  crown  the  hopes  of  thy  adminng  country, 
By  giving  back  her  long-lost  hero  to  her. 
I  wiU  exert  my  power  to  brin^  about 
Th'  exchange  ot  captives  Africa  jproposes. 

Reg.  Manlius,  and  is  it  thus,  is  this  the  way 
Thou  dost  begin  to  give  me  proofs  of  friendship  % 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  destructive  to  me, 
What  wotdd  thy  hatred  be  t    Mistaken  consul ! 
Shall  I  then  lose  the  profit  of  my  wrongs  1 
Be  thus  iefroMdei  of  the  benefit 
I  vainly  hipped  from  all  my  years  of  bontUtge  f 
I  did  not  come  to  show  my  chains  to  Rome, 
To  move  my  coontir  to  a  weak  compassion ; 
I  came  to  save  her  Aonoicr,  to  preserve  her 
From  tarnishing  her  glory ;  came  to  snatch  her 
From  offers  so  destructive  to  her  fame. 
i)  ManUus !  either  give  me  proofs  more  worthy 
A  Roman's  friends^p,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Man.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that,  this  exchange 
Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fate !        [refiis'd, 
Reg.  And  has  the  name  of  death  such  terror 
in  it. 
To  strike  with  dread  the  mighty  soul  of  Manlius  1 
*Tis  not  Uhiay  I  learn  that  I  am  mortal. 
The  foe  can  only  take  from  Regulus 
What  wearied  nature  would  have  shortly  yield- 
It  will  be  now  a  volimtary  gift,  [ed ; 
*Twould  then  become  a  tribute  seiz'd,  not  offer'd. 
Yes,  ManUus,  tell  the  world  that  as  I  lived 
For  Rome  alone,  when  I  couki  Uve  no  longer, 
'Twa.1  my  last  care  how,  dying,  to  assist. 
To  save  that  country  I  had  lived  to  serve. 
Man.  O  unexampled  worth !  O  godlike  Reg- 
ulus! 
Thrice  happy  Rome !  unparalleled  in  heroes  ! 
Hast  thou  then  sworn,  thou  awfully  good  man ! 
Never  to  bless  the  consul  with  thy  friendship  ? 
Reg.  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  love  me  like  a 
Roman.                                         [ship. 
These  are  the  terms  on  which  I  take  thy  friend- 
We  both  must  make  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 
I  of  my  life,  and  thou  of  Regtdue : 


One  must  resign  his  being,  one  his  frwao. 
It  is  bat  just,  that  what  procures  our  counny 
Such  reu  blessings,  such  substantial  cood. 
Should  cost  thee  something — ^I  shall  loss  br 

Uttle. 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  promise,  ere  thoo  gotn 
With  all  the  consular  autfaoiity. 
Thou  wilt  support  my  counsel  in  the  senatSL 
If  thou  art  vriUing  to  accept  these  terms,  [^Bl 
With  transport  I  embrace  thy  proffer  d  foA 

Man.  {after  a  Maue.)  Tes,  I  do  promise. 

Reg.  Bounteous  goda,  I  thank  yoa! 

Ye  never  gave,  in  all  your  round  of  Uessisg, 
A  mft  so  greatly  welcome  to  my  soul. 
As  Manhus'  friendship  oo  the  terms  of  hoooor! 

Man.  Immortal  Powers !  why  am  not  I  a  stave! 
By  heav'n  !  I  almost  envy  the«  thy  bonds. 

Reg.  My  friend !  there's  not  a  moment  to  be 
fost; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  the  senate  is  assendtled. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtues,  I  commit 
The  dignity  of  Rome — my  peace  and  honeot. 

Man.  Illustrioos  man,  farewell ! 

Reg.  Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Man.  The  sacred  flame  thou  hast  kintOed  m 
my  soul 
Glows  in  each  vein,  trembles  in  every  neire, 
And  raises  me  to  something  more  than  mao. 
My  blood  is  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Roue, 
And  every  pulse  beats  an  alarm  to  glory. 
Who  would  not  spurn  a  sceptre  vrfaen  compsr'd 
With  chains  like  thine  1    Thou  mao  of  enrj 
virtue, 

0  farewell !  may  all  the  gods  protect  and  Uea 

thee.  {Exit  Miiann. 

Enter  Liciiriua. 

Reg,  Now  I  begin  to  live  :  propitious  Heava 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — Licinras  here  ! 

Iac.  With  joy,  my  honoured  friend,  I  sssk 
thy  presence. 

Reg.  And  why  with  joy  1 

Lie.  Because  my  heart  once  mere 

Beats  high  vrith  flattering  hope.     In  thy  giest 

1  have  been  labouring.  [caoee 
Reg.  Say*8t  thou  in  ii^  caosel 
Lie.  In  thine  and  Rome's.     Does  it  excile 

thy  wonder  1 
Couldst  thou  then  think  so  poorly  of  Licinios, 
That  base  ingratitude  could  find  a  place 
Within  his  bosom  ? — Can  I  then  forget 
Thy  thousand  acts  of  friendship  to  my  youth! 
Forget  them  too  at  that  important  moment 
When  most  I  might  assist  thee  t — Regulus, 
Thou  wast  my  l^er,  general,  father — aU. 
Didst  thou  not  teach  me  early  how  to  tread 
The  path  of  glory ;  point  the  way  thyself^ 
And  bid  me  f^ow  thee  1 

Reg.  But  say,  Liciniua, 

What  hast  thou  done  to  serve  me  1 

Lie  I  have  defended 

Thy  Uberty  and  life ! 

Reg.  Ah!  speak— -expUm. 

Lie.  Just  as  the  fathers  were  about  to 
I  hasten'd  to  the  temple — at  the  entrance 
Their  passage  I  retarded,  by  the  force 
Of  strong  entreaty  ;  then  address'd  myself 
So  well  to  each,  that  I  from  each  obtam'd 
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A  declaratioa,  that  his  utmott  power 
Should  be  exerted  for  thj  life  and  freedom. 

Reg.  Great  gods  !*  what  do  I  hear  1  Licinius 
too! 

Lie,  Not  he  alone  ;  no,  *twere  indeed  unjust 
To  rob  the  fair  Attilia  of  her  claim 
To  filial  meht.^What  I  could,  I  did.      [earth, 
But  «A«— thy  charming  daughter — heav'n  and 
What  did  she  not,  to  save  her  father  1 

Reg.  Who! 

JJc.  Attilia,  thy  belor'd — thy  age's  darling ! 
Was  ever  father  blessM  with  such  a  child  ! 
Gods  !  how  her  looks  took  captive  all  who  saw 
How  did  her  soothing  eloquence  subdue      [her ! 
The  stoutest  hearts  of  Rome !  How  did  she  rouse 
Contending  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
How  sweetly  temper  dignity  with  grief! 
With  what  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [soothed. 
She   praised,   reproached,   entreated,    flatter'd, 

Reg.  What  said  the  senators  1 

Lie.  What  could  they  say  1 

Who  could  resist  the  lovely  conqueror  \ 
See  where  she  comes — Hope  dances  in  her  eyes. 
And  lights  up  all  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attilia. 

Alt.  Once  more,  my  dearest  father- 
ing. Ah,  presume  not 
To  call  me  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attiha, 
I  number  tktt  among  the  fr^es  of  Regulus. 
Att.  What  do  I  hear  \  thy  foe  t   my  father*s 
foe  1  [glory. 
Reg.  His  worst  of  foes — the  murd'rer  of  his 
An.  Ah !  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmity 
To  wish  thee  all  the  good  that  gods  can  give  thee. 
To  yield  my  life,  if  needful,  for  thv  service  1 
Reg.  Thou  rash,  imprudent  girl !  thou  little 
know'st 
The  dignity  and  weight  of  public  cares. 
Who  made  a  weak  uid  inexperiencM  wotMoi 
The  arbiter  of  Regulus*s  fate ! 
Lie.    For  pity^s  sake,  my  Lord  ! 
Reg.                      Peace,  peace,  young  man ! 
Her  silence  better  than  thy  language  pleads. 
That  bears  at  least  the  semblance  of  repentance. 
Immortal  powers ! — A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 
Att.  Because  I  am  a  daughter,  I  presumed — 
lAc.  Because  I  am  a  Roman,  I  aspired 
T*  oppose  th*  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  fate. 

Reg.  No  more,  Licinius.  Howcanhebecall'd 
A  Roman,  who  would  live  with  infamy  1 
Or  how  can  she  be  Regulus's  daughter, 
Whose  coward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  honour  1 
Unhappy  children !  now  you  make  me  feel 
The  burden  of  my  chains  :  your  feeble  souls 
Have  made  me  luiow  I  am  indeed  a  slave. 

lExit  Reodlus. 
Att.  Tell  me,  Licinius,  and  oh  I  tell  me  truly, 
If  thou  believ'st  in  all  the  round  of  time 
There  ever  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
To  weep,  to  mourn,  a  father's  cruel  fate- 
To  love  him  with  soul-rending  tenderness — 
To  know  no  peace  by  day,  or  rest  by  night — 
To  bear  a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  borom. 
Which  aches  and  trembles  but  to  tninJc  he  suffers : 
This  is  my  crime-*in  any  other  child 
*Twould  be  a  merit. 

Uc.  Oh!  my  best  Attilia! 


Do  not  repent  thee  of  the  pious  de«d  : 

It  was  a  virtuous  error.     That  in  u» 

Is  Ajust  duty,  which  the  godlike  soul 

Of  Kegulus  woi^d  think  a  shameful  weaknea* 

If  the  contempt  of  life  in  him  be  virtue, 

It  were  in  us  a  crime  to  let  him  perish. 

Perhaps  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live ; 

He  then  will  thank  us  for  our  cares  to  save  hmi : 

Let  notjiis  anger  fright  thee.    Though  our  love 

Offend  him  now,  yet,  when  his  mighty  sod 

Is  reconciled  to  life,  he  will  not  chide  us. 

The  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  reluctance  takes 

The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  reetbr'd. 

Att.  Licinius!  his  reproaches  wound  my  soul. 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  his  indignation. 

Lie.  Would  my  Attilia  rather  lose  her  father 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  1 

Att.  Ah!  no.     Ifhe  but  live,  I  am  contented. 

Lie.  Yes,  he  shall  live,  .and  we  again  be 
bless'd :  ^ 

Then  dry  thy  tears,  and  let  those  lovely  orbs 
Beam  vrith  their  wonted  lustre  on  Licinius, 
Who  hves  but  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles. 

[Exit  Licimua. 

Att.  {done.)  Oh  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  ca- 
prrious  goddess ! 
Thy  frowns  and  favours  have  alike  no  bounds ; 
Umust  or  prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  wouldst  humble  human  vanity, 
By  singlinff  out  a  wretch  to  bear  thy  wrath, 
Inou  crusnest  him  with  anguish  to  excess ; 
If  thou  wouldst  bte»»i  thou  mak'st  the  happineas 
Too  poignant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear.— 
Immortal  gods,  who  rule  the  fates  of  men, 
Preserve  my   father!    bless  him,  blesa  him 

heav'n ! 
If  your  avenging  thunderbolts  miut  fall. 
Strike  here — thu  bosom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  thank  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  mre. 
Oh  !  spare  hia  sacred,  venerable  heaa ; 
Respect  in  him  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  vrisdom,  constancy,  and  truth. 

Yet  if,  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Reffulus  must  fall ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  command, 
And  meekly  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pleas'd  receive. 
What  reason  may  withhold,  or  mercy  give. 

[Exit  Attilia. 

ApT  IV. 
Scene — Gallery  tit  the  Ambaesador^e  Palace. 

Reg.  {alone.)  Be  calm  my  soul !  what  strange 

emotions  shake  thee ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  till  now. 
Thou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Th'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar. 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  various  war  ; 
Yet,  now  thou  tremblest,  fearful  and  dismay'd. 
With  anxious  expectation  of  thy  fate. — 
Yns,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears  ; 
For  till  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  events, 
Thy  fame  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Soft — let  me  think — ^what  is  this  thing  calUI 

glory? 
'TIS  the  sours  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'd, 
And  learn  subjection  like  her  other  passiona 
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Ah    no !  .'tis  fake  :    this  is  the  coward's  plea ; 
The  lazy  langaage  of  refininff  vice. 
That  man  was  born  in  yain,  whose  wish  to  senre 
Is  circumscribed  within  the  iprretched  bounds 
Of  sf {^— a  narrow,  miserable  sphere ! 
Glory  exalts,  enl«r|^s,  dignifies, 
Absorbs  the  tdfith  in  the  socio/  claims, 
And  renders  man  a  blessing  to  mankind. — 
It  is  this  principle,  this  spark  of  dei^. 
Rescues  debased  humamty  from  ^It, 
And  elevates  it  by  her  strong  excitements. — 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,  fear ;  plucks  out  the  sting  from 
Changes  ferocious  into  ji^entle  manners ; 
And  teaches  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
It  shows, — but  see,  alas  !  where  Publius  comes. 
Ah !  he  advances  with  a  downcast  eye. 
And  step  irresolute.— 

fnier  Publius. 

A^.  My  Publius,  welcome ! 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  1    What  says  the 

senate  ? 
Is  yet  my  fate  determine  1  quickly  tell  me. — 

rub.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  alas !  I  must. 

Reg.  Tell  me  the  whole.*- 

PQf.  Would  I  were  rather  dumb  ? 

Reg.  PubUus,  namore  delay : — I  charge  thee 
•peak.  [part. 

IV&.  The  senate  has  decreed  you  shall  de- 
ft^. Blest  apirit  of  Rome  !  thou  hast  at  Ust 
pre?ail*d — 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  ! 
Where  is  Hamilcarl — find  him— let  us  go, 
For  Regulus  has  naught  to  do  in  Rome  ; 
I  have  accomplished  her  important  work. 
And  must  depart 

PyJb'  Ah,  my  unhappy  father ! 

Reg.    Unhappy,  Publius !  didst  thou  say  vn- 
hamyl 
Does  he,  does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name. 
Who  to  his  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  1 

Pub.   like   thee,  my  father,  I   adore  my 
countrv, 
7et  weep  with  anguish  o*er  thy  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  life^e  a  slavery  1 
rhe  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
K  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wouldst  thou  lament — ^lament  the  general  fate. 
The  chain  that  nature  gives,  entaiPd  on  all. 
Not  these  /  wear. 

Pub.  Forgive,  forgive  my  sorrows : 

(  know,  alas !  too  weU,  those  fell  barbarians 
Intend  thee  instant  death. 

R^g'  So  shall  my  life 

And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Publius,  farewell !  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

Pub.  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lov*dst 
Refuse  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty 
I  e*er  can  show  thee. — 

Rtg'  No !— thou  canst  fulfil 

TTiy  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 
More  grateful  to  him :  I  must  straight  embark. 
Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  keep 
Mv  lov'd  Attilia  from  a  sight,  I  fear. 
Would  rend  her  gentle  heart.  Her  tears,  my  son, 
Woold  dim  the  glories  of  thy  father's  triumph 


Her  sinkinir  spirits  are  sobdued  by  gritl^ 
And,  should  her  soarrows  pass  the  bcrands  of  i«a> 
Publius,  have  pity  on  her  tender  age ;       [son, 
Ck)mpassionate  the  weakness  of  hor  sex ; 
We  mua^  not  hope  tb  find  in  her  soft  aool 
The  strong  exertion  of  a  manlv  courage.— 
Support  her  fainting  spirit,  and  instruct  her. 
By  thy  example,  how  a  Roman  ought 
To  bear  misfortune.    O,  indulge  her  wfahw! 
And  be  to  her  the  father  she  will  loee. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee— I  do  more— 
I  leave  to  thee  the  conduct  of — thyself. 
— Ah,  Publius !  I  perceive  thy  courage  faib* 
I  see  the  Quivering  Up,  the  staitiDg  tear  ;-^ 
That  lip,  that  tear  calls  down  my  moontii^sori 
Resume  thyself — oh  !  do  not  bust  my  hops ! 
Yes — Fm  composed— thou  wilt  not  mock  njr 

age— 
Thou  art — thou  art  a  Remem — and  niy  mm. 

[JEaL 
Pub.  And  is  he  gone! — ^now  be  thyself^  w] 

soul — 
Hard  is  the  conflict,  but  the  triumph  glorioasi 
Yes, — I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  foflingi ; 
The  blood  that  fills  these  veins  demands  it  if 
My  father's  great  example,  too,  requires  it.  [ms; 
Forgive  me,  Romc^  and  glory,  if  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attack  : — I  must  aubdns  it 
Now,  Regulus,  I  feel  I  am  thy  son. 

Enter  Attilla  and  Bascb.        ' 

Att.  My  brother,   Pm  distracted,  vrild  witk 
fear — 
Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  know— 
Is  it,  then,  true  1 — I  cannot  speak — my  father* 

Bar.  May  we  believe  the  fatal  news  ? 

Pub.  Yea,  Baiea 

It  is  detenninM.     Regulus  must  go. 

AU.  Immortal  powers ! — Wliat  say'st  thonl 

Bar.  Can  it  bet 

Thou  canst  not  mean  it. 

Alt.  Then  you've  all  betrayed  ms 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

Enter  Hamilcab  and  Licinivs. 

Bar.  Pity  us,  Hamilear ! 

AH.  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attilia! 

Ham.  My  Barce !  there's  no  hope. 

Lie.  Ah !  my  fair  mourner, 

All's  lost ! 

Att.        What,  all,  Licinius  1  saidst  thou  all  1 
Not  one  poor  glimpse  of  comfort  left  behind* 
Tell  me  at  least  wnere  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  daughter  shall  partake  the  father's  chaim, 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent 

Pub.  What  would  thy  wild  despair!  Attilv, 
sUy, 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  him. 

AU.  Dost  thou  hope  to  ttop  me! 

Pub.  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  hetter  self^ 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

Alt.  I  only  recollect  I  am  a  daughier, 
A  poor,  defenceless,  helpless,  wretohed  dai^ 
Away — and  let  me  follow.  [ter! 

Pub.  No,  my  sister. 
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Alt.  Detain  me  not — Ah !  while  tlion  hoId*8t 
me  herOi 
Ho  goes,  and  I  ihall  never  see  him  more. 

SSar.  My  friend,  be  comforted,  he  cannot  go 
Whilst  here  Hamilcar  stays. 

AtL  O,  Barce,  Barce ! 

Who  will  advise,  who  comfort,  who  assist  me  t 
Hamilcar,  pity  me. — ^Thon  wilt  not  answer  ? 

Ham.  Rage  and  astonishment  divide  my  soul. 

Au.  Licinios,  wilt  thoa  not  reUeve  my  sor- 
rows! 

Lie.  Yes,  at  my  life*8  expense,  my  heart's 
Wonldst  thou  instruct  me  how.    [best  treasure, 

Au.  My  brother,  too — 

Ah !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  woes  ! 

Pub.  I  will  at  least  instruct  thee  how  to 
bear  them. 
Mr  sister — ^yield  thee  to  thy  adverse  fate ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Regulus ; 
Has  he  not  taught  thee  how  to  brave  misfortune  1 
*Tis  but  by  foUowing  his  illustrious  steps 
Tlum  e'er  canst  merit  to  be  call'd  his  oau^hter. 

Att.  And  is  it  thus  thou  doet  advise  thy  suter  1 
Are  these,  ye  gods,  the  feelings  of  a  son  1 
Indifference  here  becomes  impiety — 
Thy  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  delights 
Of  filial  tenderness — the  thousand  joys 
That  flow  from  blessing  and  from  being  bless'd ! 
No— didst  thou  love  thy  father  as  /  love  him, 
Our  kindred  souls  would  be  in  unison ; 
And  all  my  sighs  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thou  wouldst — alas ! — I  know  not  what  I  say. — 
Forgive  me,  Publius, — but,  indeed,  my  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Ham.  Thou  mayst  not — but  I  understand  it 
His  mighty  soul,  full  as  to  thee  it  seems   [well. 
Of  Rome  and  glory — is  enamour'd — caught — 
Enraptur'd  with  the  beauties  of  fair  Barce. — 
Ske  suys  behind,  if  Regulus  dtvarts. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  well-feiffn'd  virtue 
Of  this  mock  patriot— curst  dissimulation  ! 

Pub.  And  canst  thou  entertain  such  vile  sus^ 
picions  1 
Gods  !  what  an  outrage  to  a  son  like  me. 

Ham.  Yes,  Roman :  now  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Tliy  Diked  soul  divested  of  its  veil,  [art. 

Its  ^>acious  colouring,  its  dissembled  virtues  : 
Thou  hast  plotted  with  the  senate  to  prevent 
Th*  exchange  of  captives.     All  thy  subtle  arts, 
Thy  smooth  inventions,  have  been  set  to  work — 
The  base  refinements  of  your  ^^oUtlCd  land. 

Pub.  In  truth  the  doubt  is  worthy  of  an 
African.  {CmUmptuouMly.) 

Ham.  I  know — 

Puh.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thou  not  know,  that  on  the  very  man  [me, 
Thou  hast  insulted,  Barce's  fate  depends  1 

Ham.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gave  her,  a  blooming  dative,  to  thy  mother ; 
Who,  dying,  left  the  beauteous  prize  to  thee. 

Pub.  Now,  see  the  use  a  Roman  makes  of 
power. 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  the  mai4  \ 

0  the  was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  light ! 
Dear  as  the  vi.al  stream  that  feeds  my  heart ! 
But  know,  my  AonourV  dearer  than  my  love. 

1  do  not  even  \  ope  thou  wilt  believe  me  ; 

Vuo.  I 


Thy  brutal  sou),  as  savage  as  thy  clime. 
Can  never  taste  those  elegant  delights, 
Thoee  pure  refinements,  Jove  and  glory  yieM 
'Tis  not  to  thee  I  stoop  for  vindication. 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendship  or  thy  hate  ; 
But  to  remove  from  others  |i  pretence 
For  branding  Publius  vrith  the  name  of  villain  \ 
That  they  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honour 
Informs  this  bosom. — ^Barce,  thou  txifree. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  this  shorji 
Now  learn,  barbarian,  how  a  Roman  loves.  [Exit 

Bats  He  cannot  mean  it ! 

Ham.  Oh,  exalted  virtue ! 

Which  challenges  esteem,  though  from  a  foe. 

{Looking  after  PuJUiuM.) 

Att.  Ah !  cruel  Publius,  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Thus  leave  thy  sister  t  [thus  1 

Bar.  Didst  thou  hear,  Hamilcar  1 

Oh !  didst  thou  hear  the  godlike  youth  resign  me? 

(Hamilcar  and  Licimut  seemXoit  in  twught.) 

Ham.  Farewell,  I  will  return. 

Lie.  Farewell,  my  love !    {to  AtHUa.) 

Bar'.  Hamilcar,  where — 

Att.  Alas  1  where  art  thou  ^ing  t 

(to  Lieimus. 

Lie.  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regulua 

Att.  But  by  what  means  1 — ^Ah !  how  canst 
thou  effect  it  ? 

Lie.  Since  the  disease  so  desperate  ia  become, 
We  must  apply  a  desperate  remedy. 

Ham.  {after  a  loTtg  pauMe.)  Yes,  I  will  mor- 
tify this  generous  foe ; 
I'll  be  reveng'd  upon  this  stubborn  Roman ; 
Not  by  defiance  bold,  or  feats  of  arms, 
But  by  a  means  more  sure  to  work  its  end: 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth. 
And  showing  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Such  a  refin'd  revenge  as  noble  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  feel. 

Att.  If  tnou  wilt  go,  Liciniua,  let  Attilia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Lie.  No,  my  ffentle  love, 

Too  much  I  prize  thy  safety  and  thy  peace. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  stay  with  Barce  here 
Till  our  return. 

Att.  Then,  ere  ye  go,  in  pity 

Explain  the  latent  purpose  of  your  souls. 

Lie.  Soon  shalt  thou  know  it  all — ^Farewell  * 
farewell ! 
Let  us  keep  Regulus  in  Rome  or  He. 

{to  Hamilear  a»  he  goes  out.) 

Ham.  Yes. — ^These  smooth,  polish'd  Romans, 
shall  confess 
The  soil  of  Afrie  too  produces  heroes,    [theirs. 
What,  though  our  pnde  perhaps  be  less  than 
Our  virtue  may  be  equal :  they  shall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage, 
Nor,  as  they  arrogantly  think,  confin'd 
To  their  proud  capitol : — Yes,  they  shall  learn 
The  gods  look  down  on  Qther  climes  than  theirs. 

[Exit. 

Att.  What !  gone,  both  gone  1    What  can  I 
think  or  do  1 
Licinhis  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue. 
To  rouse  the  citizens  to  war  and  tumult, 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  alas !  not  serve  my  dearest  father 
Protecting  deities  !  presenre  them  both  ! 
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Bar.  Nor  is  thy  Barce  mora  at  ease,  mj  friend ; 
I  dread  tne  fierceness  of  Hamilcar's  courage  ; 
Roii8*d  by  the  ^andeur  of  thy  brother's  deed. 
And  stung  by  his  reproaches,  his  great  soul 
Will  scorn  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  glory. 
Yet,  let  us  rise  to  courage  and  to  lue, 
Forget  the  weakness  of  our  helpless  sex. 
Ana  mount  above  these  coward  woman's  fears. 
Hope  dawns  upon  my  mind — my  prospect  clears. 
And  every  cloud  now  brightens  mto  day. 

AU.  How  different  are  our  souls !    Thy  san- 
guine temper, 
Flushed  with  the  native  vigour  of  thy  soil, 
Supports  thv  spirits ;  while  the  sad  Attilia, 
Sinking  with  more  Uian  all  her  sex's  fears, 
Sees  not  a  beam  of  hope  ;  or,  if  she  sees  it, 
'Tis  not  the  bright,  warm  splendour  of  the  sun ; 
It  is  a  sickly  aid  uncertain  glimmer 
Of  instantaneous  lightning,  passing  by. 
It  shows,  but  not  duninishes  the  cunger. 
And  leaves  my  poor  benighted  soul  as  dark 
As  it  had  never  shone. 

Bar.  Come,  let  us  eo. 

Yes,  ioys  unlook'd  for  now  shall  gild  thy  days. 
And  brighter  suns  reflect  propitious  rays. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNK — A  Hall  looking  towards  the  Garden. 

Enter  Rsodlds,  speaking  to  one  of  Hamilcab's 

attendants. 

Where's  your  ambassador  V  where  is  Hamilcar? 
Ere  this  he  doubtless  knows  the  senate's  will. 
Go  seek  him  out — tell  him  we  must  depart — 
Rome  has  no  Aope  for  Aim,  or  vfish  for  me. 
Longer  delay  were  criminal  in  both. 

Enter  Manlios. 

Reg.   He  comes.    The  consul  comes  !  my 
noble  friend ! 

0  let  me  strain  thee  to  this  grateful  heart. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vast,  vast  debt,  I  owe 

thee ! 
But  for  thy  friendship  I  had  been  a  wretch — 
Had  been  compell'd  to  shameful  liberty. 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  these  chains. 
My  faith  inviolate,  my  fame  preserv'd. 
My  honour,  virtue,  glory,  bondage, — all ! 

Man.  But  we  sbaU  lose  thee,  so  it  is  decreed — 
Thou  must  depart ! 

Keg.  Because  I  must  depart 

You  will  not  lose  me ;  I  were  lost  indeed 
Did  I  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah!  Regulua, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  thee  1 
Alas  !  why  have  the  adverse  fates  decreed, 

1  ne'er  must  give  thee  other  proofs  of  friendship. 
Than  those,  so  fatal,  and  so  full  of  wo ! 

Reg.  Thou  hast  perform'd  the  duties  of  a 
friend ; 
Of  a  just,  faithful,  true,  and  noble  friend : 
Yet,  generous  as  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  obligation, 
I  could — ^ycs,  Manlius — I  could  ask  still  more. 

Man.  Explain  thyself. 

Reg.  I  think  I  have  fulfiU'd 

The  various  duties  of  a  citixen ; 
Nor  have  I  aught  beside  to  do  for  Rome. 
Now,  nothing  for  the  public  good  remains. 


Manlios,  I  recollect  I  am  a  father ! 
My  Publius !  my  Attilia !  ah !  nty  friend, 
They  are— (forgive  the  vreakne—  of  a  psiwl) 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  as  the  drape  that  warn  ii 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  my  all  of  life ; 
And,  if  a  weak  old  man  be  not  deceiv'd. 
They  will  not  shame  that  countiy.    Ye^  m 
The  love  of  virtue  blazes  in  their  aools.  [fim 
As  vet  these  tender  plants  are  immatnrs, 
And  ask  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivatioo : 
Heav'n  in  its  wisdom  would  not  let  their /sCki 
Accomplish  this  great  work. — To  thee,  my  meod, 
The  tender  parent  delegates  the  tmst : 
Do  not  refuse  a  poor  man's  leeacy ; 
I  do  bequeath  mv  orphans  to  Uiy  lovi 
If  thou  wilt  kindly  take  Uiem  to  thy  ' 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  usury. 
O,  let  the  father  owe  his  glory  to  thee. 
The  children  their  protection ! 

Man.  Regains, 

With  grateful  joy  my  heart  accepts  the  »««, 
Oh !  I  will  shield  with  jealous  tmidemess, 
The  precious  blossoms  from  a  blastins  worid. 
In  me  thy  children  shall  possess  afruer, 
Though  not  as  worthy,  yet  as  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  fill  their  youthful  bnsita 
With  every  \irtue — 'twill  not  cost  nie  Back: 
I  shall  have  nau^t  to  teach,  nor  they  to  Issm, 
But  the  great  history  of  their  sodlike  sire. 

Reg.  IwillnothurtthegTBnaeurofthvviitoB, 
By  paying  thee  so  poor  a  thing  as  thanxa 
Now  all  IS  over,  and,  I  bless  the 
I've  nothing  more  to  do. 


the  gods. 


Enter  Publius  m  hatte. 

Pub.  OReguhis! 

Reg.  Say  what  has  happened  1 

Pub.  Rome  is  in  a  tunnik— 

There's  scarce  a  citizen  but  runs  to  arms— > 
They  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Reg.  Is*t  possible  1 

Can  Rome  so  far  forget  her  dignity 
As  to  desire  this  infamous  exchange  t 
I  blush  to  think  it ! 

Pub.  Ah  !  not  so,  my  father. 

Rome  cares  not  for  the  peace,  nor  for  th*  a- 
She  only  wills  that  Regulua  shall  stay,  [chsife; 

Reg.  How,  stayl    my  oath— my  feith— ■? 
Do  they  forget !  [honour !  ih ! 

Pub.  No :  Every  man  exckiinH 

That  neither  faith  nor  honour  ahould  be  kept 
With  Carthaginian  perfidy  and  fraud. 

Reg.  Gods !  gods !  on  what  vile  principto 
the^  reason ! 
Can  guilt  m  Carthage  palliate  gaih  in  RobMi 
Or  vice  in  one  absolve  it  in  another  t 
Ah !  who  hereafter  shall  be  criminal. 
If  precedents  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackest  crimes  1 

Pub.  m  in&t«iated  jpeopk 

Have  called  the  augurs  to  the  sacred  fane. 
There  to  determine  this  momentous  point 

Jf^^.  I  have  no  need  of  cradeSf  my  son ; 
Honour* »  the  oracle  of  honest  men. 
I  eave  my  promise,  which  I  will  observe 
With  most  religious  strictness.    Rome,  *tis  troi, 
Had  power  to  choose  the  peace,  or  change  if 
But  whether  Regulua  return  or  not,       fi  ~ 
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Is  his  concern,  not  the  concern  of  Rome. 
That  w«s  a  public,  this  a  priyate  care. 
Publiua !  thy  father  ia  not  what  he  was ; 
/  am  the  slave  of  CarthagCf  nor  has  Rome 
Power  to  dispose  of  captives  not  her  own. 
Guards!    let  ua  to  the  port. — ^Farewell,   mj 
friend.  [thou  so 

Man.  Let  me  entreat  thei  stav ;  for  shoulcbt 
To  stem  this  tumult  of  the  populace, 
They  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alas ! 
Both  Reffulus  and  Rome  must  break  their  faith. 

Reg.  What !  must  I  then  remain  1 

Man.  No,  Regulus, 

I  will  not  check  thy  great  career  of  glory : 
Thou  shalt  depart ;  meanwhile,  PU  try  to  calm 
This  wild,  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  people. 
The  consular  authority  shall  still  them. 

Reg.  Thy  virtue  is  my  safeguard — but— 

Man.  Enough. — 

I  know  ihy  honour,  and  trust  thou  to  mine, 
I  am  a  Roman,  and  I  feel  some  sparks 
Of  Regulus*s  virtue  in  my  breast. 
Though  fate  denies  me  thy  illustrious  chains, 
I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  them. 

[ExU. 

Reg.  How  is  my  country  alter'd !  how,  alas, 
Is  the  ^eat  spirit  of  old  Rome  extinct ! 
hestratnt  tind  force  must  now  be  put  to  use. 
To  make  her  virtuous.     She  must  be  eamvelPd 
To  faith  and  honour. — ^Ah !  what,  Publius  here? 
And  dost  thou  leave  so  tamely  to  my  friend 
The  honour  to  assist  me  1     Go,  my  boy, 
*TwilI  make  me  more  in  love  with  chains  and 
1  o  owe  them  to  a  son.  [death. 

Pub.  I  go,  my  father^— 

I  will,  I  will  obey  thee. 

Reg.  Do  not  sigh — 

One  sigh  will  check  the  progress  of  thy  glory. 

Pub.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Would  be  less  cruel  than  these  agonies  : 
Yet  do  not  frown  austerely  on  thy  son : 
His  anguish  is  his  virhu :  if  to  conquer 
The  feelings  of  my  soul  were  easjf  to  me, 
Twould  be  no  merit.     Do  not  then  defraud 
The  sacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Maitlius,  Attilia. 

Alt.  {speaking  as  she  entert.)  Where  is  the 
consul  1 — ^where,  oh !  where  is  Manlius  1 
I  come  to  breathe  the  voice  of  mouminff  to  him ; 
I  come  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  nim 
To  whisper  peace  to  my  afflicted  bosom. 
And  heai  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

Man.  What  would  the  daughter  ot  my  noble 
friend  1  [touch'd  thee, — 

Alt.  {kneeling,)  If  ever  pity's  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  love  assailed  thy  breast — 
If  ever  virtuous  friendship  fir*d  thy  soul — 
By  the  dear  names  of  husband  and  of  parent — 
B^  all  the  soft  yet  powerful  ties  of  nature — 
U  e'er  thy  lisping  infants  charm'd  thine  ear. 
And  waken*d  all  the  father  in  thy  soul, — 
If  e'er  thou  hop'st  to  have  thy  latter  days 
Bless'd  by  their  love,  and  sweeten'd  by  their 
duty —  [ter, 

Oh !  hear  a  kneeling,  weeping,  wretched  daugh- 
Who  begs  a  lather's  life— -nor  hers  alone. 


But  Rome's — his  country's  father. 

Man,  Gentle  maid ! 

Oh !  spare  this  soft,  subduing  eloouence  !— 
Nay,  nse.     I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Roman- 
Forget  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  my  country^ 
Forget  the  fame  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  mustconceal  this  wcMikness.    {turns from  heT.\ 

Att.  {rises  eagerly.)        Ah !  you  weep ! 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  the  virtuous  softness : 
Was  ever  sight  so  graceful,  so  becoming, 
As  pity's  tear  upon  the  hero's  cheek  ?       iP^-) 

Man,  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  {go- 

Att.  How!  not  hear  me!   [lora<— 

You  must—you  shall — nay,   nay,  return,  m) 
Oh !  fly  not  /rom  me — look  upon  my  woes. 
And  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  gods : 
'Tis  not  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverence, 
'Tis  their  mild  mercy  and  forgiving  love. 
'Twill  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  thy  laurels. 
When  men  shall  say,  and  proudly  point  thee  out, 
**  Behold  the  consul ! — he  whosay*d  his  friend." 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  will  overwhelm  thee ! 
Who  will  not  envy  thee  thy  glonou#  leelings  1 

Man.  Thy  fruher  scorns  his  liberty  lod  iuo, 
Nor  will  accept  of  either,  at  tb'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  faith,  and  Rome. 

Att.  Think  you  behold  the  godlike  Rsvulua; 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  M^BJze  foes. 
Ingenious  only  in  contriving  iu  : — 
Eager  to  glut  their  hunger  of  revenge, 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dire,  unhnard-ol 

tortures — 
Such  dreadful  and  such  complicated  vengeance 
As  e'en  the  Punic  annals  have  not  known ; 
And,  as  they  heap  fresh  torments  ou  his  head, 
They'll  glory  in  their  genius  for  destruction. 
Ah !  Manlius — now  methinks  I  see  my  father-  - 
My  faithful  fancy,  full  of  his  idea,  [torn-  - 

Presents  him  to  me — ^mangled,   gash'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  in  writmng  agony — 
l*he  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  flesh. 
While   the    dire    murderers  smile    upon    his 

wounds— 
His  groans  their  music,  and  his  pangs  their  sport 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  ease, 
Some  deaibought  intermission,  meant  to  make 
The  following  pang  more  exquisitely  felt, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exclaim,   [scom'd !" 
"Now,  Roman  !  feel  the  vengeance  thou  hasi 

Man.  Repress  thy  sorrows — 

Att.  Can  the  friend  of  Reffulus . 

Advise  his  daughter  not  to  mourn  his  &tel 
How  cold,  alas !  is  friendshqp,  when  compared 
To  ties  of  blood — to  nature's  powerful  impulse ! 
Yes — she  asserts  her  empire  m  iny  soul ; 
'Tis  nature  pleads — she    will — she  must  be 

heard ; 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleads. 
Ah,  thou  artsoften'd ! — see — the  consul  yield»« 
The  feelings  triumph — tenderness  prevails-^ 
The   Roman  is  subdued — the  daughter  con- 
quers !  {catching  hold  of  his  robe.) 

Man.  Ah !  hold  me  not— J  must  not,  cannot 
The  softness  of  thy  sorrow  is  contagious ;  [stay, 
I  too  may  feel,  when  I  should  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee — Regulus  and  Rome, 
The  patriot  and  the  friend — all,  all  forbid  it 

{breaks  from  her,  and  exU.) 
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AU.  Oh  feeble  grasp ! — tod  is  he  gone,  quite 
gone! 
Hold,  hold  thy  eiii|>ire,  reasoii,  finnly  hold  it. 
Or  rather  quit  at  once  thy  feeble  throne, 
Since  thou  but  senr'tt  to  show  me  what  IVe  lost, 
To  heighten  all  the  honors  that  await  me  ; 
To  sunmion  up  a  wild,  distracted  crowd 
Of  fatal  images,  to  shake  m?  soul. 
To  scare  sweet  peace,  and  banish  hope  itself. 
Farewell !  delusive  dreams  of  joy,  farewell ! 
Come,   fell  despair !    thou  pale-eyed  spectre, 
For  thou  shalt  be  Attilia's  inmate  now,  [come, 
And  thou  shalt  grow,  and  twine  about  her  heart, 
And  she  shall  be  so  much  enaroour'd  of  thee. 
The  pageant  pleasure  ne*er  shall  interpose 
Her  gaudy  presence  to  divide  you  more. 

{9tands  in  an  aiiitude  of  siUnt  grUf.) 

Enter  Liciinus. 

Lie,   At   length  Fve  found  thee — ah,  my 
charming  maid !  [fondness ! 

How  have  I   sought   thee  out  with  anxious 
Alas !  she  hears  me  not    My  best  Attilia ! 
Ah !  grief  oppresses  every  gentle  sense. 
Still,  still  she  hears  not — *tis  Lkiiiius  spesdis. 
He  comes  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  thy  spirit. 
And  hush  thv  tender  sorrows  into  peace. 

AU,  Who  8  he  that  dares  assume  the  voice 
of  love, 
Afd  comes  unbidden  to  these  dreary  haunts  1 
Steals  on  Uie  sacred  treasury  of  wo, 
And  breaks  the  leasue  despair  and  I  have  made  1 

Lie.  *Tis  one  yrho  comes  the  messenger  of 
Heav*n, 
To  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 

AU,  Didst  thou  not  mock  me  with  the  sound 
of  joy  1 
Thou  little  know*st  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
If  thou  beUev'st  I  ever  can  again. 
So  long  the  wretched  sport  <^  sngiy  fortune. 
Admit  delusive  hope  to  my  sad  \xmom. 
No— I  abjure  the  flatterer  and  her  train. 
Let  those  who  ne*er  have  been  like  me  deceived. 
Embrace  the  fair,  fantastic  sycophant — 
For  I,  alas !  am  wedded  to  despair, 
And  will  not  hear  the  sound  of  comfort  more. 

Lie,  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  this  tender  voice 
of  wo, 
Though  softer  than  the  dying  cy^efs  plaint : 
She  ever  chants  her  most  melodious  strain 
When  death  and  sorrow  harmonize  her  note. 

AU.  Yes,  I  will  listen  now  with  fond  delight ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  are  my  darling  themes. 
Well ! — what  hast  thou  to  say  of  death  and 

sorrow! 
Believe  me,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen. 
And,  if  my  tonffue  be  slow  to  answer  thee, 
Tnstoad  of  words  I'll  give  thee  sighs  and  tears. 

Lie.  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears,  not  make  them 
flow; 
The  gods,  once  more  propitious,  smile  upon  us, 
Joy  wall  again  await  each  happy  mom, 
And  ever-new  deliffht  shall  crown  the  day  ! 
Ves,  Regulus  shaUlive. 

AU,  Ah,  me  !  what  say'st  thou ! 

Alas !  Fm  but  a  poor,  weak,  trembling  woman — 
I  cannot  bear  these  wild  extremes  of  fate — 
Than  mock  ma  not    I  think  thou  ait  Licinius, 


The  generous  lorer,  and  the  faithfbl  fhead! 
I  think  thou  wooldst  not  sport  with  my  afflictini 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afflictions  1    MayeCenaUM^ 
And  every  power  at  whose  dread  shrine  «s  w* 
Blast  all  the  hopes  my  fond  ideas  fixm,    [d% 
If  I  deceive  thee !     K^guhis  shall  live, 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Licinhis*  anas. 
Oh!  we  will  smooth  his  downward  path  of  kfa^ 
And  after  a  long  length  of  ▼irtoous  yean, 
At  the  last  verge  of  homrarable  afe. 
When  nature's  glimmering  lainp  goes  ^ead^Ml, 
We'll  close,  together  cloae,  his  eyes  m 
Together  drop  the  sweetly-painlnl  tear. 
Then  copy  out  his  Tirtuea  in  our  lives. 

AU.  And  shall  we  be  so  Meet  1  ist 
Forgive  me,  my  licinius,  if  I  donbt  thee. 
Fate  never  gave  such  exquisite  deligbt 
As  flattering  hope  bath  imaged  to  tl^  sosL 
But  how !     Explain  this  bounty  of  the  goda 

Lie.  Thou  know*st  what  infloence  the  aa 
of  tribune 
Gives  its  possessor  o*er  the  people*s : 
That  power  I  have  exerted,  nor  in  vain ; 
AU  are  prepar'd  to  second  my  designs : 
The  plot  is  ripe— there's  not  a  man  bat  i 
To  keep  thy  godlike  lather  here  in 
To  save  his  Ufe  at  hazard  of  hia  own. 

AU.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  ssv'd 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  bliss : 
But  that  he  lives,  and  lives  preserv'd  by  bee. 
Is  such  a  prodigality  of  fate, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  with  moderatioD : 
Heaven  should  have  dealt  it  with  a  ecaatti 
hand,  [od  m: 

And  not  have  shower'd  snch  {deoteoos  bksasp 
They  are  too  ^at,  too  flattering,  to  bs  itsi; 
'TIS  some  delightful  Tision  which  enrbims 
And  cheats  my  senses,  weakenM  by  misfiKtaM 

Lie.  We'll  seek  thy  father,  and,  meamvUt 
my  fair,  [Ina 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotiona  ere  thoo  im's 
Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in  ezceas ; 
For  joys,  like  sorrows,  in  extreme,  oppresi: 
The  gods  themselves  oor  piooa  cares  apfssvc 
And,  to  reward  our  virtue,  crown  our  1ot» 

ACT  V. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Amhmtt^itw**  palm^ 
Guardt  and  other  mUmimnte  stem  at  ei^ 

tanee. 


Ham.   Where  is  this  wondroos 
matchless  hero. 
This  arbiter  of  kii^oms  and  of  kings, 
This  delegate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  god! 
I  long  to  show  his  soaring  mind  an  eqwL 
And  brinff  it  to  the  standard  of  humanity. 
What  pnde,  what  ^ory  wiU  it  be,  to  fix 
An  obligation  on  his  stubborn  soul ! 
Oh !  to  constrain  a  foe  to  he  obliged ! 
The  very  thought  exalts  me  e*en  to  lapiuik 

Enter  Rboulus  a»d  GuardM. 

Ham.  Well,  Regulus !    At  last— 
Reg.  I  know  it  aU ; 

I  know  the  motive  of  thy  just  i  fiiplsint 
Be  not  alarm'd  at  thia  licentiooa  uproar 
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lad  populace.    I  will  depart — 

;  I  will  not  stay  in  Rome  alive. 

What  doet  thou  mean  by  uproar  and 
armsl 

does  not  come  to  vent  complainta ; 
r  comes  to  prove,  that  Afhc  too 

heroes,  and  that  Tiber's  banks 
a  rival  on  the  Punic  coast.        [bate : 
3e  it  so. — 'Tis  not  a  time  for  vain  de- 
ly  people. — ^Let  us  straight  depart 
Lend  me  thy  hearing  first. 

0  patience,  patience  I 
It  is  esteemed  a  gloiy  to  be  grateful  ? 
rhe  time  has  been  when  'twas  a  duty 
duty  now  so  little  practis'd,       [only, 
>erfonn  it  is  become  a  glory. 

[f  to  fulfil  it  should  expose  to  danger  1 — 
t  rises  then  to  an  illustrious  virtue. 
Then  grant  this  merit  to  an  African, 
a  patient  hearing. — ^Thy  great  son, 
te  in  honour  as  m  love, 
iy  given  my  Barce  to  my  arms ; 
I  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
»  emulate  the  generous  deed ; 
ne  back  my  love,  and  in  return 
;ore  his  father. 

Ah  !  what  say'st  thou  1 

I  preserve  me,  then  t 

IwiU. 

But  how  1 
By  leaving  thee  at  liberty  to^y. 

Ah!  [tence, 
[  will  dismiss  my  guards  on  some  pre- 
e  do  thou  escape,  and  lie  concealed : 
ct  a  rage  I  shall  not  feel, 
ay  ships,  and  sail  for  Africa. 
Lbhorr'd  barbarian ! 

Well,  what  dost  thou  say  1 
not  much  surpris'd  1 

I  am  indeed, 
rhou  couldst  not  then  have  hoped  it  1 

No !  I  could  not. 
ind  yet  I'm  not  a  Roman. 
mtihng  cotUemptwnuly.)  I  perceive  it. 
ITou  may  retire,  {altrnd  to  the  guards.) 
No ! — Stay,  I  charge  you,  stay. 
\.nd  wherefore  stay  t 

1  thank  thee  for  thy  offer, 

II  go  with  thee. 

'TIS  well,  proud  man ! 
t  despise  me,  then  t 

No,  but  I  pity  thee. 
Why  pit^  me  1 

Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul, 
it  felt  the  piercing  ray  of  virtue, 
rican !  the  scheme  thou  dost  propose 
iure  me,  thy  countiy,  and  thyself, 
rhou  dost  mistake. 

Who  was  it  gave  thee  power 
le  destiny  of  Regulusl 
ave  to  Carthage,  or  to  thee  ? 
iVhat  does  it  signify  from  whom,  proud 
t  receive  this  benefit  1  [Roman, 

A  benefit  1 
ignorance  !  is  it  a  benefit 
>pe,  deceive,  and  be  a  villain  1 
^Vhat !  not  when  life  itself,  when  all's 
stake! 


Know'st  thou  my  countrymen  prepare  thee  tor- 
That  shock  imagination  but  to  think  oft  [tures 
Thou  wilt  be  mangled,  butcher'd,  rack'd,  im- 
Goes  not  thy  nature  shrink!  [paled. 

Reg.  {milijtg  at  hit  threats.)  Hamilcar !  bo. 
Dost  thou  not  luiow  the  Roman  genius  better  ! 
We  live  on  honour — 'tis  our  foc^  our  life. 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds  ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  a  common  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  faulters,  nor  the  cheek  turns  pale. 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  sight  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undismay'd ; 
We  smile  at  tortures  if  they  lead  to  glory, 
And  only  cowardice  and  ffiiilt  appal  us. 

Ham.  Fine  sophistry !  the  valour  of  the  tongue, 
The  heart  discUums  it ;  leave  this  pomp  of  words, 
And  cease  dissembling  with  a  friend  like  me. 
I  know  that  life  is  dear  to  all  who  Uve, 
That  death  is  dreadful, — yes,  and  must  be  fear'd, 
E'en  by  the  frozeo  apathists  of  Rome. 

Reg.  Did  I  fear  death,  when,  on  Bagrada's 
banks, 
I  faced  and  dew  the  formidable  serpent 
That  made  your  boldest  Afiricans  recoil. 
And  shrink  with  horror,  though  the  monster  liv'd 
A  native  iimiate  of  their  own  parch'd  deserts  t 
Did  I  fear  death  before  the  gates  of  Adis  !— 
Ask  Bostar,  or  let  Asdrubal  confess. 

Ham.  Or  shall  I  rather  of  Xantippus  ask. 
Who  dar'd  to  undeceive  deluded  Rome, 
And  prove  this  vaunter  not  invincible ! 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean. 
He  made  a  prisoner  of  this  demi-god. — 
Did  we  not  triumph  then ! 

Reg.  Vain  boaster !  no.  • 

No  Carthaginian  conauer'd  Regulus ; 
Xantippus  was  a  Greek — a  brave  one,  too : 
Yet  what  distinction  did  your  Afric  make 
Between  the  man  who  serv'd  her  and  her  foe  t 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate : 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  malignity. 
He  durst  not  trust  the  nation  he  had  sav'd ; 
He  knew,  and  therefore  fear'd  you. — Yes,  ha 

knew 
Where  once  you  were  obliged,  you  ne'er  foreavs. 
Could  you  forgive  at  all,  vou'd  rather  par(&n 
The  man  who  hated,  than  the  man  who  serv'd  yoo. 
Xantippus  found  his  ruin  ere  it  reach'd  him. 
Lurking  behind  your  honours  and  rewarda, 
Found  It  in  your  feign'd  courtesies  and  fawninga. 
When  vice  mtenda  to  strike  a  master  stroke, 
Its  veil  is  smiles,  its  language  protestations.    • 
The  Spartan's  merit  threaten'o,  but  his  service 
Compell'd  his  ruin. — ^Both  you  could  not  pardon. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  I  know  fuH  well — 

Reg,  Barbarian!  peace 

I've  heard  too  much — Go^  call  thy  followers ; 
Prepare  thy  ships,  and  learn  to  do  thy  duty. 

Ham.  Yes ! — show  thyself  intrepid,  and  ia 
suit  me ; 
Call  mine  the  blindness  of  barbarian  friendship. 
On  Tiber's  banks  I  hear  thee,  and  am  calm : 
But  know,  thou  scornful  Roman !  that  too  soon 
In  Carthage  thou  mayst  fear  and  feel  my  ven- 
geance : 
Thy  cold,  obdurate  pride  shall  there  confeaa. 
Though  Rome  may  talk — 'tis  Africa  can  punuh. 

[JSnI. 
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Reg.  Farewell !  IWe  not  a  thought  to  waste 
on  thee. 
Where  is  the  consul  1  why  does  Publios  stay! 
Alas  !  I  fear — but  see,  Attflia  comes. 

Enter  Attilia. 

Reg.  What  brings  thee  here,  my  child  t  what 
eager joy 
Transports  thee  thus  1 

Ait,  I  cannot  Bpeak — my  father ! 

Joy  chokes  my  utterance — ^Kome,  dear,  grateful 

Rome 
(Oh !  may  her  cup  with  blessings  overflow), 
Gives  up  our  common  destiny  to  thee ;  [her, 
Faithf  il  and  constant  to  th*  advice  thou  ffav*st 
She  Win  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  slaves. 
But  she  insists — revivrd  and  bless  her,  gods ! — 
That  thou  shalt  here  remain. 

Reg.  What !  with  the  shame— 

Att.  Oh!  no — the  sacred  senate  hath  con- 
sidered [faith, 
That,  when  to  Carthage  thou  didst  pledge  tny 
Thou  wast  a  captive,  and  that,  being  such. 
Thou  couldst  not  bind  thyself  in  covenant. 

Reg.   He  who  can  die  is   always  free,  my 
child! 
Learn  further,  he  who  owns  another*s  strength 
Confesses  his  own  weakness.    Let  them  kmyw, 
I  swore  I  would  return  because  I  chose  it. 
And  will  return,  because  I  swore  to  do  it. 

Enter  Poauus. 

Pub.  Vain  is  that  hope,  mf  father. 

Reg.  Who  shall  stop  me ! 

Pub.  Xll   Rome. — The   citizens   are   up  in 
arms: 
In  vain  would  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  vain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  reach  the  port. 
The  way  is  barrM  W  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  of'^  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg.  Where,  where  is  Manlius  1 

Pub.  He  is  stUl  thy  fnend ; 

His  single  voice  opposes  a  whole  people ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats, 
But  all  in  vain ;  none  hear  him,  none  obey. 
The  general  fury  rises  e*en  to  madness. 
Hie  axes  tremble  in  the  lictors*  hands. 
Who,  pale  and  spiritless,  want  power   to  use 

them — 
And  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  prevails. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.   Publius,  follow 
me.  lEzit  Pcblius. 

Att.  Ah !  where  t  I  tremble — 

{detaining  RxouLirs.) 

jfcy*  To  assist  my  friend — 

T^  upbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime — 
To  keep  unstain'd  the  glory  of  these  chains — 
To  go,  or  perish. 

Att.  Oh  !  have  mercy ! 

Reg.  Hold; 

I  have  been  patient  with  thee  ;  have  indulged 
Too  much  the  fond  affections  of  thy  soul ; 
It  is  enough  ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thy  father*s  honour ;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. 

Att.  Alas !  it  wounds  my  soul. 

Reg.  I  know  it  does. 

I  know  'twill  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  to  lose  me ; 


But  think  thoo  mak*st  tho  aaciifice  to  Kom^ 
And  all  is  well  again. 

Al*.  Alas !  my  &tbcrt 

In  aught  beside— 

Reg.  What  woaldst  thou  do,  my  chill 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rone, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th'  assembled  senaic! 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  sex's  soffbeas, 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  dcNeds  of  arms  7 
Canst  thou  encounter  biboor,  toil,  and  finrne, 
Fatigue  and  hardships,  watchings,  coM  and  hcsil 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  serve  thy  country  tlmt 
Thou  canst  not : — but  thoo  majrsC  sostaia  i^ 
Without  these  agonizing  pangs  of  grief,    [loa 
And  set  a  bright  examine  of  eobmission. 
Worthy  a  Romanes  daughter. 

AU.  Yet  such  ibrtitiide— 

Reg.  Is  a  most  painful  virtue  ; — bat  Atuh 
Is  Regulns's  daughter,  and  must  have  it 

Att.  1  will  entreat  the  ffods  to  give  it  me. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !   f  have  lost  thy  lote 

Iteg,  Is  this  concern  a  mark  that  thoo  to 
lostiti 
I  cannot,  cannot  spmrn  my  weeping  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of  my  paternal  fondnea  ^ 
Thou  lov'st  Licinius — he  too  lores  my  danghtfr 
I  give  thee  to  his  wishes ;  I  do  more— 
Iffive  thee  to  his  virtues. — Tea,  Attiha, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearest  pM«« 
Thy  father's  friendship  ever  can  bestow. 

AU.  My  lord !  my  father !  wilt  thou,  ctai 
thou  leave  me ! 
The  tender  &ther  will  not  quit  his  child  ! 

Reg.  I  am,  I  am  thy  father  !  as  a  proof. 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  suffer. 
Mv  child  !  I  have  a  heart  within  this  bosom ; 
That   heart   has   passions — see   in   what  m 

differ; 
Passion — which  is  thy  tyrant — is  my  slave. 

Att.  Ah !  sUy,  my  father.     Ah ! 

Reg.  Farewell !  fiueweD !  [Ext. 

Att.  Yes,  Regius !  I  feel  thy  ipirit  here. 
Thy  miffhtv  spint,  struffsting  in  this  bmst 
And  it  shall  conouer  alfuiese  coward  fieelicfit 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  soul ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  something  aiore— 
Should  dare  above  her  sex's  narrow  liiiiit»^ 
And  I  will  dare— and  mis'ry  shall  assist  n»— 
Mv  father !  I  will  be  indeed  thy  daughter! 
The  hero  shall  no  more  disdain  his  ^ild ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  ooW  liranch 
That  yieUs  dishonour  to  ue  parent  tree. 

Enter  Baecb. 

Bar,  Attilia !  is  it  true  that  Regulus, 
In  spite  of  senate,  people,  angors,  friends, 
And  children,  will  depart  1 

AU.  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Bar.  Oh  !  what  romantic  madness ! 

AU.  Too  iuigu- 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respec?. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  anprove  a  Tirtoa  vrhich  mmti 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortures,  and  to  certain  death  ? 

AU.  Barce !  those  chains,  those  tortures,  mi 
Will  be  his  triumph.  [that  death. 

Bar.  TboQ  art  pleasU  Attflia; 

By  heav'n,  thou  dost  ezoH  in  his  destractioa ' 
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\}i !  pityiiiff  powers.  (weeps.) 

I  do  not  comprehend  thee. 
Mo,   Barce,   I   believe   it. — Why,  how 
•fiouldst  thou  1 

take  not,  thoa  wast  bom  in  Carthage ; 
barian  land,  where  nerer  child 

ht  to  triumph  in  a  father^s  chains, 
et  thou  dost  weep— thj  tears  at  least 
Lre  honest, 

f  refuse  to  share  thy  tongae^s  deceit ; 
eak  the  genuine  language  of  affliction, 

the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul. 
3rief,  that  dissolves  in  tears,  relieves 
he  heart, 
ongregated  vapours  melt  in  rain, 

is  caTm'd,  and  airs  serene  again. 

[  Exit. 
Why,  what  a  strange,  fantastic  land  is 
his! 

e  of  gloiy^s  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
I  her  mad,  it  is  a  wild  delirium, 
rsal  and  contagious  phrensy ; 

on  all,  it  spares  nor  sex  nor  age  : 

sul  envies  Regulus  his  chains —  [dom — 

less  mad,  contemns  his  life  and  iree- 
ighter  glories  in  the  father's  ruin — 
blius,  more  distracted  than  the  rest, 

the  object  that  his  soul  adores, 

vain  phantom,  for  this  empty  glory, 
be  virtue ;  but  I  thank  the  gods, 
of  Barce's  not  a  Roman  sou.    [Exit. 

'Within  sight  of  the  Tiber — skips  ready 
X  embarcatioH  of  fiegultu  and  the  Am- 
lor — Tribune  and  People  stopping  up  the 
ge — Consul  and  Ldetors  endeavouring  to 
It. 

Vf  ANLius  and  Licinivs  advance. 

Elome  virill  not  suffer  Regulus  to  go. 
I  thought  the  consul  aiKl  the  senators 
m  a  part  of  Rome. 

I  grant  they  are— 
the  people  are  the  greater  part. 
The  greater,  not  the  wiser. 

The  less  cruel. 

isteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
lid  preserve  his  life. 

And  we  his  honour. 

His  honour ! 

Yes.    Time  presses.    Words  are  vain, 
ay  there-  -dear  the  passage. 

On  your  lives, 
a  man. 

I  do  command  you,  go. 
A.nd  I  forbid  it. 

Clear  *he  way,  my  friends, 
res  Licinius  thus  oppose  the  consul  1 
H[ow  dar*st  thou,  Manlius,  thus  oppose 
he  tribune  1 

ril  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
force  through  the  passage.  [boy  ! 

Romans,  guard  it. 
Gods  !  is  my  power  resisted  then  with 
»st  affront  the  maiesty  of  Romo.  [arms  ! 
The  maiesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people  ; 
Mt  insult  it  by  opposing  them. 
c.  Let  noble  Regulus  remain  in  Rome. 


Man.  My  friends,  let  me  explain  this  treaui- 

erons  scheme. 
People.  We  will  not  bear  thee — ^Regulus  shall 
Man,  What !  none  obey  me  1  [stav 

People.  Regulus  snail  stay. 

Jlfofi.  Romans,  attend. 

People.  Let  Regulus  remain. 

Enter  Rsoulus,  followed  by  Publius,  Attilu. 
Hamilcab,  Babcb,  dec. 

Reg.  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  hear  \ 
Is't  possible  the  wish  should  come  from  you ! 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regulus  accept, 
A  life  of  infamy  1    Is't  possible  ? 
Where  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  my  country  1 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  old  Rome  ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Cocles,  and  Camillus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  flreat  fathers 
My  countrymen,  what  crime  have  Icommitted  1 
Alas !  how  has  the  wretched  Regulus 
Deserv'd  your  hatred ! 

lAc.  Hatred  1  ah !  my  friend* 

It  is  our  love  would  break  these  cruel  chains.    , 
•  Reg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  Pm 

nothing ; 
They  are  my  honours,  riches,  titles, — all !    [try ; 
They'll  shame  my  enemies,  and  grace  my  coun- 
They'll  waft  her  glory  to  remotest  climes, 
Beyond  her  provinces  and  conquered  realms, 
Where  yet  her  conq'ring  eagles  never  flew ;       * 
Nor  shall  she  blush  nereafrer  if  she  find 
Recorded  with  her  faithful  citizens, 
The  name  of  Regulus,  the  captive  Regulus. 
My  countrymen !  what,  think  you,  kept  in  awe 
The  Volsci,  Sabines,  iEqui,  and  Hemici ! 
The  arms  of  Rome  alone !  no,  'twas  her  virtue , 
That  sole  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  keep» 
Though  fate  and  warring  worlds  combine  against 

them: 
This  still  is  mine — and  I'll  preserve  it,  Romans ! 
The  wealth  of  Plutus  shall  not  bribe  it  from  me ! 
If  you,  alas  !  require  this  sacrifice, 
Carthage  herself  was  less  my  foe  than  Rome  ; 
She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more  * 
But  Rome,  to  crown  her  work,  would  take  my 

honour. 
My  friends !  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 
I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave : 
Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  common  captive, 
A  wretched,  lying,  perjur'd  fugitive ! 
But  if,  to  grace  my  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 
I  shall  be  still  a  Roman,  thoush  a  slave,  [ges  \ 

Lac.  What  faith  should  be  ooserv'd  with  savfr 
What  promise  should  be   kept  which  bonds 
extort  1 

Reg   Unwvrtbyiubterfiige!  ah!  letusleavs 
To  tlie  wild  Arab  and  the  faithiess  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fraud  : 
Examples  ne'er  can  justify  the  coward. 
The  brave  man  never  seeks  a  vindication. 
Save  from  his  own  just  bosom  and  the  gods ; 
From  princi]>le,  not  precedent,  he  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits, 
He  stands  or  falls ;  condemn*d  or  justified 

lac.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Regulus  deparu. 

Reg.  Let  Rome  remember  Regulus  inimt die. 
Nor  would  the  moment  of  my  death  be  distant. 
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If  natare*!  viork  had  been  resenr'd  for  nature  : 
What  Carthage  means  to  do,  she  would  have 
As  speedily,  perhaps,  at  least  as  surely,    [done, 
My  wearied  life  has  almost  reached  its  goal ; 
The  ODce  warm  current  stagnates  in  these  veins, 
Or  through  its  icy  channels  slowly  creeps — 
View  the  weak  arm ;  mark  the  pale,  furrowed 

cbeek, 
The  alackenM  sinew,  and  the  dim  sank  eye. 
And  tell  roe  then  I  must  not  think  of  dying ! 
How  can  I  serve  you  else  ?     My  feeble  linws 
Would  totter  now  beneath  the  armour's  weight. 
The  burden  of  that  body  it  once  shielded. 
You  see,  my  friends,  you  see,  my  countrymen, 
I  can  no  longer  show  myself  a  Koman, 
Except  by  dying  like  one.^-Gracious  Heaven 
Points  out  a  way  to  crown  my  days  with  gloiy ; 
O,  do  not  frustrate  then  the  will  of  Jove, 
And  close  a  life  of  virtue  with  disgrace. 
Come,  come,  I  know  my  noble  Romans  better ; 
I  see  your  souls,  I  read  repentance  in  them  ; 
Tou  all  i^Iaud  me — nay,  you  wish  my  chains ; 
'Twas  nothing  but  excess  of  love  misled  you. 
And,  as  you*re  Rx>mans,  you  will  conquer  that. 
Yes ! — I  perceive  your  weakness  is  subdued— 
Seize,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  virtue  ; 
Throw  to  the  ground,  my  sons,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  Regulus's  triumph ;     [anna ; 
I  do  request  it  of  you  as  a  friend, 
I  call  you  to  your  duty  as  a  patriot. 
And — ^were  I  still  your  general,  Fd  command 
you. 

Lie.  Lay  down  vour  arms — let  Regulus  depart 
(To  the  feopUf  who  clear  the  way,  and  quit  their 

arms.) 

Reg,  Gods !  gods  !  I  thank  you — you  indeed 
are  righteous.  [oh,  father ! 

Pub.  See  every  man  disarmed.     Oh,  Rome ! 

AU.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart.    Alas !  they  all 
obey.  [thee. 

Reg.  The  way  is  clear.     Hamilcar,  I  attend 

Ham.  Why,  I  begm  to  envy  this  old  man ! 

(aside.) 

Mao.  Not  the  proud  victor  on  the  day  of  tri- 
umph, 


Waim  from  the  slaughtar  of  dispeopled 
Though  conqner'd  princes  grace  his  charial 

wheela. 
Though  tributary  monarchs  wait  his  nod. 
And  vanquished  nations  bend  the  knee  before  \m. 
E'er  shone  with  half  the  lustre  that  awminii 
This  voluntary  sacrifice  for  Rooie  ! 
Who  loves  his  country  vrill  obey  her  laws ; 
Who  most  obeys  them  is  the  truest  patriot 

Reg.  Be  our  last  parting  worthy  of  oursehis 
Farewell !  my  friends.     I  bless  the  gods  «hi 

rule  us. 
Since  I  must  leave  you,  that  I  leave  you  Roiaaa 
Preserve  the  glorious  name  ^ntiiint^  stiU, 
And  you  shall  be  the  rulers  of  the  globe. 
The  arbiters  of  earth.     The  farthest  east. 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  flood. 
Shall  proudly  emulate  the  Roman  name. 
{Kneels.)  Ye  gods,  the  guardians  of  this  gloci- 

ous  people. 
Who  watch  with  jealous  eye  .£neas'  race, 
This  land  of  heroes  I  commit  to  yon  !     [care 
This  CTound,  these  walls,  this  people,  be  jss 
Oh !  b^ss  them,  bless  them  vrith  a  liberal  haoi. 
Let  fortitude  and  valour,  truth  and  justice. 
For  ever  flournh  and  increaae  among  them ! 
And  if  some  baneful  planet  threat  the  capitol 
With  its  malignant  iiifloeiice,  oh !  avert  it 
Be  Regulus  the  victim  of  your  wrath. — 
On  this  white  head  be  all  your  vengeance  poor  d, 
But  spare,  oh !  qpsre,  and  bless  immortal  Rooel 
Ah!  tears?  my  Romans  weep!     Farewell !  &»• 

weU! 


Attilia  struggles  to  get  to  Regulus — isfn- 
vented-^he  faints— he  'fixe*  has  eye  steeiJ^ 
on  her  for  some  time,  amd  then  departs  to  tM 
ships. 

Manlius.  {looking  after  him,)  Farevrell!  fiuf- 
well !  thou  glory  of  minaVin^  ! 
Protector,  father,  saviour  of  thy  country  I 
Through  Regulus  the  Roman  name  i^»M  liw 
Shall  triumph  over  time,  and  mock  obhTiob. 
Farewell !  thou  pride  of  this  immortal  coast  * 
Tis  Rome  alone  a  Regulus  can  boast 
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What  son  of  physio,  but  his  heart  extends. 
As  well  as  hand,  when  call'd  on  by  his  friends  1 
What  landlord  is  so  weak  to  make  you  fast, 
When  guesU  hke  you  bespeak  a  ffood  repast! 
But  weaker  still  were  he  whom  fate  has  pUc'd 
To  sooth  your  cares,  and  gratify  your  taste, 
Should  he  neglect  to  bring  before  your  ejres. 
Those  dainty  dramas  which  from  genius  rise ; 
Whether  your  luxury  be  to  smile  or  weep. 
His  and  your  profits  just  proportion  keep 
To-nignt  he  brought,  nor  fears  a  due  reward, 
A  Roman  Patriot  by  a  Female  Bard. 
Britons,  who  feel  his  flame,  his  worth  will  rate. 
No  common  qniit  his,  no  common  iate. 
Cnflbxiblb  and  Captive  must  be  great. 
How !"  cries  a  sucking  fop,  thus  Wunguig, 
straddlii^ 


(Whose  head  diowB  want  of  ballast  by  its  dM 

dhng), 
"A  woman  write  1     Leam,  ma<iaim^  of  y^^ 

betters, 
And  read  a  noble  lord's  posthmnoos  letters. 
There  you  will  learn  the  sex  may  merit  praiie, 
By  making  puddings— not  by  making  pUyt : 
They  can  make  tea  and  misehief,  dance  and  sint: 
Their  heads,  though  full  of  feathers,  cant  Mi 

wing."  debases, 

I  thought  they  could,  nr ,    now  and  then,  bi 
Maids  ^  to  Scotland,  and  some  w  ves  to  Fiaace 
He  still  went  noddinff  on — •«  Do  aU  she  can, 
Woman's  a  triflo— pfaiything — like  her  fan." 
Right,  sir,  and  when  a  wife,  the  rattle  oi^um. 
And  shall  such  things  as  these  become  the  ttK 
Of  female  worth  1  the  Ihirest  and  the  best 
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bjS 


Of  an  heaTen*f  creatures  1  for  so  Milton  sung  usv 
And,  with  such  champions,  who  shall  dare  to 

wrong  us  1  [ny*d; 

Come  forth,  proud  man,  in  all  3rour  powers  ar- 
Shina  out  in  all  your  splendour — who's  afraid  1 
Who  on  French  wit  has  made  a  glorious  war, 
Defended  Shakspeare,  and  subdued  Voltaire  1 — 
Woman  !* — ^Who,  rich  in  knowledge,  knows  no 

pxide. 
Can  boast  ten  tongues,  and  jet  not  satisfied  1 

*  Mrs.  Montague,  author  of  an  essay  on  the  wri- 
of  Shakspeare. 

Y0L.L 


Wonum !  *    Who  lately  sung  the  sweetest  lay  1 
A  woman !  woman  I  woman  If  still  I  say. 
Well  then,  who  dares  deny  our  power  and  might  1, 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  right  1 
Speak  boldly,  sirs, — your  wives  ai^  not  in  sight 
What !  are  you  silent  1  then  you  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  proverb  tells  us,  gives  consent 
Critics,  will  you  allow  our  honest  claim  1 
Are  you  dumb  tool    This  night  has  fiz*d  oui 
fame. 

•  BCrs.  Carter,  weQ  known  for  her  skin  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages, 
t  Miss  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  just  published. 
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PERCY: 


A  TRAGEDY.  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


REMARKa 


The  feudi  of  the  riTal  hooMt  of  Perej  and  of  Douglu  have  flirnialied  materials  Ibr  thia  melanclirtly  tah^  it 
Ueh  Mn.  More*  haa  embodied  raanj  JiidiciouefenUmenta  and  ezeellent  paaagea,  prodaeiBf  a  forcible  IcMua  to 
vental  tyranny.    The  Tietim  of  her  huaband't  unreaaonable  jealoaiy,  Eboina't  Tirtaou  eonilict  ia  pai  bf  tk  aad 
tatereetinc ;  while  F9re$*»  •uflbringt,  and  the  vain  regret  of  Earl  Aci^,  excite  and  inoease  oar  aympaiii/. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Pkkct,  Earl  of  Northumberland Mr.Lemu. 

EaklDouolab, Mr,  WnmgiUcm, 

EiLELRABT»Elwina'i  Father Mr.  Auskm. 

Eduo,  Friend  to  Doufflaa, Mr.  WkiUfkU. 

HaROOiniT,  Friend  to  Percy, Mr,R6b§om, 

SuHuBEET,  a  Knight, Mr.HyiL 

Elwina« Mn,  Barry. 

BlRTHA, , Jim.  ~ 

Knighta,  Ghiaida,  Attendanta,  Ac 
Scene.— Rabj  Caitle,  in  Durham. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  L^A  CMhk  HdU. 
Enter  Edric  and  Bibtha. 

Bir,  What  may  thia  meanl  Earl  Donglaa  haa 
enjoia'd  thee 
1*0  meet  him  here  in  private  1 

Etir.  Yea,  mj  aiater. 
And  thia  injunction  I  have  oft  reoeiv'd ; 
But  when  lie  cornea,  biff  with  aome  painful  aecrat, 
He  ataiti,  looka  wild,  then  drooa  ammguoua  hinta, 
Pfowna,  heaitatea,  turna  pale,  and  aaya  'twaa 

nothing; 
Then  feigna  to  amile,  and  by  hit  anziooa  care 
To  prove  lumaelf  at  eaae,  b^raja  hia  pain. 
Bir.  Since  my  ahort  aojonm  here,  I've  mark'd 
thia  earl, 


And  thoogh  the  tiea  of  blood  unite  ua  ckwlj. 
I  ahadder  at  hia  haughtineaB  of  temper. 
Which  not  hia  gentle  wife,  the  hri^nt  Elwina, 
Can  charm  to  reit.    lU  are  their  aptrita  pair'd : 
Hia  ia  the  aeat  of  frenzy,  here  of  airfbicaa, 
Hia  love  ia  trana^ort,  hen  ia  trembling  duty ; 
Rage  in  hia  aool  la  aa  the  whiriwind  fieroei 
While  here  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  rmtf 

paaaioii. 
Edr.  Perhapa  the  mighty  ■oul  of  Duugb* 

monrna, 
Becauae  ingloriona  love  detaina  him  herr, 
While  oar  bold  knighta,  beneath  the  Cbrii^i^a 

atandaid, 
Preaa  to  the  bulwarka  of  Jemaalem. 
Bir.   Though   every  virioaa   charm 

Elwina, 


■  n 


•  Of  thia  eatimable  lady,  a  cotempnrary  writAi  vayn.  **  Thii  lady  hai  for  many  yean  floariahed  In  the  llttftiy 
world,  which  the  hat  nchly  adome<l  by  a  variety  of  lahmini.  nil  poMNiMlnf  ttrong  marka  of  exeelleace.    In  tla 
wuae  of  relifion  and  aodety,  her  labfuim  arv  nrtirinal  and  iiulefhtifaMe :  ami  the  induatrtona  poor  have  baaa 
aaffflWfne^  hy  her  inaCnietinnii.  uwi  mippnrtHi  Iqr  hrr  bounty  " 
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»i]gh  the  noble  Doaglas  dotes  to  raadncsn, 

e  dark  oor^stery  involved  their  fate: 

iker  ffrief  devours  Elwina's  bloom, 

her  brow  meek  resignation  sits, 

s,  yet  uncomplaining. 

*Ti8  most  strangle. 

Dnce,  not  long  iuoe,  she  thought  herself 

alone ; 
lien  the  pent-up  anguish  burst  its  bounds : 
x>ken  voice,  clasp'n  hands,  and  streamin^r 

eyes, 

'd  upon  her  fether,  call'd  him  cruel,    ' 
J  her  duty  claim'd  hi  other  recompenm*. 
Perhaps  the  absence  of  the  gooa  Lord 

Raby, 
.  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fiiir  castle, 
ig  it  to  her,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
Ml  e*er  question  d  her,  good  Birtha  ? 
Dften, 

erto  in  vain ;  and  yet  she  shows  me 
tearing  kindness  of  a  sister's  love ; 
speak  to  Douglai^— 
See !  he  comes. 

offend  him  should  he  find  you  here. 

Enter  Douglab. 

How !  Eldric  and  his  sister  in  cloee  con- 
ference 1  * 
not  seem  alarm*d  at  my  approach  1 
,  how  suddenly  they  part !    Now  Eldric, 

[ExU  Birtha. 
B  well  done  ?  or  was  it  like  a  friend, 
desir'd  to  meet  thee  here  alone, 

I  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence, 
ay  bosom  naked  to  thy  view, 

w  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  it  well 
hy  sister  here,  to  let  her  witness 
na*s  infirmity  1 — perhaps  to  tell  her — 
My  lord,  I  nothing  know ;  I  came  to  learn. 
Na^  then  thou  doet  suspect  there 's  some- 
thing wrong  1 

If  we  were  bred  from  infancy  together, 
yok  in  all  thy  youthful  griefs, 
ry  joy  thou  knew'st  was  doubly  mine, 
U  me  aD  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
these  few  short  months  of  separation, 
f  absence  we  have  «9ver  kndwn, 
ese  so  rent  the  bands  ot  Icre  a»under, 
Miglas  should  distrust  his  EIdrk.>  truth? 
My  friend,  I  know  thee  faithfu!  th  thoii'rt 
brave, 

ill  trust  thee— but  not  now,  good  Edric. 
t,  'tis  gone,  it  n  not  worth  the  telling, 
'rong  to  cherish  what  disturbed  my  peace ; 
:  of  it  no  more. 
Tnnff(x>rting  news ! 
HHne  hidden  trouble  vex'd  your  quiet. 

;  I  have  watch*d 

Ha :  watch'd  in  secret  1 
tDploy'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actions. 
ive  1  said  ?  Forgive  me,  thou  art  noble : 
ot  press  me  to  disclose  my  grief, 
n  thou  know'st  it,  [  perhaps  snail  hate  ther 
1,  m^  Eldric,  as  I  hate  myself 
suspicions — I  am  ill  at  ease. 
How  will  the  fidr  Elwina  grieve  to  hear  it ! 
Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  hast  touch'd  the 
6tal  string 

ikes  me  into  madness.    Hear  me  then, 
he  deadly  secret  be  secured 
iTS  of  adamant  in  thy  dote  breast. 

II  the  curse  whkiti  waitk  jn  l«t«ken  oaths ; 


I  \  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  yulgar  tiei^ 
;  And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubfy  damn'd. 
I  Well  then,  the  kinff  of  Englaiid— 
Edr.  Is  ezpectea 
From  distant  ralestine. 

Am.  Forbid  it.  Heaven  1 
For  with  him  comes — 
Edr.  Ah!  who  1 
Dou.  Peace,  peace, 
For  see  Elwina  ^s  here.    Retire,  my  Ednc ; 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  know  aU.  Fav»> 
well.  [ExU  Edric 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  angmsh, 
And  let  her  beauty  chaae  away  my  sorrows ! 
Yes,  I  would  meet  her  with  a  hce  of  smiles— 
But  'twill  not  be. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw,  Akw,  'tis  ever  thoa ! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  angry  brow.       lAHde 

Dou.  I  were  too  bless'd,  Elwina,  could  1  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  boaom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  must  ever  feel 
At  your  approach. 

J^/i0.  My  k>rd,  if  1  intrude,  [givenea: 

The  cause  which  brings  me  claims  at  least  for* 
I  fear  you  are  not  well,  and  come,  unbidden, 
Except  b^  &ithful  duty,  to  inquire, 
If  haply  in  my  power,  m^  littfe  power 
1  have  the  means  to  minister  rehef 
To  your  affliction  1 

Dou.  What  unwonted  goodnese 
O  I  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  man. 
If  tenderness,  not  duty,  brought  Elwina ; 
Cold,  ceremonious,  ana  unfeeling  duty, 
That  wretched  substitute  for  love :  but  know, 
The  heart  demands  a  heart;  nor  will  be  pnid 
With  less  than  what  it  gives.   E'en  now,  Elwina, 
The  glistening  tear  stands  trembling  in  your  ey«-«. 
Whicn  cast  their  moumftd  sweetness  on  thfi 

ground, 
As  if  ther  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  mine, 
And  read  the  language  of  reproachful  love. 

EliD.  My  lord,!  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  priHtlM 
Of  my  obemence 

Dmt.  Death  to  all  my  hopes!  [encc  1 

Heart-rending  word !— obeoience  1  what 's  obedi- 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  hate,,  'tis  terror,  'tis  aversion, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  ostentatious  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  id  remina  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  ofiend  s  tyrant 

So  terrible  as  Douglas. — O,  EHwina 

While  duty  measures  the  r^gaid  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  nice  justice. 
Love  never  reasons,  but  profiisely  ^ves. 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal,  its  all. 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  Uttle. 

EltD.  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  careft 
And  my  solicitude  to  please,  offend. 

Dou.  True  tenderness  is  less  solicitous. 
Less  prudent  and  more  fond ;  the  enamourd  heart 
Conscious  it  loves,  and  bless'd  in  being  lov'd. 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adores, 
And  trusts  the  passion  it  inspires  and  feels.- 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopeless  flames  But  hear,  Elviina, 
Thou  most  oodurate.  hear  me. — 

EltD.  Say,  my  lord, 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vindicate  my  fame, 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife, 
Can  malice  charge  me  with  an  act,  a  word. 
loughttoUushatl    Have  I  not  still  liv'd 
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As  open  to  the  eye  of  oWrvation, 

As  fearleH  innooenoe  should  ever  live  ? 

1  call  attesting  angels  to  be  witness. 

If  in  my  open  deM.  or  secret  thougnt, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  aught  disoem'd 

Which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Don.  This  vindication  ere  you  were  aocua'd, 
This  warm  defence,  repelUng  all  attacks 
Cre  they  are  made,  and  construing  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me,  Madam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vigilant  spirit, 
Por  ever  cm  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret, 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  tiearless  innocence. 
Who  talk'd  of  guilt  1    Who  testified  susoicion  1 
El\D.  Leani,Sir,  that  virtue,  while 'tis  nee  firom 
hlame, 
is  modest,  lowly,  meek,  and  unassuming; 
Not  apt,  like  feaif ul  vice,  to  shieki  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  studied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swells  to  hide  the  poverty  it  shelters ; 
But,  when  this  virtue  feels  itself  suspected. 
Insulted,  set  at  nought,  its  whiteness  stain'd. 
It  then  grows  pioud,  Ibrgets  its  humble  worth, 
And  rates  itself  above  its  real  value, 
Don.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide !  but  think,  O 
think. 
What  pangs  must  rend  this  fearful  doting  heait. 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  of  the  grave, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought !  to  feel  you  hate  me  I 
Elw.  What  if  the  stender  thread  by  which  I 
bold 
This  poor  precarious  being  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  EUeaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  tnist,  the  king  of  terrors. 
Submissive  and  resigned,  without  one  pang. 
One  fond  regret,  at  leaving  this  gay  world. 

Dou.  Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  sighs  will  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow, 
For  whom  this  hated  world  will  still  be  dear, 

For  whom  you  still  wouU  live 

Elw.  Hold,  hold  mj  lord, 
What  may  this  mean  1 

Dou.  Ah  1  I  have  gone  too  &r. 
What  have  I  said  1 — ^Your  fether,  sure,  your  fiither, 
The  good  Lord  Raby,  may  at  kaut  expect 
One  tender  sigh. 

Elw.  Alas,  my  lord !  I  thought 
The  predoos  incense  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
Might  rise  to  heavan^  and  not  ofiend  its  ruler. 

Dou.  'Tis  true :  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  bestow'd  ms  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas : 
That  was  a  crime  the  dutiftil  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon ;  and  beliere  me.  Madam, 
My  love's  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
1  am  asham'd  to  owe  my  happineas 
To  ties  which  make  you  wretched.  [EMt  DocoLaa. 

£Zir.  Ah!  how's  this  1 
Though  I  have  ever  found  him  fieroe  and  rash, 
Full  (Jobacoie  sonnisesand  dark  hints. 
Till  now  ha  nevar  ventur'd  to  accuse  me. 
"  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  bek>v'd,  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  tears  will  flow" — theae  were  his 


And  then  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  Raby — 
How  poor  th'  evanm  I — But  my  biitha  comes. 

Enter  Bibtba. 

Bir.  Croasing  the  portioo  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Diwrder'd  were  his  looks,  his  eyes  shot  fire ; 
He  call'd  upon  jour  name  with  aoch  distraction 
1  fonr'd  itome  sodden  evil  had  befeOen  you. 


EUb.  Not  sudden:   no;    kng  haa   ttie  stons 


bunt  in  run 


been  gathering. 
Which  threatens  speec&fy  to 
On  this  devoted  bnd. 
Bir.  Ine'erbehekl 
Your  gentle  soul  so  ruflkd,  yet  Fve  marked  yon, 
While  others  thought  you  Kappieat  of  the  happj. 
Bless'd  with  whate'er  the  world  caUs  great,  or 

With  all  Uiat  nature,  all  that  fortune  givea, 
I've  mark'dyou  bending  with  a  weight  of  si 

Elw.  0 1  will  tell  thee  all  fthoQcooldst  net  tod 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  EUwina'a  fife, 
When  her  full  heart  so  long'd  to  ease  its  buds, 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  friendly  baaom: 
Hear  then,  with  pity  hear,  my  tale  of  wo^ 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  filial  piety. 
If  my  presumptuous  lipa  arraign  a  mther ! 
Yes,  Birtha,  that  belov'd,  that  cruel  ftther, 
Has  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  hopeleaa  anguidi, 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  daya  are  numbered; 
Doom'd  me  to  give  my  trembling  hand  to  Doi^fat, 
'Twas  all  I  had  to  give — my  heart  was — FlevcT'i 

Bir.  What  do  1  hearl 

Elw.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'twixt  the  riral  houses 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Percy,  for  whoee  hate 
This  mighty  gk>be  's  too  small  aXh^^ie, 
One  summer's  mom,  my  &ther  chaa'd  thedes 
On  Cheviot  Hills,  Northumbria'a  fidr  dooMB. 

Bir.  On  that  fiun'd  spot  where  fiiat  the  feab 
commenc'd 
Between  the  earis  1 

Elw.  Theaame.    During  the  chaee, 
Some  of  my  fiither's  knights  reoetT'd  an  inafc 
From  the  Lord  Percy's  herdamen,  chmiiik  U 

restera, 
Unworthy  of  the  gentle  blood  thej  aerv'd. 
Mr  fether,  proud  and  jealmia  of  hia  honov, 
(Thou  know'st  the  flay  temoer  of  oar  banHj 
Swore  that  Northumbeirland  lUMd  beoi  csmoSi 
In  this  rude  outrage,  nor  would  hear  of 


Or  reoondlement,  which  the  Pev^  ofler'd 

ndbamah 


But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and 

O !  *twas  a  task  too  hard  for  all  my  do^: 

I  strove,  and  wept ;  I  atrove — but  aUD  I  kwU 

Bir.  Indeed  ^twaa  most  unjust:  but  sar  wi» 
fbUow'd  1  Ut 

Elw.  Wliy  should  I  dwdl  on  the  TiiKiii 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embaik'd 
With  our  great  lung  againat  the  SaiaooL 
Soon  as  the  jarring  Tungdoma  were  at  peace, 
Eari  Doudas,  whom  tiO  then  I  ne'er  hadseoL 
Came  to  wis  castle:  'twaa  my  fc^plia  frie 
To  please  him.— Birtha!  thou  can'at  teB  v^ 

foDowed: 
But  who  shall  tefl  the  agoniea  I  fekl 
My  barbaniua  father  forc'd  me  to  diawiln 
The  tender  vows  himaelf  had  bid  me  fof 
He  drug^d  me  trembfing,  dring.  to  the  allB; 
I  sigh'(Vi  struggled,  feinted,  and  ft«wpBfd 

Bir.  Did  Douglas  know,  a  marr^fe  U  kss 
Propos'd  'twixt  yon  and  Peter  1  rsv 

Klw.  If  he  did,  ' 

He  thought,  like  yon,  it 
Nor  knew  our  toye  surpias'd  oor  fctherf 

Bir,  Should  ha  now  fii^  ha 
ment 
Of  the  Lord  Raby'a  vei^jeaaeel 

Elw.  *Twere  moat  dreadfbl ! 

>fy  fether  fock'd  thia  motive  in  \m 

And  fieign'd  to  have  forgot  th<s  diaor  oTCIrv^ 
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Some  moons  have  now  completed  their  slow  coune 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — Percy  s^l  is  absent. 

Bir.  Nor  will  return  before  his  sov'reign  comes. 

Slw.  T>Jk  not  of  his  return !  this  coward  heart 
Can  knoW  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  his  absence. 
EIow,  Douglas  here  again  1  some  fresh  alarm ! 
fSrUer  DoooLi  s^  agUaUd^  with  letters  in  kia  hand. 

Dou.  Madam,  your  pardon — 

Elw.  What  disturbs  my  lord  1  [ease. 

Dou.  Nothing. — Disturb !  I  ne*er  was  more  at 
These  letters  from  your  father  nve  us  notice 
He  will  be  here  to-night : — He  &rtbeir  adds.        ^ 
The  king 's  each  hour  expected. 

Elw.  Howl  the  king? 
Said  you,  the  kinel 

Dou.  And  *tis  Lord  Raby's  deasore 
That  yon  amon^  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
You  must  attend  the  court. 

Enw,  Must  I,  my  lord  1 

Dou.  Now  to  observe  how  she  receives  the 
news  I  \A8ide. 

Elw.  I  must  not, — cannot. — By  the  tender  love 
Vou  have  so  oft  professed  for  poor  Elwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Dou.  Enchanting  sounds!  she  does  not  wish 
to  go —  [Aside. 

Elw.  The  bustling  world,  the  pomp  which 
waits  on  gr^itness, 
in  suits  my  humble,  unambitious  soul ; — 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  course 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
N(Nr  shall  one  vagrant  wish  be  e'er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 

Dou.  O  music  to  my  ears !  [Asuie.]  Can  you 
resolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade. 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheaply  bur  with  empire  ? 
Can  you  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 
Whose  roofs  resound  with  minstrelsy  and  mirth  ? 

Elw.  My  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  virtue's  safest  station  is  retreat. 

Dou.  My  soul 's  in  transports !  [Aside.]    But 
can  you  forego 
What  wins  the  soul  of  woman — admiration  1 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  far  to  yours 
Only  presume  to  shine  when  you  are  absent ! 
WiU  you  not  long  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
Long  to  eclipse  the  fair,  and  charm  the  brave  ? 

JSHw.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
partakes  not. 

Dou.  Ill  try  her  &rther.  [Aside. 

[  Takes  her  hand^  and  looks  steadfastly  at  her 
as  he  speaks. 
But  reflect  once  more : 

When  you  shall  hear  that  England's  gallant  peers. 
Flesh  nom  the  fields  of  war,  and  ga^  with  glory. 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fame, 
Wlienyou  shall  hear  these  princely  youths  contend, 
In  many  a  tournament,  for  beauty^s  prize ; 
When  you  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  masking, 
Of  mimic  combats  and  of  festive  haUs, 
Of  lances  shiver'd  in  the  cause  of  love, 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fiite. 
Your  happier  fate,  had  till  that  hour  reserv'd  you 
For  some  plumed  conqueror  1 

Elw.  My  fate,  mj  lord, 
Is  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

Dou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der; 

Yes,  I  will  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won- 

rhoa  paragon  of  goodness! — pardon,  pardon. 

^       -  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Vol.  I.  ^ 


1  am  convinced — I  can  no  longer  doubt. 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  reflect 
— I  must  retire,  and  give  a  loose  tojoy. 

[EsU  DOUOLAI 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

Elw.  And  wiu  him  Percy  comes ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  ^o. 

BHw.  Shall  I  solicit  rum, 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time  7 
I,  who  have  held  it  criminal  to  name  him  1 
I  will  not  go— I  disobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  honour.  [Exeunt 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  L—The  HaR. 

Enter  Douglas,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd. 
And  strictly  watch'd ;  let  none  have  access  to  him 
— O  jealousy,  thou  sggregate  of  woes ! 
Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  create  on# 
But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless — may  %  she  must. 
How  beautiful  she  look'd !  pernicious  beauty ! 
Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'd  the  sweet  blush 
That  mantled  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me. 
But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 
And  then  she  wept — What!  can  I  bear  her  tears' 
Well-  let  her  weep — ^her  tears  are  for  another ; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me.  to  dry  their  streems 

I'd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  feeds  this  heart, 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  precious 
[He  stands  in  a  musing  prsturv 

Enter  Loro  Rabv. 

Raby.  Sure  I  mistake — am  I  in  Raby  CasClo? 
Impossible;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles: 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  wen;  honsvhold  godi 

1  us'd  to  scatter  pleasures  when  I  carrie, 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  lord's  delight ; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  here, 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  sullen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd,  the  jovial  welcome. 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  bej^uil'd  the  pilgrim's  pai:  i 
And  made  Dependency  forget  its  bonds  1 
Where  ii  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall. 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  hannless  mirth* 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest. 
And  every  guest  a  fnend  ?   I  fear  me  much, 
If  once  our  nobles  scorn  their  rural  seats, 
Their  rural  greatness,  and  their  vassals'  love. 
Freedom  ana  English  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advancing.]  My  lord,  you  are  welcome. 

Raby.  Sir,  I  trust  I  am ; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  feel  I'm  welcome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles : 
She  was  not  wont  with  Iing*ring  step  to  meet  me. 
Or  greet  my  coming  with  a  cdu  embrace ; 
Now,  I  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vain : 
My  child,  my  darling,  ooes  not  come  to  fill  them 
O  they  were  happy  ^ys,  when  she  would  fly 
To  meet  me  from  the  camp,  or  from  the  chaoe, 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  my  toils! 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hanoo  unbrace 
The  ponderous  armour  fn>m  my  VTar-wom  limbs 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  oppos'd  her  kiss ! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delights,  thf.c  rever  must  be  mine  j 

Raby.  Whatdofhearl 

Dou.  Nothing :  inqure  no  farther. 

Raby.  My  lord,  if  fAi  respect  an  old  mac's 
peace, 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-lov'd  child. 
As  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  you  did. 
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Tell  me  what  this  alarmine  silence  means  1 
You.  sigh,  yoQ  do  not  spei^  nay  more,  you  hear 

not; 
Your  lab'ring  aoul  turns  inward  on  itself, 
As  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  sad  thoughts 
Deserv'd  regard.     Does  my  child  lire  1 
Don.  She  does. 
Raby.  To  bless  her  fether! 
Don.  And  to  curse  her  husband ! 
Raby.  Ah !  have  a  care,  my  lord,  I'm  not  so^ 

old — 
Dou.  Nor  I  so  base,  that  I  should  tamely  bear  it ; 
Nor  am  I  so  inur'd  to  iniamy. 
That  1  can  say,  without  a  burning  blush, 
She  lives  to  be  my  curse ! 
Raby.  How's  this  1 
Dou.  1  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven's  soft  dews. 
Was  not  so  framnt,  and  was  not  so  chaste. 
Raby.  Has  she  prov'd  otherwise  1    I'll  not  be- 
lieve it. 
Who  has  traduc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  1 
Vet  she  's  too  good  to  'scape  calumnious  tongues. 
I  know  that  Sunder  loves  a  lofty  mark : 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows, 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  tl^  ground. 
Dou.  Had  the  rash  tongue  of  Slander  so  pre- 
sum'd. 
My  venfleanoe  had  not  been  of  that  sbw  sort 
To  need  a  promoter;  nor  should  any  arm, 
No,  not  a  father  s.  dare  dispute  with  mine, 
The  privilege  to  aie  in  her  defence. 
None  dares  accuse  EUwina,  but — 
Raby.  But  who  1 
Dou.  But  Douglas. 

Raby.  \P^^  hi»  hand  to  ki»  noord.]  You  ?— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness ! 
Vou  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  father; 
\'ou  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  me, 
The  thousand  tender  throbs,  the  nameless  feel< 

i'he  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wish  to  know, 
'  When  we  adore  and  fear;  but  wherefore  fear? 
Dues  not  the  blood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins  1 

Dou.  Percy ; — know'st  thou  that  name  ? 

Raby.  Howl  What  of  Percy! 

Dou.  He  loves  Elwina,  and,  my  curses  on  him ! 
He  is  belov'd  again. 

Raby.  I'm  on  the  rack ! 

Dou.  Not  the  two  Theban  brothers  bore  each 
other 
Such  deep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 

Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  chiki 

Dou.  [Not  minding  him.]  As  1  and  Percy  I 
AVhcn  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  rites  accurs'd  ! 
1  seir.'d  her  trembling  hand,  she  started  Iwck, 
(.'old  horror  thrill'd  her  veins,  her  tears  flow'd  fiurt. 
f'uol  that  I  was,  I  thought  'twas  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneath  those  terrors, 
Hatred  for  me  and  k>ve  for  Percy  lurk'd. 

Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this  1 

Dou.  E'er  since  our  marriage. 
Our  days  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  all ; 
Painful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  dii^uis'd. 
Her  sole  return  fi»r  all  my  waste  of  loudness. 
This  very  mom  I  told  her  'twas  your  vrill 
She  should  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces, 
Whkh  first  subdued  mv  soul,  and  still  enslave  it, 


And  doted  on  the  svreetness  which  deceiv'd  me 
Just  at  the  hour  she  thooffht  I  ahonkl  be  absect, 
(For  chance  could  ne'er  &ve  tim'd  their  gink  b 

weU,) 
Arriv'd  young  Haroourt,  one  of  Percy's  kiqgldj, 
Strictly enjoin'd  to  speak  to  none  bat  her; 
I  seiz'd  the  miscreant :  hitherto  he  *8  silent, 
But  tortures  soon  shall  force  him  to  conftas! 

Raby.  Percy  is  absent — They  have  oeicroHL 

Dou.  At  what  a  feeble  hold  yoa  gnsp  fcric^ 
cour! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person  'a  pore  1 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  dotes  on  another, 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  Percy. 
Let  vulgar  sfHrits  basely  wait  for  proolj 
She  loves  another — 'tis  enoagh  for  Doughs. 

Raby.  Be  patient. 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband^ 
And  meanly  wait  for  circumstantial  gmh  1 
No— I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cesar  was, 
And  start  at  bare  suspicion.  [Gfitg- 

Raby.  [Holding  him.]  Doofflas,  hear  me: 
Thou  hast  nsm'd  a  Roman  nuaband;  it  ibtH 

false, 
I  mean  to  prove  myself  a  Roman  fetber. 

[Exit  DoaH.il. 
This  marriage  was  my  work,  sind  thus  I'm  pi- 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Where  is  my  fether  1  let  me  fly  to  mei 

0  let  me  cUwphis  venerable  knees,  [Jim, 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belov'd  embnoe! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Ehrioa! 
Elw.  And  is  that  all  1  so  cold  1 
Raby.  [Sternly.]  Elwina! 
Elw.  Then  I'm  undone  indeed !    How  Hn 
bis  kx>ksl 

1  will  not  be  repuls'd,  I  am  your  child. 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  oflT,  I  will  grow  heie. 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  bfeamv. 

Raby.  [Holding  her  from  him,}  Before  ftik 
thee  in  these  aged  anna. 
Press  thee  with  transport  to  this  beating  besit 
And  give  a  kxMe  to  all  a  parent's  fondness, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  dread  inquiry  came  from  Heaven,— 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  confound  thee  1 
Canst  thou  lay  aU  thy  naked  soul  before  me  t 
Can  thy  unconscious  eye  enoounter  mine! 
Canst  thou  endure  the  probe,  and  never  shrukl 
Can  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  treoUel 
Art  thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  ri^  Jo%e  t 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  melting  fotber  1 

Elio.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  iHiat  am  I  »■ 
served  I 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  Rfudkm  d 
thy  feme, 
And  in  defiance  of  thy^  marriage  towa. 
Presume  to  plead  a  guilty  passMm  for  Owe 
What  woulost  thou  do  1 

Elw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  airms !        IT^hevemknct 

Elw.  Myfether! 

Raby.  Yes,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child — thy  muther's  perfect  oii^ 

Elw.  Forgive  theee  lean  of  nmigled  jsv  vi 
doubt; 
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^  ^it  qucKtion  ?  who  should  seek  to  please 
ol&te  Etwina  1 

But  if  any 
to  prenome,  canst  thou  resolve  to  hate  him, 
;r  nis  name,  whate*er  his  pride  of  blood, 
;r  his  foxiaer  arrogant  pretensions? 

Dost  thou  &Iter1    Have  a  care,  Elwina. 
Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 

daughter  1  [honimr ; 

Thou  hast  a  higher  claim  upon  thy 
t  Earl  Douglas*  wife. 
[  Weept.]  I  am,  indeed ! 

Unhappy  Douglas  I 
Has  he  then  conplain'd 
presumed  to  sully  my  white  fame  1 

He  knows  that  Percy 

Was  my  destin'd  husband ; 
own  promise,  by  a  fether's  promise, 
a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacred  still, 
jT.the  &st  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Now,  by  my  fears,  thy  husband  told  me 

truth. 

If  he  has  told  thee,  that  thy  only  chiM 
c'd  a  helpless  victim  to  the  altar, 
mi  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  heart, 
^'d  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated, 
confess  thnt  he  h,na  told  the  truth. 

Her  words  are  barbed  arrovrs  in  my 

heart. 

too  late.  [A§itU.]  Thou  hast  appointed 

HaiGourt 

hee  here  by  stealth  in  Douglas*  absence  ? 
No,  by  my  life,  nor  knew  I  tOl  this  moment 
iroonrt  was  retum'd.    Was  it  for  this 
my  heart  to  struggle  vrith  its  feelings  ? 
or  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  silence  1 
he  fond  ties  of  early  love  were  broken, 
weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints  1 
proach  thee  1  Did  I  call  thee  cruel  1 
ndur'd  it  all;  and  wearied  Heaven 
i  the  fether  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  Messenger. 

My  lord,  a  knight.  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think, 
ly  landed  from  the  holy  wars, 
I  admittance. 

Let  the  warrior  enter. 

j^Exit  Mkssenoer. 
ite  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
ih  cares  be  for  a  moment  Donish'd ; 
f  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 
Weak  heart,  be  still,  for  wnat  hast  thou 

tofearl 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Welcome,  thou  gallant  knight !  Sir  Hu- 
bert, welcome ! 

le  to  Raby  Castle !— In  one  word, 

ing  safe  1    Is  Palestine  subdu'd  ? 

'.  The  king  is  safe,  and  Palestine  subdu'd. 
Bles8*d  be  the  God  of  armies !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 

le  saints,  thou'rt  a  right  noble  knight. 

Mras  I  too  old  fer  this  crusade ! 

it  would  have  made  me  young  again, 
like  thee,  have  seen  the  hat^  crescent 

the  Christian  cross. — How  now,  Elwina ! 

»)ld  at  news  which  might  awake  the  dead  7 

's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

>ws  not  now,  thou  art  not  Raby's  daughter. 

gion's  cause,  the  cause  of  Heaven ! 


Elto.  When  policy  assumes  religion's  name. 
And  wears  the  sanctimonious  garb  of  feith 
Only  to  colour  fraud,  and  license  murder. 
War  then  b  tenfold  guilt 

JRaby.  Blaspheming  giri  I 

Elw.  'Tis  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontiff's  robf 
The  saintly  look,  nor  elevated  eye. 
Nor  Palestme  destroy'd.  nor  Joraan*s  banks 
Deluged  with  bkxxl  of  slaughtered  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  world, 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious,  bigot  rage 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  sees 
The  motive  with  the  act.    O  bUnd,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace  1 
He.  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart, 
Abnors  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood. 
And  all  the  felse  devotion  of  that  zeal 
Which  massacres  the  world  he  died  to  save. 

Raby.  O  impious  rage  I    If  thou  wouldst  shwi 

my  curse,  [Hubert 

No  more,  I  charge  thee. — Tell  me,  good  Sn 

Sinr,  have  our  arms  achiev'd  this  ^rious  deed, 

(I  iear  to  ask,)  without  much  C  hristian  bk)od-shed  ^ 

.E/w.  Now,  Heaven  support  me  I  [Atide 

Sir  H.  My  good  k>rd  of  Raby, 
Imperfect  is  the  sum  of  human  glory! 
Would  I  could  tell  thee  that  the  fieU  was  won. 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knights 
As  make  the  high-flush*d  cheek  of  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  shoukl  I  tremble  thus ?        \A»ide. 

Raby.  Who  have  we  lost  1  I^^^t 

Sir  B.  The  noble  Clifford,  Wabingham,  and 
Sir  Harry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  ranbroke, 
AU  men  of  choicest  note. 

Raby.  O  that  m^  name 
Had  been  enroU'd  in  such  a  list  of  heroes ! 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country. 
I  o^ht  have  prov'd  my  love  by  dying  rar  her. 

Mi0.  Were  tiftre  no  more  '< 

Sir  J?.  But  few  of  noble  blood. 
But  the  brave  youth  who  gained  the  palm  of  sknj, 
The  flower  of  knighthoodj  and  the  pluuM  of  war, 
Who  bore  his  banner  foremost  in  the  field. 
Yet  oonquer'd  more  by  mercy  than  the  sword, 
Was  Percy. 

Elw.  Then  he  lives!  [AMe 

Raby.  Did  hel  Did  Percy  1 
Ogallant  boy,  then  Tm  thy  fee  no  more ; 
Who  oonquen  for  my  country  is  my  friend  I 
His  feme  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  felse,  nor  kbignt  dis- 
lo^.  ^  [tears : 

Sir  H.  I  ou  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  ne  lies — 
He  died  the  death  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou--died  1 

Sir  H.  Beneath  the  towen  of  Solyma  he  feD. 

Elw.  Oil! 

Sir  H.  Look  to  the  lady. 

[Elwina >bt*nte  in  herfather^t  orvu. 

Raby.  Gentle  knight,  retire 

*Tis  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her. 

She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  blood ; 

She  will  be  well  anon— meantime^Sir  Hubert, 

Youll  gnee  our  castle  with  your  friendly  sojourn. 

SirH.  I  must  return  vrith  speed— health  to  the 
lady.  [BsU 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.    Should  her  husband 
Yf>t  she  revives  not.  fcome  t 

Enter  Douglas. 
Dou.  Ha Elwinm  feinting ! 
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Mj  lord,  I  Cmt  joa  have  too  hanhly  chid  her. 
Her  gentle  nature  oouki  not  brook  your  fftenmew. 
She  wakes,  she  stiis,  she  feels  rettoning  life. 
Mj  love !  [He  takeM  her  hand, 

Eho.  O  Percy  I 

Doa.  [Staiia.]  Do  my  senses  fiul  me  1 

Elv>.  My  Percy,  tis  Elwina  calls. 

Am.  HeU,heU! 

Roby.  Betue  awhile,  my  daughter. 

Elw.  Douglas  heine, 
My  fiOher  ai^  my  husband  1 — O  for  pity 

[Exit J  catting  a  look  qfangwh  on  both, 

Dou,  Now,  now  confess  she  weU  desenres  my 
vengeance  1 
Before  my  face  to  call  upon  my  foe ! 

Raby.  Upon  a  foe  who  has  no  power  to  hurt 
Eui  Percy 's  slain.  [thee— 

Dou.  I  live  again. — ^But  hold^- 
Did  she  not  weepi  she  did,  and  wept  for  Percy. 
If  she  laments  hmi,  he  's  my  rival  still, 
And  not  the  grave  can  bury  my  resentment 

Raby.  The  truly  brave  are  still  the  truly  mn'rous. 
Now,  Douglas,  is  the  time  to  prove  thee  ooth. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  did  onoe  love  Percy, 
Thou  hast  no  more  to  fear,  since  he  is  dead. 
Release  young  Harcourt,  let  him  see  Elwina, 
'Twill  serve  a  double  purpose,  'twill  at  once 
Prove  Percy's  death,  and  thy  unchanged  affection. 
Be  gentle  to  my  child,  and  win  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  unreproaching  love. 

Dou.  By  Heaven,  thou  couofld'st  well !  it  shall 
be  done. 
Gk>  set  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittanoe 
To  my  Elwina's  oresenoe. 

/?aoy.  FareweU,  Doudas. 
Show  thou  beUev'st  her  uithful,  and  shell  prove 


so. 


1  prove 
[ExU. 


Dou.  Northumberland  is  dead — that  thought  is 
peace ! 
Her  heart  may  yet  be  mine,  transporting  hope  I 
Percy  was  gentle,  even  a  foe  avows  it. 
And  I'll  be  milder  than  a  summer's  breeze. 
Yea,  thou  most  lovely,  most  ador'd  of  women, 
I'll  copy  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Of  my  bless'd  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
To  be  thus  lov'd,  than  hving  to  be  seom'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  in. 

SCENE  I.'-A  Garden  at  Raby  CkuUe^  vnth  a 

Bower. 

Enter  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  H.  That  Percy  lives,  and  is  retum'd  in 
safety. 
More  joys  mj  soul  than  all  the  mighty  conquests 
That  sun  beheld,  which  rose  on  Syria's  ruin. 

Per.  I've  told  thee,  good  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 
I  was  preserv'd,  though  number'd  with  the  slain. 

Sir  a,  'Twas  Mruige,  indeed ! 

Per.  'Twss  Heaven^s  immediate  work ' 
But  let  me  now  indulge  a  dearer  joy, 
Talk  of  a  richer  gift  <h  Mercy's  hand ; 
A  gift  so  precious  to  my  doting  heart, 
That  life  preserv'd  is  but  a  second  blessing. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  soul  indulge  iu  softness ! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  is  sacrea  to  Elwina. 
This  was  her  fev'rite  walk ;  I  well  remember, 
(For  who  forgets  that  loves  as  I  have  lov'd  1) 
Twas  in  that  veiv  bower  she  gave  this  scarf, 
Wrought  by  the  band  of  love !  she  bound  it  on, 
And,  smiling,  cried,  Whate'er  befell  us,  Percy, 


I  Be  this  the  t&enA  pledge  of  faith  between  us. 
I  [  knelt,  azMi  swore,  calPd  every  power  to 
Notime,  nor  drcumstanoe,  shooCi  foice  it 


But  I  would  Ume  my  life  and  that  togeUier 
Hone  I  repeat  my  vow. 

Sitr  A  Is  this  the  man 
Beneath  whose  single  arm  a  boat  waa  cnah^l 
He,  at  whose  name  the  Saiacen  tom'd  paki 
And  when  ha  fell,  victoiMnia  armies  wept, 
And  mourn'd  a  conquest  they  had  boqgbt  so  dnri 
How  has  be  chang'd  tlie  tmmpet'a  martisl  Mie, 
And  all  the  stirring  dangoor  of  the  war, 
For  the  soft  melting  of  toe  lover's  lole ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  still  bent  upon  the  bowvt 

Per.  OHubert,  Hub^toaaoalensiBsnrd, 
There  is  a  sort  of  local  synqathj, 
Which,  when  we  view  toe  aoe&es  of  eaiiy  DMMi, 
Paints  the  bright  image  of  the  obieet  bv'd 
In  stronger  ccmoutb  than  remoter  aoenes 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  realizes  shade. 
Dresses  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  wan. 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  frames  ita  answeia  ainda; 
Grives  form  to  fency,  and  embodiea  thoqglit 

Sir  H.  Isbouldnotbebeliev'dinPeRy'BeHii^ 
If  I  shoubl  tell  them  that  their  nOant  leader. 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  bohfliorthmnhfttd, 
Renouncing  Mars,  dissolv'd  in  amoroas  wiAs, 
Loiter'd  in  shades,  and  pined  in  rosy  bowcn, 
To  catch  a  transient  gleam  of  two  fariglit  cfca 

Per.  Enough  of  conquest,  and  enoi^  «  w! 
Ambition 's  cloy'd — the  heart  resomes  its  liglii. 
When  England's  king,  and  Elogland's  good  » 

quir'd, 
This  arm  not  idly  the  keen  feJchion  bmidfah'd: 
EInougb — ^for  vaunting  miahecomea  %,  aokfier. 
I  live,  I  am  retum'd — am  near  Elwfaia !      Jhr, 
Seest  thou  those  turretol    Yea,  tiMl  caitle  hott 
But  wherefore  tell  thee  thisi  for  thon  hast  sees  ha. 
How  k)ok'd,  what  said  she  1   Did  she  hear  the ^ 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  coiotaonl 

Sir  H.  Percy,  thou  hast  aeen  the  wuArnm, 
newly  blown, 
Disclose  its  bashful  beauties  to  the  son. 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilling  storm  tWrenilfd, 
Crush'd  all  its  Uushins  glories  in  their  piiiae, 
Bow'd  its  feir  head,  and  hlarted  aU  its  swecCBCs; 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cmel  wti^ 
Of  my  sad  tale. 

Per.  So  tender  and  ao  troe ! 

Sir  £r.  I  left  her  feintin^^  in  her  fefther'si 
The  dying  flower  yet  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Even  Ramr  meltea  at  the  news  I  broi^li, 
And  envy'd  thee  thy  sknT. 

Per.  Then  I  am  b&s'd ! 
His  hate  subdu'd,  I've  notlung  moie  to  ku 

Sir  H.  My  embassy  dispaldi'd,  I  left  the  l_ 
Nor  spoke  to  any  of  Loid  Baby's  hoosehoU^ 
For  fear  the  king  should  chide  the  taxdiiKei 
Of  my  return.    Aly  joy  to  find  yoo  Uviif 
You  nave  already  hnrd. 

Per.  But  whoe  is  Haroonrtl 
Ere  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  loU  her  sB, 
How  I  surviv'd,  retum'd— and  bow  I  k>«e ! 
I  tremble  at  the  near  approach  of  bliaa 
And  scarcely  can  sustam  the  joj  wUch  waili  sa 

Sir  H.  Gfrant,  Heaven,  the  mir  ens  prove  fao 
half  so  true  1 

Per.  O  she  is  troth  itself  1 

Sir  H.  She  may  be  chang'd, 
Spite  of  her  tears,  her  feinting,  and  ahrsH^ 
I  know  the  sex,  know  them  aa  nature  -«■«*■  '«, 
Not  such  as  lovers  wiah,  and  poeta  feign. 
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At.  Todoabt  her nrtoe  were  fospecdng Hea- 
Twere  little  leas  than  infidelity !  [ven, 

And  ynt  I  tremble.    Why  doet  tenor  shake 
Thete  firm-strung  nenresf  But 'twUl  be  ever  thus, 
When  fiite  prepares  us  more  than  mortal  bliss, 
And  gives  us  only  human  strength  to  bear  it. 

£Sfr  H.  What  beam  of  brightness  breaks  through 
yonder  gloom  1  [comes 

Per.  Hubertp-^die  comes  I  by  all  mj  hopes,  she 
'Tis  she — the  blissful  vision  is  EUwina !  [me  I 
But  ah !  what  mean  those  tears  1 — She  weeps  for 

0  transport! — ga — I'll  listen  unobserr'd, 
And  for  a  moment  taste  the  precious  joy, 
The  banquet  of  a  tear  which  fidls  finr  loye. 

[Exit  Sir  Hubkrt,  Perct  gotB  into  the 
botoer. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Shan  I  not  weep  1  and  have  I  then  no  causel 
If  I  could  break  the  eternal  bands  of  death, 
And  wrench  the  sceptre  fiom  his  iron  grasp ; 
If  I  could  bid  the  yawning  sepulchre 
Restore  to  life  its  long  committed  dust ; 
If  1  could  teach  the  daughtering  hand  of  war 
To  give  me  bi^  my  dear,  my  murder'd  P^rcy, 
Then  I  indeed  might  once  more  cease  to  weep. 
*^  [TERCT  eome§  out  qfthe  boier. 

Per.  Then  eeaie,  for  Percy  Itves. 

Elw,  Protect  me.  Heaven  1 

Per.  O  jo^  unspeakable !   My  liie,  my  love  I 
End  of  my  t<i«ls,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares ! 
Kind  as  consenting  peace,  as  conquest  bright. 
Dearer  than  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renown  I 

Elw.  It  is  his  voice— it  is,  it  is  my  Percy ! 
And  dost  thou  live  1 

Per.  I  never  liv'd  till  now. 

EltD.  And  did  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sorrows 
reach  theel 
And  art  thou  come  at  last  to  dry  my  tears  1 
EU>w  did'st  thou  'scape  the  fury  of  Uie  foe  1 

Per.  Thy  guardian  genius  hover'd  o'er  the  field, 
Aind  tum'd  tbe  hostile  spear  firom  Percy's  breast, 
Lest  thy  fair  image  should  be  wounded  there. 
But  Haroourt  shmild  have  told  thee  all  my  fote, 
How  I  surviv'd 

EHw.  Alas!  I  have  not  seen  hinh 
Oh  1  I  have  sufler'd  much. 

Per.  Of  that  no  more; 
For  every  minute  of  our  future  fives 
Shall  be  so  bless'd,  that  vre  Vfill  leam  to  wonder 
How  we  could  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 

Eli^.-  Percy — ^I  cannot  speak. 

Per.  Those  tears  how  elociuent! 

1  would  not  change  this  motionless,  mute  joy. 
For  the  sweet  strains  of  angeb :  I  look  down 
With^pity  on  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
However  great  may  be  their  fiune  of  happiness, 
And  thii&  thdr  niggard  fiite  has  given  them 

nothing, 
Not  giving  thee ;  or,  granting  some  small  blessing. 
Denies  them  my  capacity  to  feel  it. 

Elw.  Alas !  what  mean  you  1 

Per.  Can  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it ; 

Tis  of  such  miuniitude  that  words  would  WBong 
But  surely  my  Elwina's  fidthful  bosom 
Should  bMt  in  kind  responses  of  delight, 
And  feel,  but  never  question,  what  I  mean. 

Elw.  Hold,  hold,  my  heut,  thou  hast  much 
more  to  sufier  1 

Pir.  Let  the  slow  form,  and  tedious  ceremony. 
Wait  on  the  splendid  victims  of  ambition. 
Love  stays  for  none  of  these.  Thyfother'ssoften'd, 


He  will  forget  the  fatal  Cheviot  chaee; 
Raby  is  brave,  and  I  have  serv'd  my  country: 
I  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  oonquera ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

EliD.  O  never,  never,  never  I 

Per.  Am  I  avrakel  Is  that  Elwina's  voiee? 

Elw.  Percy,  thou  most  ador'd.  and  most  da* 
If  ever  fortitude  sustain'd  thy  soul,  [oeiv  d ! 

When  vulgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee. — 
If  thou  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful, 
Do  not,  O  do  not  curse  me !— but  thou  wilt, 
Thou  mustp— for  I  have  done  a  fearful  deed. 
A  deed  of  vrild  despair,  a  deed  of  honor. 
I  am,  lam — 

Per.  Speak,  say,  what  art  tiioQ  1 

Elw.  Manndl  # 

Per.  Oht  [mt; 

Elw.  Percy,  I  think  I  begg'd  thee  not  to  cone 
But  now  I  do  revoke  the  fond  petition. 
Soeak  I  ease  thy  bursting  soul ;  reproach,  upbraid, 
Overwhelm  me  with  thy  wrongs— I'll  bear  it  alL 


Per.  Open,  thou  earth,  and  hide  me  from  her 
nghtl 
Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  curse  theel 

Elw.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Per.  And  have  I  Wped  the  Saracen's  fell 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwina's  guilt  1  [sword 

I  would  nave  bared  my  bosom  to  the  foe, 
I  would  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  I 
vrrong'd  thee ; 
Yes,  by  these  tears  I  did. 

Per.  Married!  just  Heaven!  , 

Married!  to  whom?    Yet  wheiefbre  shoold 

know? 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Oh!  'twill  add  to  both. 
How  shall  I  tell  1  Prepare  for  something  dreadfU. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of— >Douglas1 

Per.  Why 'tis  wefl ! 
Thou  awful  Power,  why  waste  thy  wrath  on  met 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  worm  1 
I  could  have  fellen  vnthout  this  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas !  B]r  iny  wrongs,  I  Hke  it ; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  'tis  nnish'd  fabehood, 
'Tis  adding  fresh  perdition  to  the  sin, 
And  filling  up  the  measure  of  offence ! 

Elw.  On!  Hwas  my  fiither's  deed  f  he  made  his 
chad 
An  instrument  of  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
He  wept  aqd  threaten'd,  sooth'd  me,  and  com- 
manded. 

Per.  And  you  complied,  most  duteously  oom- 

Elw.  I  could  vrithstand  his  fury ;  but  his  tears, 
Ah,  they  undid  me !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  tenderness  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  feU  a  fether's  warm  embrace  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fether's  flowing  tears. 
And  known  that  thou  could'st  wipe  those  tears 

away  1 
If  thou  hast  felt,  and  hast  resisted  these, 
Then  thou  may'st  curse  my  weakness ;  but  if  not 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice, 
Or  I  shall  love  thee  still ;  I  shall  forget 
Thy  fatal  marriage  and  my  M^^ege  wrongs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Percy  1 

Per.  Hate  thee  T  Yes, 
As  d3ring  martyrs  hate  the  righteous  canst 
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Of  that  Ufets'd  power  for  whom  thtj  bleed — I 
hate  thee. 
[  They  look  at  each  other  wUh  silent  agony. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  Forgive,  my  loitd„jom  £uthAil  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Hanxmrt, 
Come,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  onoe  was  Percy. 

Har.  With  grief  Fve  kam'd  the  whole  an- 
happy  tale. 
Earl  Dougjas,  whoee  saspicioD  nerer  aleepa — 

Per.  What,  i«  the  tyrant  jeaknu? 

Elw.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  rage — Go  on. 

Har.  Earl  Doaglaa 
Knew,  by  my  arms  and  my  accoutrements, 
That  I  belonged  to  yao ;  he  questbned  much, 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  yain ;  he  then  arrested  and  oonfin'd  me.      [it. 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Scot  shall  answer 

Elw.  How  came  you  now  released  1 

Har.  Your  noble  fiither 
Obtained  my  freedom,  having  kam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.    The  good  old  lord. 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  baa  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage. 
[To  Percy.]  Sir,  you  had  best  retire ; 
Your  safety  is  endanger'd  by  your  stay. 
1  fear  should  Douglas  know 

Per.  Should  Douglas  know ! 
Why  what  new  msgic  's  in  the  name  of  Douglas  ? 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  fear  ? 
Gro,  seek  the  haughty  Scot,  and  tell  him — no- 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

Elw.  Percy,  hoki; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglaa— 'tis- 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tis  Elwina's  husband ; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  insult  my  misery  with  his  Miss. 
Ill  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — nay,  I  will  liave  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Elw.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  minil. 
My  cruel  fortune  left  me  still  one  blessing, 
One  solitary  blessing,  to  console  me ; 
It  was  my  fiune. — 'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Penrjr, 
And  I  must  keep  it  spotless,  and  unsoil'd : 
But  thou  wouldst  plunder  what  e'en  Douglas  spar'd, 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Go— thou  wast  bom  to  rule  the  frte  of 
Thou  art  my  conqueror  still.  [Percy. 

Biw.  What  noise  is  that? 

rHARCouRT  goes  to  the  nde  qfthe  stage. 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw,  Alasl  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked, 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt. 

Har.  My  k>id,  'tis  Douglas. 

Elw.  Fly,  Percy,  *nd  for  ever 

Per.  Fly  fitMn  Douglasi 

Elw.  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
My  life  and  fame. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    I^: 
My  honour  to  thy  dearer  honour  yields. 

Elw.  Yet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per.  Farewell,  fitrewelll  [ExUVzKcr. 

EkD.  I  dare  not  mael  the  leaiching  eye  of 
Douglas. 
I  most  cuncealmy  tenors. 


Douo'.Ai.  at  the  side  viik  his 
Cdric  holds  hiai. 

Dou.  Give  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  shall  not  enter.  [no  hi, 

Dou   [Struggling  with  £dricJ[  If  tbaevoi 
It  woukl  deftaud  my  yenfeance olits ed^ 
And  she  should  live. 

[Breaks from,  Edric  and  eames/wwud 
CurMd chance!  he  is  not  here. 

Elw.  [Going.]  I  dare  not  meet  his  finy. 

Don.  Seeshaffies 
With  every  mark  of  goilL — Gk>,  aeaicfa  the  Iiomi 

[Aside  to  Emx 
He  shall  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  ictom.  [Jliatf 
Now,  honesi  Douglas,  learn  ofber  to  feicL  [iMdr 
Alone,  Elwinal  who  had  joat  parted  neocel 

[  WUh  afiected  ctfstjwiit. 

Elw.  My  lord,  twaa  Harcoort ;  sure  yoa  nstf 
have  met  him.  Jcfae! 

Dou.  O  exquisite  cfissembler!  [Aside.]  Nosk 

Elw.  My  k>id ! 

Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  criminal  confiiiisi! 

\AsidL 
Yon  tremble.  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  shoald  I  treinble  1 
By  your  permission  Harcourt  waa  adnalted; 
'Twas  no  mysterioua,  secret  introductioa. 

Dou.  And  yet  you  seem  alarm'd. — ^IfHareost^ 
presence 
Thus  agitates  each  nerve,  makea  evoy  fdim 
Thus  wildly  throb,  and  the  warm  tidea  effalMd 
Mount  in  quick  rushing  tumults  to  your  check. 
If  friendship  can  excite  auch  atrong  emotiriBi, 
What  tremors  had  a  lover'a  preaencc  caosU  t 

Elw.  Ungenerous  man ! 

Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terron.  [AsUl 

The  story  of  his  dieath  waa  well  cootriy'd ;  [  TV  Acr. 
But  it  aiiects  not  me ;  I  have  m  wife, 
Compar'd  with  whom  cold  Dian  waa 

[T\dhtsher 

But  mark  me  well — though  it  conoema  not  yoa- 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  othen^ 
Distinguish'd  from  the  list  of  common  criBa^ 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  ia— hypocrisf . 

[  Throws  her/rom  Ann,  aid  criL 

Elw.  Yes,  1  will  bear  thia  fearful  indignslioB! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  aa  adamant: 
Ye  shatter'd  nenrea,  be  strung  with  manly  font, 
That  I  may  conouer  all  my  aez's  weaknev, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  boaom  lodge  one  thoi^ 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire, 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  knov. 

[Eli. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l—The  Hall, 

Enter  Dooolas,  his  sword  drawn  and  Voodjf  a 
one  handf  in  the  other  a  letter.  Harcocit, 
wounded. 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more!  this  letter  shoes  th| 
office. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revcafti 
1  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  blood 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  mj  swwd; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  maater's  lust, 
Thou  justly  feU'st  by  a  wrong'd  husband's  iMoi 

Har.  Thy  wife  is  innocent. 

Dou.  Tske  him  away. 

Har.  Fenjy  revenge  my  fell ! 

[C7iiarc(s  War  Hakoooit  ta 
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/Am.  Now  ibr  the  letter ! 
He  beffs  onoe  more  to  see  her. — So  ^tis  plain 

They  Lave  already  met ! — but  to  the  rest 

[Reads.]  "  In  vain  yoa  M/ish  me  to  restore  the 

■carf; 
Dear  pledge  of  love,  while  I  have  life  I'll  wear  it, 
*Tia  next  my  heart  |  no  power  shall  force  it  thence ; 
Whene'er  you  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
Conclude  me  dead." — My  curses  on  them  both  I 
How  tamely  I  peruse  my  shame !  but  thus. 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  ffuilty  characters 
Which  register  my  infamy ;  and  thus. 
Thus  would  I  scatter  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
The  vile  complotters  of  my  foul  dishonour. 

r  TVors  the  letter  in  the  utmoat  agitation. 

Enter  Edric. 

Edr.  My  lord 

DovL  [In  the  vtmost  fury,  not  teeing  Edric] 
The  scarf! 

Edr.  Lord  Douglas. 
•  Dou.  [SOU  not  heoHng  him.]  Yes,  the  scarf! 
Percy,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought ! 
I'll  cherish  it;  'twill  sweeten  all  my  pangs. 
And  add  a  higher  relish  to  revenge ! 

Edr,  My  lord ! 

Dou,  Howl  Edric  here? 

Edr,  What  new  distress  1  [shame, 

Dou,  Dost  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
Dwell  on  each  circumstance  of  mv  disgrace, 
And  swell  my  infiuny  into  a  tale  f 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — ^my  wife  is  fidse. 

Edr.  Art  though  oonvinc'd  f 

Dou,  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  falser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  1 

Kdr.  He  has  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  exarain'd  every  avenue  1 
Each  spotl  the  giove?  the  bower,  her  fitvodrite 

Edr,  I've  searcn'd  them  all.  [haunt  % 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  gate. — Let  none  depart 
Or  (rain  admittance  here,  without  my  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou   Is  it  not  clear  ? 
Harcourt  has  raised  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
He  fail'd ;  the  blow  is  now  reserv'd  for  Percy ; 
Then,  with  his  sword  fresh  reeking  from  my  heart, 
He'll  revel  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb : 
Nor  will  he  bring  her  aught  she'll  hold  so  dear. 
As  the  curs'd  hand  with  which  he  slew  her  husband. 
But  he  shall  die !  I'll  drown  my  rage  in  blood. 
Which  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  libation 
On  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge !    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11— The  Garden, 

Enter  Elwina. 

EltD.  E^h  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards. 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake, 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  him,  Heaven ! 

Enter  BiBTHi. 

My  Birtha,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  escap'd  1    [to  him, 
Btr.  I  know  not.    I  despatch'd  young  Harcourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  order'd, 
Restore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  more. 
But  how  the  hard  injunction  was  receiv'd. 
Or  what  has  happened  since,  I'm  yet  to  learn. 

Elvs.  O  when  shall  I  be  eas'd  of  all  my  cares, 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
Lay  down  this  weary  head ! — rm  sick  at  heart ! 
Should  Douglas  intercept  his  flight ! 


Bir.  Be  calm ; 
Douglas  this  very  moment  left  the  castle, 
With  seeming  peace. 

EhD.  Ah,  tnen,  indeed  there 's  danger ! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  feigns  to  deep, 
'Tia  but  to  make  its  careless  pre^  secure,     [thee, 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  agam  entreat  to  aes 
'Twere  best  admit  him ;  from  thy  lips  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  BirtEa,  noj 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  Douglas 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thinb: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pang  I  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  I  will  banish — thee. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  forgive, 
If  1  can  do  no  more  1 

Bir.  If  he  remains, 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  I  sought  him  out. 

EhD.  Then  tellhim,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh!  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  tell  him 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe. 
But  let  tny  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gi  vea.     O  soften  his  despair ; 
But  say — we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Percy. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

[She  attempts  to  go^  he  seize*  her  hand 
will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  speak 
Loat  as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

EltD,  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant, no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
I  'now  return  to  share. 

EltD.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  soon  api)eas'd ;  he  nothing  knowa. 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  again 
Endanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scarf. 

Per.  Unkind  EUwina,  never  I 
'Tis  all  that 's  left  me  of  my  buried  joys. 
All  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  happy. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  would  ne'er  restore  iL 

EltD.  Letter!  what  letter  1 

Per.  That  I  sent  by  Harcourt. 

EltD.  Which  I  ne'er  receiv'd.    Douglas  pel* 
Who  knows  1  [haps 

Bir,  Harcourt,  t' elude  his  watchfulness, 
Might  prudently  retire. 

EltD.  Grant  Heaven  it  prove  so ! 

[EtwiNi  goings  Percy  holds  her 

Per,  H  ear  me,  EUwina ;  the  most  savage  honoui 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bidame  fly  thee.  [pait 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  vve  indeed  mua 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile. 
Say  but — thou  pity'st  me ! 

Elw.  [Weeps.]  O  Percy—pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ;— Surely  I  may  pity  him. 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  I  envy  thee: 
For  thou  hast  still  the  liberty  to  weep. 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  crime ;  thy  tears  are  guiltless 
For  they  infringe  no  dut]f ,  stain  no  honour, 
And  blot  no  vow ;  but  mine  are  criminal. 
Are  drops  of  shame  which  wash  the  cheek  of  guilt 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishonours  Douglas. 
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Ptr.  I  swear  mjr  jealous  love  e'en  grudges  thee 
Thy  sad  pre-emmenoe  in  wretchedness. 

Klw.   House,  rouse,    my  slumb'ring   yiitue! 
Percy  hear  me.  [thine, 

Heaven,  when  it  gives  such  high-wrought  souls  as 
Still  gives  as  oieat  occasions  to  exert  them. 
If  thou  wast  ferm'd  so  noble,  great,  and  gen'ioos, 
'Twas  to  surmount  the  passions  which  enslave 
The  gross  of  human-kina. — Then  tlunk,  O  think. 
She,  whom  thou  once  didst  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Gro  on — and  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglas.  [me : 

EUd.  Whate'er  his  name,  he  claims  respect  nom 
His  honour 's  in  m^  keeping,  and  I  hold 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  aancttty  is  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presenoe. 

Per,  Thou  again  bast  conquered. 
Celestial  virtue, like  the  angd  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Pandise, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — EUwina,  yes, 
To  triumph  over  Douglas,  well  be  virtuous. 

E^XB.  'Tis  not  enough  to  be, — ^we  must  appear  so: 
Great  souls  disdain  the  shaikyw  of  offence. 
Nor  must  thdr  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  guih. 

Per.  I  shall  retract-t-I  dare  not  gaze  upon  thee; 
My  feeble  virtue  staggers,  and  again 
The  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings. Oh ! 

EltD.  No  more; 
But  spare  my  injur'd  honour  the  affiont 
To  vindicate  itsdf 

Per.  But,  kyve! 

EUd.  But,  gkny! 

Per.  Enough  I  a  ray  of  thy  sublimer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  efibrt  and  'tis  done.    The  world  shall  say, 
When  they  shall  speak  o''  my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  deserv'd  EUwina  though  he  lost  her. 
Fond  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer. 
Let  my  saa  ejres  a  little  longer  gaze, 
And  leave  their  last  beams  here. 

Elw.  \Tumafromhim.\  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Not  weep  1  then  wny  those  eyes  avoiding 
mine?  Toentsl 

And  why  that  broken  voice  1  those  tnmbung  ac- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soul  1 

ElxB.  No  more,  no  more.  [once ; 

Per,  That  pang  decides  it    Come— 111  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  days. 
And  all  the  blessings  kept  in  store  lor  me. 
And  add  to  her  tiocount. — Yet  turn  once  more, 
One  little  look,  one  laA,  short  glimpse  of  day. 
And  then  a  long  dark  night. — Hold,  nold  my  heart, 

0  break  not  yet,  while  1  behokl  her  sweetness ; 
Por  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  life. 

Elv.  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  terrible  to  nature  I 
With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part ! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  far  less  agony. 
The  poor  departing  wretch  still  grasps  at  being. 
Thus  clings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown. 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  groan  c^  death 
Disk)dgcs  the  sad  spirit — thus  it  stays, 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lov'd. 
Once  and  no  more~>&rewell,  fexewell ! 

Elw.  For  ever! 
[  They  look  at  each,  other  for  oome  time^  then 
exit  Percy.    Afler  a  pause  ; 
'Tis  past — the  conflict 's  past !  retire,  my  Birtha, 
I  would  address  me  to  the  throne  of  grace 


Bir.  May  Heaven  resCoie  that  peace  tbvboBoa 
wants!  [Exit  ^xtLxn^. 

Elw.  \KneeU.l  Look  down,  them  awful,  hfsit- 
mspectuig  Judge, 
Look  down  iriSrSe,^'  thy  emBg  c^mn. 
And  teach  my  soul  the  lowliiKflB  it  needs! 
And  if  some  sad  remiiiisof  hmnan  weaknes 
Should  sometimes  mingle  with  my  best  resoHsi, 

0  breathe  thy  spirit  on  this  wayward  bent, 
And  teach  me  to  repent  Ui'  intrnfing  mn 
In  it's  first  birth  of  thought  * 

[Noise  wUhin]  What  noiae  is  that T 

The  clash  of  swords!  should  Doo^^  be  lelmi'd 

Enter  Dodglas  and  PEWcr,JtgkiiMg, 

Dou.  YieM,  villain,  yiekL 
Per.  Not  tUl  this  good  right  arm 
Shall  fail  iU  master. 
DotL.  This  to  thy  heart,  theo. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

[They fight;  Percy  disanas  DoooLa. 
Dov^  Uonfuaon,  death,  and  hefl ! 
Edr.  [WUhoui.]  Thai  way  I  heard  the  biml 

Enter  Edric,  and  mar^  Knights  and  Qmerdi, 
from  every  part  of  the  stage. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery ! 
But  deaiiy  will  f  sell  my  life. 

Dou.  oeize  on  him. 

Per.  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[Percy  U  surrounded  by  Cfuardt,  whs  ttkt 
his  sv>ord. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  anare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyadf  ait  caogkl. 

Eltp.  He  never  sought  thy  hfe. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace  I 
The  villain  ELarcourt  too— but  he  'a  at  rest 

Per.  Douglas.  Tm  in  thj  power;  but  do  aa 

triumph,  [m 

Percy 's  betray^,  not  oonauer'd.    Come,  drtnicb 

Elw.  r  7b  Douglas.]  Odoiiot,doDotkittluB! 

Per.  Madam,  forbear ; 
For  by  the  gk>rious  shades  of  mj  great  feihm, 
Their  godlike  spirit  b  not  ao  extinct. 
That  I  should  owe  my  life  to  that  vde  Scot 
Though  dangers  dose  me  roond  on  every  m^. 
And  Seaih  beKts  me,  I  am  Peior  st^ 

Dou.  Sorceress,  ni  disappoint  thee    heshsfliif, 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  free, 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  with  your  paagi, 
And  make  his  dying  groans,  and  thj  food  icsia 
A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

EltD.  Savage  tyrant! 

1  wouM  have  feUen  a  silent  aacrifire^  [ikt 
So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  fenae— I  never  wna^'il 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming ; — I  alooe 
Have  been  to  blame— Spite  of  her  intenhrtiM, 
I  hither  came.    She 's  pore  aa  apotleas  Mint*. 

Elw.  1  will  not  be  excus'd  bj  Per^*s  iiiatf; 
So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  mi. 
The  shade  of  others'  feults  to  set  it  off; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  suUy  his  fiiir  &me 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  mj  virtue. 

Dou.  Yet  he  can  only  die—hot  death  for  boon 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  mahgnam  ji>>- 
In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  some  dire  wnm^ 
Wild  as  my  hate,  anddeqMiate  aa  my  wiungi! 

Per,  Enough  of  worda.    Thon  know'st  1  Mi 
thee,  Douglas; 
'Tis  stead&st,  fix'd,  hereditary  hate, 
As  thine  for  me;  our  fiithers  did  bequeath  it 
As  part  of  our  unalienable  biiihright, 
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VfThich  noaght  but  death  can  end. — Come,  end  it 
here. 

Clw.  [KneeU.]   Hold,  Douglas,  hold !— not  for 
mjrself  I  kneel, 
I  do  not  pl(»d  for  Perc^,  bat  for  thee : 
Ann  not  thj  hand  against  thy  future  peace, 
Spate  thy  brave  breast  the  tortures  of  remorse, — 
Stain  not  a  life  of  unpolluted  honour, 
For,  oh !  as  surely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Percy, 
Thou  wilt  for  ever  stab  the  feme  of  Douglas. 

Per.  Finish  the  bloody  work. 

Dou.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per.  Why  dost  thou  start  1 
[Percy  bare^  hia  bosom.  Douglas  tulvanees 
to  sUUt  hinif  and  discovert  the  scarf. 

Dou.  Her  scarf  upon  his  breast ! 
The  blasting  sight  converts  me  into  stone; 
Withers  my  powers  like  cowardice  or  age, 
Curdles  the  blood  within  my  shiv'ring  veins 
And  palsies  my  bold  arm. 

Per.  [h-offiicoiXLy  to  the  Knights.]  Hear  you,  his 
friends! 
Bear  witness  to  the  glorious^  great  exploit, 
Record  it  in  the  annus  of  his  race. 
That  Douglas,  the  renowned — the  valiant  Douglas, 
Fenced  round  with  guards,  and  safe  in  his  own 

castle, 
Surpris'd  a  knight  unarmed,  and  bravely  slew  him. 

JCknl  [  Throwing  avoay  his  dagger  J\  'Tls  true 
— I  am  the  very  stain  of  Knighthood. 
How  is  my  fflory  dimm'd ! 

EUtD.  It  bbzes  brighter  I 
Douglas  was  only  brave — he  now  is  generous ! 

Per.  This  action  has  restored  thee  to  thy  rank. 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Percy. 

Dou.  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as  'tis  insulting. 

[7b  Elwina. 
And  thou,  imperious  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
Thou  hast  sard  my  honour,  not  removed  my  hiSe, 
Fof  m^  soul  loathes  thee  finr  the  obligation. 
GKve  him  his  sword. 

Per.  Now  thou'rt  a  noUe  file. 
And  in  the  field  (^honour  I  will  meet  thee. 
As  knight  encountering  knight. 

Elw.  Stay,  Perc^,  stay, 
Strike  at  the  wretched  cause  of  all,  strike  here, 
Here  sheathe  thy  thirsty  sword,  but  spare  my 
husband.  [me, 

Dou.  Tom,  Madam^  and  address  those  vows  to 
To  spare  the  predous  life  of  him  you  love. 
Even  now  yon  triumph  in  the  death  of  Douglas; 
Now  your  loose  ikney  kindles  at  the  thought, 
And,  wildly  poting  m  lawless  hope, 
Indulges  the  adultery^  of  the  mino. 
But  HI  defeat  that  wish. — Guards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  not  struggle.  [She  is  borne  in. 

Per.  Let  our  deaths  suffice. 
And  reverence  virtue  in  that  mrm  inshrin*d. 

Dou.  Provoke  my  rage  no  farther. — I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  nevernlying  vengeance 
At  love's  expiring  lamp. — But  mark  me,  friends, 
[f  Percy's  happier  gemus  should  prevail. 
And  1  should  &I1,  give  him  safe  conduct  hence. 
Be  all  observance  paid  him. — Go,  I  follow  thee. 

[Aside  to  Edric. 
Within  Fve  something  for  thy  private  ear. 

Per.  Now  shall  thu  mutual  ranr  be  appeas'd ! 
These  eager  hands  shall  soon  be  dreniBh'd  in 

danghter! 
Yee — like  two  fiunish'd  vultures  snuffing  blood, 
And  panting  to  destroy,  well  rush  to  combat; 


Yet  Fve  the  deepest,  deadliest  cause  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Percy,  thou'rt— Elwina's  husband. 

[Exennt 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  X— Elwina's  Apartment 

Ehe.  Thou  who  in  judgment  still  remember'sl 
mercy. 
Look  down  upon  my  woes,  preserve  my  husband  1 
Preserve  my  husband !  Ah,  I  dare  not  ask  it; 
My  very  prayers  may  pull  down  ruin  on  me ! 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— him — I  dare  not  name  1  And  if  he  conquen, 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agonizing  state  1 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thidk,  nor  pray. 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  worst 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense. 
When  each  event  is  bi^  with  equal  horror. 

[Looks  oui. 
What,  no  one  yet  1  This  solitude  is  oreadful  * 
My  horron  multiply  I 

Enter  Birtha. 

Thou  messenger  of  wo ! 

Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed! 

Elw,  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak ! 

Bir.  Your  husband  lives. 

Elw.  Then  fiurewell,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest ! — Bless  him,Heafea, 
With  crowns  of  gloiy  and  immortal  joys  1 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wronj^;  the  oombaU  is  not  ov«r. 
Stay,  flowing  tears,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Elw.  Thou  sayest  that  Perqrand  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  7  pi^i 

Bir.  What  a  task  b  mine  I 

Elw.  Thoutalk'stasiflwereachildingiiBf; 
And  scarce  acquainted  with  calamity. 
Speak  out,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be. 
For  I  am  so  femiUar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  soock  me. 

Btr.  How  shall  I  speak  1   Thy  husband 

Elw.  What  of  Douglas? 

Bir.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  &tal  combat, 
He  call'd  his  chosen  knights,  then  drew  his  sword. 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Confirm'd  by  every  rite  religion  bids. 
That  they  woiUd  see  perfbrm'd  his  last  request, 
Be  it  whate'er  it  would.    Alas!  they  swore. 

Elw.  What  did  the  dreadful  preparation  mean  Y 

Bir.  Then  to  their  hands  he  gave  a  poison'd  cup, 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  Arbs  and  drugs; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  le^a^ ; 
Percy  may  conquer— and — I  have  a  wife  I 
If  Douglas  fells,  Elwina  must  not  Eve. 

Elw.  Spirit  of  Herod  1    Why,  'twas  greatly 
tnoughtl 
'Twas  worthy  of  the  bosom  which  oonoeivVi  it  1 
Yet  'twas  too  merciful  to  be  his  own. 
Yes.  Douglas,  yes^  my  husband,  111  obey  thee, 
Ana  bless  thy  gemus  which  has  found  tbe  mea 


To  reconcile  thy  vengeance  with  my  peace, 
The  deadly  means  to  iraike  obedience  pleasant. 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pityspare,  my  bleeding  heart 
Inhuman  to  the  last  I    Unnatural  poison  I 

Elw.  My  gentle  friend,  what  is  there  in  a  name 
The  means  are  little  whne  the  end  is  kind. 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  call  it  poison; 
Call  it  the  sweet  oblivion  of  my  cares, 
My  balm  of  wo,  my  cordial  of  affliction, 
Tne  drop  of  merpy  to  my  feinting  soul. 
My  kind  diamissioa  from  a  woria  of  soniow. 
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My  cupof  blifH,  my  paMport  to  lUe slciet* 
Bir.  Hark !  what  alarm  is  that  *? 
BltD.  The  combat  'a  over !    [Birtha  goca  out. 
[Clwina  stands  in  a  fixed  attitude,  her 
hands  clasped. 
Now,  gradoua  Heaven,  aostain  me  in  the  trial, 
And  bow  my  spirit  to  thy  great  decrees ! 

Reenter  Birtha. 

[Elwina  looks  steadlfastly  at  fier  without 
speaking. 

Bir.  Douglas  is  fiillen. 

Elv,  Bring  me  the  poison. 

Bir.  Never.  [approach  1 

Elw.  Whereare  the  knights  7  I  summon  you — 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  ministers  of  £ite, 
Dire  instruments  of  posthumous  revenge ! 
Come — I  am  ready ;  but  vour  tardy  justice 
Defrauds  the  injured  deacf. — Gk>,  haste,  my  friend. 
See  that  the  castle  be  securely  guarded, 
Let  every  crate  he  tMrr*d — prevent  his  entrance. 

Bir.  Wtiose  entrance? 

Elw.  His — the  murderer  of  my  husband. 

Bir.  He 's  single,  we  have  hosts  of  friends 

Elw.  No  matter; 
Who  knows  what  love  and  madness  may  atteeip^'  1 
But  here  1  swear  by  all  that  binds  the  good, 
Never  to  see  him  more. — Unhappy  Douglas . 
O  if  thy  troubled  spirit  still  is  conscious 
Of  our  oast  woes,  look  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  wnen  the  legacy  thy  rage  bequeathed  mo 
Worka  at  my  heart,  and  conquers  8trairg!in^ 
Ev*n  in  that  affony  111  stiU  be  faithful,     [n&tuiv, 
She  who  ooukl  never  k>ve,  shall  yet  obey  thee, 
Weep  thy  hard  £ite,  and  die  to  prove  her  truth. 

Btr.  O  unexampled  virtue!     [A  noise  without. 

EHw.  Heard  you  nothing  1 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  conqueror  comes. 

0  save  me,  shield  me ! 

Enter  Douglab. 

Heaven  and  earth,  my  husband ! 

Dou.  Yes 

To  Mast  thee  with  the  sight  of  him  thou  hat'sf . 
Of  him  thou  hast  wiong'd,  adultress,  'tis  thy 
husband.  [mercy. 

Elw.  [Kneels,]  Bleas*d  be  the  fountain  of  eten.ti 
This  kiad  of  guilt  is  spared  me  I  Douglas  lives ! 
Perhaps  both  live !  [7>i  Birtha.]  Could  I  be  sore 

of  that, 
The  poison  were  saperfluoos,  joy  would  kill  me. 

Dou.  Be  honest  now,  for  once,  and  cum  thy 
stars; 
Curse  thy  detnted  &te  which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband^  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Revell'd  in  fond,  imaginary  joys 
With  niy  too  ha^y  rival :  when  thou  flew'st, 
To  gratify  impatient,  boundless  passion. 
Ana  join  adulterous  lost  to  bloody  miiroer; 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene !  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  is  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pang. 

Elw.  Wlience  sproog  the  fiilse  report  that  thou 
had'stfUTnl 

Dou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  disappointment, 

1  rais'd  it—  I  contrived— I  sent  it  thee.       [virtue. 
Elw.  Thou  seest  me  bold,  but  bold  in  conscious 

— That  my  sad  soul  may  not  be  stain*d  vvith  blood. 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hours  in  peace. 
And  die  in  holy  hope  of  Heaven's  forgiveness, 
Relieve  the  terrors  of  my  lab'ring  breast, 
Sav  I  am  dear  o^mordar— say  he  lives, 


Shv  but  that  little  word,  that  Percy  hvci, 
And  Alps  and  oceans  snail  dinde  us  ever, 
As  far  as  universal  space  can  nut  na. 

Dou.  Canst  thou  renounce  niml 

Elw.  Tell  me  that  be  lives. 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  ruler  of  nay  &te, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  convent's  rioom, 
From  cheerful  day-light,  and  the  haunts  ofaMa, 
Where  sad  austerity,  and  ceaseless  pfmyer 
Shall  share  my  uncomphdningnday  between  thai 

Dou.  O,  hypocrite!  now.  Vengeance,  to  tft| 
office. 
I  had  forgot — Percy  commends  him  to  thee. 
And  by  my  hand — 

Elw.  How— by  thy  hand  1 

Dou.  Has  sent  thee 
This  precious  pledge  of  love. 

^         [flfe  gives  her  Pkbct's  seatf 

Elw.  Then  Percy 's  dead !  [mine! 

Dou.  He  is. — O  great  revenge,  thou  now  til 
See  how  convulsive  sorrow  rencn  her  frame . 
TloBj  this  is  transport ! — injured  honour  now 
Receives  its  rast,  its  ample  retribution. 
She  sheds  no  tears,  her  grief  s  too  highly  wrought; 
'Tis  speechless  agony. — She  most  not  fidnt— 
She  sbali  z^  'scape  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  she  5hal!  feel  the  fulness  of  distress. 
And  wake  to  keen  perception  of  her  kjaa. 

Dir.  Mo.:<(ter !   Ba^-Hk^rian !   leave  her  to  ba 

aCTTOWS. 

Elw.  [In  a  icw  btc^u  ».-*'«.1  Dooglaft— ihiok 
not  I  ^nt,  beu.^Uke  thoo  seesc 
The  ;«le  and  bloodless  clwek  of  wau  de^air 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  spirit:;  ilk>3  cold  heart. 
Cherish  thy  freeiing  current  one  short  owmeo 
Ai*d  be5r  thy  mighty  load  a  little  looser. 

Dou.  Percy,  I  muct  avow  it,  bravenr  fooght,- 
Died  as  a  hero  should ;— but,  as  he  feU, 
(Hear  it,  fond  wanton !)  call'd  upon  thy  name, 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh*d  oat — Elwina! 
Come — give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thy  soul 
With  wud  complaints,  and  womanish  opbnidinp 

Elw.  [fit  a  hw  solemn  voice.]  Na 
The  sorrow 's  weak  that  wastes  itsdf  in  wmdii 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish— deep,  not  kmd: 
I  do  not  rave — Resentment 's  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  injuries.        [ska 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  state,  and  courts  oocopsi 
But  there 's  a  dignity  in  cureless  sorrow. 
A  suUen  grandrar  which  disdains  complaint ; 
I  riagc  is  for  little  wrongs — Despair  is  dambi 

[Exeunt  Elwina  and  Butu 

Dou,  Why,  this  is  wdl !  her  sense  of  wo  i 
ktrong!  [het 

The  sharp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawinf  grief  dewn 
Feeds  on  ner  heart,  and  pavs  me  Da»  m^  pan{» 
Since  1  must  perish,  'twill  be  giorkxis  nun : 
I  foil  not  singly,  but,  like  some  proud  tower. 
Ill  crush  surrounding  objects  in  the  wreck. 
And  make  the  devastation  wide  and  dreadfiil 

Enter  Rabt. 

Raby.  O  whither  duB  a  wretched  fother  tom. 
Where  fly  for  comfortl    Douglas,  ait  thou  bese* 
I  do  not  ask  for  comfort  at  thy  handsw 
I'il  but  one  little  casket,  where  1  lodsed 
My  precious  hoard  of  wealth,  and.  Eke  an  kfioli 
1  gave  my  treasure  to  another's  keepiq^, 
Who  threw  away  the  gem,  nor  knew  its  valoa, 
But  left  the  plundered  owner  quite  a  beggar. 

Dou.  Wh^t  art  thou  come  to  ace  thy  net  4» 
hoiioor'd  'i 
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'jid  thy  bnght  stin  of  giory  set  in  Mood  1 
i  would  k«ve  »par'd  thy  Tirtcies,  and  thy  age, 
TbA  knowledge  of  her  infiuny. 

Rabv.  'TbfiilM.  [blood. 

Had  she  been  baae,  thia  sword  had  diank  her 

Dou.  Ha !  dost  thon  yindicate  the  wanton  1 

Rabv.  Wanton  1 
TboQ  hast  de&m'd  a  noble  lady's  honour — 
My  spotless  ehild — in  me  behold  her  champion : 
Tne  strength  of  Hercules  will  nerve  this  arm, 
When  lifted  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  daughter's  virtue  for  the  Other's  shield, 
Will  maEe  oU  Raby  still  invincible. 

[Qftratodraw. 

Don.  Forbear. 

Raby.  Thou  dost  disdain  my  feebfe  arm, 
And  scorn  my  age. 

Dou,  There  will  be  blood  enough: 
Nof  need  thy  withered  veins,  old  lora,  be  drain'd, 
To  swell  the  copious  stream. 

Raby.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  herl 

Don,  Oh,  'tis  a  day  of  horror  I 

Enter  Edric  and  Bistha. 

Edr.  Where  is  Douglas  1 
I  come  to  save  him  from  the  deadliest  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 

DavL  What  meanest  thou  1  [wife. 

Edr.  This  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltless 

Dtm.  Save  that  perfidiona— 

EUdr.  That  mucn-injur'd  woman. 

Bir.  Unfortunate  indeed,  but  O  most  innocent! 

Edr.  In  the  last  solemn  article  of  death, 
That  truth-compelling  state,  when  even  bsd  men 
Pear  to  speak  fiusely,  Percy  clear*d  her  feme. 

Dou.  1  heard  him. — 'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
The  scarf,  the  scarf!  that  proof  of  mutual  passion, 
Qiven  but  this  day  to  ratify  their  crimes ! 

Bir.  What  means  my  k>rd?  This  day?  That 
&tal  scarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childish  friendship; 
Long  ere  your  marriage,  ere  you  knew  Elwina. 

Raby.  'Tie  I  am  guilty. 

Dou.  Ha! 

Raby.  I, — I  alone. 
Confusk>n,  honour,  pnde,  parental  fondness, 
Distract  my  soul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame. 
He  was — tne  destin'd  husband  of  Elwina ! 
He  lov'd  her — ^was  belov'd^«nd  I  approv'd. 
The  tale  is  long. — I  chang'd  my  purpoae  since, 
Porbade  their  marriage— 

Dan.  And  confirmrd  my  mis'ry ! 
rwii«  did  they  meet  to-day — my  wife  and  Percy. 

RaAy.  I  know  it 

Do%L  Ha !  thou  knew'st  of  my  dishonour  7 
Fhou  v?ast  a  witness,  an  approving  witness. 
At  least  a  tame  one ! 

Raby.  Percy  came,  'tis  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  lover ! 

Dou.  I  shall  grow  mad  indeed ;  a  guiltless  lover ! 
Percy,  the  euilUess  lover  of  my  wire  ? 

Raby.  He  knew  not  she  was  married. 

Dou.  Howl  is't  possible ?  [cent; 

Raby.  Douglas,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
He  of  her  marriage,  she  of  hitt  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  now,  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival.     Instantly, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  passion. 
But  with  a  martyr's  dignity  and  calmness. 
She  bulp  me  Wng  the  poison. 

Dou.  H^iVni  thoa  dont?  it, 


Despair  had  been  my  i>ortion !   Ply,  good  BirtiWj 
Find  out  the  sufiisnng  saint — describe  my  peni- 
tence. 
And  paint  my  vast  extravagance  of  fondneaa, 
Tell  her  1  love  as  never  nxntal  tov'd— 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them — 
Tell  her  I  come,  but  dare  not  aeek  her  presence, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pankm. 

Bir.  1  obey.  [ExU  Birtha 

Raby.  Mv  child  is  innocent!  ye  choirs  of  saints 
Catch  the  biess'd  sounds-r-my  child  is  innocent .' 

Dou.  O  I  will  knee],  and  sue  fbi^er  forgiveness 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  plead  the  cause  of  k>ve, 
And  thou  shalt  weep— sne  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husband  and  a  weeping  fiuher. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  already. 

Rab^.  Douglas  I  it  is  the  dew  o/mteful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent !  I  now  would  die. 
L(Mt  fortune  should  grow  weary  of  her  kindness, 
And  grudffe  me  this  short  transport. 

DwL  Where,  where  is  she  1 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Cluick,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxkNM  soul. 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror ! 

Dou.  Ah!  what  mean'st  thoQ  1 

Bir.  Elwina — 

Dou.  Speak — 

Bir.  Her  grief  wrought  up  to  fiens^, 
She  has,  in  ter  deliriunij  swaUow'd  pasoo  1 

Raby.  Frenzy  and  poison  1 

Dou.  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
At  DocGLAS  goe9  to  stab  him9e\f^  enter  EtwiNi 

distracted^  her  hair  diaheteUed^  Pbsct's  searj 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Goes  up  to  Dougi.a8.]    What,  blood 
again  1    We  cannot  kill  him  twice ! 
Soft,  soft — ^no  violence — he 's  dead  already  ; — 
I  did  it — Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tesra ; — 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed  1    I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  la^  the  |^reen  sod  on  it ; 
Ay — and  III  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  turf. 
And  plant  a  willow  there,  a  weeping  ^willow — 

[She  site  on  the  ground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  he'll  disturb  him ; 
Hell  pluck  the  wilk>w  up— «iid  plant  a  thorn. 
He  will  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  jgrave, 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  andpray  all  night     • 

Raby.  Dost  thog  not  know  me  1 

Elw.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamlx 

Raby.  I  had  indeed !  [tn^te, 

Elw.  From  all  the  flock  you  choae  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  fair  one — ^you  did  bid  her  love  it— 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devour'd  it 

Raby.  My  heart  will  break.    This  is  too  much, 
too  much! 

Elw.  [Smilinff.]  O  'twas  a  cordial  draught— I 
drank  it  all. 

Raby.  What  means  my  child  1 

Dou.  The  poison !   Oh  the  poison  > 
Thou  dear  wrong'd  innocence- 

Elw.  Off— murderer,  oflf! 
Do  not  defile  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[iSftmss  the  sca^f. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet — I'll  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  loye— 4here — now  I've  dress'd 

him. 
How  brave  he  looks  1  ray  fiither  will  forgive  him. 
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He  d^arl/  koy'd  him  onoe— but  that  w  over. 
See  where  he  comes — beware,  my  ^lant  Percy, 
Ah !  come  not  here,  this  is  the  cave  of  death, 
And  there 's  the  dark,  dark  palace  of  Revenge ! 
See  the  pale  king  sita  on  his  Uood-stain'd  thnmel 
He  points  to  me— I  come,  I  come,  I  come. 

[She  fainUf  they  run  to  her^  Douglas  takes 
up  fUa  sward  and  stabs  hims^, 

Dou.  Thus,  thus  I  follow  thee. 

Edr.  Hold  thy  rash  hand! 

Dou,  Itistookte.    No  remedy  but  this 
Could  medicine  ft  disease  so  desperate. 

Rain/.  Ah,  she  revives  t 

Doo.  [Raising hhnse^.]  She  lives!  bear,  bear 
me  to  fieri 
We  shall  be  happy  yet 

JBb  struggles  to  get  to  her,  but  sinks  down, 
not  be— 
O  ibr  a  last  embnee— Alas  I  I  fidnt— 
She  lives—Now  death  is  terrible  indeed — 
Fair  spirit,  I  lov'd  thee— O— Elwina  1        [Dies. 

EUw,  Where  have  I  beeni   The  damps  of 
death  are  on  me.  [thus  1 

Raby.  Look  up,  mr  chiM  1  O  do  not  leave  me 
Pity  the  anguish  of  thy  aged  fiuher. 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  1 

EhD.  No — you  are  my  fiuher ; 
O  you  are  kindly  come  to  close  my  eyes. 
And  take  the  kiss  of  death  from  my  ookl  lips  I 

RaJby.  Do  we  meet  thus  1 

Eho.  We  soon  shall  meet  in  peace. 
I've  but  a  fidnt  leiDRBliinoe  of  the  pi 


But  something  tells  me— O  those  painfiilstmggbi 
Raise  me  a  little— there—  • 

[She  sees  the  body  qfDocQus 

What  sight  is  that  1  [der'd! 

Asworf  andhkxxlyl   Ah!  and  Douglas  mat- 

Bdr,  Convinced  txM>  late  of  jour  uneqosll'd 


And 


virtues. 


& 


WlOOfl, 


And  wrung:  wnn  deep  oompuncaon  tor  jon 
By  his  own  nand  tlie  wretched  Douglas  fidL 

Elw,  This  adds  another,  sharper  pang  todestk 
O  thou  Eternal  I  take  him  to  thj  mercy, 
Nor  let  this  sin  be  on  his  head,  oir  mine ! 

Raby.  I  have  undone  youall — the  crime  isodKl 

0  thou  pow  injur'd  saint,  fbmwe  thy  fiither, 
He  kneels  to  his  wiong'd  chud. 

Elw.  Now  yon  are  cruel. 
Come  near,  my  fiUher,  nearer — ^I  would  see  von, 
But  mists  and  darkness  dood  my  fiuling  sigu. 
Odeath!  suspend  thy  rights  fijr  one  short  mooMflt, 
Till  I  have  ta'en  a  fiither's  last  embnee— 
A  fiUher's  Messing. — Ono&— and  now  'tis  ova. 
Receive  me  to  thy  nmcy,  gradoua  Heaven  ( 

[SJudiet. 

Raby.  She's  ffonel  fiir  ever  gone!  cold, deed 
and  cold. 
Amiafiitherl  Fathen  love  their  children 

1  murder  mine !  With  impioai  pride  I  inatdi'd 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  from  tbe  hand  of  HeaicD 
My  punishment  is  great— but  oh  1  'tkijiMt 
Mj  soul  submisvive  bows.    A  ligfateoiM  God 
Has  made  my  criine  beooma  bit  rlwiliiriiiiiif 
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TO 


THE  COUNTESS  BATHURST, 


THIS  TBAOBDT  18  VBBT   BBSPBCTFULLT   IN8CBIBBD,   AJI  A 
SMALL  TBIBUTB  TO  HEB  MANY  VIBTtJBS, 
AND  AS  A 
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OBLIGED  HITHBLE  SBBTANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BT  THE  AUTHOB  OP  THE  TBAOEDT. — SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HULL. 


Our  modern  poets  now  can  scarcely  choose 
A  Bubject  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse ; 
For  bards  so  well  haye  glean'd  th'  historic  field, 
That  scarce  one  sheaf  th*  exhausted  ancients 

yield ; 
Or  if,  perchance,  they  from  the  golden  crop 
Some  grains,  with  hand  penurious,  rarely  drop ; 
Our  author  these  consigns  to  manl^  toil. 
For  classic  themes  demand  a  classic  soil. 
A  vagrant  she,  the  desert  waste  who  chose. 
Where  truth  and  history  no  restraints  impose. 
To  her  the  wilds  of  fiction  open  lie, 
A  flow^iv  prospect,  and  a  boundless  sky  ; 
Vet  hard  the  task  to  keep  the  onward  way. 
Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  stray ; 
Where  no  severer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  lawless  fancy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  the  loftier  strains 
Which  high  heroic  Tragedy  maintains : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  sings. 
Nor  with  rash  hand  overturns  the  thrones  of 

kings. 
No  ruined  empires  jpreet  to-night  jrour  eyes. 
No  natioiiB  at  our  bidding  fall  or  rise  ; 


To  statesmen  deep,  to  ftoliticians  grave. 
These  themes,  congenial   to  their  tastes, 

leave. 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kinffdom*s  weal  or  wm, 
How  few  can  judge,  because  how  few  era  know  f 
But  here  you  all  may  boast  the  censor's  art. 
Here  all  are  critics  who  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  we  display  to-night. 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stagyrite. 
The  scenes  of  private  life  our  author  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  hold, 
To  show  the  efiisct  of  passions  uncontrolled ; 
For  if  to  govern  realms  belong  to  few. 
Yet  all  who  hve  have  possums  to  subdue. 
Self-cctnquest  is  the  lesson  books  should  preach. 
Self-conquest  is  the  theme  the   stage  Bhoold 

teach. 
Vouchsafe  to  learn  this  obvious  duty  here, 
The  verse  though  feeble,  yet  the  moral's  cleat 
O  mark  to-night  the  unexampled  woes 
Which  from  unbounded  self-mdulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endur'd  our  author's  layB ; 
Endure  them  now — it  will  be  ample  praise 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


Earl  Guildford. 
Rivers,  his  son. 
Orlando,  a  young  Italira  Count.. 


Brrtrand. 
Emmbuna. 
Julia. 


Sesfu. — Etarl  Guildford's  CastU. 


ACT  1. 

ScBNB — An  Apariment  in  OuUdfcrd  CastU, 

Enter  Bebtband. 

Bar,  What  fools  are  seriously  melancholy 
TiUaiDB* 

▼•L.  I. 


I  play  a  surer  game,  and  screen  my  heart 
With  eas^  looks  and  undesigning  smiles , 
And   while  my  plots  still  spring  from 

thought, 
My  deeds  rapear  the  effect  of  wild  caprice, 
And  I  the  thon^tless  slave  of  giddy  chanM. 
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What  but  this  frankneM  could  have  won  the 

promiie 
Of  young  Orlando,  to  eonfide  to  me 
That  secret  grief  which  prejs  upon  his  heart  ? 
"Tis  shallow,  indiscreet  hjpocrisjr. 
To  seem  too  good  :  I  am  the  eardest  Bertrand, 
The  honest,  nndesigning,  dain,  hlunt  man. 
The  follies  I  avow  cloak  toose  I  hide. 
For  who  will  search  where  nothing  seems  con- 

ceai'd ! 
'Tis  rogues  of  solid,  prudent,  grave  demeanour. 
Excite  su^Mcion ;  men  on  whose  dark  brow 
Discretion,  with  ius  iron  hand,  has  grav'd 
The  deep-mark*d  characters  of  thoughtfulness. 
Here  comes  my  uncle,  Tenerable  Guildford, 
Whom  I  could  honour,  were  he  not  the  sire 
Of  that  a^irinff  boj,  who  fflls  the  gap     [thee ! 
"Twixt  me  ana  fortune ; — Rivers,  how  I  hate 

EnUr  GciLDPOtD. 

How  fines  my  noble  uncle  1 

Guild.  Honest  Bertrand ! 

I  must  complain  we  have  so  seldom  met : 
Where  do  you  keep  1   believe   me,    we  have 
miss*d  you.  [me,  sir, 

Ber.  O,  my  good  lord  !  your  pardon— q>are 
For  there  are  follies  in  a  youn^  man's  life. 
And  idle  thoughtless  hours,  which  I  should  Mush 
To  lay  before  your  wise  and  temperate  ajge. 

Crtuid.  Well,  be  it  so — ^youth  has  a  privilege. 
And  I  should  be  asham'd  could  I  forget 
I  have  myself  been  young,  and  harshly  chide 
This  not  ungraceful  gayety.     Tes,  Bertrand, 
Prudence  becomes  moroseoess,  when  it  makes 
A  rij^id  inquisition  of  the  faolt. 
Not  of  the  man,  perhaps,  but  of  his  Toath. 
Foibles  that  shame  the  head  on  whicn  old  Time 
Has  showerM  his  snow,  are  then  more  pardon- 
And  age  has  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 

Ber.  Your  gentleness,  my  lord,  and  mild  re- 
proof. 
Correct  the  wanderings  of  misguided  youth. 
More  than  rebuke  can  shame  me  into  virtue. 

Guild.  Saw  yon  my  beauteous   ward,    the 
lady  Julia ! 

B^r    She  pass'd  this  way,  and  with  her  your 
Vour  Emmelina.  [fair  daughter, 

GitUd.  Call  them  both  my  daughters ; 

For  scarce  is  Emmelina  mors  belov*d 
Than  Julia,  the  dear  child  of  my  adoption. 
Fhe  hour  approaches  too,  (and,  bless  it  heaven, 
With  thy  bcnignest,  kindliest  influence  !) 
When  Julia  shall  indeed  become  my  daughter. 
Shall,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will. 
Crown  the  impatient  vows  of  my  brave  son, 
And  richly  pay  him  for  his  dangers  past. 

Bkt.  Oft  have  I  wondered  how  the  gallant 
Youthful  and  ardent,  doting  to  excess,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangers  of  uncertain  war. 
Ere  marriage  had  confirmed  his  claim  to  Julia. 

Guild.  *1  was  the  condition  of  her  father*s  will. 
My  brave  old  fellow-soldier,  and  my  friend ! 
He  wished  to  sec  our  ancient  houses  joined 
By  thiH,  our  children's  union ;  but  the  veteran 
So  hjghly  valued  miUtary  prowess. 
That  he  bequeathed  his  fortunes  and  his  daughtor 
To  my  young  Rivers,  on  these  terms  alone, 
Titat  he  should  early  gain  renown  in  arms ; 


And  if  he  from  the  BeU  letnnwd  a  conqoeror. 
That  son  which  aam  him  come  viccorioas  bam 
SbooU  witaeas  their  cspooMk.    Yet  he  cooks 

not! 
The  evenl  of  war  b  to  the  bnve  miceitaia. 
Nor  can  desert  in  arms  cnsiire  soccese 

Ber.  Yet  ham  speaks   lamSij  of  his  eadr 
valoar.  [Oriaads, 

Gwild.  E'er  since  the  Italian  coont,  the  yooB^ 
I  My  Rivers*  bosom  friend,  has  been  my  goetc 
r  The  glory  of  my  son  is  aQ  his  theme : 
Oh  !  he  recounts  his  virtoea  with  soch  joy, 
t  DweUs  on  his  merit  with  a  xeni  so  warm, 
I  As  to  his  generous  henit  pays  back  again 
!  The  praises  he  bus  tow  i^ 

Ber.  Orlando's  noble. 

He*s  of  a  tender,  brave,  and  caOam  nature. 
Of  honour  most  romantic,  witti  such  graces 
As  charm  all  womankind. 

GuUd.  And  here  comes  one. 

To  whom  the  story  of  Oriando*a  praise 
Sounds  like  sweet  music. 

Ber.  What,  yoor  charming  daagfatfr ! 

Yes,  I  subject  she  lores  the  Italian  count : 

That  must  not  be.    Now  to  nbann  hcrdowh. 


EnUr  Emhxuxa. 

Guild.  Come  hither,  Emmelina:   we  were 
speaking 
Of  the  young  Count  Orlando.    What  think  m 
Of  this  accomplished  stranger  ! 

Em.  {confused.)  Of  Oriaodo* 

Sir,  as  my  father's  guest,  niy  brother^  frieoi 
I  do  esteem  the  count. 

Guild.  Nay,  he  has  merit 

Might  justify  thy  friendship,  if  be  wanted 
The  claims  thou  mention'st ;    yet  I  mesa  to 
blame  him.  [my  fKher? 

Em.  What  has  he  done?  How  has  he  wn^i 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  noC  army  Ughdy : 
And  he  is  mild,  unapt  to  give  offimce. 
As  you  to  be  offended. 

Guild.  Nay,  *tis  not  nodi : 

But  why  does  young  Orlando'shon  my  preseocs^ 
Why  lose  that  cheerful  and  becomini;  spirit 
Which  latoly   charmed   us    all!     Rivers  «i 

chide  us. 
Should  he  return  and  find  his  friend  mJiapfif 
He  is  not  what  he  was.     Wliat  says  my  diM^. 

Em.  My  lord,  when  first  my  brother^s  thai 
arrived — 
Be  still,  my  heart —  {Anii) 

Ber.  She  dares  not  use  his  nsms 

Her  brother's  friend  !  (.ink.) 

Em.  When  first  3rour  noble  £v«t 

Came  from  that  voyage  he  kindly  undertoM 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  mv  Rivera*  safety. 
When  we  believed  him  dead,  he  seemM  moet 

happy, 
And  shar'd  the  gen'ral  joy  his  presence  gave. 
Of  late  he  is  less  gay  ;  my  brother's  absence, 
(Or  I  mistake)  disturbs  his  firiend*s  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  one  mind  infixma  them  hrik 
Each  is  the  very  soul  that  warma  the  othsr. 
And  both  are  wretched  or  are  bleaa^d  t 

Ber.  Why  tremblea  mj  Uix  couaint 

Em.  Can  I 
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I'hat  my  lov'd  brother's  life  has  been  in  danger, 
Nor  feel  a  stron?  emotion  ? 

Ber.  (ironieaSy.)  Generous  pity ! 

Bat  when  that  danger  has  so  long  been  past, 
You  should  forget  jour  terrors. 

Em,  I  shall  never  ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  sprung  from  friend- 
That  Riyers,  to  preserve  another's  life,  [ship  ; 
Incurred  this  peril,  still  my  wonder  rises. 

Ber.  And  why-  another's  life  1  Why  not  Or- 
lando's 1 
Such  caution  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 

Guild.  He's  still  the  same,  the  gibing,  thought- 
less Bertrand, 
Severe  of  speech,  but  innocent  of  malice. 

[Exit  Guildford  :  Emmelina  going. 

Ber.  Stay,  my  fair  cousin !  still  with  adverse 

Am  I  beheld  t    Had  I  Orlando's  form,      [eyes 

I  mean,  were  I  like  him  your  brother^ a  frienJi, 

Then  would  vour  looks  be  turned  thus  coldly 

on  me  f  [nothing, 

Em.  But  that  I  know  your  levity  means 
And  that  your  heart  accords  not  with  your 
This  would  offend  me.  [tongue, 

Ber.  Come,  confess  the  truth. 

That  this  gay  Florentine,  this  Tuscan  rover, 
Has  won  your  easy  heart,  and  given  you  his : 
I  know  the  whole  ;^'m  of  his  secret  council ; 
He  has  confessed — 

Em.  Ha !  what  has  he  confess'd  ? 

Ber.  That  you  are  wondrous  fair  :  nay,  noth- 
ing farther : 
How  disappointment  fires  her  angiy  cheek  ! 

{Atide.) 
Yourself  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it, 
Your  eyes  are  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secrc^. 

Em.  Know,  sir,  that  virtue  no  concealment 
needs : 
So  far  from  dreading,  she  solicits  notice. 
And  wishes  every  secret  thought  she  harbours. 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men,  as  'tis  to  heavea 

Ber.  Yet  mark  me  well :  trust  not  Orlando's 
truth; 
Tlie  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  oat  to  many  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence ; 
Bred  in  those  softer  climes,  his  roving  heart 
Ne'er  leam'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue  ; 
He  laughs  at  tales  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comes — he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bent  downwards,  folded  arms,  pale 
Disorder'd  looks,  and  negligent  attire,  [cheeks, 
And  all  the  careless  eoiiipage  of  love,      [blood 
He  bends  this  way.     Why  does  the  mounting 
Thus  crimson  your  fair  cheek  1     He  does  not 

see  us ; 
['11  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations, 
And  instantly  return.  [Exit  Bertraxd. 

Em.  No  more  ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
Fuller  of  mirth  than  mischief.    See,  they  meet — 
rhis  way  they  come ;  why  am  I  thus  alarm'd  1 
What  is't  to  me  that  here  Orlando  comes  T 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
Ungenerous  men  ascribe  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  bttle  artifice  were  prudence  now  : 
But  I  have  none  ;  my  poor  unpractis'd  heart 
b  so  unknowing  of  dissimu^tion. 


So  little  skill'd  to  seem  the  thing  it  is  not, 
That  if  my  lips  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  me. 

Rt'enter  Bertrand  teith  Orlando. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  and  search  out 
his.  (iln<2e.) 

Or.  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  Em- 
melina. 
If  rudely  we  intrude  upon  your  thoughts^; 
Thoughts  pure  as  infants'  dreams  or   angels' 

wishes. 
And  gentle  as  the  breast  from  which  they  sprinfr. 

Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  thy 
weakness.  {A»ide.) 

We  are  much  bound  to  thank  you,  cousin  Ber- 
trand, 
That  since  your  late  return,  the  Count  Orlando 
Appears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  lord, 
Why  have  vou  shunn'd  your  friends'  society ! 
Was  it  well  done  t    My  father  bade  me  chide 

you; 
I  am  not  made  for  chiding,  but  he  bade  me  ^ 
He  says,  no  more  you  rise  at  early  dawn 
With  him  to  chase  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  you ; 
Told  him  'twas  savage  sport. 

Or.  What  was  his  answer  1 

Em.  He  said  'twas   sport  for  heroes,  and 
made  heroes ; 
That  hunting  was  the  very  school  of  war. 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fields, 
Preserv'd  them  from  the  rust  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  arms,  and  fitted  them  for  con- 
quest. 

Or.  O,  my  fair  advocate  !  scarce  can  I  grieve 
To  have  done  wrong,  since  my  offence  has 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [gain'd 

Ber.  {aside.)  So,  I  like  this  well; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon , 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  I  attend  him. 

[J?iil. 

Ber.  In  truth,  my  lord,  you're  a  right  happy 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclaims  that  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blushes  on  her  cheek  display'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twizt  modesty  and  love  : 
Discretion  strove  to  dash  the  rising  jo^. 
But  conquering  love  prevail'd  and  told  the  tile. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not. 

Or.  What  shall  I  say  1 

Oh,  couldst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Btr.  The  hour  is  come 

When  my  impatient  friendship  claims  that  trust 
Wliich  I  so  oft  have  press'd,  and  you  haie 

rromis'd. 
cannot  tell  thee  :  'tis  a  tale  of  guilt ; 
How  shall  I  speak  1  my  resolution  sickens  ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  shun  me,  thou  wilt  scorn 
And  fly  the  foul  contagion  of  my  crime,      [me, 
Ber.  My  bosom  is  not  steel'd  with  that  harsh 
prudence 
Which  would  reproach  thy  faflings  :  tell  me  all ; 
The  proudest  heart  loves  to  repose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tincture 
Of  human  weakness  :  I  have  frailties  bM, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What !  silent  still !    Thou  lov'st  my  beaateoos 
Have  I  not  guese'd  ^  [coniki ! 
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Or,  I  own  that  «h«  Iu«  chamis 

Might  warm  a  frozen  stoic  into  love. 
Tempt  hermits  back  again  to  that  bad  world 
They  hadrenouncM,  and  make  relifnoua  •^^^ 
Forgetful  of  their  holy  vows  '    '  c^-  _ . 
Tea,  Bertrand — come,  Til  tell  thee  all  my  weak- 
ThoQ  hast  a  tender,  sympathizing  heart —  [ness ; 
Thou  art  not  rigid  to  a  friend's  defects. 
That  heavenly  lorm  I  view  with  eyes  as  cold 
As  marble  images  of  lifeless  saints  ; 
I  see  and  know  the  workmanship  divine  ; 
My  judgment  owns  her  exquiaite  perfections. 
But  my  rebellious  heart  denies  her  claim. 

Ber.  What  do  I  hear !  you  love  her  not ! 

Or.  Oh !  Bertrand  ! 

For  pity  do  not  hate  me ;  but  thou  must. 
For  am  I  not  at  variance  with  myself! 
Tet  shall  I  wrong  her  ffentle,  trusting  nature, 
And  spurn  the  heart  I  ubour*d  to  obtain  1 
She  loves  me,  Bertrand:  oh!   too  sure   she 
loves  me  :  [sion ; 

Loves  me  with  tenderest,  trueat,  chastest  paa- 
Loves  me,  oh,  barb'rous  fate !  as  I  love— Julia. 

Ber.  Heard  I  aright  1    Did  you  not  speak  of 
Juhal 
Julia !  the  lovely  ward  of  my  good  uncle  1 
Julia !  the  mistress  of  your  friend,  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  Go  on,  ^  on,  and  urge  me  with  my  guilt ; 
Display  my  crmie  in  all  its  native  blackness ; 
Tell  me  some  legend  of  infernal  falsehood. 
Tell  me  some  dreadful  tale  of  perjured  iriends. 
Of  trust  betray'd,  of  innocence  deceived :  * 
Place  the  dire  chronicle  before  my  eyes ; 
Inflame  the  horror,  ag^vate  the  guilt : 
That  I  may  see  the  evils  whirh  await  me, 
Nor  puU  such  fatal  mischief  on  my  head. 
As  with  my  ruin  must  involve  the  fate 
Of  all  I  love  on  earth. 

Ber.  Just  as  I  wish.      (Aside.) 

Or.  Thou  know'st  I  lefi  my  native  Italy, 
Directed  hither  by  the  noble  Rivers, 
To  ease  his  father's  fears,  who  thought  he  fell 
In    that   engagement  where  we    both    were 

wounded. 
His  was  a  glorious  wound,  gain'd  in  the  cause 
Of  gen'rous  friendshm :  for  a  hostile  spear, 
Aim'd  at  my  breast.  Rivers  in  his  received, 
Sav'd  my  devoted  liife,  and  won  my  soul. 

Ber.  So  far  I  knew ;  but  what  of  Emmelina  1 

Or.  Whether  her  gentle  beauties  first  aUur'd 
me, 
Or  whether  peaceful  scenes  and  mral  shades, 
Or  leisure,  or  the  want  of  other  objecu, 
Or  soUtude,  apt  to  engender  love, 
Engag'd  my  soul,  I  know  not ;  but  I  lov'd  her. 
We  were  together  always,  till  the  habit 
Grew  into  something  like  necessity. 
When  Emmelina  left  me  I  was  sad, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  till  Emmelina  came  -, 
Her  nod  society  amus'd  my  mind, 
Fill'd  up  my  vacant  heart,  and  touch'd  my  soul : 
'Twas  gratitude,  'twas  friendship,  'twas  esteem, 
'  Twas  reason,  'twas  persnasioiv — nay,  'twas 

Ber.  But  where  was  Julia  1  [love. 

Or,  Oh  !  too  soon  she  came ; 

For  when  I  saw  that  wondrous  form  of  beauty, 
I  stood  entranced,  bke  some  astronomer, 
¥fhOf  as  he  views  the  bright  ejqpanse  of  heaven. 


Finds  a  new  star.     I  gai'd,  and 
Gaz'd,  and  forgot  the  tender  Emmelina, 
Gaz'd,  and  forgot  the  gen'rous,  trusting  Riven, 
Forgot  my  faith,  my  friendship,  and  my  honour 
&r.  Doe*  Julia  know  your  Imre  T 
Or.  Forbid  it,  heaven ! 

What !  think'st  thou  I  am  so  far  gone  in  guih 
As  boldly  to  avow  it  ?     Bertrand,  no  ; 
For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  spacious  earth, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend,  .or  damn  my  hon- 
our, [irif 
Ber.  Trust  me,  you  think  too  hardly  of  your- 
Or.  Think  I  have  lodg'd  a  secret  in  thy  bteuf 
On  which  my  peace,  mj  fame,  my  all  depends ; 
Long  have  I  struggled  with  the  &tal  truth. 
And  scarce  have  dar'd  to  breathe  it  to  mvielf : 
For,  oh  !  too  surelj  the  first  downward  st«p, 
The  treacherous  path  that  leads  to  guilty  deeds. 
Is  to  make  sin  familiar  to  the  tbou^u.    [Eul 
Ber.  Am  I  awake  1     No  :  'tis  delusion  all ! 
My  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  to  this ; 
Fortune  anticipates  my  plot :  he  loves  her. 
Loves  just  whom  I  would  have  him  love— love* 

Julia! 
Orlando,  yes,  I'll  play  theo  at  my  will ; 
Poor  puj^t !  thou  haat  trusted  to  my  hand 
The  strings  by  which  I'll  move  thee  to  thy  ma. 
And  make  thee  too  the  instrument  of  vengeance, 
Of  glorious  vengeance  on  the  man  I  hate.  [Ent. 

ACT  II. 
Enter  Julia  and  EmnLiifA. 

Jtt/to.  How  many  cares  perplex  the  maid  wk 
loves ! 
Cares  which  the  vacant  heart  can  never  kaow. 
YoiX  fondly  tremble  for  a  brother's  life  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  absence  of  a  friend ; 
Guildford  is  anxious  for  a  son*a  renown ; 
In  my  poor  heart  your  various  terrors  meet. 
With  added  fears  and  fonder  ^>prehensiotts 
They  all  unite  in  me,  I  feel  for  all. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  absence,  and  his  lore ; 
For  he  may  live  to  see  his  native  home. 
And  he  may  live  to  bless  a  sister's  hopes. 
May  live  to  gratify  impatient  friendship. 
May  hve  to  crown  a  father's  house  with  bonon. 
May  live  to  glory,  yet  be  dead  to  love. 

Em.  Forbear  these  fears ;  they  wound  an 
brother's  honour : 
Julia !  a  brave  man  must  be  ever  faithful ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  venture  to  be  false ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  injure  trusting  virtoe. 
And  with  bold  penuries  aflront  high  heaven. 

Julia.  1  know  his  faith,  and  venerate  his  rir- 
I  know  his  heart  is  tender  at  'tis  brave ;  [toet; 
That  all  his  father's  worth,  his  sister's  softness. 
Meet  in  his  generous  breast — and  yet  I  fear— 
Whoever  lov'd  like  me,  and  did  not  fear* 

Enter  Goilofobo. 

Guild.  Where  are  my  friends,  my  daughter^ 
where  is  Julia  1 
How  shall  I  apeak  the  fulness  of  mj  heazt* 
My  son,  my  Rivtos,  will  this  day  letnra. 

Em.  My  dearest  brother ! 

Julia.  Ha  !  my  Rivers  canes' 

Propitious  heaven ! 
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And  yet  my  Julia  trembles. 
.  Have  I  not  cause  t  my  Rivera  comes ! 
to  askf  and  yet  I  die  to  hear,  [but  how  1 
— ^you  know  the  terms — 
!.  He  comes  a  conqueror ! 

es  as  6uiIdford*s  son  should  ever  come ! 
tle*s  o*er,  the  English  arms  successful, 
ferSf  like  an  English  warrior,  hastes 
lis  laurels  at  the  feet  of  beauty.    [Exit. 

My  joy  oppresses  me  ! 

And  see,  Orlando ! 
11  the  welcome  news  transport  his  soul, 
se  his  drooping  heart !  with  caution  tell 
lim, 

o'erwhelming  rapture  be  too  much 
dejected  mind. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Bbrtrand. 

My  lord  Orlando, 
)re  that  troubled  air  1  no  more  you  dwell 
once  darlingtheme ;  you  speak  no  more 
ses  of  your  Ki vera  ;  is  he  changed! 
t  still  the  gallant  friend  you  lov'd,- 
ous  and  as  valiant  1 

Still  the  same ; 
;  be  ever  virtuous,  ever  valiant. 
[f  Rivera  is  the  same,  then  must  I  think 
greatly  changed ;  you  speak  not  of  him, 
r  for  his  return,  as  you  were  wont. 

you  use  to  spend  the  hvelonff  day, 
y  some  new  wonders  of  your  friend, 
It  broke  in  upon  th'  unfinish'd  tale ; 
sn  Hwas  o'er,  you  would  begin  again, 
again  would  listen  with  delight, 
ish  delight,  as  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
vers  less  deserve,  or  you  less  love  t 
[ave  I  not  lov'd  him  1  was  my  friendship 
ly  praised  his  glories  in  the  field !    [cold 
ir*d  heart  has  bounded  at  the  tale  ! 
;ht  1  grew  illustrious  from  his  glory, 
i  from  his  renown ;  to  hear  him  prais'd, 
}ud  than  if  I  had  achieved  his  deeds, 
p*d  myself  the  harvest  of  his  fame, 
re  I  trembled  for  a  life  so  dear, 
is  too  ardent  soul,  despising  caution, 
ig*d  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 
love  with  danger. 

Valiant  Rivers ! 
;8  thy  ^eatness  justify  my  love  ! 
He's  distant  far,  so  I  may  safely  praise 
im.  {Aside.) 

lome  merit  in  my  love  of  Rivers, 
idmire  the  virtues  that  echpse  me  ; 
(asure  I  survey  those  dazzling  heights 

inactive  temper  cannot  reach. 
Spoke  like  my  honest  cousin.     Then, 
)rlando, 

ch  the  love  you  bear  vour  noble  friend, 
1  your  heart  sustain  the  mighty  Joy 
^8  I  tell  will  give  you  t     Yes,  Orlando, 

the  transports  of  your  grateful  friend- 
hip, 

r  with  moderation,  hear  me  tell  you 
vera  will  return — 

Howl  when? 

This  day. 
mposflibic ! 

Then  all  my  schemes  are  air.  {Aside.) 


Em.    To-day   I   shall   embiace  my  valiant 
brother!  [her  right? 

JuUa.  You  droop,  my  lord  :  did  vou  not  hear 
She  told  you  that  your  Riven  would  return, 
Would  come  to  crown  your  friendship  and  out 
hopes.  [friend? 

Or.  He  is  most  welcome !    Is  he  not  my 
You  say  my  Riven  comes.    Thy  arm,  good 
Bertrand. 
Ber.  Joy  to  us  all ;  joy  to  the  Count  Orlando !' 
Weak  man,  take  care.        {Aside  to  Orlando.) 
Em.  My  lord !  you  are  not  wdl. 

Ber.  Sniprise  and  joy  oppress  him ;  I  myself 
Partake  his  transports.     Kouse,  my  lord,  for 
Em.  How  is  it  with  you  now  1  [shame. 

Or.  Quite  well — *tis  put 

Ber.  The  wonder's  past,  and  naught  but  joy 
remains. 

Enter  Guildvord  and  Rivers. 

Guild.  He's  come !  he's  here !  I  have  em- 
brac'd  my  warrior ; 
Now  take  me,  heav'n,  I  have  liv'd  long  enough. 

Julia.  My  lord,  my  Rivera  ! 

Bit.  'Tis  my. Julia's  self! 

My  Ufe ! 

Julia.  My  hero !     Do  I  then  behold  thee  ? 

Riv.  Oh,  my  full  heart !  expect  not  words, 

Em.  Rivers !  [my  Julia ! 

Kit.  My  sister !  what  an  hour  is  this ' 

My  own  Orlando,  too  ! 

Or.  My  noble  friend ! 

Riv.  This  is  such  prodigality  of  bliss, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  real.     Honest  Bertrand, 
Your  hand ;   yours,  my  Orlando,    yours,    my 
And  as  a  hand,  I  have  a  heart  for  all ;       [ftither  ; 
Love  has  enlarg'd  it ;  from  excess  of  love 
I  am  become  more  capable  of  friendship. 
My  dearest  JuUa  ! 

Guild.  She  is  thine,  my  son,         [her, 

Thou  hast  deserved  her  nobly ;  thou  hast  vron 
Fulfill'd  the  terms— 

Riv.  Therefore  I  dare  not  ask  her ; 

I  would  not  claim  my  Julia  as  a  debt. 
But  take  her  as  a  gift ;  and,  oh !  I  swear 
It  is  the  dearest,  richest,  choicest  gift, 
The  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven  could  grant 

(Guildford  joins  their  hands.) 

Julia.  Spare  me,  my  lord. — As  yet  I  scarce 
have  seen  you. 
Confusion  stops  my  tongue — ^yet  I  will  own. 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  woman's  vows. 
Then  you  have  still  been  present  to  this  heart 
And  not  a  thought  has  wander'd  from  its  duty 
[Exeunt  Julia  and  Emmblina. 

Riv.  {looking  after  Julia.)  Oh,  generous  Julia ! 

Or,  {aside  to  Ber.)  Mark  how  much  she  lovas 
him !  [fond  sex  have  always  ready. 

Ber.  {aside  to  Or.)  Mere  words,  which  the 

Riv.  Foigive  me,  good  Orlando,  best  of  frienda ! 
How  my  soul  jcys  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore  ! 
Thus  to  embrace  thee  in  my  much-lov'd  Eng- 
land !  [of  heroes. 

Guild.  England !  the  land  of  wor&i,  the  sml 
Where  greatElizabeth  the  sceptre  sways. 
O'er  a  free,  glorious,  rich,  and  happy  people  ! 
Philosophy,  not  doister'd  m>  in  schools. 
The  speculative  dream  of  iab  monks. 
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Attir'd  in  attic  robe,  here  roams  at  large  ; 
Wisdom  is  wealth,  and  science  is  renown 
Here  sacred  laws  protect  the  meanest  subject. 
The  bread  that  toil  procures  fair  freedom  sweet- 
And  every  peasant  eats  liia  homely  meal      [ens, 
Content  and  free,  lord  of  his  small  domain. 

Riv.  Past  are  those  Gothic  days,  and,  thanks 
to  heav'n, 
They  are  for  ever  past,  when  Enghsh  subjects 
Were  bom  the  vassals  of  some  tyrant  lord  ! 
When  free-80ul*d  men  were  basely  handed  down 
To  the  next  heir,  transmitted  with  their  lands, 
The  shameful  legacy,  from  sire  to  son !     [boy, 

Guild.  But  while  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Justly  abhors  oppression,  yet  revere 
The  plain  stem  virtues  of  our  rough  forefathers : 
0,  never  may  the  gallant  sons  of  England 
Lose  their  plain,  manly,  native  character. 
Forego  the  glorious  charter  nature  gave  them. 
Beyond  what  kings  can  give,  or  laws  bestow  ; 
Their  candour,  coum^e,  constancy,  and  truth ! 
[ExiiJ.a  OvtLut'ORDand  Rivbrs. 

Or.  Stay,  Bertrand,  stay — Oh,  pity  my  dis- 
traction ! 
This  heart  was  never  made  to  hide  its  feelings ; 
I  had  near  betrayM  myself. 

Ber.  I  trembled  for  you  ; 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  love  is  piercing, 
And  Emmelina  marked  you. 

Or.  'Tis  too  much : 

My  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disguise. 
Think  what  I  felt  when  unsuspecting  Rivers 
PressM  me  with  gen'rous  rapture  to  his  bosom. 
Professed  an  honest  joy,  and  caird  me  friend  ! 
I  felt  myself  a  traitor :  yet  I  swear. 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  sees  the  thoughts  of 
I  swear,  I  love  the  gallant  Rivers  more      [men. 
Than  light  or  life  !  I  love,  but  yet  I  fear  him : 
I  shniiiK  before  the  lustre  of  his  virtue — 
I  felt  as  I  had  wrong'd  him — felt  abashM. 
I  carmot  bear  this  conflict  in  my  soul. 
And  therefore  have  resolv'd — 

Ber.  On  whati 

Or.  To  fly. 

Ber.  To  fly  from  Julia  1 

Or.  Yes,  to  fly  from  all. 

From  every  thing  I  love  ;  to  fly  from  Rivers, 
From  Emmelina,  from  myself,  from  thee  : 
From  JuUa  t  no— that  were  impossible, 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  soul ; 
It  is  a  part  of  me,  the  dearest  part ; 
So  closely  interwoven  with  my  being, 
That  I  can  never  lose  the  dear  remembrance. 
Till  I  am  robb'd  of  hie  and  her  together. 

Ber.  'Tia  cowardice  to  fly. 

Or.  Tis  death  to  sUy. 

Ber.  Where  would  you  got    How  lost  in 
thouffht  he  stands !  (Aside.) 

A  vulgar  villain  now  would  use  persuasion. 
And  by  his  very  earnestness  betray 
The  thing  he  meant  to  hide  ;  I'll  coolly  wait, 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  how  to  act. 
Then  turn  it  to  my  purpose.     Ho,!  Orlando  I 
Where  would  you  go  1 

Or.  To  solitude,  to  hopeless  banishment ! 
Yes,  I  will  shroud  my  youth  in  those  dark  cells 
Where  disappointment  steals  devotion*s  name, 
To  cheat  the  vnretcbed  Totaiy  into  ruin ; 


There  will  I  hve  in  love  vrith  misery  ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sight  of  mirth  profane  my  gnei, 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  charm  my  ear. 
Nor  music  reach  it,  save  vrhen  the  slow  bell 
Wakes  the  dull  brotherhood  to  lifeless  praj« 
Then,  when  the  slow -retreating  world  recedes^ 
When  warm  dcbires  are  cold,  and  passion  dead. 
And  all  things  but  my  Julia  are  forgotten, 
One  thought  of  her  shall  fire  my  Ui^^uid  soil, 
Chase  the  faint  orison,  and  feed  despair. 

Ber.  What !  with  monastic,  lazy  drones  retire, 
And  chant  cold  hymns  with  holy  hypocrites  1 
First  perish  all  the  sex  !  forbid  it,  manhood ! 
Where  is  your  nobler  self  1  for  shame,  Orlando , 
Renounce  this  superstitious,  whining  weakneM, 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  think  I  call'd  you  friend. 

Or.  What  can  I  dot  [ri*ge 

Ber.  {after  a  patue.)  Beg  she'll  defer  the  mar 
But  for  one  single  day  ;  do  this,  and  leave 
The  rest  to  me  :  she  shall  be  thine. 

Or.  How  sayst  thoa! 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  1 

Ber.  '        Still  this  cant  of  virtue ! 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  phrase   without  <- 

meaning ! 
I  grant  that  honour's  something,  manly  honour ; 
I'd  fight,  I'd  burn,  I'd  bleed,  I'd  die  for  honour ; 
But  what's  this  virtue  1 

Or.  Ask  you  what  it  is  1 

Why,  'tis  what  hbertines  themselves  adore ; 
'Tis  that  which  wakens  love  and  kindles  raptors, 
Beyond  the  rosy  lip  or  starry  eye. 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  which  gives  a  secret  force 
To  common  charms ;  but  to  true  lovelineu 
Lends  colouring  celestial.     Such  its  power, 
That  she  who  ministers  to  guilty  pleasures. 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  most  would 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  ethereal  energy  [{^eue, 

Which  gives  to  body  spirit,  soul  to  beauty.  {EziL 

Ber.  Curse  on  his  principles !     Yet  I  shall 
shake  them ; 
Yes,  I  will  bend  his  spirit  to  my  will, 
Now,  while  'tis  warm  with  passion,  and  will  take 
Whatever  mould  my  forming  hand  vrill  give  it. 
'Tis  worthy  of  my  genius  !     Then  I  love 
This  Emmelina :  tme,  she  loves  not  me, 
But,  should  young  Rivers  die,  his  father's  lands 
Would  then  be  mine — ^is  Rivers,  then,  immortal? 
Come — Guildford's  lands,  and  his  proud  daugh- 
ter's hand,  [genius ! 
Are  worth  some  thought.    Aid  me,  ye  ^wrsto 
Love,  mischief,  poverty,  revenge,  amd  envy ! 

C^xU  Bbrtb&itd. 

Enter  Emmblina  oiui  Rivbrs,  taUting. 

Em.  Yet  do  not  blame  OrUndo,  good  mj 
brother;  [lov'd; 

He*s  still  the  same,  that  brave  frank  heart  yoo 
Only  his  temper's  chang'd,  he  is  grown  sad : 
But  that's  no  fault,  I  only  am  to  blame ; 
Fond,  foolish  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  gave  me  nothing  in  return  I 
Riv.   How's  this!    my  father  said  Orlando 

lov'd  thee. 
Em,  Indeed  I  thought  so ;  he  was  kinder  once; 
Nay,  still  he  loves,  or  my  poor  heart  deceives  me. 
Riv.  If  he  has  wronged  thee !  yet  I  know  be 
could  not ; 
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HiB  gallant  soul  is  all  made  up  of  Yirtues, 
And  I  would  rather  doubt  myself  than  hun. 
Yet  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  loves, 
And  let  a  brother's  fondness  sooth  thy  cares. 

Em.  When  to  this  castle  first  OrUndo  came, 
A  welcome  guest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome ; 
Yes,  spite  olmaiden  shame  and  burning  blushes, 
Let  me  confess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
At  first  my  foolish  heart  to  much  deceiv'd  me, 
I  thoufffat  I  loT'd  him  for  my  brother's  sake ; 
But  when  I  closely  searched  this  botom  traitor, 
I  found,  alas !  I  lov'd  him  for  his  own. 

Riv.  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  *twasawell-plac'd 
I  glory  in  the  merit  of  my  friend,  [dame ! 

And  lore  my  sister  more  for  lovinff  him. 

Em,  Hetalk'dofyou;  I  listened  with  delight, 
And  fancied  'twas  the  subject  only  charm*d  me  ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme. 
Forgive  me.  Rivers,  but  I  hsten'd  still 
Wi3i  undiminish*d  joy — ^he  talk'd  of  love. 
Nor  was  that  theme  less  grateful  than  the  former. 
I  seem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  friend- 
I  bor«  to  his  Orlando  ;  I  believ'd  him.       [ship 
Juha  was  abeent  then-— but  what  of  Julia  1 

Riv.  Ay,  what  of  her  indeed!  why  nam'd 
you  Julia  t 
You  could  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
Why  did  you  mention  Julia  1 

Em.  {ecnhuedly.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

'Twas  accident,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning  ; 
If  I  did  name  her — 'twas  to  note  the  time^ 
To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circumstance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  it  aim'd  at  nothing  farther. 

Riv.  {agitated.)   'Tis  very  like— no  more— 
I'm  satisfied — 
Yon  talk  as  I  had  doubts :  what  doubts  have  1 1 
Why  do  you  labour  to  destroy  suspicions 
Which  never  had  a  birth  ?    Is  she  not  mine  1 
Mine  by  the  fondest  ties  of  dear  affection  1 — 
But  did  Orlando  change  at  her  return  1 
Did  he  grow  cold  1    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  mistake.  Ayd  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
Was  it  precisely  then  ^    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  love  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 

Em.  'Twas  as  I  said.  [melina . 

Riv.  {recovering  himself  .)  He  loves  thee,  Em- 
These  starts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper. 
Betray  how  much  he  loves  thee  :  yes,  my  sister, 
He  fears  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  father's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hopes,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 

Em.  Oh,  flatterer !    thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  tales  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss !      [nature 
Because  it  may  be  true,  my  credulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
The  feeble  glimmering  of  a  sickly  hope.       [age 

Rh.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
Of  vulgar  time,  I've  stol'n  from  love  and  Julia ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  longer  stay 
Were  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
Doubts   vanish,    fears    recede,    and    fondness 
triumphs.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  m. 

ScBNE— il  Oarden. 

Em,  Why  do  my  feet  unbidden  seek  this 
grovel 


Why  do  I  trace  his  steps  !  I  thought  him  Yuan 
This  is  his  hour  of  waUung,  and  uese  shades 
His  daily  haunt :  oft  have  they  heard  his  vowa  - 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  away ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  knows, 
He  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  unhappy  !' 
Yes,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences. 
With  such  prevaiUng  eloquence  will  plead. 
So  mourn  his  former  faults,  so  blame  his  cold- 
ness. 
And  by  ten  thousand  graceful  vrays  repair  them, 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd : 
'Twas  fancy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  vrrong  me. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [tore, 
When  every  heart  beats  high  with  grateful  rap- 
And  pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round  : 
O,  tell  me  why,  at  this  auspicious  hour. 
You  quit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  friends : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweetest  charm. 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts, 
An  aching  void  which  only  vou  can  fill  t 
Why  do  you  seek  these  unnrequented  shades  1 
Why  court  these  ffloomy  haunts,  unfit  forbeanty, 
But  made  for  mraitation  and  misfortune  1 

Em.  I  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or* 
lando ! 
I  might  inquire  how  the  lov'd  friend  of  Rivers, 
Whom  he  nas  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  deamess,  sav'd  his  life. 
And  cherish'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own  ;•— 
I  might  inquire,  why,  when  this  Rivers  comes, 
After  long  tedious  months  of  expectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendship 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign'd  * 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  Orlando  shuns  him— 
Why  thus  he  courts  this  melancholy  gloom, 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  vrith  delight. 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  genenl  joy  1 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  monitress !    I  have  deserr'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  I'll  be  gay. 

Em.  Julia  complains  too  of  you. 

Or.  Ah!  does  Julia! 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err'd  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranger  to  her  nature,  [fore  ! 
But  why  does  she  complain  !  0,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwiOing  crime, 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd !  [wrong  her. 

Or.  AlarmM ! 

Em.  Indeed,  yon  teemM  to. 

Or.  Sure  you  mistake.    AlaimM !  oh  no,  I 
was  not ; 
There  vna  no  cause — I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  so  slight  a  ground.    Something  you  said. 
But  what,  I  know  not,  of  your  friend. 

Em.  Of  Julia! 

Or.  That  Julia  was  displeas'd — was  it  not  ao^ 
'Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

Em.        •  She  complaint 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How !  that  I  avoid  h»  ^ 

Did  Julia  say  so !  ah !  you  had  forgot— 
It  could  not  be. 

Em,  Wbf  ve  you  terrified! 

Or,  Nd 


MS 
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Not  terrified — I  am  not — but  were  thoee    [ii^ ; 
Her  very  words  1  youinight  mistake  her  mean- 
Did  Julia  saj  Orlando  shunnM  her  presence  t 
Oh !  did  she,  could  she  say  so  ? 

Em.  If  she  did. 

Why  this  disorder  1  there's  no  cause. 

Or.  No  cause  ! 

Oh !  there's  a  cause  of  dearer  worth  than  em- 
pire! 
Quick  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  fair  upbraider ; 
Tell  her  she  wrongs  me,  tell  her  I  would  die 
Rather  than  meet  her  anger.  (EuMmLiti  a  faints.) 

Ah,  she  faints ! 
What  have  I  said  1  curse  my  imprudent  tongue ! 
Look  up,  sweet  innocence  !  my  Emmelina — 
My  gentle  friend,  awake  !  look  up,  fair  creature  ! 
*Tis  your  Orlando  calls. 

Em.  Orlando's  voice ! 

Methougfat  he  talked  of  loye — nay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  is  but  a  weak,  a  very  weak  one  !  [me ; 
I  am  not  well — perhaps  Pve  been  to  blame. 
Spare  my  distress ;  the  error  has  been  mine. 

[Ext/  Emmelina. 

Or.  So  then,  all's  over;   I've  betrayed  my 
secret. 
And  stuck  a  poison'd  dagger  to  her  heart, 
Her  innocent  heart.  Why,  what  a  wretch  am  I ! 
Ruin  approaches — shall  I  tamely  meet  it. 
And  dally  with  destruction  till  it  blast  me  ? 
No,  I  will  fly  thee,  Julia,  fly  for  ever. 
Ah,  fly  !  what  then  becomes  of  Emmelina  1 
Shall  I  abandon  kerf  it  must  be  so ; 
Better  escape  with  this  poor  wreck  of  honour 
Than  hazard  all  by  staying.     Rivers  here  1 

Enter  Rivers. 

Rh.  The   same.    My  other  self!   my  own 
Orlando!   , 
I  came  to  seek  thee  ;  'twas  in  thy  kind  bosom. 
My  sufiering  soul*  reposed  its  secret  cares. 
When  doubts  and  difficulties  stood  before  me : 
And  now,  now  when  my  prosperous  fortune 

shines, 
And  gilds  the  smiling  hour  with  her  bright  beams. 
Shall  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss, 
Defraud  thee  of  thy  portion  of  my  joys,  [them  1 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-eam'd  claim  to  share 

Or.  That  I  have  ever  lov'd  thee,   witness 
Heaven !  ['ing 

That  I  have  thought  thy  friendship  the  best  bles- 
That  mark'd  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Jud^e  of  hearts ! 
Then  think,  O  think  what  anguish  I  endure. 
When  I  declare,  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
That  we  must  part 

Rh.  What  does  Orlando  mean  1 

Or,  That  I  must  leave  thet,  Rivers ;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  [renounce 

Rh.  Thou  hast  been  injur'd ; 

Thy  merit  has  been  slighted :  sure,  my  father. 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  not 
wronff  thee. 

Or.  He  is  all  goodness ;  no— there*is  a  cause- 
Seek  not  to  kiraw  it. 

Rh.  Now,  by  holy  friendship ! 

I  swear  thou  shalt  not  leave  me ;  what,  just  now, 
When  I  have  safely  pass'd  so  many  perils, 
Escap'd  so  many  deatlis,  returned  once  more 


To  the  kind  anns  of  long  desiring  friendship , 

Just  now,  when  I  expected  soch  a  welcome. 

As  happy  souls  in  paradise  bestow 

Upon  a  new  inhabitant,  who  comes 

To  taste  their  blessedness,  you  coldly  tell  mr 

You  will  depart :  it  must  not  be,  Orlando. 

Or.  It  must,  it  must. 

Riv.         Ah,  most !  then  tell  me  wherefore* 

Or.  I  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  of  happineis. 
Nor  shade  the  brighter  beams  of  thy  good  fbrtm 
With  the  dark  suUen  cloud  that  hangs  o'er  nDne 

Riv.  Is   this  the  heart  of  him   I  cali'd  o) 
friend. 
Full  of  the  graceful  weakness  of  afiectioo ! 
How  have  I  known  it  bend  at  my  request ! 
How  lose  the  power  of  obstinate  resistance, 
Because  his  fnend  entreated !    This  Oriando ! 
How  is  he  chang'd  ! 

Or.  Alas,  how  chang'd,  indeed ! 

How  dead  to  every  relish  of  delight ! 
How  chang'd  in  all  but  in  his  love  for  thee ! 
Yet  think  not  that  my  nature  is  srown  harder, 
That  I  have  lost  that  ductile,  yimding  heart ; 
Rivers,  I  have  not— oh !  'tis  ^tll  too  soft ; 
E'en  now  it  melts,  it  bleeds  in  tenderness — 
Farewell !  I  dare  not  trust  myself— 4arewell ! 

Rh   Then  thou  resolv'st  to  go ! 

Or.  This  very  dsf! 

Riv.  What  do  I  hear  1  To-dmy !  It  must  m 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  Julia  mine,     [be 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1 

Riv  This  day  unites  me  to  bet . 

Then  stay  at  least  till  thou  behold'st  her  mice. 

Or.  Impossible  !  another  day  were  ruin. 

Riv.  Then  let  me  fly  to  Julia,  and  coojore  her 
To  bless  me  with  her   hand    this  hour— (hs 

Or.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  !  [mooMflt. 

Riv.  I  will :  in  such  a  cvm 

Surely  she  will  foreeo  the  rigid  forms 
Of  cold  decorum ;  then,  my  best  Orlando ! 
I  shall  receive  my  Julia  from  thy  hand ; 
The  blessing  will  be  doubled  !    I  shall  owe 
The  precious  eift  of  love  to  sacred  friendship ' 

Or.  Canst  thou  bear  this,  my  heart ! 

Riv.  *   Then,  my  Orlaaio. 

Since  thy  unkind  reserve  denies  my  heart 
Its  partnership  in  this  thy  hoard  of  sorrows. 
I  will  not  press  to  know  it ;  thou  shalt  go 
Soon  as  the  holy  priest  has  made  us  one : 
For,  oh  !  'twill  sooth  thee  in  the  hour  of  part::;. 
To  know  I'm  in  possession  of  my  Iove« 
To  think  I'm  bleftt  with  Julia,  to  reflect 
Thou  gav'st  her  to  my  arms,  my  bride !  my  wiiie 

Or.  Ah  !  my  brain  turns  ! 

Riv.  'Tis  as  I  thought ;  TD  try  bim 

(Jjide.1 
Now  answer  me,  Orlando,  and  with  tmth ; 
Hide  nothing   from  thy  friend — doet  thoo  not 
love  1  [besiL 

Or.  Ha !  how  !  I  am  betray'd  !  he  reads  m 

Riv.  Hast  thou,  with  all  that  tenderness  dF 
soul. 
From  love's  infection  kept  thy  yielding  heart  * 
Say,  couldst  thou  bask  in  all  the  blaze  of  beaotr. 
And  never  feel  its  warmth  t — Impossible  I 
Oh  I  I  shall  probe  thy  soul,  till  thou  confess 
The  coiiqu*nnff  fair  one's  name — but  why  en- 
Come,  cimt,  iknow  full  well —  [fass* 
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Or.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  1 

And  knowing,  dost  thou  suffer  me  to  live  1 
And  dost  thou  know  my  guilt,  and  call  me  friend  t 
He  mocks  but  to  destroy  me  ! 

Riv.  Come,  no  more : 

Love  is  a  proud,  an  aibitraxy  god, 
And  will  not  choose  as  rigid  fathers  bid ; 
I  know  that  thine  has  destin'd  for  thy  bride 
A  Tuscan  maid ;  but  hearts  disdain  all  force. 

Or.  How's  this  1  what,  dost  thou  justify  my 
passion] 

Rio.  Applaud  it — glory  in  it — ^will  assist  it. 
She  is  so  fair,  so  worthy  to  be  loT*d, 
That  I  should  be  thy  rival,  were  not  she 
My  sister. 

Or.  How ! 

Rw.  She  is  another  Julia. 

Or.  I  stood  upon  a  fearful  precipice— 
Tm  giddy  still— -oh,  yes  !    I  understand  thee — 
Thy  oeauteous  sister !  what  a  wretch  Pve  been ! 
Oh,  Rivers !  too  much  softness  has  undone  me. 
Yet  I  will  never  "tftong  the  maid  I  love. 
Nor  injure  thee  ;  first  let  Orlando  perish  ! 

Rh.  Be  more  explicit. 

Or.  For  the  present  spare  me. 

Think  not  too  hardly  of  me,  noble  Rivers ! 
I  am  a  man,  and  fuU  of  human  frailties ; 
But  hate  like  hell  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
When  I  am  ready  to  depart  PU  see  thee, 
Clear  all  my  long  accounts  of  love  and  honour. 
Remove  thy  doimts,  embrace  thee,  and  expire. 

[Exit  Oblando. 

Manet  Rivers. 

Rto.  It  must  be  so— to  what  excess  he  loves 

her ! 
Vet  wherefore  not  demand  her  1  for  his  birth 
May  claim  alliance  with  the  proudest  fortune. 
Sure  there's  some  hidden  cause— perhaps— ah, 

no !  [suspicion ; 

Turn  from  that  thought,  my  soul !  'twas  vile 
And  I  could  hate  the  heart  which  but  conceived  it. 
*Tis  true   their  faiths  are  different — then  his 

father. 
Austere  and  rigid,  dooms  him  to  another. 
That  must  not  be— these  bars  shall  be  remov'd ; 
rU  serve  him  with  my  life,  nor  taste  of  bliss 
'  Till  I  have  sought  to  bless  the  friend  I  love. 

[ExU. 

Re-enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1  wed  her  perhaps  this 

hour! 
Hasten  the  rites  for  me  ?  /  giye  her  to  him  1 
/  stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  bliss  1 
/  live  a  patient  witness  of  their  joy  1       [blood. 
First  let  this  dagger   drink  my  heart's  warm 
(  Takes  a  dagger  from  hU  botomt  then  aeee  Julia.  ) 
The  sorceress  comes !  oh,  there's  a  charm  about 

her  [live. 

Which  holds  my  hand,  and  makes  me  wish  to 
I  shudder  at  her  sight !  open,  thou  earth, 
And  save  me  from  the  peril  of  her  charms  ! 

{Puts  up  the  dagger.) 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  Methougfat  I  heard  the  ciy  of  one  in 

pain; 
Vol.  I 


From  hence  it  came ;  ah,  me  !  my  lord  Orlando ! 
What  means  that  sigh  t  that  agonizing  voice  ? 
Those  groans  which  rend  your  heart  1  those 

frantic  looks  1 
Indeed  I'm  terrified.    What  would  you  do  1 

Or.  {furiously.)  Die ! 

Julia.  Talk  you  of  death  1  renounce  the  fatal 
Live  for  my  sake,  Orlando.  [thought ; 

Or.  For  thy  sake! 

That  were  indeed  a  cause  to  live  for  a^s. 
Would  nature  but  extend  the  narrow  limits 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

Julia.  And  for  the  sake 

Of  Rivers  ;  live  for  both ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  would  delay  your  purpos'd  parting ; 
His  happiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  absent. 
Will  be  but  half  complete. 

Or.  Is  it  to-night  1 

This  marriage,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  ^ 

Julia.  It  18,  and  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or.  No.— I'll  stay. 

Since  you  command,  stay  and  expire  before  you. 

Julta.  What  mean  you  1 

Or.  That  I'll  perish  at  the  feet 

Of — Rivers. 

Julia.  Tell  your  sorrows  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  his  faithful  breast  repose  the  weight 
That  presses  you  to  earth. 

Or.  Tell  Aim  ?   Tell  Rivers  ? 

Is  he  not  yours  1    Does  not  the  priest  now  wait 
To  make  you  one  1   Then  do  not  mock  me  thus  : 
What  leisure  can  a  happy  bridegroom  find 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  as  I  am  t 
You  hate  me,  JuUa. 

Julia.  Hate  you  !  how  you  wrong  me  ! 

Live  to  partako  our  joy. 

Or.  Hope  you  for  joy  1 

Julia.  Have  I  not  cause  1    Am  I  not  lov*d 
by  Rivers  1 
Rivers,  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sex  ! 
Whose  valour  fabled  heroes  ne'er  surpassed, 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  charm  the 
Whose  graces  are  the  wonder  of  our  sex,  [old  ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or.  Enough !  enough ! 

O  spare  this  prodigality  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if  you  would  not  here  behold  me 
Stretch'd  at  your  feet  a  lifeless  bloody  corpse, 
Promise  what  I  shall  now  request. 

Julia.  Wliat  is  it  1 

Or.  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  longer. 
You  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Julia.  Ah !  defer  it ! 

Impossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think  t 

Or.  No  matter  what ;  'tis  for  his  sake  I  ask  it : 
His  peace,  his  happiness,  perhaps  his  life 
Depends  on  what  I  ask. 

Julia.  His  life  !  the  Ufe  of  Bivfrs ! 

Some  dreadful  thought  seems  lab'ring  in  youi 
Explain  this  horrid  mystery.  [Ueast , 

Or,  I  dare  not. 

If  you  comply,  before  to-morrow's  dawn, 
All  will  be  well,  the  danger  past :  then  finidi 
These — happy  nuptials  :  but  if  yon  refuse. 
Tremble  for  him  you  love ;  the  altar'a  self 
Will  be  no  safeguard  from  a  madman's  rage. 

Julia.  What  ra^  1  what  madman  1  what  re* 
morseless  y«Uain  1 
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OrUndo—wiU  no*  jou  protect  jonr  friend ! 
Think  how  he  lores  yoo---he  wodd  die  for  7( 
Then  sare  him,  on  mj  knees  I  beg  yon  save 
him —  {KneeU.) 

Oh  !  guard  my  Rivers  from  this  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  lore  him — ask  no  more, 
Bnt  promise  in  the  awfol  face  uf  heaven. 
To  oo  what  I  request — and  promise  further. 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

JuluL  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Or.  *Tis  to  preserve  him  that  I  ask  it :  promise. 
Or  see  me  fall  before  yon. 

(He  irtuoM  tkedagger^  she  sttU  kneeling.) 

Julia.  I  do  promise. 

Hide,  hide  that  deadly  weapon — I  do  promise. 

{Ri9e9.) 
How  wild  yon  look !  von  tremble  more  than  L 
V\\  call  my  Rivers  hither. 

Or.  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  in  your  nature,  Julia, 
Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
Do  not  expose  me  to  the  strong  temptation 
Wliich  now  assaults  me. — ^Yet  yon  are  not  gone. 

JuUtL.  Be  more  composed ;  I  leave  you  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

(.4«  she  goes  ouL)  His  noble  mind  is  shaken  from 

What  may  these  transports  mean !  heay'n  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

As  JoLiA  goes  mU,  enier  Bbbtkaitd  ;  he  speaks 

hddnd. 

Ber.  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  face ;  she 
weeps. 
He  seems  di8order*d. — Now,  to  learn  the  cause, 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance. 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.     {He  listens.) 

Or.  {after  a  pause.)    And  is  she  gone  1 
Her  parting  words  shot  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  1 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  starting  tear 
Fiird  her  bright  eye ;  she  left  me  with  regret — 
She  own'd  it  too. 

Ber.  *TwiUdo. 

( Comes  forward.)  What  have  you  done  ? 

The  charming  Julia  is  dissolved  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  are  quenched  in  floods  of  tears ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confessed  it. 

Or.  For  me  1   what  sayst  thou  1  Julia  weep 
for  me ! 
Yet  she  is  gentle,  and  she  would  have  wept 
For  thee ;  for  any  who  but  seem*d  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful ! 

Or.  How  1 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge. 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or.  What  did  she  say  1     What  didst  tboa 
hear,  good  Bertrand  ? 
Speaker!*™  on  fire. 

Ber.  It  u  not  safe  to  tell  you. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 

Or.  SUy, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendship. 

Ber.  That  threat  unlocks  my  tongue ;  imoat 

not  lose  thee. 

Sweet  Julia  wept,  clasped  her  frur  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,         [cried, 

Robb  1  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

she  started, 


Would  have  iecaU*d  her  wotds,  bfaMh'd,  and 
retired.  [lay  ni>- 

Or.  No  more ;  thoa  shalt  not  tempt  as  lo 
Deny  what  thou  haai  said,  deny  it  quickly. 
Ere  I  am  quite  midoDe ;  £ar,  cih  !  I  fed 
Retreating  virtue  touches  ita  last  post. 
And  my  bat  soul  now  veigca  oq  aeatniction. 
Bertzand !  she  promised  to  defer  the  nsarn^c. 

Ber.  Then  my  point's  gainM ;  that  will  mke 
Rivers  jealoos.  {Anie ; 

She  loves  you. 

Or.  No ;  and  eveo  if  siie  did 

I  have  no  hope. 

Ber.  Yon  are  too  acrapalons. 

Be  bold,  and  be  auccessfril ;  rare  of  this, 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  soodct  pardons 
Than  that  of  which  her  beaulj  is  the  caose. 

Or.  Shall  1  u.^fraud  my  friend  1  he  blsd  M 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Of  all  that  makes  the  happiiiess  of  hia! 
And  yet  her  beautj  might  excuse  a  febahood. 
Nay,  almost  sanctify  a  peijnzy. 
Perdition's  in  that  thought — *twas  bora  in  hdL 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  reason's  lost. 
And  love,  and  rase,  and  jealousy,  and  hooooi. 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  and  tear  my  sooL  [EaL 

Manet  BxaTaAKD. 

Ber.  Rave  on,  and  beat    thy  wings ;  pair 
bird !  thou'rt  lim*d. 
And  vain  will  be  thy  struggles  to  get  kwse. 
How  much  your  very  honest  men  lack  ^mdoKr  / 
Though  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale. 
Yet  place  but  indiscretion  in  the  other. 
In  worldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
That  sinffle  folly  wei^  the  balance  down, 
W^hile  all  the  ascendmg  virtues  kick  the  ba 
Here's  this  Orlando  now,  of  rareet  parts. 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kaad. 
As  inexperience  of  the  world  can  make  hia ; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weakness,  this  immrvdemt* 
Pull  down  unheara-of  plagues  upon  his  bead. 
And  snare  his  heedless  soul  beyond  rrdfmpom ; 
While  dull,  unfeeling  hearta,  and  frtnen  spiziti, 
Sordidly  safe,  secure  because  nntenqtted. 
Look  up,  and  wonder  at  the  generoos  crims 
They  wanted  wit  to  frame,  and  sools  to  dart. 

ACT  IV. 

SciNB— -An  Apartment. 

Em.  How  many   ways  there  are  of  baif 
wretched! 
The  ayenues  to  happiness  how  few  ? 
When  will  this  boaj,  fluttering  heut  be  stiBI 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  mon! 
E'en  now  it  shudders  with  a  dire  ptesaga 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
Ent'ring,  I  saw  my  venerable  feUier 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Coont  Oihmda; 
Shame  and  confusion  fill'd  Orlando's  m. 
While  stem  resentment  fir*d  my  fether's  cheek. 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  oo  his  bioir! 
But,  O !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  clald ;  and  nov 
The  terror  of  his  look  is  lost  m  lof«» 
In  fond,  paternal  love. 
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(Snter  GnLOPOBB. 

Guild.  Come  to  my  aims, 

And  there  conceal  that  penetrating  eye, 
Lest  it  should  read  what  I  would  hide  for  ever, 
Would  hide  from  all,  but  most  would  hide  from 

thee — 
Thy  father's  grief,  his  shame,  his  rase,  his  tears. 

t!m.  Tears !  heaven  and  earth  T  see  if  he 
does  not  weep !  [my  eyes 

Guild.  He  who  has  drawn  this  sorrow  from 
Shall  pay  me  back  again  in  tears  of  blood. 
^Tis  for  thy  sake  I  weep. 

Em.  Ah,  weep  for  me  ! 

Hear,  heaven,  and  judge  ;  hear,  heaven,  and 
If  any  crime  of  mine —  [punish  me  ! 

OuUd.  Thou  art  all  innocence  ; 

Just  what  a  parent's  fondest  wish  would  frame ; 
No  fault  of  tmne  e'er  stain'd  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blush'd,  it  was  to  hear  thy  virtues, 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine  :  and  if  I  wept. 
It  was  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven. 
That  made  me  father  of  a  child  like  thee. 
Orlando — 

Em.  What  of  hun  t 

Guild.  I  cannot  tell  thee ; 

An  honest  riiame,  a  virtuous  pride  forbids. 

Em.  Oh,  speak!  [father! 

Guild.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  and  spare  thy 

Em.  'Tis  possible  I  can — and  yet  I  will  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  have  sense  to  hear. 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — nay,  never  turn  away  ; 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief  t 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds ; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  what  we  feel, 
But  who  can  tell  the  end  of  what  we  fear  ? 
Grief  mourns  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known. 
But  fear  runs  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 

Guild.  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it. 
My  child ! — he  has — Orlando  has  refus'd  thee. 

Em.  {after  a  long  pause.)  'Tis  well — 'tis  very 
well — 'tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo. 

Guild.  Oh,  there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
Which  mocks  all  language.     Speak,  reUeve  thy 

heart. 
Thy  bursting  heart ;  thy  father  cannot  bear  it. 
Am  I  a  man  ?  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes ! 
I  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant. 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

Em.  See,  I  am  calm ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear ; 
The  warrior  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero  ! 

Guild,  {emhracea  her.)   My  fflorious  child! 
now  thou  art  mine  indeed ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter, 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.     And  yet  I  fear. 
For,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soul, 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  horrors. 

Em.  I  will  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Methinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  refus'd ! 
Refused !  It  is  a  harsh,  ungrateful  sound ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  found  a  softer  term  of  scorn. 
And  have  I  then  been  held  so  cheap  1  Refus'd  1 
Been  treated  like  the  light  ones  of^my  sex, 
Held  uu  to  sale  t  been  offer'd«  and  refused  1 


Long  have  i  known  thy  lore.    I 
thought  it  mutual ; 
I  met  him-^alk'd  of  marriage^ 

Em.  Ah !  no  more : 

I  am  rejected  ;^^oes  not  that  suffice  1 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortifying  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  and  when. 
And  do  not  parcel  out  thy  daughter's  shame. 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  change  the  fact. 
No  arts  of  speech  can  varnish  o'er  my  shame  ; 
Orlando  has  refus'd  me. 

Gudd.  VUlain!  viUain! 

He  shall  repent  this  outzage. 

Em.  liunk  no  more  on't : 

I'll  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud. 
As  gentle  spirits  still  are  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  slight  or  killing  scorn  assails  them 
Come,  virgin  du^nity,  come,  femide  pride, 
Come,  wounded  modesty,  come,  slighted  love, 
Come,   conscious  worth,  come  too,  O  black 

despair ! 
Support  me,  arm  me,  fill  me  with  my  wrongs '    ^ 
Sustain  this  feeble  spirit !     Tes,  my  faUier, 
But  for  thy  share  in  this  sad  tale  of  shame, 
I  think  I  could  have  home  it. 

Guild.  Thou  hast  a  brother ; 

He  shall  assert  thy  cause. 

Em.  First  strike  me  dead — 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  my  spirit. 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  breaking  heart. 
Hear   my   fond  pleading— eave  me  from  that 

curse; 
Thus  I  adjure  thee  by  th^  dearest  ties   (kneels) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  names 
Of  parent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  joys 
These  tender  chains  have  yielded,  I  adjure  thee 
Breathe  not  this  fatal  secret  to  my  brother  ; 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  thai  consummate,  perfect  ruiB ! 
Conceive  the  mighty  wo^I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[Exit  Emhxuna 

Guild.  What  art  thou,  life  1  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promiser,  who  never  mean'st  to  pay ! 
This  beatmg  storm  will  crush  my  feeble  age ! 
Yet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  mm. 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  he  is  happy ; 
His  ardent  wishes  will  this  day  be  crown'd ; 
He  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  in  him,  at  least. 
My  soul  will  yet  taste  comfort.— -See,  he's  here  -. 
He  seems  disorder'd. 

Enter  Rivxbs  {not  seeing  Guildfobd.) 

Riv.  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devise. 
Not  all  the  leagues  combined  hell  might  form. 
Could  shake  her  steady  soul. 

Guild.  What  means  my  son  ^ 

Where  is  thy  bride  1 

Riv.  0,  name  her  not ! 

Guild.  Not  name  her  1 

Riv.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  of  her ; 

Would  I  could  help  it  f— Julia !  oh,  my  .luUa ! 
Curse  my  fond  tongue !  I  said  I  would  not  name 
I  did  nut  think  to  do  it,  but  my  heart        [her ; 
Is  full  ofhei  idea;  herlov*d  image 
So  fills  my  soul,  it  shuts  out  other  ihooghts ; 
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My  lipt  reffolring  not  to  frame  Um  ■oond, 
Dwell  on  her  name,  and  all  mj  talk  ia  JuJia ! 

Guild.  Tie  as  it  should  be;  ere  the  mid- 
night bell 
Sound  in  thy  raptared  ear,  this  charming  Julia 
WiU  be  thy  w^. 

Riv.  No. 

Guild.  Howl 

Rh.  She  has  refused. 

Cruild.  Say  St  thou  t 

Riv.  She  has. 

Guild.  Why,  who  would  be  a  father  ! 

Who  that  could  guess  the  wretchedness  it  brines, 
But  would  entreat  of  heaven  to  write  him  child- 
less ! 

Riv.  Twas  but  a  little  hour  ago  we  parted, 
As  happy  lovers  should ;  but  wh«i  again 
I  souflht  her  presence,  with  impntient  haste, 
Told  her  the  priest,  the  altar,  all  was  ready ; 
She  blushed,  sne  wept,  and  vowed  it  could  not  be ; 
That  reasons  of  importance  to  our  peace 
Forbade  the  nuptial  rites  to  be  performed 
Before  to-morrow. 

Guild.  She  consents  to-morrow ! 

She  but  defers  the  marriage,  not  declines  it. 

Rh.  Mere  subterfuge  !  mere  female  artifice  ! 
What  reason  should  forbid  our  instant  union  t 
Wherefore  to-morrow  1  wherefore  not  to-night t 
What  difference  could  a  few  short  hours  have 

madel 
Or  if  they  could,  why  not  avow  the  cause  t 

Guild.  I  have  grown  old  in  camps,  have  lived 
in  courts ; 
The  toils  of  bright  ambition  have  I  known, 
WooM  ffreatness  and  enJoyM  it,  till  disgust 
FoUowM  possession  ;  still  I  fondly  look'd 
Through  the  false  perspective  for  distant  joy, 
Hop^d  for  the  hour  of  honoural^  ease. 
When,  safe  from  all  the  storms  and  wrecks  of 
My  shattered  bark  at  rest,  I  might  enjoy     [fate. 
An  old  man*s  blessings,  liberty  and  leisure. 
Domestic  happiness  and  smiling  peace. 
The  hour  of  age  indeed  is  com^  !  I  feel  it ; 
Feel  it  in  all  its  sorrows,  pains,  and  cares ; 
But  where,  oh  whereas  th*  untasted  peace  it 
promised  1  [Exit  Guildpobd. 

Riv.  I  would  not  deeper  wound  my  father's 
peace  ; 
But  hide  the  secret  cause  of  my  resentment. 
Till  all  be  known  ;  and  yet  I  know  too  much. 
It  must  be  so— his  grief,  his  sudden  parting : 
Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  perceive  at  once — 
But  friendship  blinded  me,  and  love  betray'd. 
Bertrand  was  right,  he  told  me  she  was  chsnged. 
And  would,  on  some  pretence,  delay  the  mar- 
riage; 
I  hop'd  *twss  malice  all. — Yonder  she  comes, 
Dissolved  in  tears  ;  I  cannot  see  them  fall, 
And  be  a  man ;  I  will  not,  dare  not  meet  her ; 
Her  blandishments  would  sooth  me  to  false 

peace,  "" 

And  if  she  asked  it,  I  should  pardon  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  Stay,  Rivers  I  stay,  barbarian !  hear 
me  speak ! 
Return,  inhuman  ! — best  belov'd  !  return  : 
Oh .  I  will  tell  thee  all,  restore  thy  peace. 


Kneel  at  thy  feet,  and  see  fcr  thy  fofgiT< 
He  hears  me  not — alas  !  he  wiU  not  t^ar. 
Break,  thou  poor  heart,  since  Rivers  is  nnldii 

Enter  OsLAKDa 

Or.  Julia  in  tears ! 

JuUa.  Alas !  jcn  have  nndone  bc  ! 

Behold  the  wretched  victui  of  her  promise ! 
I  ur^ed,  at  your  request,  the  fatal  suit 
Which  has  destroyed  my  peace ;    Riven  tat- 
And  I  am  wretched  !  [pects  bk; 

Or.  Better  'tis  to  vreep 

A  temporary  ill,  than  weep  for  ever  ; 
That  anguish  must  be  mine. 

Julia.  Ha  !  weep  for  CTer' 

Can  they  know  wretchedness,  who  know  ooc 
love!  [honour! 

Or.  Not  love !  oh  cruel   friendship !  tjnnt 

JtUia.  Friendship!   alas,  how  cold  art  thoo 
to  love ! 

Or.  Too  well  I  know  it ;  both  alike  destroy  mc, 
I  am  the  slave  of  both,  and,  mure  than  either. 
The  slave  of  honour. 

Julia.  If  you  then  have  fell 

The  bitter  agonies — 

Or.  Talk  you  of  agonies! 

You  who  are  lov*d  again  !  No  !  they  are  mine. 
Mine  are  the  agonies  of  hopeless  passion  ; 
Yes,  I  do  love — I  dote,  I  die  for  love  ! 

(falU  at  her  feet. )  Julia ! 

Julia.  How  1 

Or.  Nay,  never  start — I  know  I  am  a  viOaJD! 
I  know  thy  hand  is  destined  to  another. 
That  other  too  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To  whom  I  owe  my  hfe  !  Yes,  I  adore  thee; 
Spite  of  the  black  ingratitude,  adore  thee ; 
I  dote  upon  my  friend,  and  yet  betray  him ; 
Pm  bound  to  Emmelina,  yet  forsake  her ; 
I  honour  virtue,  while  I  loUow  guilt ; 
I  love  the  noble  Rivers  more  than  life, 
But  Julia  more  than  honour. 

Julia.  Hold!  astonishment 

Has  seaPd  my  lips ;  whence  sprung  this  mfla> 

Or.  (rises.)  From  despair,      [strous  dariD|! 

Julia.  Wliat  can  you  hope  from  mt  ^ 

Or.  Hope !  nothing. 

I  would  not  auffht  receive,  aught  hope  butdeatk 
Think'st  thou  1  need  reproach  1  think*st  tboo  I 
To  be  reminded  that  my  lovers  a  crime  1  [need 
That  every  moral  tie  forbids  my  passion  1 
But  though  I  know  that  heaven  has  plagues  ia 

store, 
Yet  mark — I  do  not,  will  not,  can't  repent ; 
I  do  not  even  wish  to  love  thee  leas  ; 
I  glory  in  my  crime  :  pernicious  beauty  ! 
Come,  triumph  in  thy  power,  complete  my  woes. 
Insult  me  with  the  praises  of  my  rival. 
The  man  on  earth — ^whom  most  I  ought  to  love ! 

Julia.  I  lesve  thee  to  remorse,  and  to  that 
Thy  crime  demands,  (going.)  [pemtencs 

Or.  A  moment  stay. 

Julia.  1  dare  not 

Or.  Hear  all  my  rival's  worth,  and  all  mj 
The  unsuspecting  Rivers  sent  me  to  thee,  [guilt 
To  plead  his  cause ;  I  basely  broke  my  trust. 
And,  hke  a  villain,  pleaded  for  myself. 

Julia.  Did  hel    Did  Riversi  llien  he  lofcs 
Quick  let  me  seek  him  out.  [me 
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Or.  {Ukts  <mi  Uu  iMggtr,)   Yim  Uke  thii 

dagger ; 
Had  you  not  forced  it  from  my  hand  to-day, 
I  had  not  liv'd  to  know  thii  giul^  moment ; 
Take  it,  present  it  to  the  happy  Rivers ; 
Tell  him  to  plunge  it  in  a  traitor's  heart ; 
Tell  him  his  friend,  Orlando,  is  that  traitor ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  forg'd  the  ffuilty  tale  ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  was  the  only  foe 
Who  at  the  altar  would  have  murder'd  RiTers, 
And  then  have  died  himself. 
Julia.  Farewell — repent^-^hink  better. 

[Exit  Julia. 
(ill  the  goet  mUf  he  still  looks  after  her.) 

Enter  Ritsrs. 

Hiv.  Turn,  villain,  turn ! 

Or.  Ha !  Rivers  here  1 

Riv.  Yes,  Rivers. 

Or.  Gape  wide,  thou  friendly  earth,  for  ever 
hide  ma! 
Rise  Alps,  ye  cnishinff  mountains,  bury  me  ! 

Riv.  Nay,  turn,  look  on  me. 

Or.  Rivers  !  oh,  I  cannot, 

f  dare  not,  I  have  wrongM  thee. 

Riv.  Doubly  wrong'd  me  ; 

Thy  complicated  crimes  cry  out  for  vengeance. 

Or.  Take  it. 

Riv.  But  I  would  take  it  as  a  man. 

Draw.        (Rivers  draws.) 

Or.  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

Riv.  Not  fight  1 

Why,  thou'rt  a  coward  too  as  well  as  villain  : 
I  shall  despise  as  well  as  hate  thee. 

Or.  Do ; 

Yet  wrong  me  not,  for  if  I  am  a  coward 
*Tis  but  to  thee :  there  does  not  breathe  the 
Thyself  excepted,  who  durst  call  me  so,  [man. 
And  hve  ;  but,  oh  !  'tis  sure  to  heaven  and  thee, 
I  am  the  veriest  coward  guilt  e'er  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  revenge  thyself ; 
Strike! 

Riv.  No,  not  stab  thee  like  a  base  assassin. 
But  meet  thee  as  a  foe. 

Or.  Think  of  my  wrongs. 

Riv.  I  feel  them  here. 

Or.  Think  of  my  treachery. 

Riv.   Oh,  wherefore  wast  thou  false  1   how 
have  I  lov'd  thee  ! 

Or.  Of  that  no  more  :  think  of  thy  father's 
X  Emmelina's  wrongs —  [grief, 

Riv.  Provoke  me  not. 

Or.  Of  Julia— 

Riv.  Ha !  I  shall  forget  my  honour, 

And  do  a  brutal  violence  upon  thee. 
Would  tarnish  mv  fair  fame.    Villain  and  cow- 
Traitor  !  will  nothing  rouse  thee  1  [ard  ! 

Or.  {drawing.^  Swelling  heart ! 

Yet  this  I  have  deserv'd,  all  this,  ai^  more. 

As  they  prepare  to  fights  enter  Em m xuna  hastily. 

Em.  Lend  me  your  swiftness,  lightnings — 
'tis  too  late. 
See,  they're  engaged— oh  no— they  live,  both 
Hold,  cruel  men !  [live ! 

Riv.  Unlucky !  'tis  my  sister. 

Em.  Ye  meo  of  blo<Kl !  if  yet  you  have  not 
Ail  lense  of  human  kindness,  love,  or  pity '  [lost 


If  ever  you  were  dear  to  one  another ; 
If  ever  you  desire  or  look  for  mercy. 
When,  in  the  wild  extremity  of  anguish. 
You  supplicate  that  Judge  who  has  declared 
That  veiigeance  is  his  own — oh,  hear  me  now  \ 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whom  misery  has  made 
bold ;  [souls. 

Spare,  spare  each  other's  life — spare  your  own 

Or.  {to  Rivers.)  Thou  shouldst  have  struck 
at  once  !  0,  tardy  hand !        [curtail'd  : 

Em.  Does  death  want  engines  1  is  his  power 
Has  fell  disease  forgotten  to  destroy  ! 
Are  there  not  pestilence  and  spotted  plagues, 
Devoonim  deluges,  consuming  fires. 
Earthquakes,  volcanoes,  hurricanes,  and  famine, 
That  man  must  perish  by  the  hand  of  man  1 
Nay,  to  complete  the  horror,  friend  by  friend  1 

Riv.  \^liat !  shall  I  then  endure  this  outrage 
tamely  1  [Isre 

Em.  No. — If  you  covet  death ;  if  you're  in 
With  slaughter  and  destruction— does  not  war 
Invite  you  to  her  banner  1    Far  and  wide 
Her  dire  dominion  reaches.— There  seek  death. 
There  fall  without  a  crime.     There,  where  no 
No  individual  rage,  no  private  wrong,       [hate. 
Arms  man  against  his  brother. — Not  as  here. 
Where  both  are  often  murderers  in  the  act; 
In  the  foul  purpose — always. 

Riv.  Is  honour  nothinv  1 

Em.  Honour  !  O,  yes,  I  know  him.     'Tis  a 
phantom ; 
A  shadowy  figure  wanting  bulk  and  life , 
Who,  having  nothing  solid  in  himself. 
Wraps  his  thin  form  in  Virtue*s  plunder'd  robe. 
And  steals  her  title.     Honour !  'tis  the  fiend 
Who  feeds  on  orphans'  tears  and  widows'  groans 
And  slakes  his  impious  thirst  in  brothers  blood 
Honour  !  why,  'tis  the  primal  law  of  hell ! 
The  grand  device  to  people  the  dark  realms 
With  noble  spirits,  who,  but  for  this  curst  honour; 
Had  been  at  peace  on  earth,  or  bless'd  in  heaven. 
With  this  false  honour.  Christians  have  no  com- 
Religion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Or.  {throws  away  his  sword.)  An  angel  speaks, 
and  angels  claim  obedience. 

Riv.  {to  Orlando.)  This  is  the  heart  thoo 
hast  wrong'd. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  Orlando.)       I  pity  thee ; 
Calamity  has  taught  me  how  to  pity  : 
Before  I  knew  distress,  my  heart  was  hard ; 
But  now  it  melts  at  every  touch  of  wo  ; 
And  wholesome  sufferings  bring  it  back  to  virtue. 
Rivers,  he  once  was  good  and  just  like  thee : 
Who  shall  be  proud,  and  think  he  stands  secure. 
If  thy  Orlando's  false  1 

Riv.  Think  of  his  crime. 

Em,  Oh,  think  of  his  temptation !  think  'twae 
Julia ;  * 

Thf  heart  could  not  resist  her ;  how  should  his  f 
It  is  the  very  error  of  his  friendship. 
Your  souls  were  fram'd  so  very  much  alike, 
He  could  not  choose  but  to  love  whom  Rivers 
lov'd.  [like  this  f 

Or.  Think'st  thou  there  is  in  death  a  pang 
Strike,  my  brave  friend!  be  sudden  and  be 
Death,  which  is  terrible  te  kuppy  men,  [silent 
To  me  will  be  a  blessing :  I  have  lost  [friend  ; 
All  that  eould  make  life  deer;  I've  tost  iqf 
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Pye  ttabb*d  the  peace  of  mind  of  thtt  fair  crea- 
[  have  8urviT*d  my  honour  :  this  ia  dying  !  [tore, 
The  mournful  fondneaa  of  officioua  lore 
Will  plant  no  thoma  upon  my  dying  ptUow ; 
No  preciooa  teara  embalm  my  memory, 
But  coraea  follow  it. 

Em,  ,  See,  Rivera  melta ; 

He  pitiea  thee. 

Or.  Ill  apare  thy  noble  heart 

Hie  pain  of  puniahing ;  Orlando'a  aelf 
Revengea  both. 

{Goet  to  ttab  kimtelf  tpitk  the  dagger.) 

Em,  Barbarian  !  kill  me  firat. 

Riv.  {snaickmg  the  dagger.)  Thou  ahalt  not 
die !  I  awear  I  love  thee  still : 
rhat  aecret  aympathy  which  long  haa  bound  ua, 
^leada  for  thy  Ufe  with  aweet  but  atrong  en- 
treaty. 
Fhon  ahalt  repair  the  wronga  of  that  dear  aaint, 
And  be  again  my  friend. 

Or.  Oh,  hear  ma, 

Em.  No. 

1  cannot  atoop  to  live  on  charity, 
And  what  but  charity  ia  love  compelled  1 
IVe  been  a  weak,  a  fond,  believing  woman, 
.\nd  creduloua  beyond  my  aex'a  aoftneaa : 
But  with  the  weakneas,  Tve  the  pride  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  paaaion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all. 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearts  that  love  weD,  love  long ;  they  love  but 
once.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  haat  deatroyed,  my  honour'a 
iShe  who  aapired  to  gain  Orlando'a  heart. 
Shall  never  owe  Orlimdo*a  hand  to  pitv. 

\ExU  Emmblina. 

Or.  {m^Ur  a  f€Mse.)  And  I  atill  L-*e  ! 

Riv.  Farewell !  ahoa!(?  T  aCay  \%fw<grr 

I  might  forget  my  vow. 

Or.  Yet  hoar  me.  Riven. 

l&xit  RivsBa,  QwuLKoo  jdiomng,  j 

Enter  Bbbteucd  on  the  other  side.  i 

Ber,  How*a  thia  1  my  fortune  faila  me,  both 

alive ! 
1  thought  by  atirring  Rivera  to  thia  quarrel, 
There  waa  at  leaat  an  equal  chance  againat  him. 
(  work  inviaibly,  and,  like  the  tempter. 
My  agency  ia  aeen  in  ita  effecta. 
Well,  honest  Bertrand !  now  for  Julia*f  letter. 
( Takes  out  a  Utter.)  Thia  fond  epiatle  of  a  love- 

aick  maid« 
Tve  awom  to  give,  but  did  not  awear  to  ytbtom. 
**  Give  it  my  k>ve,**  aaid  ahe,  "  my  deareat  lord !" 
Rivera,  ahe  meant ;  there*a  no  addreaa— that'a 

lucky. 
Then  where*s  the  barm  ?  Orlando  ia  a  lord 
.\8  well  ay^Rivers,  lovea  her  too  aa  well. 
(Breaks  open  the  Utter.)  I  muat  admire  your 

style — ^your  pardon,  fair  one. 
{Runs  over  it.)  I  tread  in  air— methinka  I bmah 

the  atara,  [me.-— 

And  spurn  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There *s  not  a  word  but  fits  Orlando*a  caae 
\s  well  aa  Rivera' ; — tender  to  eiceaa  [leaa ; 
No  name — 'twill  do ;  hia  faith  in  me  ia  bound- 
Then,  aa  the  brave  are  atill,  he's  unanapeeting. 
And  creduloua  beyond  a  woman'a  weakneaa. 


{€hmg  out  he  spies  thg  dagger.)  Orlando's  4^ 

ger !  ha  !  'tis  greatly  thoo^it. 
Thia  may  do  noUe  aerviee  ;  aiich  a  acheae ! 
My  genina  caichea  fire  !  the  bright  idea 
Is  forma  I  at  once,  and  fit  for  instant  action. 

[Bat 

ACT  V. 

ScsNB — The  Garden. 

Ber.   'Twas  here  we  were  to  meet ;  wkoa 
doea  he  stay  t 
Thia  compound  of  strange  contradicting  parts, 
Too  flexible  for  virtue,  yet  too  virtnooa 
To  make  a  flourishing,  aucceaafiil  villain  ! 
Conscience  !  be  still,  preach  not  remorse  to  v« ' 
Remorse  is  for  the  Inckleaa,  failing  viUain. 
He  who  succeeds  rqwnta  not ;  penitence 
Is  but  another  name  for  ill  succeaa. 
Waa  Nero  penitent  when  Rome  waa  bnrat  1 
No  ;  but  had  Nero  been  a  petty  villain, 
Subject  to  lawa  and  liable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  n  penitent. 
He  comes. — Thia  paper  makea  him  all  my  out. 

Enter  Oblando. 

Or.  At  length  thia  wretched,  tempeat-beaUs 
bark 
Seems  to  have  found  ita  haven  :  I'm  resolved ; 
My  wavering  principlea  are  fixed  to  hooosr ; 
Mv  virtue  gathers  force,  my  mind  growa  strong, 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  precioua  eameat  of  retoming  peace. 

ner.  Who  feela  aecure,  atanda  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  (Asti^.) 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  to  aee  you  thus : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  aake ! 
My  love  for  you  haa  warped  my  honest  nature. 
And  fnendahip  haa  infringed  on  higher  dutica 

Or.  It  waa  a  generous  fitnlt 

Ber.  Yet  'twas  a  CbIl 

Oh  for  a  flmty  heart  that  kcow«  no  weakness, 
But  moyth  tight  onward,  unsedoc'u  by  fiieaiu- 
And  all  the  vreak  sffectioiis !  [«iip 

Or.  Hear  me,  Bertraiii' 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  aloee 
Can  prop  my  atagg'ring  virtue. 

Ber.  Yoa'ro  reaolv'd : 

Then  Julia's  favoura  come  too  late  : 

Or.  What  ftvoon! 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing :   I  renounce  thess  wssk 
afiectiona ; 
They  have  misled  ua  both.     I  too  repent, 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  JiUia. 

Or.  liCtter !  what  letter  1    Julia  inite  to  Bie 
I  will  not  aee  it.     What  would  Rivera  say ! 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  life ; — ^I  will  not  aee  it 

Ber.  I  do  not  mean  you  should :  nay,  I  refos'd 
To  bring  it  3rou. 

Or.  Refiis'd  to  bring  the  letter ! 

Ber.  Yes,  I  refus'd  at  first. 

Or.^  Then  thon  hast  brought  it  1 

My  fa'ithful  Bertrand  ! —  come. 

Ber.  'Twere  best  not  aee  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  reed  mj  Joia't 
letter ! 
An  empire  ahoold  not  brifie  me  to  fertMar. 
Come,  come. 
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Ber.        Alas,  how  frail  is  human  TirtTie ! 
My  resolution  melts,  and  thoueh  I  mean  not 
To  trust  you  with  the  letter,  f  must  tell  you 
With  what  a  thousand,  thousand  charms  she 
gave  it.  [it, 

**  Take  this,"  said  she,  <*  and,  as  Orlando  reads 
Attend  to  every  accent  of  his  voice ; 
Watch  every  little  motion  of  his  eye  ;  . 
Mark  if  it  sparkles  ¥rhen  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
If  when  he  speaks,  poor  Julia  be  the  theme  ; 
If  when  he  sif  hs,  his  bosom  heave  for  Julia : 
Note  every  trifling  act,  each  little  look, 
For,  oh !  of  what  importance  is  the  least 
To  those  who  love  like  me  !" 

Or.  Delicious  poison  ! 

0  how  it  taints  my  soul !  five  me  the  letter. 

(Bbktrand  offers  i/,  Orlando  refuses.) 
Ha  !  Where's  thevirtuewhichbutnow  I  boasted! 
*Tis  lost,  'tis  gone — conflicting  passions  tear  me. 

1  am  affain  a  villain.     Give  it — ^no  : 

A  spark  of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul. 
Take  back  the  letter ;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
Spite  of  myself  compel  me  to  be  just :      [trand ! 
I  will  not  read  it. 

Ber.  How  your  friend  wiD  thank  you ! 

Another  day  makes  Julia  his  for  ever. 
Even  now  the  great  pavilion  is  prepar'd ; 
There  will  the  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 
Julia  already  dress'd  in  bridal  robes. 
Like  some  fair  victim — 

Or.  O,  no  more,  no  more. 

What  can  she  write  to  me  1 

Ber.  Some  prudent  counsel. 

Or.  Then  wherefore  fear  to  read  it?  come, 
I'll  venture ; 
What  wondrous  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
The  letter — quick — the  letter. 

Ber.  Since  you  force  me.  {Gives  it.) 

Or.  Be  firm,  ye  shivering  nerves !     It  is  her 
hand.  [you  this. 

{Reads.)  "  To  spare  my  blushes,  Bertrand  brings 
How  have  you  wrong'd  me !  you  believ'd  me 
false ;  [you. 

'Twas  my  compassion  for  your  friend  deceiv'd 
Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavilion  ; 
But  shun  till  then  my  presence  ;  from  that  hour 
My  future  life  is  yours  ;  your  once-lov'd  friend 
I  pity  and  esteem  ;  but  you  alone 
Possess  the  heart  of  Julia." 

This  to  me ! 
I  dream,  I  rave,  'tis  all  Elysium  round  me. 
And  thou,  my  better  angel !  this  to  rnc  ! 

Ber.    I'm  dumb  ;    oh,  Julia !    what  a  fall  is 
thine ! 

Or.  What,  is  it  such  a  crime  to  love  t  away — 
Thy  moral  comes  too  late  ;  thou  shouldst  have 
Thy  scruple  sooner,  or  not  urg'd  at  all :  [urg'd 
Thou  shouldst — alas  !  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
But  this  I  know,  the  charming  Julia  loves  me. 
Appoints  a  meeting  at  the  dead  of  night ! 
She  loves !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 

Ber.  Be  circumspect;  the  hour  is  just  at  hand; 
Since  all  is  ready  for  your  purpos'd  parting. 
See  your  attendants  be  dispos'd  arignt. 
Near  the  pavilion  gate. 

Or.  Why  sol 

Ber.  'TIS  plain, 

Julia  must  be  the  partner  of  your  flight : 


*TiB  what  she  means,  you  mutft  not  mind  her 
A  little  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [struggles  ; 
To  make  her  yield  to  what  she  had  resolv'd. 
And  save  her  pride ;  she'll  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or.  Take  her  by  force  1     I  like  not  that,  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood, 
That  wars  a^nst  my  conscience.   Tell  my  Julia 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  shall  soon  return. 

[Exit  Bertrand. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  bulk  so  lately  scared 
Shrinks  to  a  common  size ;  I  now  embrace  [me 
What  I  but  lately  fear'd  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a  progress  have  I  made  in  guilt ! 
Where  is  the  hideous  form  it  lately  wore  ! 
It  grows  familiar  to  me  ;  I  can  think. 
Contrive,  and  calmly  meditate  on  mischief, 
Talk  temp*rately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
I  lately  so  abhorr'd,  that  had  they  once 
But  glanced  upon  the  surface  of  my  fancy 
I  had  been  terrified.     Ob,  wayward  conscience  . 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  sear'd  for  penitence ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Garden^-' 
A  grand  Pavilion — The  Moon  shining. 

Enter  Rivers,  in  a  melancholy  attitude. 

Riv.  Ye   lovely  scenes  of  long-remember'd 

bliss ! 
Scenes  which  I  hop'd  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dress'd  so  fair 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  ah,  why 
Art  thou  adom'd  in  vain  1     Vet  still  I  court  thee. 
For  JuUa  lov'd  thee  once  : — dear,  faithless  Julia* 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  she  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  presence, 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most   from 

mine. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Ah !  Rivers  here  t  would  I  had  shunn'd 
his  walks ! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  mean  to  wrong  t 

Riv.   Why   does   Orlando   thus  expose  hit 
To  this  cold  air !  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  ? 

Riv.  Because  this  solitude,  this  silent  hour,    - 
Feeds   melancholy   thoughts,  and    sooths  my 
My  Julia  will  not  see  mc.  [soul. 

Or.  How  t 

Riv.  She  denies  me 

Admittance  to  her  presence. 

Or.  {aside.)  Then  I'm  lost, 

Confirm'd  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  me. 

Riv.  She  will  not  pardon  me  one  single  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  clear'd  op 

all.  [known. 

Or.    Wait  till  to-morrow,  all  will  then  be 

Riv.    Wait  till   to-morrow !    Look  at  thai 
pavilion ; 
All  was  prepar'd ;  yes,  I  dare  tell  thee  all. 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  {aside.)  That  wounds  too  deeply. 

Riv.  Soon  as  the  midniglit  bell  gave  the  g^ 
summons. 
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This  dear  payilkm  had  beheld  her  mine. 

Or,  All  will  be  well  to-morrow,  (juide.)  If  I 

stay  [Riyers. 

[  shall   betraj  the  whole. — Good  night,  my 

Rn.  Good  night ;  go  yon  to  rest ;  I  still  shaU 
walk.  [Exit  Oblakdo. 

Yes^  I  will  trace  her  haonts ;  mv  too  fond  heart, 
Like  a  poor  bird  that's  hunted  from  its  nest. 
Dares  not  return,  and  knows  not  where  to  fix ; 
Still  it  deliffhts  to  hover  round  the  spot 
Wliich  lately  held  its  treasure  ;  eyes  it  still. 
And  with  heart-breaking  tenderness  surreys 
The  scene  of  joys  which  nefer  may  return.  [£anl. 

Scene  changee  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 

Re-enter  Oblando. 

Or,  Did  he  say  rest  1  talk'd  he  of  rest  to  me  1 
Can  rest  ahd  guilt  associate  ?  but  no  matter, 
I  cannot  now  go  back ;  then  such  a  prize. 
Such  Yoluntary  love,  so  fair,  so  jiekling. 
Would  make  archangels  forfeit  toeir  aUegiance ! 
r  dare  not  think ;  reflection  leads  to  madness. 

Enter  Bbbtbahd. 

Bertrand !  I  was  not  made  for  this  dark  work : 
My  heart  recoils — poor  Riyers  ! 

Ber,  Wliat  of  Rirers  t 

Or,  Pre  seen  him. 

Ber,  Wnerel 

Or.  Before  the  great  parilion. 

Ber,  (aside.)  That's  lucky,  sayes  me  trouble  ; 
were  he  absent, 
Half  of  my  scheme  had  failed. 

Or.  He's  most  unhappy ; 

He  wish*d  me  resi,  ^poke  kindly  to  me,  Bertrand ; 
How,  how  can  I  betray  him  1 

Ber.  He  deceives  you  ; 

He's  on  the  watch,  else  wherefore  now  abroad 
At  this  late  hour  1  beware  of  treachery. 

Or.  I  am  myself  the  traitor. 

Ber.  Come,  no  more  ! 

The  time  draws  near,  you  know  the  cypress 
Tis  dark.  [walk. 

Or.        The  fitter  for  dark  deeds  like  mine. 

Ber.  I  have  prepar'd  your  men ;  when  the  bell 
Go  into  the  pavilion ;  there  you'll  find     [strikes 
The  blushing  maid,  who  with  faint  screams  per- 
haps 
Will  feign  resentment.    But  you  want  a  sword. 

Or.  A  sword  ! — I'll  murder  no  one— why  s 
sword  1  [take  mine ; 

Ber.  'Tis  prudent  to  be  arm'd  ;  no  words. 
There  may  be  danger,  Julia  may  be  lost. 
This  night  secures  or  loses  her  for  ever. 
The  cypress  walk — spare  none  who  look  like 
spies. 

Or,  {looking  at  the  eword.)  How  deeply  is  that 
soul  involv'd  in  guilt, 
Who   dares    not    hold   communion    with    its 
Nor  ask  itself  what  it  desiffns  to  do !  [thoughts. 
But  dallies  blindly  with  the  cen'ral  sin. 
Of  unezamin'd,  undefin'd  perdition ! 

[Exit  Orlaitdo. 

Ber.  Thus  far  propitious  fortune  fills  my  sails, 
Vet  still  I  doubt  nis  milkiness  of  soul ; 
My  next  exploit  must  be  to  find  out  Rivers, 
And,  as  from  Julia,  give  him  a  feigned  message, 
To  join    er  here  at  the  pavilion  gate ; 


There  shall  Oiiaiido*s  weD-ana'd  servants 

him, 
And  take  his  righteous  soul  from  this  bed  worU 
If  they  should  uil,  his  honest  coosin  Bertmd 
Will  help  him  onw«rd  in  his  vray  to  heav*n. 
Then  this  good  dagger,  which  I'll  leave  1 

him. 

Will,  while  itjproves  the  deed,  conceal  the  doer 
'Tis  not  an  English  instrument  of  misrhiff. 
And  who'll  suspect  good  Bertrand  wore  a  <Uf 

gerl 
To  clear  me  further,  I've  no  sword — unarmed— 
Poor  he^ess  Bertrand !   Then  no  longer  poor, 
But  Guikiford's  heir,  and  lord  of  these  &r  hndt 

[Exit  Bbrtiad 

Enter  Oblando  on  the  other  tide. 

Or.  Draw  thy  dun  curtain  round,  oh,  ni^ ! 

black  night ! 
Inspirer  and  concealer  of  foul  crimes ! 
Thou  wizard   night!   who  conjur'st  up  dad 

thoughts,  [gvOt ! 

And  mak'st  him  bold,  who  else  would  start  •: 
Beneath  thy  veil  the  villain  dares  to  act. 
What  in  broad  dav  he  would  not  dare  to  thak. 
Oh,  night !  thou  hid'st  the  dagger's  point  ina 

men. 
But  canst  thou  screen  the  •— ttin  from  himself! 
Shut  out  the  eye  of  heav'n  1  extinguish  eoa* 

science! 
Or  heal  the  wounds  of  hoiMHir  !  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! 
Yonder  she  goes — the  guilty,  chamiing  Joha ! 
My  genius  dnves  me  on — Julia,  I  come. 

(Aouef.) 

ScB.vB— 77^  PamHan. 

An  arched  door,  through  which  Julia  c^  kr 
nutid  come  forward  on  the  etage. 

Julia.  Not  here  t   not  come  t  look  out,  bt 
^thful  Aima. 
There  was  a  time— oh,  time  for  ever  dear  ! 
When  Rivers  would  not  make  his  Julia  wait 
Perhaps  he  blames  me,  thinks  the  appointmai 
Too  daring,  too  unlike  his  bashful  Julia ;  [bold. 
But  'twas  the  only  means  my  &ithlul  lore 
Devis'd,  to  save  him  from  Orlando's  raabneas 
I  have  kept  close,  refus'd  to  see  my  Riven ; 
Now  all  is  still,  and  I  have  ventured  forth. 
With  this  kind  maid,  and  virtue  for  my  guard 
Come,  we'll  go  in,  he  cannot  sure  be  kmg. 

{They  go  into  the  pamlimL\ 


Enter  Oblando,  hie  sword  drawn  and  Mosdy, 
his  hair  dishevelled. 

Or.  What  have  I  done !  a  deed  that  eanH 
damnation ! 
Where  shall  I  fly  t  ah !  the  navilion  door : 
'Tis  open — it  invites  me  to  fresh  guilt ; 
I'll  not  go  in — let  that  fallen  angel  wait. 
And  curse  her  stars  as  I  do. 
(The  midnight  bell  strikes.)     Haik!  thebefl! 
Demons  of  darkness,  what  a  peal  is  that ! 
Again  !  'twill  wake  the  dead — I  canix)t  bear  it ' 
*TiB  terrible  as  the  last  trumpet's  sound  ! 
That  was  the  marriage  signal !  INywers  of  heU 
What  blessings  have  I  blasted  !  Rivers !  Julia ! 

(Julia  coma  oat.i 
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julic    My  Rivers  calls ;  I  come,  I  come. — 
Orlando ! 

Or.  Yes, 

Thou  beautiful  deceiver  !  *tis  that  wretch. 

Julia,  That  perjor'd  friend. 

Or.  That  devil ! 

Julia.  Vm  betrayed. 

Why  art  thou  here  1 

Or.  Thou  canst  make  ruin  lovely, 

Or  I  would. ask,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  here  1 

Julia.  I  bring  thee  here  1 

Or.  Yes,  thou,  bright  falsehood  !  thou. 

Julia.  No,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven !  where  is 
Some  crime  is  meant.  [my  Rivers  1 

Or.  {catches  htr  hand.)  Julia !   the  crime  is 
done. 
Dost  thou  not  shudder  1  art  thou  not  amazM  1 
Art  thou  not  cold  and  blasted  with  my  touch  1 
Is  not  thy  blood  congeal'd  1  does  no  black  horror 
Fill  thy  presaging  soul  1  look  at  these  hands ; 
Julia  !  they're  stain*d  with  blood  ;  blood,  Julia, 
Nay,  look  upon  them.  [blood  ! 

Julia.  Ah  !  I  dare  not.    Blood ! 

Or.  Yes,  thou  dear  false  one,  with  the  noblest 
That  ever  stained  a  dark  assassin's  hand,  [blood 
Had  not  thy  letter  with  the  gmlty  message 
To  meet  thee  here  this  hour,  b-inded  my  honour. 
And  wrought  my  passion  into  buminff  phrensy, 
Whole  worlds  should  not  have  bribed  me. 

Julia.  Let*€r  and  message! 

(  sent  thee  none. 

Or.  Then  Dertrand  «*as  betrayed  me ! 

And  I  have  done  a  deed  beyo .  d  all  reach. 
All  hope  of  mercy — I  have  murder'd  Rivers. 

Jidia.  Oh  !  {Sfu  falls  into  her  mauVs  arms.) 

Or.  0  rich  reward  which  love  prepares  for 
Thus  hell  repays  its  instruments !        [murder ! 

Enter  Guildfokd  with  servants. 

Guild.  Where  is  he  t 

Where  is  this  midnight  murderer!  this  assassin  ? 
This  is  the  place  Orlando's  servant  nam*d. 

Or.  The  storm  comes  on.     'Tis  Guildford, 
good  old  man ! 
Behold  the  wretch  accurst  of  heaven  and  thee. 

Guild.  Accurst  of  both  indeed.     How,  Julia 
fainting ! 

Or.  She's  pure  as  holy  truth ;  she  was  de- 
And  so  was  I.  [ceiv'd. 

Guild.  Who  tempted  thee  to  this  ? 

Or.  Love,  hell,  and  Bertrand. 

Julia,  {recovering.)  Give  me  back  my  Rivers ; 
(  will  not  live  without  him.     Oh,  my  father  ! 

Guild.  Father !  I'm  none ;  I  am  no  more  a 
father ; 
[  have  no  child  ;  my  son  is  basely  murder'd, 
And  my  sweet  daughteri  at  the  fatal  news. 
Is  quite  bereft  of  reason. 

Or.  Seize  me,  bind  me  : 

If  death's  too  great  a  mercy,  let  me  live  : 
Drag  me  to  some  damp  dungeon's  horrid  gloom. 
Deep  as  the  centre,  dark  as  my  offences ; 
Come,  do  your  office,  take  my  sword  ;  oh,  Ber- 
trand, 
Yet,  ere  I  perish,  could  it  reach  thy  heart ! 

{They  seize  Orlando.) 

Julia.  I  will  not  long  survive  thee,  oh,  my 
Rivers! 

Vol.  I. 


Enter  Rivxss  loith  the  dagger, 

Riv.  Who  calls  on  Rivers  with  a  voice  so  sad, 
So  full  of  sweetness  1 

Guild.  Ah,  my  son  ! 

Julia.  'TiB  he,  'tis  he ! 

Julia  and  Rivsks  run  into  each  other's  arms. 
Orlando  breaks  from  the  guards,  and  falls 
on  his  knees. 

Or,  He  lives,  he  lives  !    the  godlike  Rivers 
Uves ! 
Hear  it,  ye  host  of  heaven !  witness,  ye  saints  ' 
Recording  anffeU,  toll  it  in  your  songs  ; 
Breathe  it,  celestial  spirits,  to  your  lutes. 
That  Rivers  lives ! 

Julia.        Explain  this  wondrous  happiness  T 

Riv.  'Twas  Bertrand  whom  Orlando  killed ; 
the  traitor 
Has  with  his  dying  breath  confess'd  the  whole. 

Or.  Grood  sword,  I  thank  thee ! 

Riv.  In  the  tangled  maxe 

Orlando  miss'd  the  path  he  was  to  take,  [ceal'd 
And  pass'd  through  that  where  Bertrand  lay  con- 
To  watch  th'  event :  Orlando  thought  'twas  me, 
And  that  I  play'd  him  false :  the  waft  was  dariL. 
In  Bertrand's  bloody  hand  I  found  this  damer. 
With  which  he  meant  to  take  my  life  ;  buthow 
Were  you  alarm'dt 

Guild.  One  of  Orlando's  men. 

Whom  wealth  could  never  bribe  to  join  in  mux 

Or.    Murder  !  I  bribe  to  murder  1       [de^— > 

Riv.  No ;  'twas  Bertrand 

Brib'd  them  to  that  curst  deed ;  he  lov'd  my 

Or.  Exquisite  villain !  [sister. 

Guild.  Fly  to  Emmelina, 

If  anv  spark  of  reason  yet  remain. 
Tell  her  the  joyful  news.    Alas,  she's  herel 
Wildly  she  flies  !  Ah,  my  distracted  child ! 

Enter  Emmslima  distracted. 

Em.  Off,  off!  I  will  have  way !  ye  shall  not 
hold  me : 
I  come  to  seek  my  lord ;  is  he  not  here  1 
Tell  me,  ye  virgins,  have  ye  seen  my  love, 
Or  know  you  where  his  flocks  repose  at  noon  1 
My  love  is  comely — sure  you  must  have  sees 

him; 
'Tis  the  ^eat  promiser !  who  vows  and  swean ; 
The  perjur'd  youth !  who  deals  in  oaths  and 

breaks  them. 
In  truth  he  might  deceive  a  wiser  maid 
I  lov'd  him  once ;  he  then  was  innocent , 
He  was  no  murderer  then,  indeed  he  was  not ; 
He  had  not  kill'd  my  brother. 

Riv.  Nor  has  now ; 

Thy  brother  lives. 

Em.  I  know  it — ^yes,  he  lives 

Among  the  cherubim.  Murd'rers  too  will  live ; 
But  where  1    I'll  tell  you  where — down,  down, 

down,  down. 
How  deep  it  is  !  'tis  fathomless — 'tis  dark ! 
No— there's  a  pale  blue  flame — ah,  'poor.  Or- 
Guild.  My  heart  will  burst.  [lando ! 

Or.  Pierce  mine,  and  that  will  ease  it. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  her  father.)  I  knew  a  maid 
who  lov'd — but  she  was  mad — 
Fond,  foolish  girl !  Thank  heav'n.  I  am  not  mad  ; 

8N 
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Yet  the  afflicting  angel  has  been  with  me ; 
But  do  not  tell  my  father,  he  would  grieve ; 
Sweet,  good  old  man — perhaps  he'd  weep  to 

hear  it  : 
I  never  saw  my  father  weep  but  once  ; 
I*U  tell  you  when  it  was.     I  did  not  weep ; 
*Twas  when — but  soft,  my  brother  must  not 

know  it. 
*Twas  when  his  poor  fond  daughter  was  refiis'd. 
Guild.  Who  can  bear  this  1 
Or.  I  will  not  live  to  bear  it. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  Orlando.)   Take  comfort, 

thou  poor  wretch  !  Til  not  appear 
Affainst  thee,  nor  shall  Rivera ;  but  blood  must, 
Buxxi  will  appear ;  there's  no  concealing  blood. 
What's  that  1  my  brother's  ghost — it  vanishes ; 

{Catdtes  hold  o/Rivbks.) 
Stay,  take  me  with  thee,  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 
I  have  thee  fast ;  thou  shalt  not  go  without  me. 
Bat  hold — may  we  riot  take  the  m vd'rer  with  us  ! 


That  look  8ay»— No.    Why  then  Ml  Dd  ge 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   fast— 'tis  dark— Fm   kMt— I'm 

ffone.  (Ih€M.) 

Or.  One  crime  makes  budij  needful;  Uu 

day*s  sm 
Blots  out  a  tife  of  virtue.     Good  oki  man ! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee ;  thy  child  is  dead, 
And  I  the  cause.    'Tis  but  a  poor  atonement ; 
But  I  can  make  no  other.  {Stabt  kmadf.) 

Rn.  Whathaai  thoQ  dooe! 

Or.  Fill'd  up  the  measure  of  my  sins.    Oh, 

mercy! 
Eternal  goodness,  pardon  this  last  gnih ! 
Rivers,    thy    hanci ! — ftuewell !    forgive    lae, 

heaven ! 
Yet  is  it  not  an  act  which  bars  foigifcaess, 
And  shuts  the  door  of  grace  for  ever  !«>0b ! 

{Dm.) 

{The  curtain  falls  to  soft  mmuic) 


EPILOGUE. 
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UimANO  me,  gentlemen,  bv  heaven,  I  say, 
FH  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  bars  my  way. 

IBchind  the  scenes. 

Forth  let  me  come — A  poetaster  true, 
As  lean  as  envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  audience  let  me  vent  my  rage, 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  scene  or  history,  we've  none  but  these, 
The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  seize ; 
In  tragic— comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
£a<;h  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite, 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write ; 
But,  oh,  your  partial  favour  is  the  cause. 
Which  feeds  their  follies  with  such  full  applause. 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame. 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wsfe  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  perplex. 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views. 
Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strewed  room  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 
A  checker'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise  ; 
Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
Oppress  the  todet,  and  obscure  the  glass ; 
Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid. 
And  there  a  mantuamaker^s  bill  unpaid : 
Here  nevrbom  plays  foretaste  the  town's  ap- 
plause, 


There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  future  gtoie, 
A  monl  essay  now  is  all  her  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fkre : 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  diih. 
Here's  act   the  first — and   here — remove  with 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fi»b. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  sticks, 
And  tears,  and  thread,  and  balls,  and  thimUsi 

mix. 
Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epk  sonr. 
For  years  esteem 'd  all  household  studies  wroof ; 
When  dire  mishap,  though  neither  shame  nor  sm. 
S^[>pho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower. 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pfle  o'ertum, 
A  caudle^up  supplants  the  sacred  urn  ; 
Nor  books  nor  implements  escape  their  ragv, 
They  spike  the  mkstand,  and  they  rend  the  page ; 
Poems  aad  plays  one  barbarous  fate  partake, 
Ovid  and  Plautus  suffer  at  the  stake. 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  plumcake. 
Yet,  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene  * 
And  dare — but  hold — I  must  repress  my  spleen ; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pled|;'d  to  her  applause. 
While  Shakspeare*s  spint    seems  to  aid  bet 

cause; 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid — since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear. 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  that  is  wonhipp^d 

there. 


POEMS. 


MORJNING  SOLILOQUY. 

TlM  fi)Uowlng  lines  were  written  by  Haanah  More  Ibr 
ber  own  nee,  in  early  lift ;  but  a  copy  bavinf  bem  given 
to  a  Mend,  tbe  antbor  was  importuned  lo  print  it.  8be 
complied,  and  preflxed  to  tbe  piece  tbe  fbllowing— 

**  As  early  riling  ii  very  conducive  to  health, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  knowl- 
edge «nd  piety,  this  soliloquy  is  designed  to  pro* 
mote  so  important  an  end ;  and  is  recommended 
more  particularly  to  young  persons,  as,  by  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  rising  early  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  depart 
from  such  a  custom  as  they  advance  in  life. 
The  last  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  action  of 
rising,  in  order  that  those  who  repeat  it  may 
have  no  excuse  for  not  quitting  their  beds  im- 
mediately." 

Soft  slumbers  now  mine  eyes  forsake. 

My  powers  are  all  renew*d ; 
May  my  freed  spirit  too  awake, 

With  heavenly  strength  endued  ! 

Thou  silent  murderer  Sloth,  no  more 

My  mind  imprisoned  keep ; 
Nor  let  me  waste  another  hour 

With  thee,  thou  felon  Slkbp. 

Hark,  0  my  soul,  could  dying  men 

One  lavish'd  hour  retrieve. 
Though  spent  in  tears,  and  passM  in  pain. 

What  treasures  would  they  give ! 

But  seas  of  pearl,  and  mines  of  gold. 

Were  offered  them  in  vain ; 
Their  pearl  of  countless  price  is  lost,* 

And  Where's  the  pronus'd  gain  t 

Lord,  when  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  squander*d  hours  shall  come, 

Oh,  let  them  not  increase  th'  amount, 
And  swell  the  former  sum ! 

•  See  Mattbtw  zlU.  4& 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  to  pme, 

I,  dying,  shall  esteem ; 
And  every  pleasure  to  despise 

I  then  shall  worthless  deem. 

For  all  thy  wondrous  mercies  past 

My  grateful  voice  I  raise. 
While  thus  I  quit  the  bed  of  rest 

Creation's  Lord  to  praise. 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

▲n  eminent  Apothecary  In  Bristol. 

WouLDST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  be- 
neath, [dust, 

This  tomb  shall  toll  thee,  'tis  no  common 
That,  crush'd  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death. 

Fills  the  cold  urn  conunitted  to  its  trust. 

Stranger !  this  building  fallen  to  decay, 

Was  once  the  dwelfinff  of  an  honest  mind-* 
A  spirit  cheerful  as  the  light  of  day — 
The  soul  of  friendship— imlk  of  human  kind. 

His  art  torbade  th'  expiring  wretch  to  die, 
Empower'd  the  nerveless  tongue  once  more 
to  speak, 

Restor'd  its  lustre  to  the  sunken  eye. 
And  spread  fresh  roses  on  the  hvid  cheek 

Each  various  duty  bound  on  social  man, 
*Tvnu  his  with  glowing  duty  to  perform. 

As  crystal  pure,  his  stream  of  eonauct  ran, 
Unstain'd  by  folly,  undisturb'd  by  storm. 

With  me,  then,  stranger  !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steel'd  is  the  heart  that  can  forbear  to 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  sorrows  fortln— ' 

Live  as  he  liv'd — and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

•  Dr.  StonboDoe  bad  tbe  blgbest  esteem  fbr  Mr.  Sbap* 
land,  wbo  attended  bis  fhmily,  ae  well  as  tbat  of  Mrs. 
More,  even  aAer  be  bad  left  ofTcenerai  practice.  Dr. 
Stonbooae,  in  1789,  presented  to  Mr.  Sbspland  a  pises 
of  plate  '*  ae  a  testimony  of  bia  gratitude  fbr  tbo 
tioo  of  bealtb,  tbrougb  the  blcedng  of  God." 
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